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PREFACE 

Ih  introducing  the  student  to  the  history  of  the 
development  of  European  culture,  the  problem  of  pro- 
portion has  seemed  to  me,  throughout,  the  fundamental 
one.  Consequently  I  have' endeavored  not  only  to  state 
matters  truly  and  clearly  but  also  to  bring  the  narrative 
into  harmony  with  the  most  recent  concepticxis  of  the 
relative  importance  of  past  events  and  institutions.  It 
has  seemed  best,  in  an  elementary  treatise  upon  so  vast 
a  theme,  to  omit  the  names  of  many  personages  and 
conflicts  of  secondary  importance  which  have  ordinarUy 
found  their  way  into  our  historical  text -books.  I  have  ven- 
tured also  to  neglect  a  considerable  number  of  episodes 
and  anecdotes  which,  while  hallowed  by  assiduous  rq}e- 
tition,  appear  to  owe  their  place  in  our  ^anuals  rather  to 
accident  or  mere  tradition  than  to  any  profound  meaning 
for  the  student  of  the  subject. 

The  space  saved  by  these  omissions  has  been  used  for 
three  main  purposes.  Institutions  under  which  Europe 
has  lived  for  centuries,  above  all  the  Church,  have  been 
discussed  with  a  good  deal  more  fullness  than  is  usual  in 
similar  manuals.  The  life  and  work  of  a  few  men  of 
indubitably  first^ate  importance  in  the  various  fields  of 
human  endeavor  —  Gregory  the  Great,  Charlemagne, 
Abelard,  St.  Francis,  Petrarch,  Luther,  Erasmus,  Vol- 
taire, N^wleon,  Bistnarck  —  have  been  treated  with  care 
proportiiHiate  to  thdr  significance  for  the  world.     Lastly, 
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the  scope  of  the  work  has  been  broadened  so  that  not 
only  the  political  but  also  the  economic,  intellectual,  and 
artistic  achievements  of  the  past  form  an  integral  part  of 
the  narrative. 

I  have  relied  upon  a  great  variety  of  sources  belong- 
ing to  the  various  orders  in  the  hierarchy  of  historical 
literature ;  it  is  happily  unnecessary  to  catalogue  these. 
In  some  instances  I  have  found  other  manuals,  dealing 
with  portions  of  my  field,  of  value.  In  the  earlier  chapters, 
Emerton's  admirable  Introduction  to  the  Middle  Ages  fur- 
nished many  suggestions.  For  later  periods,  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Henderson's  careful  Germany  in  the  Middle 
Ages  and  Schwill's  clear  and  well-proportioned  History 
of  Modem  Europe.  For  the  most  recent  period,  I  have 
made  constant  use  of  Andrews'  scholarly  Development 
of  Modem  Europe.  For  England,  the  manuals  of  Green 
and  Gardiner  have  been  used.  The  greater  part  of  the 
work  is,  however,  the  outcome  of  study  of  a  wide  range 
of  standard  special  treatises  dealing  with  some  short 
period  or  with  a  particular  phase  of  European  progress. 
As  examples  of  these,  I  will  mention  only  Lea's  monu- 
mental contributions  to  our  knowledge  of  the  juris- 
prudence of  the  Church,  Rashdall's  History  of  the  Uni- 
versities in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Histoire  GhUrale,  and 
the  well-known  works  of  Luchaire,  Voigt,  Hefele,  Bezold, 
Janssen,  Levasseur,  Creighton,  Pastor.  In  some  cases,  as 
in  the  opening  of  the  Renaissance,  the  Lutheran  Revolt, 
and  the  French  Revolution,  I  have  been  able  to  form  my 
opinions  to  some  extent  from  first-hand  material. 
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My  friends  and  colleagues  have  eidubited  a  genennis 
interest  in  my  enterprise,  of  which  I  have  taken  constant 
advantage.  Professor  £.  H.  Castle  of  Teachers  College, 
Miss  Ellen  S.  Davison,  Dr.  William  R.  Shepherd,  and  Dr. 
James  T.  Shot  well  cf  the  historical  department  (rf  Columbia 
University,  have  very  kindly  read  part  of  my  manuscript. 
The  proof  has  been  revised  by  my  colleague,  Professor 
WTilliam  A.  Dunning,  I^rofessor  Edward  P.  Cheyney  of 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Ernest  F.  Henderson, 
and  by  Professor  Dana  C.  Munro  of  the  University  of  Wis- 
consin. To  all  c^  these  I  am  much  indebted.  Both  in  the 
arduous  preparation  of  the  manuscript  and  in  the  reading 
of  the  proof  my  wife  has  beoi  my  constant  companion, 
and  to  ber  tbe  volume  owes  innumerable  rectifications  in 
arrangement  and  diction.  I  would  also  add  a  word  of 
gratitude  to  my  publishers  for  their  hearty  cooperation 
in  their  impratant  part  of  the  undertaking. 

The  Readings  in  European  History,  a  manual  now  in 
preparation,  and  designed  to  accompany  this  volume,  will 
contain  comprehensive  biblic^^^es  for  each  chapter 
and  a  selection  of  illustrative  material,  which  it  is  h(q>ed 
win  enable  the  teacher  and  pupil  to  broaden  and  vivify 
their  knowledge.  In  the  present  volume  I  have  given 
only  a  few  titles  at  the  end  of  some  of  the  chapters,  and 
in  the  footnotes  I  mention,  for  collateral  reading,  under 
the  heading  "  Reference"  chapters  in  the  best  avjulaUe 
books,  to  which  the  student  may  be  sent  for  additional 
detail  Almost  all  the  books  referred  to  might  properly 
find  a  place  in  every  high-school  library.  j.  j|,  r_ 

CouiKBiA  UifivBumr, 
Jtaaaij  i>,  1903. 
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INTRODUCTION   TO   THE   HISTORY 

OP 

WESTERN  EUROPE 

CHAPTER  I 
THE  mSTOKICAL  POIHT  OP  TIBW 

I.  History,  in  the  broadest  sense  of  the  word,  is  all  that  we  ibtteenot 
know  about  eveiything  that  man  has  ever  done,  or  thought, 
or  hoped,  or  felt.  It  is  the  limitless  science  of  past  human 
af&Lirs,  a  subject  immeasurably  vast  and  important  but  exceed- 
ingly vague.  The  historian  may  busy  himself  deciphering 
hieroglyphics  on  an  Egyptian  obelisk,  describing  a  mediaeval 
monastery,  enumerating  the  Mongol  emperors  of  Hindustan 
or  the  battles  of  Napoleon.  He  may  explain  how  the  Roman 
Empire  was  conquered  by  the  Gennan  barbarians,  or  why  the 
United  States  and  Spain  came  to  blows  in  1 898,  or  what  Calvin 
dioi^ht  of  Luther,  or  what  a  French  peasant  had  to  eat  in  the 
eighteenth  century.  We  can  know  something  of  each  of  these 
matters  if  we  choose  to  examine  the  evidence  which  still  exists ; 
they  all  help  to  make  up  history. 

The  present  volume  deals  with  a  small  but  very  important  oMsct  at  tui 
portion  of  the  history  of  the  world.  Its  object  is  to  give  as 
adequate  an  account  as  is  possible  in  one  volume  of  the  chief 
changes  in  western  Europe  since  the  German  barbarians  over- 
came the  armies  of  the  Roman  Empire  and  set  up  states  of 
their  own,  out  of  which  the  present  countries  of  France,  Ger- 
many, Italy,  Austria,  Spain,  the  Netherlands,  and  England 
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have  slowly  grovn.  There  are,  however,  whole  libraries  upon 
the  history  of  each  of  these  countries  during  the  last  fifteen 
hundred  years,  and  it  requires  a  volume  or  two  to  give  a 
tolerably  complete, account  of  any  single  important  person^ 
Uke  St.  Francis,  Cromwell,  Frederick  the  Great,  or  Napoleon. 
Besides  biographies  and  general  histories,  there  are  many  special 
treatises  upon  the  Church  and  other  great  institutions ;  npon 
the  literature,  art,  philosophy,  and  law  of  the  various  countries. 
It  is  obvious,  therefore,  that  only  a  very  few  of  the  historical 
fects  known  to  scholars  can  possibly  find  a  place  in  a  angle 
volume  such  as  this.  One  who  undertakes  to  condense  what 
we  know  of  Europe's  past,  since  the  times  of  Theodosius  and 
Alaric,  into  the  space  of  six  hundred  pages  assumes  a  very 
grave  responsibility.  The  reader  has  a  right  to  ask  not  on^ 
that  what  he  finds  in  the  book  shall  be  at  once  true  and 
clearly  stated,  but  that  it  shall  consist,  on  the  whole,  of  the 
most  important  and  useful  of  all  the  things  which  might  have 
been  selected  from  the  well-nigh  infinite  mass  of  true  things 
that  are  known. 

We  gain  practically  nothing  from  the  mere  enumeration  of 
events  and  dates.  The  student  of  history  wishes  to  know  how 
people  lived;  what  were  their  institutions  (which  are  really 
only  the  habits  of  nations),  their  occupations,  interests,  and 
achievements;  how  business  was  transacted  in  the  Middle 
Ages  almost  without  the  aid  of  money ;  how,  later,  commerce 
increased  and  industry  grew  up ;  what  a  great  part  tiie  Chris- 
tian church  played  in  society ;  how  the  monks  Uved  and  what 
they  did  for  mankind.  In  short,  the  object  of  an  introduc- 
tion to  mediaeval  and  modem  European  history  is  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  most  significant  achievements  of  western  civilization 
during  the  past  fifleen  hundred  years, — the  explanation  of  how 
tlie  Roman  Empire  of  the  West  and  the  wild  and  unknown  dis* 
tricts  inhabited  by  the  German  races  have  become  the  £un^ 
of  Gladstone  and  Ksmarck,  of  Darwin  and  Fasteur. 
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In  Older  to  present  even  an  outline  of  the  great  changes 
dnricg  this  long  period,  all  that  was  eKceptional  and  abnormal 
most  be  left  out.  We  must  fix  our  attention  upon  man's 
habitual  conduct,  upon  those  things  that  he  kept  on  doing 
-in  essentially  the  same  way  for  a  centuiy  or  so.  Particular 
events  are  important  in  so  &r  as  they  iilustrate  these  permanent 
conditions  and  explain  how  the  western  world  passed  from  one 
state  to  another. 

We  must  leam,  above  all,  to  study  sympathetically  insdtu-  w«  iboaM 
tions  and  beUefe'  that  we  are  tempted  at  first  to  declare  absurd  pMt  lyaip*- 
and  unreasonable.  The  aim  of  the  historian  is  not  to  prove  ™™W" 
that  a  particular  way  of  doing  a  thing  is  right  or  wrong,  as,  for 
instance,  intrusting  the  whole  government  to  a  king  or  forbid- 
ding clergymen  to  marry.  His  object  is  to  show  as  well  as  he 
can  how  a  certain  system  came  to  be  introduced,  what  was 
thought  of  it,  how  it  worked,  and  how  another  plan  gradually 
supplanted  it.  It  seems  to  us  horrible  that  a  man  should  be 
burned  alive  because  he  holds  views  of  Christianity  different 
from  those  of  his  neighbors.  Instead,  however,  of  merely  con- 
demning the  practice,  we  must,  as  historical  students,  endeavor 
to  see  why  practically  every  one  in  the  thirteenth  century,  even 
the  wisest  and  most  tender-hearted,  agreed  that  such  a  featiul 
punishment  was  the  appropriate  one  for  a  heretic.  An  effort 
has,  therefore,  been  made  throughout  this  volume  to  treat  the 
convictions  and  habits  of  men  and  nations  in  the  past  with 
consideration  j  that  is,  to  make  them  seem  natural  and  to  show 
their  beneficent  rather  than  their  evil  aspects.  It  is  not  the 
weakness  of  an  institution,  but  the  good  that  is  in  it,  that 
leads  men  to  adopt  and  retain  it. 

2.   It  is  impossible  to  divide  the  past  into  distinct,  clearly  imMwHdtitr 
defined  periods  and  prove  that  one  age  ended  and  another  tha  »aat  inta 
began  in  a  particular  year,  such  as  476,  or  1453,  or  1789.  tsMpmodi. 
Men  do  not  and-  cannot  change  their  habits  and  ways  of 
dcnqg  dungs  all  at  once,  no  matter  what  h!q>pens.    It  is  true 
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that  a  single  event,  Euch  as  an  important  battle  iriiich  resdU 
in  the  loss  of  a  nation's  independence,  may  produce  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  govemment.  This  in  turn  may  encourage  or 
discourage  commerce  and  industry  and  modify  the  language 
and  the  spirit  of  a  people.  Yet  these  deeper  changes  take 
place  only  veiy  gradually.  After  a  battle  or  a  revolution  the 
fiinnei  will  sow  and  reap  in  his  old  way,  the  artisan  will 
take  up  his  ^miliar  tasks,  and  the  merchant  his  buying  and 
selling.  The  scholar  will  study  and  write  and  the  household 
go  on  under  the  new  government  just  as  they  did  under  the 
old.  So  a  change  in  govemment  affects  the  habits  of  a. 
people  but  slowly  in  any  case,  and  it  may  leave  them  quite 
unaltered. 

The  French  KevolutioD,  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century, 
was  probably  the  most  abrupt  and  thoroughgoing  change  in 
the  habits  of  a  nation  of  which  we  have  any  record.  But  we 
shall  find,  when  we  come  to  study  it,  that  it  was  by  no  means 
so  sudden  in  reality  as  is  ordinarily  supposed.  Moreover,  the 
innovators  did  not  even  succeed  in  permanently  altering  the 
fonn  of  govemment ;  for  when  the  French,  after  living  under 
a  monarchy  for  many  centuries,  set  up  a  republic  in  1793,  the 
new  govemment  lasted  only  a  few  years.  The  nadon  was 
monarchical  by  habit  and  soon  gladly  accepted  the  rule  of 
Napoleon,  which  was  more  despotic  than  that  of  any  of  its 
former  kings.  In  reorganizing  the  state  he  borrowed  much 
from  the  discarded  monarchy,  and  the  present  French  republic 
still  retains  many  of  these  arrangements. 

This  tendency  of  mankind  to  do,  in  general,  this  year  what 
it  did  last,  in  spite  of  changes  in  some  one  department  of 
life, — such  as  substituting  a  president  for  a  king,  traveling  1^ 
rail  instead  of  on  horseback,  or  getting  the  news  from  a  news- 
paper instead  of  from  a  neighbor,  —  results  in  what  is  called  the 
unity  OT  amtinuily  of  history.  The  truth  that  no  abrupt  change 
has  ever  taken  place  in  alt  the  customs  of  a  people,  uxl  tlmt  it 
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caimot,in  the  nature  of  things,  take  place,  is  perhaps  the  most 
fundamental  lesson  that  history  teaches. 

Historians  sometimes  seem  to  forget  this  principle,  when 
they  claim  to  begin  and  end  their  books  at  precise  dates.  We 
find  histories  of  Europe  from  476  to  918,  from  1370  to  1493, 
as  if  the  accession,  of  a  capable  German  king  in  918,  or  the 
death  of  a  &mous  French  king  in  1270,  or  the  discovery  of 
America,  marked  a  general  change  in  European  affairs.  In 
reaUty,  however,  no  general  change  took  place  at  these  dates 
or  in  any  other  single  year.  It  would  doubtless  have  proved 
a  great  convenience  to  the  readers  and  writers  of  history  if  the 
world  had  agreed  to  carry  out  a  definite  programme  and  alter  its 
habits  at  precise  dates,  preferably  at  the  opening  of  each  cen- 
tury. But  no  such  agreement  has  ever  been  adopted,  and  the 
historical  student  must  take  things  as  he  finds  them.  He  must 
recognize  that  nations  retain  their  old  customs  while  they  adopt 
new  ones,  and  that  a  portion  of  a  nation  may  advance  while  a 
great  part  of  it  stays  behind. 

3.  We  cannot,  therefore,  hope  to  iix  any  year  or  event  iiuiiiii(of 
which  may  properiy  be  taken  as  the  beginnmg  of  that  long  'Middii 
period  which  followed  the  downfall  of  the  Roman  state  in 
western  Europe  and  which  is  commonly  called  the  Middle 
Ages.  Beyond  the  northern  and  western  boundaries  of  the 
Roman  Empire,  which  embraced  the  whole  civilized  world 
from  the  Euphrates  to  Britain,  mysterious  peoples  moved 
about  whose  history  before  they  came  into  occasional  contact 
with  the  Romans  is  practically  imknown.  These  Germans,  or 
barbarians,  as  the  Romans  called  them,  were  destined  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West.  They  had  first  begun 
to  make  trouble  about  a  hundred  years  before  Christ,  when 
a  great  army  of  them  was  defeated  by  the  Roman  general, 
Marius.  Julius  Csesar  narrates  in  polished  Latin,  falniliar  to 
all  who  have  begun  the  study  of  that  language,  how  fifty  years 
later  he  drove  bock  other  bands.     Five  hundred  years  elapsed. 
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however,  betweea  these  first  encounters  and  the  founding 
of  Gemian  kingdoms  within  the  boundaries  of  the  Empire. 
With  their  establishment  the  Roman  government  in  western 
.  Europe  may  be  said  to  have  come  to  an  end  and  the  Middle 
Ages  to  have  begun. 

Yet  it  would  be  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  this  means 
that  the  Roman  civilization  suddenly  disappeared  at  this  time. 
As  we  shall  see,  it  had  gradually  changed  during  the  centuries 
following  the  golden  age  of  Augustus,  who  died  a.d.  14.  Long 
before  the  German  conquest,  art  and  hteiature  had  begun  to 
decline  toward  the  level  that  they  reached  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Many  of  the  ideas  and  conditions  which  prevailed  after  the 
coming  of  the  barbarians  were  common  enough  before, — 
even  the  ignorance  and  want  of  taste  which  we  associate 
particularly  with  the  Middle  Ages. 

The  term  Middle  Ages  is,  then,  a  vague  one.  It  will  be  used 
in  this  volume  to  mean,  roughly  speaking,  the  period  of  nearly 
a_thous^d  years  that  elapsed  between  the  opening  of  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  disorder  of  the  barbarian  invadons 
was  becoming  general,  and  the  fourteenth  cenhiry,  when 
Europe  was  well  on  its  way  to  retrieve  all  that  had  been  lost 
since  the  break-up  of  the  Roman  Empire. 

It  used  to  be  assumed,  when  there  was  much  less  interest 
in  the  period  thaif  there  now  is,  that  with  the  disruption  of  the 
Empire  and  the  disorder  that  followed,  practically  all  culture 
perished  for  centuries,  that  Europe  entered  upon  the  "  dark 
^es."  These  were  represented  as  dreary  centuries  of  igno- 
rance and  violence  in  marked  contrast  to  the  civilization  of 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  the  enlight- 
enment of  modem  times  on  the  other.  The  more  careful 
studies  of  the  last  half  century  have  made  it  clear  that  the 
Middle  Ages  were  not  "dark"  in  the  sense  of  being  stagnant 
and  unproductive.  On  the  contrary,  they  were  full  of  move- 
ment and  growth,  and  we  owe  to  them  a  great  many  things 
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m  oar  civilization  which  we  should  never  have  derived  from 
Greece  and  Rome.  It  is  the  purpose  of  the  first  nineteen 
chapters  of  this  manual  to  describe  the  effects  of  the  barbarian 
conquests,  the  gradual  recovery  of  Europe  from  the  disorder 
of  the  successive  invasions,  and  the  peculiar  institutions  which 
grew  up  to  meet  the  needs  of  the  times.  The  remaining 
chapters  will  attempt  to  show  how  raedixval  institutions,  habits, 
and  ideas  were  supplanted,  step  by  step,  by  those  wtiich  exist 
in  Europe  to-day. 
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4.  No  one  can  hope  to  understand  the  Middle  Ages  who 
docs  not  first  learn  something  of  the  Roman  Empire,  within 
whose  bounds  the  various  peoples  set  up  Iheir  kingdoms  and 
began  the  long  task  of  creating  modern  Europe,    ' 

At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  there  were  no  separate, 
independent  slates  in  western  Europe  such  as  we  find  on  the 
map  to-day.  The  whole  territory  now  occupied  by  England, 
France,  Spain,  and  Italy  formed  at  that  time  only  a  part 
of  the  vast  realms  ruled  over  by  the  Roman  emperor  and 
his  host  of  officials.  As  for  Germany,  it  was  still  a  region  of 
forests,  familiar  only  to  the  barbarous  and  half-savage  tribes 
who  inhabited  them.  The  Romans  tried  in  vain  to  conquer 
this  part  of  Europe,  and  finally  had  to  content  themselves 
with  keeping  the  German  hordes  out  of  the  Empire  by 
means  of  fortifications  and  guards  along  the  Rhine  and 
Danube  rivers. 

The  Roman  Empire,  which  embraced  southern  and  western 
Europe,  western  Asia,  and  even  the  northern  portion  of  Africa, 
included  the  most  diverse  peoples  and  races.  Egyptians, 
Arabs,  Jews,  Greeks,  Germans,  Gauls,  Britons,  Iberians,  —  all 
alike  were  under  the  sovereign  rule  of  Rome.  One  great  state 
embraced  the  nomad  shepherds  who  spread  their  tents  on  the 
borders  of  Sahara,  the  mountaineers  in  the  fastnesses  of  Wales, 
and  the  citizens  of  Athens,  Alexandria,  and  Rome,  heirs  to  all 
the  luxury  and  learning  of  the  ages.    Whether  one  lived  in  York 
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or  Jenisalem,  Memphis  or  Vienna,  he  paid  bis  taxes  into  the 
same  treasury,  he  was  tried  by  the  same  law,  and  looked  to  the 
same  armies  for  protection. 

At  first  it  seems  incredible  that  this  huge  Empire,  which  BanddrUi 
included  African  and  Asiatic  peoples  as  well  as  the  most  various  Empire 
races  of  Europe  in  all  stages  of  civilization,  could  have  held 
together  for  five  centuries  instead  of  falling  to  pieces,  as  might 
have  been  expected,  long  before  the  barbarians  came  in  suffi- 
cient strength  to  establish  their  own  kingdoms  in  its  midst. 


When,  however,  we  consider  the  bonds  of  union  which  held  the 
state  together  it  is  easy  to  understand  the  permanence  of  the 
Empire.  These  were:  (i)  the  wonderfully  organized  govern- 
ment which  penetrated  to  every  part  of  the  realm  and  allowed 
little  to  escape  it;  (a)  the  worship  of  the  emperor  as  the 
incarnation  of  the  government;  (3)  the  Roman  law  in  force 
everywhere  ;  (4)  the  admirable  roads  and  the  uniform  system 
of  coinage  which  encouraged  intercommunication  ;  and,  lastly, 
(5)  the  Roman  colonies  and  the  teachers  maintained  by  the 
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government,  for  through  them  the  same  ideas  and  culture  wer« 
carried  to  even  the  most  distant  parts  of  the  Empire. 
■  Let  us  first  glance  at  the  government  and  the  emperor.  His 
>  decrees  were  dispatched  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  Roman  dominions ;  whatsoever  pleased  him  became 
law,  according  to  the  well-known  principle  of  the  Roman  con- 
stitution. While  the  cities  were  permitted  some  freedom  in 
the  regulation  of  their  purely  local  afEairs,  the  emperor  and 
his  innumerable  and  marvelously  organized  officials  kept  an 
eye  upon  even  the  humblest  citizen.  The  Roman  government, 
besides  maintaining  order,  administering  justice,  and  defend- 
ing the  boundaries,  assumed  many  other  responsibilities.  It 
watched  the  grain  dealers,  butchers,  and  bakers;  saw  that 
they  properly  supplied  the  public  and  never  deserted  their 
occupation.  In  some  cases  it  forced  the  son  to  follow  the 
profession  of  his  father.  If  it  could  have  had  its  way,  it  would 
have  had  every  one  belong  to  a  definite  class  of  society,  and 
hischiMren  after  him.  It  kept  the  unruly  poorer  classes  quiet 
in  the  towns  by  furnishing  them  with  bread,  and  sometimes  with 
wine,  meat,  and  clothes.  It  provided  amusement  for  them  by 
expensive  entertainments,  such  as  races  and  gladiatorial  com- 
bats. In  a  word,  the  Roman  government  was  not  only  wonder- 
fiiUy  organized,  so  that  it  penetrated  to  the  utmost  confines  of 
its  territory,  but  it  attempted  to  guard  and  regulate  almost 
every  interest  in  life. 

Every  one  was  required  to  join  in  the  worship  of  the  emperor 
because  he  stood  for  the  majesty  of  the  Roman  dominion. 
The  inhabitants  of  each  province  might  revere  their  particular 
gods,  undisturbed  by  the  government,  but  all  were  obliged  as 
good  citizens  to  join  in  the  official  sacrifices  to  the  deified  head 
of  the  state.  The  early  Christians  were  persecuted,  not  only 
because  their  religion  was  different  from  that  of  their  fellows, 
but  because  they  refused  to  offer  homage  to  the  image  of  the 
emperor  and  openly  prophesied  the  downiall  of  the  Roman 
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state.  Their  religion  was  incompatible  with  what  was  then 
deemed  good  citizenship,  inasmuch  as  it  forbade  them  to 
express  the  required  veneration  for  the  government. 

As  there  was  one  government,  so  there  was  one  law  for  TbaRi 
all  the  civilized  world.  Local  differences  were  not  consid- 
ered ;  the  sa^e  principles  of  reason,  justice,  and  humanity 
were  believed  to  hold  whether  the  Roman  citizen  lived  upon 
the  Euphrates  or  the 
Thames.  The  law  of 
the  Roman  Empire 
is  its  chief  legacy  to 
posterity.  Its  provi- 
sions are  still  in  force 
in  many  of  the  states 
of  Europe  to-day, 
and  it  is  one  of  the 
subjects  of  study  in 
our  American  univer- 
uties.  It  exhibited 
a  humanity  unknown 
to  the  earlier  legal 
codes.  The  wife, 
mother,  and  infant 
were  protected  from 

the   arbitrary    power  a  Fortified  Romaa  Gttew.yrtTteTn 

of  the  head  of  the 

house,  who,  in  earlier  centuries,  had  been  privileged  to  treat 
the  members  of  his  family  as  slaves.  It  held  that  it  was 
better  that  a  guilty  person  should  escape  than  that  an  innocent 
person  should  be  condemned.  It  conceived  humanity,  not 
as  a  group  of  nations  and  tribes,  each  with  its  peculiar  institu- 
tions and  legal  customs,  but  as  one  people  included  in  one 
great  empire  and  subject  to  a  single  system  of  law  based  upon 
reason  and  equity. 
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Boidiud  Magnificent  loads  were  constructed,  which  enabled  the 

messengers  of  the  government  and  its  armies  to  reach  every 

part  of  the  Empire  with  incredible  speed.     These  highways 

made  commerce  easy  and  encouraged  merchants  and  travelers 

to  visit  the  most  distant  portions  of  the  realm.     Everywhere 

they  found  the  same  coins  and  the  same  system  of.weigbta  and 

measures.     Colonies  were  sent  out  to  the  confines  of  the 

Empire,  and  the  remains  of  great  public  buildings,  of  theater? 

and  bridges,  of  sumptuous  villas  and  baths   at   places  like 

Treves,  Cologne,  Bath,  and  Salzbui^  indicate  how  thoroughly 

the  influence  and  civilization  of  Rome  penetrated  to  the  utmost 

parts  of  the  territory  subject  to  her  rule. 

Ths  lUM  The  government  encouraged  education  by  supporting  at  least 

ttaoughout      three  teachers  in  every  town  of  any  considerable  importance. 

Kmpiit.  They  taught  rhetoric  and  oratory  and  explained  the  works  of 

the  great  writers.     The  Romans,  who  had  no  marked  literary 

or  artistic  ability,  had  adopted  the  culture  of  the  Greeks. 

This  was  spread  abroad  by  the  government  teachers  so  that 

an  educated  man  was  pretty  sure  to  find,  even  in  the  outlying 

parts  of  the  great  Empire,  other  educated  men  with  much  the 

same  interests  and  ideas  as  his  own.     Everywhere  men  felt 

themselves  to  be  not  mere  natives  of  this  or  that  land  but 

citizens  of  the  world. 

Loyalty  to  During  the  four  centuries  from  the  first  emperor,  Augustus, 

and  coDTic-      to  the  barbarian  invasions  we  hear  of  no  attempt  on  the  part 

waieuiui.    of  its  subjects  to  overthrow  the  Empire  or  to  secede  from  it. 

The  Roman  state,  it  was  universally  believed,  was  to  endure 

forever.     Had  a  rebellious  nation  succeeded  in  throwing  off 

the  rule  of  the  emperor  and  establishing  its  independence,  it 

would  only  have  found  itself  outside  the  civihzed  world. 

Reaioiuwiiy        5.    Just  why  the  Roman  government,  once  so  powerful  and 

loBtita  power  SO  universally  respected,  finally  became  unable  longer  to  defend 

ituif  >e«iDst  its  borders  and  gave  way  before  the  scattered  attacks  of  the 

German  peoples,  who  never  combined  in  any  general  alliance 
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t  it,  is  a  veiy  difficult  question  to  answer  satisfactorily. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  Empire  appear  gradually  to  have  lost 
their  energy  and  self-reliance  and  to  have  become  less  and  less 
prosperous.  This  may  be  explained  partially  at  least  by  the 
following  considerations:  (r)  the  terrible  system  of  taxation, 
which  discouraged  and  not  infrequently  ruined  the  members 
of  the  wealthier  classes ;  (3)  the  existence  of  slavery,  which 
served  to  discredit  honest  labor  and  demoralized  the  free 
worldngmen ;  (3)  the  steady  decrease  of  population ;  (4)  the 
infiltration  of  barbarians,  who  prepared  the  way  for  the 
conquest  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Empire  by  their 
fellow-barbarians. 

It  required  a  great  deal  of  money  to  support  the  luxurious  ( 
court  of  the  emperors  and  their  innumerable  officials  and 
servants,  and  to  supply  "bread  and  circuses"  for  the  popu- 
lace of  the  towns.  AH  sorts  of  taxes  and  exactions  were 
consequently  devised  by  ingenious  officials  to  make  up  the 
necessary  revenue.  The  crushing  burden  of  the  great  land 
tax,  the  emperor's  chief  source  of  income,  was  greatly  increased 
by  the  pernicious  way  in  which  it  was  collected.  The  govern- 
ment made  a  group  of  the  richer  citizens  in  each  of  the  towns 
permanently  responsible  for  the  whole  amount  due  from  all  the 
landowners  within  their  district.  It  was  their  business  to  col- 
lect the  taxes  and  make  up  any  deficiency,  it  mattered  not  from 
what  cause.  This  responsibility  and  the  weight  of  the  taxes 
themselves  mined  so  many  landowners  that  the  government 
was  forced  to  decree  that  no  one  should  desert  his  estates  in 
order  to  escape  the  exactions.  Only  the  very  rich  could  stand 
the  drain  on  their  resources.  The  middle  class  sank  into  pov- 
erty and  despair,  and  in  this  way  the  Empire  lost  just  that 
prosperous  class  of  citizens  who  should  haVe  been  the  leaders 
in  buaness  enterprises. 

The  sad  plight  of  the  poorer  laboring  classes  was  largely  surtty. 
due  to  the  terrible  institution  of  slavery  which  prevailed 
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everywhere  in  ancient  times.  So  soon  as  the  Romans  had 
begun  to  conquer  distant  provinces  the  number  of  slaves 
greatly  increased.  Foi  six  or  seveo  centuries  before  the  bar- 
barian invasions  every  kind  of  labor  fell  largely  into  their 
hands  in  both  country  and  town.  There  were  millions  of 
them.  A  single  rich  landboldci  might  own  hundreds  and  even 
thousands,  and  it  was  a  poor  man  that  did  not  have  several 
at  least. 

Land  was  the  only  highly  esteemed  fonn  of  wealth  in  the 
Roman  Empire,  in  spite  of  the  heavy  taxes  imposed  upon  it. 
Without  large  holdings  of  land  no  one  could  hope  to  enjoy  a 
high  social  position  or  an  honorable  office  under  the  govern- 
ment. Consequently  the  land  came  gradually  into  the  bands 
of  the  rich  and  ambitious,  and  the  Email  landed  proprietor 
disappeared.  Great  estates  called  villas  covered  Italy,  Gaul, 
and  Britain.  These  were  cultivated  and  managed  by  armies 
of  slaves,  who  not  only  tilled  the  land,  but  supplied  their 
master,  his  household,  aud  themselves  with  all  that  was  needed 
on  the  plantation.  The  artisans  among  them  made  the  tools, 
garments,  and  other  manufactured  articles  necessary  for  the 
whole  community,  01 "  family,"  as  it  was  called.  Slaves  cooked 
the  food,  waited  on  the  proprietor,  wrote  his  letters,  and  read 
to  him.  To  a  head  slave  the  whole  management  of  the  villa 
was  intrusted.  A  villa  might  be  as  extensive  as  a  large  village, 
but  all  its  members  were  under  the  absolute  control  of  the 
proprietor  of  the  estate.  A  well-organized  villa  could  supply 
ilself  with  everything  that  it  needed,  and  foimd  little  or  no 
reason  for  buying  from  any  outsider. 

Quite  naturally,  freemen  came  to  scorn  all  manual  labor 
and  even  trade,  for  these  occupations  were  associated  in  their 
minds  with  the  despised  slave.  Seneca,  the  philosopher, 
angrily  rejects  the  suggestion  that  the  practical  arts  were 
invented  by  a  philosopher;  they  were,  he  declares,  "thought 
out  by  the  meanest  bondman." 
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Slavery  did  more  than  bring  manual  labor  into  disrepute ;  it  compatitioa 
largely  monopolized  the  market.  Each  great  honsebold  where  faui  to  tba 
articles  of  luxury  were  in  demand  relied  upon  its  own  host 
of  dexterous  and  efficient  slaves  to  produce  them.  Moreover, 
the  owners  of  slaves  frequently  hired  them  out  to  those  who 
needed  workmen,  or  permitted  them  to  work  for  wages,  and  in 
this  way  brought  them  into  a  compctitioD  with  the  free  work- 
man which  was  &tal  to  him. 

It  cannot  be  denied  that  a  notable  improvement  in  the  impnrat 
cooditioa  of  the  slaves  took  place  during  the  centuries  immedi-  the  iIitm 
«tely  preceding  the  barbarian  invasions.    Their  owners  aban-  siMicip^ 
doned  the  horrible  subterranean  prisons  in  which  the  farm 
hands  were  once  miserably  huddled  at  night.    The  law,  more- 
over, protected  the  slave  from  some  of  the  worst  forms  of 
abuse ;  first  and  foremost,  it  deprived  his  master  of  the  right 
to  kill  him.     Slaves  began  to  decrease  in  numbers  before  the 
German  Invasions.    In  Ihe  first  place,  the  supply  had  been  cut 
off  after  the  Roman  armies  ceased  to  conquer  new  territory^ 
In  the  second  place,  masters  had  for  various  reasons  begun  to 
emancipate  their  slaves  on  a  large  scale. 

The  freed  slave  was  called  a.freedman,  and  was  by  no  means  in  Tha  frwd- 
the  position  of  one  who  was  born  free.  It  is  true  that  he  was  no 
longerachattct,  a  mere  thing,  but  he  had  still  to  serve  his  former 
master, — who  had  now  become  his  patron, — for  a  certain  num- 
ber of  days  in  the  year.  He  was  obliged  to  pay  him  a  part  of 
his  earnings  and  could  not  marry  without  his  patron's  consent. 

Yet,  as  the  condition  of  the  slaves  improved,  and  many  of  Ths  coionj. 
them  became  freedmen,  the  state  of  the  ikx)t  freeman  only 
became  worse.  In  the  towns,  if  he  tried  to  earn  his  living,  be 
was  forced  to  mingle  with  those  slaves  who  were  permitted  to 
work  for  wages  and  with  the  freedmen,  and  he  naturally  tended 
to  sink  to  their  level.  In  the  country  the  free  agricultural 
laborers  became  coloni,  a  curious  intermediate  class,  neither 
slave  Doi  really  free,     lliey  were  bound  to  the  particular  bit 
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of  land  which  some  great  proprietor  pennittcd  them  to  cul- 
tivate and  were  sold  with  it  if  it  changed  hands.  Like  the 
mcdixval  serf,  they  could  not  be  deprived  of  theii  fields  so  long 

co^rud^  as  they  paid  the  owner  a  certain  part  of  their  crop  and  worked 
for  him  during  a  period  fixed  by  the  customs  of  the  domain 
upon  which  they  lived.  This  system  made  it  impossible  for 
the  farmer  to  become  independent,  or  for  his  son  to  be  better 
off  than  he.  The  coloni  and  the  more  fortunate  slaves  tended 
to  fiise  into  a  single  class ;  for  the  iaw  provided  that,  like  the 
coloni,  certain  classes  of  country  slaves  were  not  to  be  taken 
from  the  field  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to  cultivate 
but  were  to  go  with  it  if  it  was  sold.' 

Moreover,  it  often  happened  that  the  Roman  proprietor  had 
a  number  of  dependents  among  the  less  fortunate  landowners 
in  his  neighborhood.  These,  in  order  to  escape  the  taxes  and 
gain  his  protecdon  as  the  times  became  more  disorderly,  sur- 
rendered their  land  to  their  powerful  neighbor  with  the  under- 
•  standing  that  he  should  defend  them  and  permit  them  to 
continue  during  their  lifetime  to  cultivate  the  fields,  the  title 

^  to  which  had  passed  to  him.    On  their  death  their  children 

became  coloni.  This  arrangement,  as  we  shall  find,  serves  in 
a  measure  to  explain  the  feudalism  of  later  times. 

Depopnia-  When  a   country  is  prosperous    the   population  tends  to 

increase.  In  the  Roman  Empire,  even  as  early  as  Augustus,  a 
filing  off  in  numbers  was  apparent,  which  was  bound  to  sap  the 
vitality  of  the  state.  War,  plague,  the  evil  results  of  slavery, 
and  the  outrageous  taxation  all  combined  to  hasten  the  depopu- 
lation ;  for  when  it  is  hard  to  make  a  living,  men  are  deterred 
from  marrying  and  find  it  difficult  to  bring  up  large  feunllies. 

iniutratisn  la  oidei  to  replenish  the  population  great  numbers  of  the 

intotb*  Germans  were  encouraged  to  settle  withm  the  Empire,  where 

they  became  coloni.     Constantine  is  said  to  have  called  in 

t   Ronun  Mciety  In  Hodgklo,  Dynaitj  ij 
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three  hundred  thousand  of  a  single  people.  Barbarians  were 
enlisted  in  the  Roman  legions  to  keep  out  their  fellow- 
Germans.  Julius  Cssar  was  the  first  to  give  them  a  place 
among  his  soldiers.  The  expedient  became  more  and  more 
common,  until,  finally,  whole  armies  were  German,  entire 
tribes  being  enlisted  under  their  own  chiefs.  Some  of  the 
Germans  rose  to  be  distinguished  generals ;  others  attained 
important  positions  among  the  officials  of  the  government. 
In  this  way  it  came  about  that  a  great  many  of  the  inhabitants 
of  the  Roman  Empire  were  Germans  before  the  great  inva- 
sions. The. line  dividing  the  Roman  and  the  barbarian  was 
growing  indistinct.  It  is  not  unreasonable  to  suppose  that 
the  influx  of  barbarians  smoothed  the  way  for  the  break-up  of 
the  western  part  of  the  Empire.  Although  these  barbarians 
had  a  great  respect  for  the  Roman  state,  they  must  have  kept 
some  of  their  love  of  individual  liberty  and  could  have  had 
little  sympathy  for  the  despotism  under  which  they  lived. 

6.  As  the  Empire  declined  in  strength  and  prosperity  and  tMcUieot 

,         „  ,,,,,-  .  ,     ,.  litMlttM 

was  gradually  permeated  by  the  barbaruns,  its  art  and  htera-  ud  art. 
ture  fell  isx  below  the  standard  of  the  great  writers  and  artists 
of  the  golden  age  of  Augustus.  The  sculpture  of  Constan- 
tine's  time  was  far  inferior  to  that  of  Trajan's.  Cicero's 
exquisitely  finished  style  lost  its  charm  for  the  readers  of  the 
fourth  and  fifth  centuries,  and  a  florid,  inferior  species  of 
oratory  took  its  place.  Tacitus,  who  died  about  a.d.  i  20,  b 
perhaps  the  latest  of  the  Latin  authors  whose  works  may  be 
ranked  among  the  classics.  No  more  great  men  of  letters 
arose.  Few  of  those  who  understand  and  enjoy  latin  litera- 
ture to-day  would  think  of  reading  any  of  the  poetry  or  prose 
written  after  the  beginning  of  the  second  century. 

During  the  three  hundred  years  before  the  invasions  those  Baiianoe 
who  read  at  all  did  not  ordinarily  take  the  trouble  to  study  the  compen- 
classics,  but  relied  upion  mere  collections  of  quotations ;  and 


for  what  they  called  science,  upon  compeodiums  and  manuals. 
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These  the  Middle  Ages  inherited,  and  it  was  not  until  the  time 
of  Petrarch,  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that  Europe  once  more 
reached  a  degree  of  cultivation  which  enabled  the  more  dis- 
criminating scholars  to  appreciate  the  best  productions  of  the 
great  authors  of  antiquity,  both  Greek  and  Latin.* 
PKpuatian  In  Spite  of  the  general  decline  of  which  we  have   been 

tlanlty.  speaking,  the  Roman  world  appeared  to  be  making  progress 

in  one  important  respect.  During  the  first  and  second  centu- 
ries a  sort  of  moral  revival  took  place  and  a  growing  religious 
enthusiasm  showed  itself,  which  prepared  the  way  for  the 
astonishingly  rapid  introduction  of  the  new  Christian  religion. 
Some  of  the  pagan  philosophers  had  quite  given  up  the  old 
idea  which  we  find  in  Homer  and  Virgil,  that  there  were  many 
gods,  and  had  reached  an  elevated  conception  of  the  one  God 
and  of  our  duty  toward  Him.  "  Our  duty,"  writes  the  philoso- 
pher Epictetus  at  the  end  of  the  first  century, "  is  to  follow 
God,  ...  to  be  of  one  mind  with  Him,  to  devote  ourselves  to 
the  performance  of  His  commands."  The  emperor  Marcus 
Aureiius  (d.  i8o)  expresses  similar  sentiments  in  his  Medi- 
tations? the  notes  which  he  wrote  for  his  own  guidance. 
There  was  a  growing  abhorrence  for  the  notorious  vices  of 
the  great  cities,  and  an  ever- increasing  demand  for  pure  and 
upright  conduct.  The  pagan  religions  taught  that  the  souls 
of  the  dead  continued  to  exist  in  Hades ;  but  the  hfe  to  come 
was  believed  to  be  a  dreary  existence  at  best. 
Promi***  of  Christianity  brought  with  it  a  new  hope  for  all  those  who 

would  escape  from  the  bondage  of  sin,  of  which  the  serious- 
minded  were  becoming  more  and  more  conscious.  It  promised, 
moreover,  eternal  happiness  after  death  to  all  who  would  con- 
sistently strive  to  do  right.  It  appealed  to  the  desires  and 
needs  of  all  kinds  of  men  and  women.     For  every  one  irfio 

1  Reference,  Adams,  Civilitaiion  during  tht  Middle  Agis,  Chapter  11, "  What 
the  Middle  Ages  started  with." 

1  There  are  a  number  of  editions  of  this  vork  In  English,  and  selections 
frcm  Epictelus  an  Issued  bj  Kveral  publishers.    See  Stadings,  Gnpter  IX. 
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accepted  the  Gospel  might  look  forward  in  the  next  world  to 
such  joy  as  he  could  never  hope  to  experience  in  this. 

The  new  reliinon,  as  it  spread  from  Palestine  amone  the  Chrutlultr 

And  Hi£aA- 

Geatiles,  was  much  modified  by  the  religious  ideas  of  those  lunttnita 
who  accepted  it.  A  group  of  Christiaa  philosophers,  who  are  dm  unui. 
Icnown  as  the  early  fathers,  strove  to  show  that  the  Gospel  was 
in  accord  with  the  aspirations  of  the  best  of  the  pagans.  In 
certain  ceremonies  the  former  modes  of  worship  were  accepted 
by  the  new  religion.  From  ample  beginnings  the  church  devel- 
oped a  distinct  priesthood  and  an  elaborate  service.  In  this 
way  Christianity  and  the  higher  forms  of  paganism  tended  to 
come  nearer  and  nearer  to  each  other  as  time  went  on.  In  one 
sense,  it  is  true,  they  met  like  two  armies  in  mortal  conflict ;  but 
at  the  same  time  they  tended  to  merge  into  one  another  like  two 
streams  which  had  been  following  converging  courses.  At  the 
confluence  of  the  streams  stands  Boethius  (d.  about  524),  the  J 
most  gifted  of  the  later  Roman  writers.  His  beautiful  book, 
The  Consolation  of  Philosophy,  was  one  of  the  most  popular 
works  during  the  Middle  Ages,  when  every  one  believed  that 
its  author  was  a  Christian.*  Yet  there  is  nothing  in  the  book 
to  indicate  that  he  was  more  than  a  religious  pagan,  and  some 
scholars  doubt  if  he  ever  fully  accepted  the  new  religion. 

7,  We  learn  from  the  letters  of  St.  Paul  that  the  earliest  Theprimi- 
ChristiBn  communities  found  it  necessary  to  have  some  organi-  toiic,  chuck, 
lation.  They  chose  certain  officers,  the  bishops  —  that  is  to 
say,  overseers — and  the  presbyters  or  elders,  but  St.  Paul  does 
not  tell  us  exactly  what  were  the  dudes  of  these  officers. 
There  were  also  the  deacons,  who  appear  to  have  bad  the  care 
of  the  poor  of  the  community.  The  first  Christians  looked  lor 
the  speedy  coming  of  Christ  before  their  own  generation 
should  pass  away.  Since  all  were  filled  with  enthusiasm  for 
the  Gospel  and  eagerly  awaited  the  last  day,  they  did  not  feel 
tke  need  of  an  elaborate  constitution.  Dut  as  time  went  on 
1  Tten  b  Ml  Engltili  tnunbtido  of  thb  poUUhed  hj  Stock  (fi.ac.). 
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the  Christian  communities  greatly  increased  in  size,  and  many 
jcnned  them  who  had  little  or  none  of  the  original  fervor  aiKl 
spirituality.  It  became  necessary  to  develop  a  regular  system 
of  church  government  in  order  to  control  the  erring  and  expel 
those  who  brought  disgrace  upon  their  religion  by  notoriously 
bad  conduct. 

A  tamous  little  book,  The  Unity  of  the  Church,  by  Bishop 
Cyprian  (d.  358)  gives  us  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  Church 
a  few  decades  before  the  Christian  religion  was  legalized 
by  Constantine.  This  and  other  sources  indicate  that  the 
followers  of  Christ  had  already  come  to  believe  in  a  "  Cath- 
olic " —  i.e.,  a  universal  —  Church  which  embraced  all  the 
communities  of  true  believers  wherever  they  might  be.  To 
this  one  universal  Church  all  must  belong  who  hoped  to 
be  saved.' 

A  sharp  distinction  was  already  made  between  the  officers 
of  the  Church,  who  were  called  the  clergy,  and  the  people,  or 
laity.  To  the  clergy  was  committed  the  government  of  the 
Church  as  well  as  the  instruction  of  its  members.  In  each  of 
the  Roman  cities  was  a  bishop,  and  at  the  head  of  the  country 
communities,  a  priest  (Latin,  presbyter),  who  had  succeeded  to 
the  original  elders  (presbyters)  mentioned  in  the  New  Testa- 
ment. Below  the  bishop  and  the  priest  were  the  lower  orders 
of  the  clergy, —  the  deacon  and  subdeacon, — and  below  these 
the  so-called  minor  orders  —  the  acolyte,  exorcist,  reader,  and 
doorkeeper.  The  bishop  exercised  a  certain  control  over  the 
priests  within  his  territory.  It  was  not  unnatural  that  the 
bishops  in  the  chief  towns  of  the  Roman  provinces  should  be 
especially  influential    in   church  affairs.      They  came   to   be 

1  Whoever  sepaiatea  himself  from  the  Church,  vdtei  Cyprian,  Issepaiated  from 
the  promises  of  the  Church.  "  He  is  an  alien,  he  is  profane,  he  Is  an  enemy,  ha 
can  no  longer  liaTS  God  (or  his  father  who  has  not  Uie  Chnrch  for  hia  nnthcr. 
If  anyone  Could  escape  who  was  outside  the  Ark  of  Noah,  so  also  may  he  escape 
who  shall  ba  outude  tlie  bounds  of  Ihe  Church."  See  Riadingi  in  Enrtfiait 
BuMy,  Ch^ter  IL 
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called  arehhisheps,  and  might  stiinmoQ  the  iMshops  of  the 
province  to  a  council  to  decide  important  matters. 

In  311  the  emperor  Galerius  issued  a  decree  placii^  the  Th»iii«tim- 
Chiistian  icligion  upon  the  same  legal  footing  as  paganism,  jij.  FMiUau 
Constantine,  the  first  Christian  cm peroT,  carefully  enforced  this  DfRomft 
edict,     lo  335  the  fim  general  council  of  Christendom  was  period, 
called  together  under  his  auspices  at  Nicea.     It  is  clear  from 
the  decrees  of  this  &mous  assembly  that  the  Catholic  Church 
had  already  assumed  the  form  that  it  was  to  retain  down  to  the 
present  moment,  except  that  there  is  no  explicit  recognition  of 
the  Kshop  of  Rome  as  the  head  of  the  whole  church.     Nev- 
ertheless, there  were  a  number  of  reasons  —  to  be  discussed  -vO* 
later  —  why  the  Bishop  of  Rome  should  sometime  become  the  ^     .■  ' 
acknowledged  ruler  of  western  Christendom.    The  first  of  the  iS 
Roman  bishops  to  play  a  really  important  part  in  authentic     N.       '. 
history  was  Leo  the  Great,  who  did  not  take  office  until  440.*        v^/ 

Constantine's  successois  soon  forbade  pagan  practices  and  TheOtanicb 
began  to  issue  laws  which  gave  the  Christian  clergy  important  dotUa  cou, 
privileges.  In  the  last  book  of  the  Theodosian  Code,  a  great 
collection  of  the  laws  of  the  Empire,  which  was  completed  in 
438,  all  the  imperial  decrees  are  to  be  found  which  relate  to 
the  Christian  Church  and  the  clei^.  We  find  that  the  clergy, 
in  view  of  their  holy  duties,  were  exempted  from  certain  oner- 
ous offices  and  from  some  of  the  taxes  which  the  laity  had 
to  pay.  They  were  also  permitted  to  receive  bequests.  The 
emperors  themselves  richly  endowed  the  Church.  Their 
example  was  followed  by  rulers  and  private  individuals  all 
through  the  Middle  Ages,  so  that  die  Church  became  incred- 
ibly wealthy  and  enjoyed  a  far  greater  income  than  any  state 
of  Europe.  The  clergy  were  permitted  to  try  certain  cases  at 
law,  and  they  themselves  had  the  privilege  of  being  tried  in 
their  own  church  courts  for  minor  criminal  offenses.  This 
"Tbi  AddlUoa  of  Cbto- 
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kst  book  of  the  Code  begins  with  a  definition  of  the  Tiinit]' ; 
and  much  space  is  given  to  a  descriptioD  of  the  different  kinds 
of  unbehevers  and  the  penalties  attached  to  a  refusal  to  accept 
the  religion  of  the  government.* 

In  these  provisions  of  the  Theodosian  Code  the  later  medi- 
aval  Church  is  clearly  foreshadowed.  The  imperial  govern- 
ment in  the  West  was  soon  overthrown  by  the  barbarian 
conquerors,  but  the  Catholic  Church  conquered  and  absorbed 
the  conquerors.  When  the  officers  of  the  Empire  deserted 
their  posts  the  bishops  stayed  to  meet  the  oncoming  invader. 
They  continued  to  represent  the  old  civilization  and  ideas  of 
order.  It  was  the  Church  that  kept  the  Latin  language  alive 
among  those  who  knew  only  a  rude  German  dialect.  It  was 
the  Church  that  maintained  some  little  education  in  even  the 
darkest  period  of  confusion,  for  without  the  ability  to  read 
Latin  its  services  could  not  have  been  performed  and  its 
officers  could  not  have  carried  on  their  correspondence  with 
one  another. 

8.  Although  the  Roman  Empire  remained  one  in  law,  gov- 
ernment, and  culture  until  the  Germans  came  in  sufficient  force 
to  conquer  the  western  portions  of  it,  a  tendency  may  never- 
theless be  noticed  some  time  before  the  conquest  for  the  east- 
ern and  western  portions  to  drift  apart.  Constantine,  who 
established  his  supremacy  only  after  a  long  struggle  with  his 
rivals,  hoped  to  strengthen  the  vast  state  by  establishing  a 
second  capital,  which  should  lie  far  to  the  east  and  dominate  a 
region  very  remote  from  Rome.  Constantinople  was  accord- 
ingly founded  in  330  on  the  confines  of  Europe  and  Asia.* 
This  was  by  no  means  supposed  to  destroy  the  unity  of  the 
Empire.  Even  when  Theodosius  the  Great  arranged  (395) 
that  both  his  sons  should  succeed  him,  and  that  one  should 

1  Sm  Kiadingi  in  Euroftan  Hillary,  Chapter  II,  for  ertracts  Irom  the 
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nk  in  the  West  and  one  in  the  East,  he  did  not  intend  to  divide 
tbe  Empiie.  It  is  true  that  there  continued  to  be  theieaftei 
two  emperois,  each  in  his  own  capital,  but  they  were  supposed 
to  govern  one  empire  conjointly  and  in  "  unanimity."  New 
laws  were  to  be  accepted  by  both.  The  writera  of  the  time  do 
not  speak  of  two  states  but  continue  to  refer  to  "  the  Empire," 
as  if  the  administration  were  still  in  the  hands  of  one  ruler. 
Indeed  the  idea  of  one  government  for  all  civilized  mankind 
did  not  pass  away  but  continued  to  influence  men  during  the 
whole  of  the  Middle  Ages. 

Although  it  was  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Empire  that  the 
barbarians  first  got  a  permanent  foothold,  the  emperors  at 
Constantinople  were  able  to  keep  a  portion  of  the  old  posses- 
sions of  the  Empire  under  their  rule  for  centuries  after  the 
Germans  had  completely  conquered  the  West.  When  at  last 
the  eastern  capital  of  the  Empire  fell,  it  was  not  into  the  hands 
of  the  Germans,  but  into  those  of  the  Turks,  who  have  held  it 
since  1453- 

There  will  be  no  room  in  this  volume  to  follow  the  history 
of  the  Eastern  Empire,  although  it  cannot  be  entirely  ignored 
in  studying  western  Europe.  Its  language  and  civilization  had 
always  been  Greek,  and  owing  to  this  and  the  influence  of  the 
Orient,  its  culture  offers  a  marked  contrast  to  that  of  the  Latin 
West,  which  was  adopted  by  the  Germans.  Learning  never  I 
died  out  in  the  East  as  it  did  in  the  West,  nor  did  art  reach  ] 
so  low  an  ebb. 

For  some  centuries  after  tbe  disruption  of  the  Roman  < 
Empire  in   the  West,  the   capital   of  the  Eastern   Empire  SMtinlitbr 
enjoyed  the  distinction  of  being  the  largest  and  most  wealthy  dtyolBaropt 
city  of  Europe.     Within  its  walls  could  be  found   the   iodi-  s^luddli 
cations  of  a  reflnement  and  civilization  which  had  almost 
disappeared   in    the   Occident.     Its   beautiful   buildings,  its 
parks  and   paved  streets,  filled  the  traveler  from   the  West 
with  astoDishment.    When,  during  the  Crusades,  the  western 
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peoples  were  brought  into  contact  with  the  learning  and- 
culture  of  Constantinople  they  were  greatly  and  pemuu 
nently  impressed  by  them. 

General  Reading.  —  For  an  outline  of  the  hbtory  of  the  Roman 
Empire  during  (be  centuries  immediately  preceding  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions, see  BoTSFORD,  History  of  Romt,  Wkst,  Ancient  Hiitmy  le  tkr 
Death  of  CharUmagnt,  MvHRs,  Rome:  Iti  Riie  and  Fall,  or  MORBY, 
Otitlints  of  Roman  History,  —  all  Trilh  plenty  of  references  to  larger 
works  on  (be  subject.  The  best  work  in  English  on  the  conditions  in 
Ibe  Empire  upon  the  eve  of  (he  invasions  is  Dill,  Reman  Society  in  tfc 
Last  Century  of  ike  Western  Empire  (Macmiltan.  J2.00).  HATCH,  Th< 
Infliunte  of  Greek  Tkougit  ufon  the  Christian  Church  (William*  & 
Norgate,  f  1.00),  and  Renan,  The  Influence  of  Rome  on  the  DnieleprntHt 
of  the  Catholic  Church  (Williams  &  Norgate,  ll-OO),  are  very  impoTtant 
for  the  advanced  student.  The  best  of  (he  numerous  editions  of  Gib- 
bon's great  work,  The  Decline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whicb 
covers  the  whole  history  of  the  Middle  Ages,  is  that  edilad  by  Bury 
(The  Macmilian  Company,  •}  vols.,  f  i4-oo). 
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TU  GERKAIT  nTTASIONS  Ain)  THE  BBEAE-VP  OF  THS 
BOHAH  EKPIRB 

9.  Previous  to  the  year  375  the  attempts  of  the  Germans  to  The  Htmi 
penetrate  into  the  Empire  appear  to  have  been  due  to  their  ootmiati) 
love  of  conquest,  their  love  of  adventure,  their  hope  of  enjoy-  Bittieoi 
ing  some  of  the  advantages  of  their  civilized  neighbors,  or  the  yjt. 
need  of  new  lands  for  their  increasing  numbers.  'I'he  Romans, 
by  means  of  their  armies  and  walls,  had  up  to  this  time  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  barbarians  from  violently  occupying 
their  territory.  But  suddenly  a  new  force  appeared  which 
thrust  the  Germans  out  upon  the  weakened  Empire,  'f'he 
Huns,  a  Mongolian  folk  from  central  Asia,  swept  down  upon 
the  Goths,  who  were  a  German  tribe  settled  upon  the  Danube, 
and  forced  a  part  of  them  to  seek  shelter  across  the  river,  within 
the  boundaries  of  the  Empire.  Here  they  soon  felt  out  with 
the  imperial  officials,  and  a  great  battle  was  fought  at  Adrianople 
in  378  in  which  the  Goths  defeated  and  slew  the  emperor, 
Valens.  The  Germans  had  now  not  only  broken  through  the 
boundaries  of  the  Empire,  but  they  had  also  learned  that  they 
coukl  defeat  the  Roman  legions.  The  battle  of  Adrianople 
may,  therefore,  be  said  to  mark  the  beginning  of  the  conquest 
of  the  western  part  of  the  Empire  by  the  Germans.  For  some 
years,  however,  after  the  battle  of  Adrianople  the  various  bands 
of  West  Goths — or  Visigoths,  as  they  are  often  called  — 
were  induced  to  accept  the  terms  offered  by  the  emperor's 
■  officials  and  some  of  the  Goths  agreed  to  serve  as  soldiers  in 
the  Roman  armies. 
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Before  long  one  of  the  German  chieftains,  Alaric;  became  dis- 
satisfied with  the  treatment  that  he  received.  He  collected  an 
army,  of  which  the  nucleus  consisted  of  West  Goths,  and  set 
out  for  Italy.  Rome  fell  into  his  hands  in  410  and  was  plun- 
dered by  his  followers.  Alaric  appears*to  have  been  deeply- 
impressed  by  the  sight  of  the  civilization  about  him.  He  did 
not  destroy  the  city,  hardly  even  did  serious  damage  to  it,  and 
he  gave  especial  orders  to  hia  soldiers  not  to  injure  the  churches 
or  take  their  property.' 

Alaric  died  before  he  could  find  a  satisfactory  spot  for  his 
people  to  settle  upon  permanently.  After  his  death  ^e  West 
Goths  wandered  into  Gaul,  and  then  into  Spain,  which  had 
already  been  occupied  by  other  barbarian  tribes,  —  the  Vandals 
and  Suevi.  These  had  crossed  the  Rhine  into  Gaul  four  years 
before  Alaric  took  Rome ;  for  three  years  they  devastated  the 
country  and  then  proceeded  across  the  Pyrenees.  When  the 
West  Goths  reached  Sf)ain  they  quickly  concluded  peace  with 
the  Roman  government.  They  then  set  to  work  to  fight  the 
Vandals,  with  such  success  that  the  emperor  granted  them  a 
considerable  district  (419)  in  southern  Gaul,  where  they  estab- 
lished a  West  Gothic  kingdom.  Ten  years  after,  the  Vandals 
moved  on  into  Africa,  where  they  founded  a  kingdom  and 
extended  their  control  over  the  western  Mediterranean.  Their 
place  in  Spain  was  taken  by  the  West  Goths  who,  under  their 
king,  Euric  (466-484),  conquered  a  great  part  of  the  peninsula, 

1  St.  Augustine,  iriiDVis  Uien  living,  gives  ua  an  Ida  of  the  impreuion  that 
the  captuie  gf  Kome  made  upon  tKe  minds  of  contemporaries,  in  an  extraordinuj 
»oil£  of  his  called  Tin  City  of  Gad.  He  undertakes  to  refute  the  argument  of  th« 
pagans  that  the  fall  of  the  city  was  due  to  the  anger  of  their  old  gods,  who  were 
believed  to  have  withdrawn  their  protf  ction  on  account  of  th^  insulta  he.iped  upon 
them  by  the  Christians,  who  regarded  Ihemas  demons.  He  points  out  that  the 
gods  ii*om  fneas  had  brought,  according  to  tradition,  froui  Troy  had  been 
unable  to  protect  the  city  from  iu  enemies  and  aslcs  why  any  reliance  should 
be  placed  upon  them  when  transferred  Colalian  soil  His  elaborate  refutation  of 
pagan  objecUani  shows  us  that  heathen  beliefs  still  had  a  strong  bold  upon  an 
important  part  of  the  papulation  and  that  the  question  of  the  truth  or  foljity  of 
the  pagan  leligion  was  still  a  living  one  in  Italy. 
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BO  that  their  kingdom  exteiidnl  from  the  Loire  to  die  Stnuts 
of  GibraJtar.' 

It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  follow  the  confused  history  of  oaonaK 
the  movements  of  the  innutnera.ble  bands  of  restless  barba-  oithaBn 
lians  who  wandered  about  Europe  during  the  fiflh  century,  natory. 
Scarcely  any  part  of  western  Europe  was  lefl  unmolested ; 
even   Britain  was  conquered  by  German  tribes,  the  Angles 
and  Saxons. 

To  add  to  the  universal  confusion  caused  by  the  influx  of  Attn«  u 
the  German  tribes,  the  Huns,  the  Mongolian  people  who  had 
first  pushed  the  West  Goths  into  the  Empire,  now  began  to  fill 
western  Europe  with  terror.  Under  their  chief,  Attila,  —  "  the 
scourge  of  God,"  as  the  trembling  Romans  called  him,  —  the 
savage  Huns  invaded  Gaul.  But  the  Roman  inhabitants  and 
the  Germans  joined  against  the  invaders  and  defeated  them  in 
the  battle  of  Cbftlons,  in  451.     Af^er  this  rebuff  Attila  turned  Battieoi 

to  Italy.    But  the  impending  danger  was  averted.     Attila  was ' 

induced  by  an  embassy,  headed  by  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  to 
give  up  his  plan  of  marching  upon  Rome.  Within  a  year  he 
died  and  with  him  perished  the  power  of  the  Huns,  who  never 
troubled  Europe  again.  Their  threatened  invasion  of  Italy 
produced  one  permanent  result  however ;  for  it  was  then  that 
fiigitives  from  the  cities  of  northeastern  Italy  fled  to  the  sandy 
islets  just  off  the  Adriatic  shore  and  founded  the  town  which  ] 
was  to  grow  into  the  beautiful  and  powerful  city  of  Venice.*       "  """■ 

10.  The  year  476  has  commonly  been  taken  as  the  date  of  The  ■  tin '  of 
the  "fall"  of  the  Western  Empire  and  of  the  beginning  of  the  mtba^ut, 
Middle  Ages.    What  happened  in  that  year  was  this.     Since  * 
Theodosius  the  Great,  in  395,  had  provided  that  his  two  sons 
should  divide  the  administration  of  the  Empire  between  them, 
most  of  the  emperors  of  the  West  had   proved  weak  and 
indolent  rulers.    The  barbarians  wandered  hither  and  thither 
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pretty  much  at  their  pleasure,  and  Ihe  German  troops  in  the 
service  of  the  Empire  amused  themselves  setting  up  and  throw- 
ing down  puppet  emperors.  In  476  the  German  mercenaries 
in  the  Roman  army  demanded  that  a  third  part  of  Italy  be 
given  to  them.  On  the  refusal  of  this  demand,  Odoacer, 
their  leader,  banished  the  last  of  the  western  emperors  (whose 
name  was,  by  the  irony  of  fate,  Romulus  Augustus  the  Little) 
to  a  villa  near  Naples.  Then  Odoacer  sent  the  insignia  of 
empire  to  the  eastern  emperor  with  the  request  that  he  be 
permitted  to  rule  Italy  as  the  emperor's  delegate,  thus  putting 
an  end  to  the  line  of  the  western  emperors.* 

It  was  not,  however,  given  to  Odoacer  to  establish  an  endur- 
ing German  kingdom  on  Italian  soil,  for  he  was  conquered 
by  the  great  Theodoric,  the  Icing  of  the  East  Goths  (or 
Ostrogoths).  Theodoric  had  spent  ten  years  of  his  early  youth 
in  Constantinople  and  had  thus  become  familiar  with  Roman 
life.  Since  his  return  to  his  people  be  had  been  alter- 
nately a  dangerous  enemy  and  an  embarrassing  friend  to  the 
eastern  emperor.  The  East  Goths,  under  his  leadership,  had 
harassed«id  devastated  various  parts  of  the  Eastern  Empire, 
and  had  once  threatened  the  capital  itself.  The  emperor  had 
repeatedly  conciliated  him  by  conferring  upon  him  various 
honors  and  titles  and  by  making  large  grants  of  money  and 
land  to  his  people.  It  must  have  been  a  great  relief  to  the 
government  when  Theodoric  determined  to  lead  his  people 
to  Italy  against  Odoacer.  "  If  I  b\\,"  Theodoric  said  to  the 
emperor,  "  you  will  be  relieved  of  an  expensive  and  trouble- 
some friend ;  if,  with  the  divine  permission,  I  succeed,  I  shall 
govern  in  your  name  and  to  your  glory,  the  Roman  Senate  and 
that  part  of  the  Empire  delivered  fioro  slavery  by  my  victorious 
arms." 

The  struggle  between  Theodoric  and  Odoacer  lasted  for 

several  years,  but  Odoacer  was  finally  shut  up  in  Ravenna  and 

^  Kcfenace,  Oman,  Dark  Aga,  Qopta  L 
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surrendered,  only  to  be  treacherously  slain  a  few  days  later  by 
Theodoric's  own  hand  (493).' 

The  attitude  of  the  East  Goths  toward  the  people  already  in  tmbu 
possesdon  of  the  land  and  toward  the  Roman  culture  is  sig-  luiy. 
niiicant.    Theodoric  put  the  name  of  the  eastern  emperor  on 
the  coins  that  he  issued  and  did  everything  in  his  power  to 
insure  the  emperor's  approval  of  the  new  German  kingdom. 


lateiior  of  s  Charcb  al  Ranana,  built  in  Theodoric's  Tims 

Nevertheless,  although  he  desired  that  the  emperor  should 
sanction  his  usurpation,  Theodoiic  had  no  idea  of  being  really 
subordinate  to  Constantinople. 

The  invaders  appropriated  one  third  of  the  land  for  them- 
selves, but  this  was  done  with  discretion  and  no  disorder 
appears  to  have  resulted.  Theodoric  maintained  the  Roman 
laws  and  institutions,  which  he  greatly  admired.  The  old 
offices  and  titles  were  retained,  and  Goth  and  Roman  lived 

>  Relemice,  Oman,  Dark  Aga,  Chapter  IL 
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nnder  the  same  Roman  law.  Order  was  restored  and  learning 
encouraged.  In  Ravenna,  which  Theodoric  chose  for  his 
capital,  beautiful  buildings  that  date  from  his  reign  still  exist. 

On  his  death  in  526,  Theodoric  left  behind  him  an 
admirably  organized  state,  but  it  had  one  conspicuous  weak- 
ness. The  Goths,  although  Christians,  were  unorthodox 
according  to  the  standard  of  the  Italian  Christians.  They 
had  been  converted  by  eastern  inissionaTies,  who  taught  them 
the  Arian  heresy  earlier  prevalent  at  Constantmople.  This 
doctrine,  which  derived  its  name  from  Anus,  a  presbyter  of 
Alexandria  (d.  336),  had  been  condemned  by  the  Council  of 
Nicsea.  The  followers  of  Arius  did  not  have  the  same  con- 
ception of  Christ's  nature  and  of  the  relations  of  the  three 
members  of  the  Trinity  as  that  sanctioned  at  Rome.  The 
East  Goths  were,  therefore,  not  only  barbarians, — which  might 
have  been  forgiven  them,  —  but  were  guilty,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  orthodox  Italians,  of  the  unpardonable  offense  of  heresy. 
Theodoric  himself  was  exceptionally  tolerant  for  his  times.  His 
conviction  that  "  we  cannot  command  in  matters  of  religion 
because  no  one  can  be  compelled  to  believe  against  his  will," 
showed  a  spirit  alien  to  the  traditions  of  the  Roman  Empire  and 
the  Roman  Church,  which  represented  the  orthodox  belief. 

II.  While  Theodoric  had  been  establishing  his  kingdom  in 
Italy  with  such  enlightenment  and  moderation,  what  is  now 
France  was  coming  under  the  control  of  the  most  powerfiil  of 
the  barbarian  peoples,  the  Franks,  who  were  to  play  a  more 
important  role  in  the  formation  of  modem  Europe  than  any 
of  the  other  German  races.  Besides  the  kingdoms  of  the 
East  Goths  and  the  Franks,  the  West  Goths  had  their  kingdom 
in  Spain,  the  Burgundians  had  established  themselves  on  the 
Rhone,  and  the  Vandals  in  Africa.  Royal  alliances  were  con- 
cluded between  the  reigning  houses  of  these  nations,  and  for 
the  first  time  in  the  history  of  Europe  we  see  something  like 
a  family  of  nations,  living  each  within  its  own  boundaries  anJd 
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dealing  with  one  another  as  independent  powers.  It  seemed  for 
a  few  years  as  if  the  process  of  assimilation  between  Geimans 
and  Romans  was  going  to  matie  rapid  progress  without 
involving  any  considerable  period  of  disorder  and  retrogressbo. 


Hap  of  Eniope  in  Ihe  Time  of  Tbeodoric 

But  no  such  good  fortune  was  in  store  for  Europe,  which  Biiuietion 
was  now  only  at  the  beginning  of  the  turmoil  from  which  it  utentnn. 
was  to  emerge  almost  completely  barbarized.    Science,  art,  and 
literature  could  find  no  foothold  in  the  shifting  political  sands 
of  the  following  centuries.     Boethius,'  whom  Theodoric  put  Boetnim. 
to  death  0n  514  or  535)  for  alleged  treasonable  correspondence 
ISm  above,  p.  19. 
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with  the  emperor,  was  the  last  Latin  writer  who  can  be  com- 
pared in  any  way  with  the  classical  authois  in  his  style  and 
mastery  of  the  language.  He  was  a  scholar  as  welt  as  a  poet, 
and  his  treatises  on  logic,  music,  etc.,  weie  highly  esteemed 
by  following  generations, 
c«wiodDtni  Theodoric's    distinguished    Roman   counselor,   Cassiodonis 

muiuii.  (d.  57s),  to  whose  letters  we  owe  a  great  part  of  our  knowledge 
of  the  period,  busied  himself  in  his  old  age  in  preparing  text- 
books of  the  liberal  arts  and  sciences,  —  grammar,  arithmetic, 
logic,  geometry,  rhetoric,  music,  and  astronomy.  His  manuab 
were  intended  to  give  the  uninstnicted  priests  a  sufficient 
preparation  for  the  study  of  the  Bible  and  of  the  doctrines  of 
the  Church.  His  absurdly  inadequate  anU,  to  us,  silly  treat- 
ment of  these  seven  important  subjects,  to  which  he  devotes 
a  few  pages  each,  enables  us  to  estimate  the  low  plane  to 
which  learning  had  fallen  in  Italy  in  the  sixth  century.  Yet 
his  books  were  regarded  as  standard  treatises  in  these  great 
fiekls  of  knowledge  all  through  the  Middle  Ages.  So  mediaeval 
Europe  owed  these,  and  other  text-books  upon  which  she  was 
dependent  for  her  knowledge,  to  the  period  when  Latin  culture 
^'  was  coming  to  an  end. 

Bc»rclly«By        A  loug  period  of  gloom  now  begins.     Between  the  time  of 
weitsm  Theodoric   and    that   of  Charlemagne    three    hundred    years 

jDetEeBiitb,  elapsed,  during  which  scarcely  a  writer  was  to  be  found  who 
eliMii  cen-  could  compose,  even  in  the  worst  of  Latin,  a  chronicle  of  the 
events  of  his  day.'  Everything  conspired  to  discourage  educa- 
tion. The  great  centers  of  learning  —  Carthage,  Rome,  Alex- 
andria, Milan — were  partially  destroyed  by  the  barbarians  or 
the  Arabs.  The  libraries  which  had  been  kept  in  the  temples  of 
the  gods  were  often  annihilated,  along  with  the  pagan  shrines, 
byChrbtian  enthusiasts,  who  were  not  sorry  to  see  the  heathen 
literature  disappear  with  the  heathen  religion.  Shortly  after 
Theodoric's  death  the  eastern  emperor  withdrew  the  support 

1  See  Atiufittfi,  Chapter  HI  (snd),  forhiitDtical  wriUagi  olthii  pariod. 
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which  the  government  had  hitherto  granted  to  public  teachers 
and  closed  the  great  school  at  Athens.  The  only  important 
historian  of  the  sixth  century  was  the  half-illiterate  Gregory, 
Bishop  of  Tours  (d.  594),  whose  whole  work  is  unimpeachable 
evidence  of  the  sad  state  of  intellectual  affairs.  He  at  least 
heartily  appreciated  his  own  ignorance  and  exclaims,  in  incor- 
rect Latin,  "Woe  to  our  time,  for  the  study  of  letters  has 
perished  &om  among  us." 

12.  The  year  after  Theodoric's  death  one  of  the  greatest  jnitiDUn 
of  the  emperors  of  the  East,  Justinian  (527-565),  came  to  the   id^Montol 
throne  at  Constantinople,'     He  undertook  to  regain  for   the  and  the  But 
Empire  the  provinces  in  Africa  and  Italy  that  had  been  occu- 
pied by  the  Vandals  and  East  Goths.     His  general,  Belisarius, 
overthrew  the  Vandal  kingdom  in  northern  Africa  in  534,  but 
it  was  a  more  difficult  task  to  destroy  the  Gothic  rule  in  Italy. 
However,  in  spite  of  a  brave  defense,  the  Goths  were  so  com- 
pletely defeated  in  553  that  they  agreed  to  leave  Italy  with  all 
their  movable  possessions.     What  became  of  the  remnants  of 
the  race  we  do  not  know.    They  had  been  too  few  to  maintain 
their  control  over  the  mass  of  the  Italians,  who  were  ready, 
wTth  a  religious  zeal  which  cost  them  dear,  to  open  their  gates 
to  the  hostile  armies  of  Justinian. 

The  destruction  of  the  Gothic  kingdom  was  a  disaster  for  TheLom- 
Italy.  Immediately  after  the  death  of  Justinian  the  country  itai;. 
was  ovenun  anew,  by  the  Lombards,  the  last  of  the  great  Ger- 
man peoples  to  establish  themselves  within  the  bounds  of  the 
former  Empire.  They  were  a  savage  race,  a  considerable  part 
of  which  was  still  pagan,  and  the  Arian  Christians  among  them 
appear  to  have  been  as  hostile  to  the  Roman  Church  as  Iheir 
unconverted  fellows.  The  newcomers  first  occupied  the  region 
north  of  the  Po,  which  has  ever  since  been  called  Lombaidy 
after  them,  and  then  extended   their  conquests  southward. 

}  our  stoi?,  xe  Oman,  Dark  Apt, 
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Instead  of  settling  themselves  with  the  moderation  and  wise 
atatesmanship  of  the  East  Goths,  the  Lombards  chose  to 
inove  about  the  peninsula  pillaging  and  massacring.  Such  of 
the  inhabitants  as  could,  fled  to  the  islands  off  the  coast  The 
Lombards  were  unable,  however,  to  conquer  all  of  Italy. 
Rome,  Ravenna,  and  southern  Italy  continued  to  be  held 
by  the  Greek  empire.  As  time  vent  on,  the  Lombards  lost 
their  wildaess,  accepted  the  orthodox  form  of  Cliristianity,  and 
gradually  assimilated  the  civilization  of  the  people  among  whom 
they  lived.  Their  kingdom  lasted  over  two  hundred  years, 
until  it  was  overthrown  by  Charlemagne. 

13.  None  of  the  German  peoples  of  whom  we  have  so  for 
spoken,  except  the  Franks,  ever  succeeded  in  establishii^  a 
permanent  kingdom.  Their  states  were  overthrown  in  turn  by 
some  other  German  nation,  by  the  Eastern  Empire,  or,  in  the 
case  of  the  West-Gothic  kingdom  in  Spain,  by  the  Mohiumne- 
dans.  The  Franks,  to  whom  we  must  now  turn,  were  destined 
not  only  to  conquer  most  of  the  other  German  tribes  but  eveo 
to  extend  their  boundaries  into  districts  inhabited  by  the  Slavs. 

When  the  Franks  are  first  heard  of  in  history  they  were  set- 
tied  along  the  lower  Rhine,  from  Cologne  to  the  North  S&. 
Their  method  of  getting  a  foothold  in  the  Empire  was  essen- 
tially  different  from  that  which  the  Goths,  Lombards,  and 
Vandals  had  adopted.  Instead  of  severing  their  connection 
with  Germany  and  becoming  an  island  in  the  sea  of  the  Empire, 
they  conquered  by  degrees  the  territory  about  them.  However 
fax  they  might  extend  their  control,  they  remained  in  constant 
touch  with  the  barbarian  reserves  behind  them.  In  this  way 
they  retained  the  warlike  vigor  that  was  lost  by  the  races  who 
were  completely  surrounded  by  the  enervating  influences  of 
Roman  civilization. 

In  the  early  part  of  the  fifth  century  they  had  occupied  the 
district  which  constitutes  to-day  the  kingdom  of  Belgium,  as 
well  as  the  regions  east  of  it.     In  486,  seven  years  before 
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Tbeodoric  founded  his  Italian  kmgdom,  they  went  forth  under 
their  great  king,  Clovis  (a  name  that  later  grew  into  Louis), 
and  defeated  the  Roman  general  who  opposed  them.  They 
extended  their  control  over  Gaul  as  far  south  as  the  Loire, 
which  at  that  time  formed'  the  northern  boundary  of  the  king- 
dom of  the  West  Goths.    Clovis  then 

enlarged  his  empire  on  the  east  by  \ 

the    conquest    of   the   Alemanni,   a  ' 

German  people  living  in  the  region 
of  the  Black  Forest.' 

The  battle  in  which  the  Alemanni  '' 

were  defeated  (496)  is  in  one  respect 
important  above  all  the  other  battles 
of  Clovis.    Although  still  a  pagan 
himself,  bis  wife  was  an   orthodox 
Christian  convert.     In  the  midst  of 
the  conflict,  as  he  saw  his  line  giving 
way,  he  called  upon  Jesus  Christ  and 
pledged    himself  to  be  baptized  in 
His   name    if   He    would    help    the 
Franks  to  victory  over  their  enemies. 
He  kept  his  word  and  was  baptized 
together  with  three  thousand  of  his 
warriors.    His  conversion  had   the 
roost  momentous  consequences  for        A  Fiankish  Wanioi 
Europe.     All    the    other    German 
peoples  within  the  Empire  were  Chi 
all    Arian  heretics ;    and    to    the  orthodox  Christians  about  and 
them  they  seemed  worse  than  heathen.     This  religious  differ- 
ence had^revented  the  Germans  and  Romans  from  inter- 
manying  and  had  retarded  their  fusion  in  other  ways.     But 
with  the  conversion  of  Clovis,  there  was  at  least  one  barbarian 
leader  with  whom  the  Bishop  of  Rome  could  negotiate  as  with 
in,  Dark  Agti,  Cbaptei  IV. 
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a  faithful  son  of  the  Church.  It  is  from  the  orthodox  Gregory 
of  Tours  that  most  of  our  knowledge  of  Clovis  and  his  succes- 
sors is  derived.  In  Gregory's  famous  History  of  the  Franks, 
the  cruel  and  unscrupulous  king  appears  as  God's  chosen 
instrument  for  the  extension  of  the  Catholic  faith.*  Certainly 
Clovis  quickly  learned  to  combine  his  own  interests  with  those 
of  the  Church,  and  the  alliance  between  the  pope  and  the 
Fiankish  kings  was  destined  to  have  a  great  influence  upon 
the  history  of  western  Europe. 
CangoMU  To  the  south  of  Clovis'  new  acquisitions  in  Gaul  lay  the 

kingdom  of  the  Arian  West  Goths,  to  the  southeast  that  of 
another  heretical  German  people,  the  Eurgundians.  Gregory 
of  Tours  reports  him  as  saying  r  "I  cannot  bear  that  these 
Arians  should  be  in  possession  of  a  part  of  Gaul.  Let  us 
advance  upon  them  with  the  aid  of  God ;  after  we  have  con- 
quered them  let  us  bring  their  realms  into  our  power."  So 
zealous  was  the  newly  converted  king  that  he  speedily  extended 
his  power  to  the  Pyrenees,  and  forced  the  West  Goths  to 
confine  themselves  to  the  Spanish  portion  of  their  realm.  The 
Burgundians  became  a  tributary  nation  and  soon  fell  com- 
pletely uqder  the  rule  of  the  Franks.  Then  Clovis,  by  a  series  of 
murders,  brought  portions  of  the  Prankish  nation  itself,  which 
had  previously  been  independent  of  him,  under  his  scepter. 

Charkfterot        14.'  When  Clovis  died  in  511  at  Paris,  which  he  had  made 

fiuikiib 

hiitory.  his  residence,  his  four  sons  divided  his  possessions  among  them. 

Wars  between  rival  brothers,  interspersed  with  the  most  hor- 
rible murders,  fill  the  annals  of  the  Prankish  kingdom  for  over 
a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  Clovis.  Yet  the  nation  con- 
tinued to  develop  in  spite  of  the  unscrupulous  deeds  of  its 
rulers.  It  had  no  enemies  strong  enough  to  assail  it,  and  a 
certain  unity  was  preserved  in  spite  of  the  ever-shifting  distri- 
bution of  territory  among  the  members  of  the  royal  house.* 
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The  Fiankish  kings  succeeded  in  extending  their  power  cxtutoith* 
over  pretty  nearly  all  the  territory  that  is  included  to-day  in  unidoma  la 


portion  of  western  Germany.  By  555,  when  Bavaria  had 
become  tributary  to  the  Prankish  rulers,  their  dominions 
extended  irom  the  Bay  of  Biscay  to  a  point  east  of  Salzburg. 


^M 

'^v^."  ^^^V(T 

"^^3 

^S^ 

The  Dominion*  oE  the  Franks  onder  the  Merovingiam 
Considerable  districts  that  the  Romans  had  never  succeeded 
in  conquering  had  been  brought  into  the  developing  civiliza- 
tioD  of  western  Europe. 

As  a  result  of  the  divisions  of  the  Prankish  lands,  fifty  years  Dlvlilonot 
after  die  death  of  Qovis  three  Prankish  lungdoms  appear  on  twritoiTlata 
the  map.     Neustria,  the  western  kingdom,  with  its  center  at  Autiaiia, 
Paris  or  Soissons,  was  inhabited  mainly  by  the  older  Romanized  enaAy. 
pet^le  among  whom  the  Franks  had  settled.    To  the  east  was 
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Austrasia,  with  Metz  and  Aix-la-Chapelle  as  its  chief  cities. 
This  region  was  completely  Gennan  in  its  population.  In  these 
two  there  was  the  prophecy  of  the  future  France  and  Germany, 
Lastly,  there  was  the  old  Burgundias  realm.  Of  the  Mero- 
vingian kings,  as  the  line  descended  from  Clovis  was  called, 
the  last  to  rule  as  well  as  reign  was  Dagobert  (d.  638),  who 
united  the  whole  Prankish  territory  once  more  under  his 
scepter, 

ThsFraDkiah  A  new  danger,  however,  threatened  the  unity  of  the  Prank- 
ish kingdom,  namely,  the  aspirations  of  the  powerful  nobles. 
In  the  earliest  accounts  which  we  have  of  the  Germans  there 
appear  to  have  been  certain  families  who  enjoyed  a  recognized 
preeminence  over  their  companions.  In  the  course  of  the 
various  conquests  there  was  a  chance  for  the  skillful  leader 
to  raise  himself  in  the  favor  of  the  king.  It  was  only  natural 
that  those  upon  whom  the  king  relied  to  control  distant 
parts  of  the  realm  should  become  dangerously  ambitious  and 
independent 

Tbe  lUvoiB         Among  the  positions  held  by  the  iTObilily  none  was  reputed 

more  honorable  than  those  near  the  kmg  s  person.     Of.  these 

offices  the  most  influential  was  that  of  the  Major  Domus,  or 

Mayor  of  the  Palace,  who  was  a  species  of  prime  minister. 

After    Dagobert's   death    these    mayors   practically   ruled    in 

the  place  of  the  Merovingian  monarchs,  who  became  mere 

"  do-nothing  kings,"  —  rets  fainiants,   as    the   French   call 

them.     The    Austrasian    Mayor  of    the    Palace,    Pippin    of 

Tgoniitian      Heristal,    the   great-grandfather  of  Charlemagne,   succeeded 
of  the  power  ,,..  ,  -ii-..  .  it. 

of  cuiie-        m  getting,  m  addition  to  Austrasia,  both  Neustna  and  Bur- 

lamiiv,  tbe     gundy  under  his  control.     In  this  way  he  laid  the  foundation 

Cuoiinfiui.  of  his  family's  renown.    Upon  his  death,  in  714,  his  task  of 

consolidating  and  defending  the  vast  territories  of  the  Franks 

devolved  upon  his  more  distinguished  son,  Charles  Martel, 

Le.,  the  Hammer.' 

1  RefcRnce,  Onnn,  Dark  Aga,  Chapter  XV. 
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natural  to  ask  upon  what  terms  the  newcomers  lived  among  ■ 
the  old  inhabitants  of  the  Empire,  how  far  they  adopted  the  lation. '"''" 
customs  of  those  among  whom  they  settled,  and  how  far  they 
clung  to  their  old  habits?  These  questions  cannot  be  answered 
very  satisiactorily ;  so  little  is  known  of  the  confused  period  of 
which  we  have  been  speaking  that  it  is  impossible  to  follow 
closely  the  amalgamation  of  the  two  races. 

Yet  a  few  things  are  tolerably  clear.  In  the  first  place,  we  THemnobM 
must  be  on  our  guard  against  exaggerating  the  numbeis  in  tubuiut. 
the  various  bodies  of  invaders.  The  writers  of  the  time  indi- 
cate that  the  West  Goths,  when  they  were  first  admitted  to  the 
Empire  before  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  amounted  to  four  or 
five  hundred  thousand  persons,  including  men,  women,  and 
children.  This  is  the  largest  band  reported,  and  it  must  have 
been  greatly  reduced  before  the  West  Goths,  after  long  wander- 
ings and  many  battles,  finally  settled  in  Spain  and  southern 
GauL  The  Burgundians,  when  they  appear  for  the  first  time 
on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  are  reported  to  have  had  eighty 
thousand  warriors  among  them.  When  Clovis  and  his  army 
were  baptized  the  chronicler  speaks  of  "  over  three  thousand  " 
soldiers  who  became  Christians  upon  that  occasion.  This 
would  seem  to  indicate  that  the  Prankish  king  had  no  larger 
force  at  this  time. 

Undoubtedly  these  figures  are  very  meager  and  unreliable. 
But  the  readiness  with  which  the  Germans  appear  to  have 
adopted  the  language  and  customs  of  the  Romans  woukl  tend 
to  prove  that  the  invaders  formed  but  a  small  minority  of  the 
population.  Since  hundreds  of  thousands  of  barbarians  had 
been  assimilated  during  the  previous  five  centuries,  the  great 
invasions  of  the  fifth  century  can  hardly  have  made  an  abrupt 
change  in  the  character  of  the  population. 

Tlje  barbarians  within  the  old  empire  were  soon  speaking  contiut  tw- 
the  same  conversational  Latin  which  was  everywhere  used  by  ud  wifttn 
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the  Romans  about  them.^  This  vas  much  simpler  than  the 
ehiborate  and  complicated  language  used  in  books,  which  we 
find  so  much  difficulty  in  learning  nowadays.  The  speech  of 
the  common  people  was  gradually  diverging  more  and  more, 
in  the  various  countries  of  southern  Europe,  from  the  written 
l^tJD,  and  finally  grew  into  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  Por- 
tuguese. But  the  barbarians  did  not  produce  this  change,  for 
it  had  begun  before  they  came  and  would  have  gone  on  with- 
out them.  They  did  no  more  than  contribute  a  few  convenient 
words  to  the  new  langu^es. 

The  Germans  appear  to  have  had  no  dislike  for  the  Romans 
nor  the  Romans  for  them,  except  as  long  as  the  Germans 
remained  Arian  Christians.  Where  there  was  no  religious 
barrier  the  two  races  intermarried  freely  from  the  first.  The 
Prankish  kings  did  not  hesitate  to  appoint  Romans  to  important 
positions  in  the  government  and  in  the  army,  just  as  the 
Romans  had  long  been  in  the  habit  of  employing  the  barbarians. 
In  only  one  respect  were  the  two  races  distinguished  for  a 
time,  —  each  had  its  particular  law. 

The  West  Goths  in  the  time  of  Euric  were  probably  the 
first  to  write  down  their  ancient  laws,  using  the  Latin  language. 
Their  example  was  followed  by  the  Franks,  the  Burgundians,  and 
later  by  the  Lombards  and  other  peoples.  These  codes  make  up 
the  "Laws  of  the  Barbarians,"  which  form  our  most  important 
source  of  knowledge  of  the  habits  and  ideas  of  the  Germans 
at  the  time  of  the  invasions.'  For  several  centuries  following 
the  conquest,  the  members  of  the  various  German  tribes  appear 
to  have  been  judged  by  the  laws  of  the  particular  people  to 

1  The  northern  Franks,  who  did  not  penelratB  far  Into  the  Empire,  and  the 
Germans  iriiD  remained  in  Germany  proper  and  in  Scandinavia,  bad  of  cour« 
no  nason  for  giving  up  tiielr  native  tongues ;  the  Angles  and  Saxons  b  Britain 
alsoadheredlothdrs.  These  Germanic  bnguages  in  time  became  Dutcb,  English, 
German,  Danish,  Svedish,  etc  Of  this  matter  •omething  will  be  said  later. 
See  below,  5  97- 

*  Eitracts  from  the  bws  al  the  Salian  Franks  may  be  (ound  in  Headsrson'a 
Hutgriial  Dectimtntt,  pp.  176-1B9. 
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which  tbcy  belonged.  The  older  inhabitants  of  the  Empire, 
on  the  contrary,  continued  to  have  theii  lawsuits  decided 
according  to  the  Roman  law.  This  survived  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages  in  southern  Europe,  where  the  Germans  were  few. 
Elsewhere  the  Germans'  more  primitive  ideas  of  law  prevailed 
until  the  thirteenth  01  fourteenth  century.  A  good  ejcample  of 
these  is  the  picturesque  mediseral  ordeal  by  which  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  suspected  person  was  determined. 

The  German  laws  did  not  provide  for  the  trial,  either  in  the  HMiwr*! 
Roman  or  the  modern  sense  of  the  word,  of  a  suspected  person. 
There  was  no  attempt  to  gather  and  weigh  evidence  and  base 
the  decision  upon  it.  Such  a  mode  of  procedure  was  far  too 
elaborate  for  the  simple-minded  Germans.  Instead  of  a  regu- 
lar trial,  one  of  the  parties  to  the  case  was  designated  to  prove 
that  his  assertions  were  true  by  one  of  the  following  methods : 
(i)  He  might  solemnly  swear  that  he  was  telling  the  truth  and 
get  as  many  other  persons  of  his  own  class  as  the  court  required, 
to  swear  that  they  believed  that  he  was  telling  the  truth.  This 
was  called  eompurgation.  It  was  believed  that  the  divine  ven- 
geance would  be  visited  upon  those  who  swore  falsely.  (2)  On 
the  other  hand,  the  parties  to  the  case,  or  persons  representing 
them,  might  meet  in  combat,  on  the  supposition  that  Heaven 
would  grant  victory  to  the  right  This  was  the  so-called  wager  af 
battle.  (3)  Lastly,  one  or  other  of  the  parties  might  be  required 
to  submit  to  the  ordeal  in  one  of  its  various  forms  :  He  might 
phinge  his  arm  into  hot  water,  or  carry  a  bit  of  hot  iron  for  some 
distance,  and  if  at  the  end  of  three  days  he  showed  no  ill  effects, 
the  case  was  decided  in  his  £ivor.  He  might  be  ordered  to  walk 
over  hot  plowshares,  and  if  he  was  not  burned,  it  was  assumed 
that  God  had  intervened  by  a  miracle  to  establish  the  right.' 

1  ProfESOr  EmeitDn  glva  ao  eicelknt  account  of  the  Germanii:  ideas  of  law 
In  his  lntraduetien,  pp.  73-91 ;  see  also  Hendeison,  Shori  History  0/  Germany, 
pp.  I  j-ai.  For  eiampka  of  tbe  trials,  KC  Translalims  and  Riprinls,  Vol.  IV, 
No.  4.  A  pbilosophiial  account  of  tbe  character  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  eSectt 
en  by  Adams.  Mtdixval  CailitalitH,  Chapter*  IV-V. 
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This  method  of  trial  is  but  one  example  of  the  rude  civilization 
which  displaced  the  refined  and  elaborate  organization  of  the 
Romans. 
Thatukot         i6.   The  account  which  has  been  given  of  the  conditions  in 
A(u.  the  Roman  Empire,  and  of  the  manner  in  which  the  barba- 

rians occupied  its  western  part,  makes  clear  the  great  problem 
of  the  Middle  Ages.  The  Germans,  no  doubt,  varied  a  good 
deal  in  their  habits  and  spirit.  The  Goths  difEered  from  the 
Lombards,  and  the  Franks  from  the  Vandals ;  but  they  all 
agreed  in  knowing  nothing  of  the  art,  literature,  and  science 
which  had  been  developed  by  the  Greeks  and  adopted  by  the 
Romans.  The  invaders  were  ignorant,  simple,  vigorous  people, 
with  no  taste  for  anything  except  fighting  and  bodily  com- 
fort. Such  was  the  disorder  that  their  coming  produced,  that 
the  declining  civilization  of  the  Empire  was  pretty  nearly 
submerged.  The  libraries,  buildings,  and  works  of  art  were 
destroyed  and  there  was  no  one  to  see  that  they  were  restored. 
So  the  western  world  felt  back  into  a  condition  similar  to 
that  in  which  it  had  been  before  the  Romans  conquered  and 
civilized  it.' 

The  loss  was,  however,  temporary.  The  barbarians  did  not 
utterly  destroy  what  they  found,  but  utilized  the  ruins  of  the 
Roman  Empire  in  thsir  gradual  construction  of  a  new  society. 
They  received  suggestions  from  the  Roman  methods  of  agri- 
culture. When  they  reached  a  point  where  they  needed 
them,  they  used  the  models  offered  by  Roman  roads  and 
buildings.  In  short,  the  great  heritage  of  skill  and  invention 
which  had  been  slowly  accumulated  in  Egypt,  Phoenicia,  and 
Greece,  and  which  formed  a  part  of  the  culture  which  the 
Romans  diffused,  did  not  wholly  perish. 


to  be  found  in  Tranilnlions  and  Rrfrinis,  Vol.  VI,  No.  3.  For  the  habits 
the  invading  Germans,  see  Henderson,  Shtrl  Hiilcry  of  Girmaiiy,  pp.  I-l 
Hodgkin,  Dynaily  of  Th4odonut,  last  half  of  Chapter  IL 
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It  required  about  a  thousand  yeara  to  educate  the 
nice ;  but  at  last  Europe,  including  districts  never  embraced  ine'oi' 


in  the  Roman  Empire,  caught  up  once  more  with  antiquity,  nzaiotd 
When,  in  the  foiurteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  first  Italy,  HU^Afs 
and  then  the  rest  of  Europe,  awoke  again  to  the  beauty  and 
trath  of  the  classical  literature  and  began  to  emulate  the 
ancient  art,  the  process  of  educating  the  barbarians  may  be 
said  to  have  been  completed.  Yet  the  Middle  Ages  had  beeii 
by  no  means  a  sterile  period.  They  had  added  their  part  to 
the  heritage  of  the  West.  From  the  union  of  two  great 
elements,  the  ancient  civilization,  which  was  completely  revived 
at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and  the  vigor  and  the 
political  and  social  ideals  of  the  Germans,  a  new  thing  was 
formed,  namely,  our  modem  civilizadon. 

OeoM'al  Beading.  —  By  far  the  most  exhaustive  work  in  English  upon 
the  Gennan  invasions  U  Hodokin,  Italy  and  her  Invadirs.  —  s^rj  bulky 
and  costly  (8  vols.,  >56.5o).  The  author  has,  however,  given  some  of 
the  results  of  hU  work  in  his  excellent  Dynasty  ef  Thtodasiui  (Clarendon 
Pr*»,  tl.50).  and  his  Tlucdoric  the  Goth  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  J1.50). 
Sekgiant,  Th4  Frank!  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  f  r.5a),  gives  more  than 
ia  to  be  found  on  the  sabject  in  either  Emerton  or  Oman. 
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THB  BISK  OF  THE  PAPACT 

17.  While  the  Franks  were  slowly  devebping  the  strength 
which  Charlemagne  employed  to  found  the  most  extensive 
realm  that  has  existed  in  Europe  since  the  Roman  Empire, 
another  government,  whose  power  was  &r  greater,  wh6se 
organization  was  &r  more  perfect,  and  whose  vitality  was 
infinitely  superior  to  that  of  the  Prankish  empire,  namely,  the 
Christian  Church,  was  steadily  extending  its  sway  and  estab- 
lishing the  foundations  of  its  later  supremacy. 

We  have  already  seen  how  marvelously  the  Christian  com- 
munities founded  by  the  apostles  and  their  fellow-missionaries 
multiplied  until,  by  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  writers  like 
Cyprian  came  to  conceive  of  a  "  Catholic,"  or  all-embracing. 
Church.  We  have  seen  how  Constantine  first  made  Christianity 
legal,  and  how  his  successors  worked  in  the  interest  of  the 
new  religion ;  how  carefully  the  Theodosian  Code  safeguarded 
the  Church  and  the  Christian  clergy,  and  how  harshly  those 
were  treated  who  ventured  to  hold  another  view  of  Christianity 
from  that  sanctioned  by  the  government/ 

We  must  now  follow  this  most  powerful  and  permanent  of 
all  the  institutions  of  the  later  Roman  Empire  into  the  Middle 
Ages.  We  must  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the  sources  of  its 
power,  and  then  see  how  the  Western,  or  Latin,  portion  of 
Christendom  fell  apart  from  the  BUstem,  or  Greek,  region  and 
came  to  form  a  separate  institution  under  the  longest  and 
mightiest  line  of  rulers  that  the  workl  has  ever  seen,  the 
1  See  «boT^  { 7. 
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Roman  bishops.  We  shall  see  bow  a  pccoliar  class  of  Chris- 
tians,  the  monks,  developed ;  how  they  joined  hands  with  the 
clergy;  how  the  monks  and  the  clergy  met  the  barbarians, 
subdued  and  civilized  them,  and  then  ruled  them  for  centuries. 

The  tremendous  power  of  the  Church  in  the  Middle  Ages  1 
was  dae,  we  may  be  sure,  to  the  way  in  which  it  adapted  itself  pown. 
to  the  ideas  and  needs  of  the  time;  for  no  institution  can 
flourish  unless  it  meets  the  wants  of  those  who  live  under  it. 

One  great  source  of  the  Church's  strength  lay  in  the  general  Cytnyt 
fear  of  death  and  judgment  to  come,  which  Christianity  had   i^C"  »>d 
brought  with  it.    The  Greeks  and  Romans  of  the  classical  period   ueu. 
thought  of  the  next  life,  when  they  thought  of  it  at  all,  as  a 
very  uninteresting  existence  compared  with  that  on  this  earth. 
One  who  committed  some  signal  crime  might  suffer  for  it  after 
death  with  pains  similar  to  those  of  the  bell  in  which  the 
Christians  believed.    But  the  great  part  of  humanity  were  sup- 
posed to  lead  in  the  next  world  a  shadowy  existence,  neither 
sad  nor  glad.    ReligioD,  even  to  the  devout  pagan,  was  mainly 
an  affair  of  this  life ;  the  gods  were  to  be  propitiated  with  a 
view  to  present  happiness  and  success. 

Snce  no  satisBiction  could  be  expected  in  the  next  life,  it 
was  naturally  deemed  wise  to  make  the  most  of  this  one.  The 
possit»lity  of  pleasure  ends — so  the  poet  Horace  urges — when 
we  join  the  shades  below,  as  we  all  must  do  soon.  Let  us,  there- 
fore, take  advantage  of  every  harmless  pleasure  and  improve 
our  brief  opportunity  to  enjoy  the  good  things  of  earth.  We 
should,  however,  be  reasonable  and  temperate,  avoiding  all 
excess,  for  that  endangers  happiness.  Above  all,  we  should 
not  worry  uselessly  about  the  future,  which  is  in  the  hands  of 
the  gods  and  beyond  our  control.  Such  were  the  convictiDns 
of  the  majori^  of  thoughtful  pagans. 

Christianity  opposed  this  view  of  life  with  an  entirely  dif-  otker-wnu 
ferent  one.  It  laid  persistent  emphasis  upon  man's  existence  mediarai  ' 
after  death,  which  it  declared  infinitely  more  important  than 
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his  brief  sojourn  in  the  txxly.  Under  the  influence  of  the 
Church  this  conception  of  Ufe  had  gradually  supplanted 
the  pagan  one  in  the  Roman  world,  and  it  was  taught  to  the 
barbarians.  The  other- world liness  became  so  intense  that 
thousands  gave  up  their  ordinary  occupations  and  pleasures 
altogether,  and  devoted  their  entire  attention  to  preparation 
for  the  next  life.  They  shut  themselves  in  lonely  cells; 
and,  not  satisfied  with  giving  up  most  of  their  natural  pleas- 
ures, they  inflicted  bodily  suffering  upon  themselves  by  hunger, 
cold,  and  stripes.  They  trusted  that  in  this  way  they  might 
avoid  some  of  the  sins  into  which  they  were  prone  to  fall, 
and  that,  by  self-inflicted  punishment  in  this  world,  they  might 
perchance  escape  some  of  that  reserved  for  them  in  the  next. 
As  most  of  the  writers  and  teachers  of  the  Middle  Ages 
belonged  to  this  class  of  what  may  be  called  professional 
Christians,  i.e.,  the  monks,  it  was  natural  that  their  kind  of  life 
should  have  been  regarded,  even  by  those  who  continued  to 
live  in  the  world,  as  the  ideal  one  for  the  earnest  Christian. 
TbBCbuth  The  barbarians  werff  taught  that  their  fate  in  the  next  world 

oiulTatfon.  depended  largely  upon  the  Church,  Its  ministers  never 
wearied  of  presenting  the  momentous  alternative  which  faced 
every  man  so  soon  as  this  fleeting  earthly  existence  should  be 
over, —  the  alternative  between  eternal  bliss  and  perpetual, 
unspeakable  physical  torment.  Only  those  who  had  been  duly 
baptized  could  hope  to  reach  heaven ;  but  baptism  washed 
away  only  past  sins  and  did  not  prevent  constant  relapse 
into  new  ones.  These,  unless  their  guilt  was  removed  through 
the  instrumentality  of  the  Church,  would  surely  drag  the  soul 
down  to  perdition. 
WraciMa  The  divine  power  of  the  Church  was,  furthermore,  estab- 

thB  chnrcii'i  lishfd  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  the  miraculous  works  which 
her  saints  were  constantly  performing.  They  healed  the  sick 
and  succored  those  in  dbtress.  They  struck  down  with  speedy 
and  signal  disaster  those  who  opposed  the  Church  or  treated 
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her  holy  rites  with  contempt.  To  the  reader  of  to-day  the 
frequency  of  the  miracles  recorded  in  mediseval  writings  seems 
astonishing.  The  chronicles  and  biographies  are  filled  with 
accounts  of  them,  and  no  one  appears  to  have  doubted  their 
conunoti  occurrence.' 

i8.  The  chief  importance  of  the  Church  for  the  student  of  The  cbnrch 
mediaeval  history  does  not  lie,  however,  in  its  religious  fiinc-  rosuo 
tions,  vital  as  they  were,  but  rather  in  its  remarkable  relations 
to  the  civil  government.  At  first  the  Church  and  the  imperial 
government  were  on  a  friendly  footing  of  mutual  respect  and 
support.  So  long  as  the  Roman  Empire  remained  strong  and 
active  there  was  no  chance  for  the  clergy  to  free  themselves 
from  the  control  of  the  emperor,  even  if  they  had  been  dis- 
posed to  do  so.  He  made  such  laws  for  the  Church  as  he  saw 
fit  and  the  clergy  did  not  complain.  The  government  was, 
indeed,  indispensable  to  them.  It  undertook  to  root  out 
paganism  by  destroying  the  heathen  shrines  and  preventing 
heathen  sacrifices,  and  it  harshly  punished  those  who  refused 
to  accept  the  teachings  sanctioned  by  the  Church. 

But  as  the  barbarians  came  in  and  the  great  Empire  began  to  Th*  chnrcb 
&1II  apart,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  among  the  churchmen  ua  ind*- 
in  the  West  to  resent  the  interference  of  rulers  whom  they  no 
longer  respected.  They  managed  gradually  to  free  themselves 
in  laige  part  from  the  control  of  the  civil  government  They 
then  proceeded  themselves  to  assume  many  of  the  duties  of 
government,  which  the  weak  and  disorderly  states  into  which  the 
Roman  Empire  fell  were  unable  to  perform  properly.  In  50a, 
a  church  council  at  Rome  declared  a  decree  of  Odoacer's  null 
and  void,  on  the  ground  that  no  layman  had  a  right  to  interfere 
in  tJie  a&irs  of  the  Church.  One  of  the  bishops  of  Rome 
(Pope  Gelasius  I,  d.  496)  briefly  stated  the  principle  upon 
which  the  Church  rested  its  claims,  as  follows :  "Two  powers 
govern  the  world,  the  priestly  and  the  kingly.  The  first  is 
ifoi  iqnrt*  of  mincks,  *ee  Xcadingi,  eqjeclally  ChapKn  V  and  XVL 
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indisputably  the  superior,  ftx  the  priest  is  responsible  to  God 
for  the  conduct  of  even  the  emperors  themselves."  ^nce 
no  ODc  denied  that  the  eternal  interests  of  mankind,  which 
devolved  upon  the  Church,  were  infinitely  more  impoitant  than 
-  those  matters  of  mere  worldly  expediency  which  the  state 
regulated,  it  was  natural  for  the  clergy  to  hold  that,  in  case  of 
conflict,  the  Church  and  its  officers,  rather  than  the  king, 
should  have  the  last  word. 
Th«  ctrarch  It  was  one  thing,  however,  for  the  Church  to  cidm  the  right 
Mif«nn  t«c  to  regulate  its  own  affairs  ;  it  was  quite  another  for  it  to  assume 
(omameat.  the  functions  which  the  Roman  government  had  previously 
performed  and  which  our  governments  perform  to-day,  such 
as  the  maintenance  of  order,  the  management  of  public 
education,  the  trial  of  lawsuits,  etc.  It  did  not,  however, 
exactly  usurp  the  prerogatives  of  the  civil  power,  but  rather 
offered  itself  as  a  substitute  for  it  when  no  efficient  civil  gov- 
ernment any  longer  existed.  For  there  were  no  states,  in  the 
modem  sense  of  the  word,  in  western  Europe  for  many  cen- 
turies after  the  final  destruction  of  the  Roman  Empire.  The 
authority  of  the  various  kings  was  seldom  sufficient  to  keep 
their  realms  in  order.  There  were  always  many  powerful 
landholders,  scattered  thrbughout  the  kingdom  who  did  pretty 
much  what  they  pleased  and  settled  their  grudges  against  their 
fellows  by  neighborhood  wars.  Fighting  was  the  main  busi- 
ness as  well  as  the  chief  amusement  of  the  noble  class.  The 
king  was  unable  to  maintain  peace  and  protect  the  oppressed, 
however  anxious  he  may  have  been  to  do  so. 

Under  these  circumstances,  it  naturally  fell  to  the  admirably 
organized  Church  to  keep  oider,  when  it  could,  by  threats  or 
persuasion;  to  see  that  sworn  contracts  were  kept,  that  the 
wills  of  the  dead  were  administered,  and  marriage  obligations 
observed.  It  took  the  defenseless  widow  and  orphan  under 
its  protection  and  dispensed  charity ;  it  promoted  education 
at  ft  time  when  few  laymen,  however  rich  and  noble,  pretended 
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even  to  read.  These  conditions  serve  to  explain  why  the 
Church  was  finally  able  greatly  to  extend  the  powers  which 
it  had  enjoyed  under  the  Roman  Empire,  and  why  it  under- 
took functions  which  seem  to  us  to  belong  to  the  state  rather 
than  to  a  religious  organizatioD. 

I(>.   We  must  now  turn  to  a  consideration  of  the  origin  and  ortfinaf 
growth  of  the  supremacy  of  the  popes,  who,  by  raising  them- 
selves to  the  head  of  the  Western  Church,  became  in  many 
respects  more  powerful  than  any  of  the  kings  and  princes  with 
whom  they  frequently  found  themselves  in  bitter  conflict. 

While  we  cannot  discover,  either  in  the  Acts  of  the  Council  Pmtfca  at 
of  Nicaea  or  in  the  Theodosian  Code,  compiled  more  than  a  chiuuu 
century  later,  any  recognition  of  the  supreme  headship  of  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  there  is  little  doubt  that  he  and  his  flock 
had  almost  from  the  very  first  enjoyed  a  leading  place  among 
the  Christian  communities.  The  Roman  Church  was  the  only 
one  in  the  West  which  conld  claim  the  distinction  of  having 
been  founded  by  the  immediate  followers  of  Christ,  —  the  "  two 
most  glorious  apostles." 

The  New  Testament  speaks  repeatedly  of  Paul's  presence  in   B«ii«f  tut 

Ron)e,dnd  Peter's  is  implied.  There  had  always  been,  moreover,   tus  flnt 

Biiiiop  of 
a  persistent  tradition,  accepted  throughout  the  Christian  Church,    Rome. 

that  Peter  was  the  first  Bishop  of  Rome.  While  there  is  no  com- 
plete documentary  proof  for  this  belief,  it  appears  to  have  been 
generally  accepted  at  least  as  early  as  the  middle  of  the  second 
century.  There  is,  certainly,  no  conflicting  tradition,  no  rival 
claimant.  The  belief  itself,  whether  or  not  it  corresponds  with 
actual  events,  is  indubitably  Si  fact,  and  a  fact  of  the  greatest 
historical  importance.  Peter  enjoyed  a  certain  preeminence 
among  the  other  apostles  and  was  singled  out  by  Christ  upon 
several  occasions.  In  a  passage  of  the  New  Testament  which 
has  affected  political  history  more  profoundly  than  the  edicts 
of  the  most  powerful  monarch,  Christ  says :  "  And  I  say  also 
unto  thee,  Ttiax  thoa  ait  Peter,  and  upon  this  rock  I  will  build 
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my  church ;  and  the  gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it 
And  I  will  give  unto  thee  the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven : 
and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  bind  on  earth  shall  be  bound  in 
heaven  :  and  whatsoever  thou  shalt  loose  on  earth  shall  be 
loosed  in  heaven,"* 

It  was  thus  natural  that  the  Roman  Church  should  early 
have  been  looked  upon  as  (he  mother  church  in  the  West 
Its  doctrines  were  considered  the  purest,  since  they  had  been 
handed  down  from  its  exalted  founders.  When  there  was 
a  difference  of  opinion  in  regard  to  the  truth  of  a  particular 
teaching,  it  was  natural  that  all  should  turn  to  the  Bishop  of 
Rome  for  his  view.  Moreover,  the  majesty  of  the  capital 
of  the  world  helped  to  exalt  its  bishop  above  his  fellows.  It 
was  long,  however,  before  all  the  other  bbhops,  especially  those 
in  the  large  cities,  were  ready  to  accept  unconditionally  the 
authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome,  although  they  acknowledged 
his  leading  position  and  that  of  the  Roman  cotumuuity. 

We  know  comparatively  little  of  the  bishops  of  Rome  during 
the  fi^st  three  centuries  of  the  Church's  existence.  Even  as 
the  undisputed  heads  of  their  persecuted  sect,  they  coukl  not 
have  begun  to  exercise  the  political  influence  which  they  later 
enjoyed,  until  Christianity  had  gained  the  ascendancy  and  the 
power  of  the  Empire  had  become  greatly  weakened. 

We  are,  however,  much  better  instructed  in  regard  to  the 
Church  of  the  fourth  and  early  fifth  centuries,  because  the 
century  following  the  Council  of  Nicsea  was,  in  the  history  of 
church  literature,  what  the  Elizabethan  era  was  in  tliat '  of 
England.  It  was  the  era  of  the  great  "fathers"  of  Christian 
theology,  to  whom  all  theologians  since  have  looked  back  as  to 
the  foremost  interpreters  of  their  religion.  Among  the  chief 
of  these  were  Atbanasius  (d.  373),  to  whom  is  attributed  the 

'>  Matt  xA.  tS-19.  Twa  other  passages  in  the  Neit  Testament  were  held  to 
substantiate  the  divinely  ordained  headship  of  Petet  and  his  aiKCSSSOn:  Luke 
xiil.  31,  where  Christ  says  to  Peter,  "Stablish  thy  brethren,"  and  John  uu. 
15-17,  wbera  Jext*  said  to  htm,  ■  Feed  my  sheep."    See  XtatUngt,  Chapter  IV. 
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fbnoulatioii  of  the  creed  of  the  Orthodox  Church  as  opposed 
to  the  Arians,  against  whom  he  waged  unremitting  war; 
Basit  (d.  379),  the  promoter  of  the  monastic  life;  Ambrose, 
Bishop  of  Mibn  (d,  397) ;  Jerome  (d.  420),  who  prepared  a 
new  Latin  version  of  the  Scriptures,  which  became  the  stand- 
ard (Vulgate)  edition ;  and,  above  al!,  Augustine  (354-430),' 
whose  voluminous  writings  have  exercised  an  unrivaled  influ- 
ence upon  the  minds  of  Christian  thinkers  since  his  day. 

Since  the  church  fathers  were  chiefly  interested  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  they  say  little  of  the  organization  of  the  Church, 
and  it  is  not  clear  from  their  writings  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome 
was  accorded  as  yet  the  supreme  and  dominating  position  which 
the  popes  later  enjoyed.  Nevertheless,  Augustine  calls  a  con- 
temporaneous Bishop  of  Rome  the  "head  of  the  Western 
Church,"  and  almost  immediately  after  his  death  one  ascended 
the  episcopal  chair  at  Rome  whose  ambition,  energy,  and  per- 
sonal bravery  were  a  promise  of  those  qualities  which  were  to 
render  his  successors  the  kings  of  kings. 

With  the  accession  of  Leo  the  Great  (440-461)  the  history  L«atka 
of  the  papacy  may,  in  one  sense,  be  said  to  have  begun.     At  461.   '  **"' 
his    instance,   Valentinian    III,    the    emperor    of   the    West, 
issued  a  decree  in  445  declaring  the  power  of  the  Bishop  of 
Rome   supreme,  by  reason   of  Peter's  merits  and  apostolic 
headship,  and  by  reason  of  the  majesty  of  the  city  of  Rome. 
He  commanded  that  the  bishops  throughout  the  West  should   DecrMof 
receive  as  law  all  that  the  Bishop  of  Rome  sanctioned,  and  that  m. 
any  bishop  refusing  to.answer  a  summons  to  Rome  should  be 
forced  to  obey  by  the  imperial  governor.     But  a  council  at 
Chalcedon,  six  years  later,  raised  new  Rome  on  the  Bosphorus 
(Constantinople)  to  an  ecclesiastical  equality  with  old  Rome 
on  the  Tiber.     The  bishops  of  both  cities  were  to  have  a 
co-superiority  over  alt  the  other  prelates.     This  decree  was, 
however,  never  accepted  in  the  Western  or  Latin  Church, 
which  was  gradually  separating  from  the  Eastern  ot  Greek 
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Church  whose  natural  bead  was  Constantinople.*  Although 
the  powers  to  which  Leo  laid  claim  were  not  as  yet  even 
clearly  stated  and  there  were  times  of  adversity  to  come  when 
for  years  they  appeared  an  emp^  boast,  still  his  emphatic 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman  bishop  was  a  great 
step  toward  bringing  the  Western  Church  under  a  single  head. 

Not  long  after  the  death  of  Leo  the  Great,  Odoacer  put  an 
end  to  the  western  line  of  emperors.  Then  Theodoric  and  his 
East  Goths  settled  in  Italy,  only  to  be  followed  by  still  less 
desirable  intruders,  the  Lombards.  During  this  tumultuous 
period  the  people  of  Rome,  and  even  of  all  Italy,  came  to  regard 
the  pope  as  their  natutal  leader.  The  emperor  was  &r  away, 
and  his  officers,  who  managed  to  hold  a  portion  of  central  Italy 
around  Rome  and  Ravenna,  were  glad  to  accept  the  aid  and 
counsel  of  the  pope.  In  Rome  the  pope  watched  over  the 
elections  of  the  city  officials  and  directed  in  what  maimer  the 
public  money  should  be  spent.  He  had  to  manage  and  defend 
the  great  tracts  of  land  in  different  parts  of  Italy  which  from 
time  to  time  had  been  given  to  the  bishopric  of  Rome.  He 
negotiated  with  the  Germans  and  even  directed  the  generals 
sent  against  them. 

20.  The  pontiRcate  of  Gregory  the  Great,  one  of  the  half 
dozen  most  distinguished  heads  that  the  Church  has  ever  had, 
shows  how  great  a  part  the  papacy  could  play,  Gregory,  who 
was  the  son  of  a  rich  Roman  senator,  was  appointed  by  the 
emperor  to  the  honorable  office  of  prefect.  He  began  to  fear, 
however,  that  his  proud  position  and  lioe  clothes  were  making 

■  Thn  lume/o^  (Latin,  >n/a  -  fither)  wu  originally  and  quite  natDrally 
applied  la  all  trislwpi,  and  evEn  to  priests.  It  began  to  lie  especially  applied  to  the 
Usiiops  of  Rome  pecliaps  ai  raily  ai  the  sixth  centuiy,  but  was  not  apfuientlir 
confined  to  them  until  two  or  thiee  hundred  yeaia  latec.  Gregory  VII  (d.  loSj) 
*a3  the  firat  to  declare  eiplicitif  that  the  title  should  be  used  only  for  the  Bishop 
ol  Rome.  We  diall,  honercr,  hereafter  refer  to  the  Soman  bishop  as  pope, 
■Itboogb  II  must  not  be  rorgotten  that  his  headship  of  the  Western  Church  did 
not  for  some  centuries  imply  the  absolute  power  that  be  cams  later  to  ereidjB 
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him  vain  and  worldly.  His  pious  mother  and  his  study  of 
the  writings  of  Augustine,  Jerome,  and  Ambrose  led  him,  upon 
Uie  death  of  bis  ikther,  to  spend  all  his  handsome  fortune  in 
founding  seven  monasteries.  One  ofthese  he  established  in  his 
own  house  and  subjected  himseU  to  such  severe  discipline  and 
deprivations  d>at  his  health  never  entirely  recovered  from  them. 
He  might,  in  his  enthusiasm  for  monasticism,  have  brought 
himself  to  an  early  grave  if  the  pope  had  not  commanded  him 
to  undertake  a  diihcult  mission  to  Constantinople  ;  there  he  had 
bis  first  opportunity  to  show  his  great  ability  in  conducting 
delicate  negotiations. 

WhenGregDryWBschosenpope(in59o)andmostreluctantly  Aada 
left  his  monastery,  ancient  Rome,  the  capital  of  the  Empi 


was  already  transforming  itself  into  mediieval  Rome,  the  capital  Koma. 
of  Christendom.  The  temples  of  the  gods  had  fiunished  mate- 
rials for  the  many  Christian  churches.  The  lombs  of  the 
apostles  Peter  and  Paul  were  soon  to  become  the  center  of 
religious  attraction  and  the  goal  of  pilgrimages  from  every  part 
of  western  Europe.  Just  as  Gregory  assumed  office  a  great 
plague  was  raging  in  the  city.  In  true  mediaeval  fashion,  he 
arranged  a  solemn  procession  in  order  to  obtain  from  heaven  a 
cessation  of  the  pest.  Then  the  archangel  Michael  was  seen 
over  the  tomb  of  Hadrian'  sheathing  his  fieiy  sword  as  a  sign 
that  the  wrath  of  the  Lord  had  been  turned  away.  With 
Gregory  we  leave  behind  us  the  history  of  the  Rome  of  Cssar 
and  Trajan  and  enter  upon  that  of  Innocent  III  and  Leo  X. 

Gregory  enjoyed  an  unrivaled  reputation  during  the  Middle  SnpiT'i 
Ages  as  a  writer.  He  is  reckoned  with  Augustine,  Ambrose, 
and  Jerome  as  one  of  the  four  great  Latin  "  fathers  "  of  the 
Church.  His  works  show,  however,  how  much  less  cultivated 
hii  period  was  than  that  of  his  predecessors.  His  most  popular 
book  was  his  DuUegues,  a  collection  of  accounts  of  miracles 
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and  popular  legends.  It  is  hard  to  believe  that  it  could  have 
been  composed  by  the  greatest  man  of  the  time  and  that  it 
was  designed  for  adults.  In  his  commentary  on  Job,  Gregory 
warns  the  reader  that  he  need  not  be  surprised  to  find  mistakes 
in  grammar,  since  in  dealing  with  so  h^h  a  theme  a  writer 
should  not  stop  to  make  sure  whether  his  cases  and  tenses  are 
right.' 

Gregory's  letters  show  clearly  what  the  papacy  was  coming 
to  mean  for  Europe  when  in  the  hands  of  a  really  great  man. 


The  Castle  S»q  Aagelo,  formerl;  (lie  Tomb  of  the  Emperoi  Hadrian 

While  he  assumed  the  humble  title  of  "  Servant  of  the  servants 
of  God,"  which  the  popes  still  use,  Gregory  was  a  statesman 
whose  influenc;  extended  far  and  wide.  It  devolved  upon  him 
to  govern  the  city  of  Rome, — as  it  did  upon  his  successors 
down  to  the  year  1870,  —  for  the  eastern  emperor's  control  had 
become  merely  nominal.  He  had  also  to  keep  the  Lombards 
1  For  extracts  from  GregoiT's  wiitinp,  see  Rtadingt,  Oiaptet  IV. 
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out  of  central  Italy,  which  they  failed  to  conquer  largely  on 
accouDtof  the  valiant  defense  of  the  popes.  These  duties  were 
functions  of  the  civil  power,  and  in  assuming  them  Gregory  may 
be  said  to  have  founded  the  temporal  power  of  the  popes. 

Beyond  the  borders  of  Italy,  Gregory  was  in  constant  com-  i 
munication  with  the  emperor,  with  the  rulers  of  Austrasia,  i 
Neustria,  and  Burgundy.  Everywhere  he  used  his  influence  to 
have  good  clergymen  chosen  as  bishops,  and  everywhere  he 
watched  over  the  interests  of  the  monasteries.  But  his  chief 
importance  in  the  history  of  the  papacy  is  attributable  to  the 
missionary  enterprises  which  he  undertook,  through  which  the 
great  countries  which  were  one  day  to  be  called  England, 
France,  and  Germany  were  brought  under  the  sway  of  the 
Koman  Church  and  its  head,  the  pope. 

Gregory  was,  as  we  have  seen,  an  enthusiastic  monk,  and 
be  naturally  relied  chiefly  upon  the  monks  in  his  great  work  of 
convertiDg  the  heathen.  Consequently,  before  considering  his 
missionary  achievements,  we  must  glance  at  the  origin  and 
character  of  the  monks,  who  are  so  conspicuous  throughout 
the  Middle  Ages. 

General  Kefeiencea.  —  There  is  no  sallsfactory  history  of  the  medi- 
Kv«l  CbuTch  in  one  volume.  Perhaps  the  best  short  account  in  Englbh 
ia  FiSHEK,  HiiUryaflkt  Chriilian  Ch«reh  (Chaites  Scribnec's  Sons, 
#3.50).  HoBLLBk,  Histary  of  the  Chriitian  Church,  Vols.  I-II  (Swan 
Sonnenichein,  ^.oo  a  vol.),  is  a  dry  but  very  reliable  manual  wilh  full 
references  to  the  literature  of  ttie  subject.  A  I^uG,  Manual  cf  Univir- 
tal  CAurtk  Hittery  (Clarke,  Cincinnati,  3  vols.,  f  iox>o),  is  a  careful 
presentation  bj  a  Catholic  scholar.  Mit.man,  Hitlery  of  Latin  Chrii- 
tianily,  although  rather  old,  is  both  scholarly  and  readable,  and  is  to  be 
fonnd  in  most  libraries.  GiEseLer,  EccUsiastical  History  (5  vols.,  now 
oat  of  print,  but  not  difficult  to  obtain),  is  really  a  great  colleclion  of  the 
most  interesting  extracts  from  the  soaices,  with  very  little  indeed  from 
the  author's  hand.  This  and  Mceller  are  invaluable  to  the  advanced 
atodent.  Hatch,  Cremlh  ef  Chunk  Inititulient  (Whitlaher,  {1.50), 
IJTes  an  admirabty  simple  account  of  Ilie  tnosl  Impoitant  pbaae*  of  tlie 
D  of  the  Choich. 
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CHAPTER  V 

TEE  MONKS  AITS  IBB  COirVXRSIOIT  OF  THX  OSSMASS 

t  31.  It  would  be  difficult  to  overestimate  the  variety  and 
extent  of  the  influence  that  the  monks  exercised  for  centuries 
in  Europe.  The  proud  annals  of  the  Benedictines,  Francis- 
cans, Dominicans,  and  Jesuits  contain  many  a  distinguished 
name.  The  most  eminent  philosophers,  acientists,  historians, 
aitists,  poets,  and  statesmen  may  be  found  among  dieir  nnks. 
Among  those  whose  achievements  we  shall  study  later  are  The 
Venerable  Bede,  Boniface,  Abelard,  Thomas  Aquinas,  Roger 
Bacon,  Fra  Angelico,  Savonarola,  Luther,  Erasmus,  —  all  these, 
and  many  others  who  have  been  leaders  in  various  branches 
of  human  activity,  were  monks. 

The  strength  of  monasticism  lay  in  its  app^  to  many  dif- 
ferent classes  of  persons.  The  world  became  a  less  attractive 
place  as  the  successive  invasions  of  the  barbarians  brought 
ever-increasing  disorder.  The  monastery  was  the  natural 
lefiige  not  only  of  the  spiritually  minded,  but  of  those  of  a 
studious  or  contemplative  disposition  who  disliked  the  life  of 
a  soldier  and  were  disinclined  to  face  the  dangers  and  uncer- 
tainties of  the  times.  The  monastic  life  was  safe  and  peace- 
ful, as  well  as  holy.  Even  the  rude  and  unscrupulous  warriors 
hesitated  to  destroy  the  property  or  disturb  the  life  of  those 
who  were  believed  to  enjoy  Heaven's  special  favor.  The 
monastery  fiimished,  too,  a  refuge  for  the  disconsolate,  an 
asylum  for  the  disgraced,  and  food  and  shelter  for  the 
indolent  who  would  otherwise  have  had  to  earn  their  living. 
There  were,  therefore,  many  motives  which  helped  to  fill  the 
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monasteries.     Kings  and  nobles,  for  the  good  or  their  souls, 

readily  gave  land  upon  which  to  found  colonies  of  mocks, 

and  there  were,  plen^  of  remote  ^wts  in  the  mountains  and 

forests  to  tempt  the  recluse. 

Monastic  communities  first  developed  on  a  large  scale  in  nMawttrfw 

EKYpt  in  the   fourth  century.    Just  as  the  Germans   were  utiosof 

nu>B>itieUti. 
winning  their  fii^t  great  victory  at  Adrianople,  St.  Jerome  was 

engaged  in  showing  the  advantages  of  the  ascetic  Christian 
life,  which  was  a  new  thing  in  the  West.  In  the  sixth  centuiy 
monasteries  multiplied  so  rapidly  in  western  Europe  that  it 
became  necessary  to  establish  definite  rules  for  the  numer- 
ous communities  which  proposed  to  desert  the  ordinary  ways 
of  the  world  and  lead  a  peculiar  life  apart.  The  monastic 
regulations  which  had  been  drawn  up  in  the  East  did  not 
answer  the  purpose,  for  the  cUmate  of  the  West  and  the  tem- 
perament of  the  Latin  peoples  differed  too  much  from  those  of 
the  Orient.  Accordingly  St.  Benedict  drew  up,  about  the  year 
536,  a  sort  of  constitution  for  the  monastery  of  Monte  Cassino, 
in  southern  Italy,  of  which  he  was  the  head.  This  was  so  saga- 
cious, and  so  well  met  the  needs  of  the  monastic  life,  that  it  was 
rapidly  accepted  by  the  other  monasteries  and  gradually  became 
the  "  rule  "  according  to  which  all  the  western  monks  lived.' 

The  Rule  of  St.  Benedict  is  as  important  as  any  constitution  Tli«Rnl«of 
that  was  ever  drawn  up  for  a  state.  It  is  for  the  most  part 
natural  and  wholesome.  It  provides  that,  since  every  one  is 
not  fitted  for  the  ascetic  life,  the  candidate  for  admission  to 
the  monastery  shall  pass  through  a  period  of  probation,  called 
the  novitiate,  before  he  is  permitted  to  take  the  soletim  and 
irrevocable  vow.     The  brethren  shall  elect  their  head,  the 

1  Benedict  did  not  latroducc  monaiCicism  in  the  W«t,  as  li  sometimes  aup- 
powd,  nor  did  be  even  found  in  ordir  Ln  the  proper  senie  of  the  woid,  under  a 
■agle  bead,  Hke  the  bter  Ftandscansand  Dominicans.  Nevertheless,  the  monki 
vho  Vend  uaia  his  rule  are  ordinarily  spoken  of  as  belonging  to  the  Benedictine 
order.  A  Itanshtlon  of  (be  Benedictine  rule  may  be  found  in  Henderaon, 
HUttrUal  Dttttmtiat,  ff.  174-^14. 
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abbot,  whom  they  must  obey  unconditionally  in  all  that  is  not 
sinful.  Along  with  prayer  and  meditation,  the  monks  are  to 
work  at  manual  occupations  and  cultivate  the-soil.  They  shall 
also  read  and  teach.  Those  who  were  incapacitated  for  outdoor 
work  weie  ossi^ed  lighter  tasks,  such  as  copying  books.  The 
monk  was  not  permitted  to  own  anything  in  his  own  right ;  he 
pledged  himself  to  perpetual  and  absolute  poverty,  and  every- 
thing he  used  was  the  property  of  the  convent.  Along  with  the 
vows  of  obedience  and  poverty,  he  also  took  that  of  chastity, 
which  bound  him  never  to  marry.  For  not  only  was  the  single 
life  considered  more  holy  than  the  married,  but  the  monastic 
organization  would,  of  course,  have  been  impossible  unless  the 
monks  remained  single.  Aside  from  these  restrictions,  the 
monks  were  commanded  to  live  rational  and  natural  lives  and 
not  to  abuse  their  bodies  or  sacrifice  their  physical  vigor  by 
undue  fasting  in  the  supposed  interest  of  their  souls.  These 
sensible  provisions  were  directed  against  the  excesses  of  asceti- 
cism, cf  which  there  had  been  many  instances  in  the  East. 
Ti»iiiaDti  The  influence  of  the  Benedictine  monks  upon  Europe  is 

pie»'rve,  ^  incalculable:  From  their  numbers  no  less  than  twenty-four 
Mthori.  popes  and  forty-six  hundred  bishops  and  archbishops  have 
been  chosen.  They  boast  almost  sixteen  thousand  writers, 
some  of  great  distinction.  Their  monasteries  furnished  retreats 
where  the  scholar  might  study  and  write  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
vailing disorder  of  the  times.  The  copying  of  books,  as  has 
been  said,  was  a  natural  occupation  of  the  monks.  Doubtless 
their  work  w^s  often  done  carelessly,  with  little  heart  and  less 
understanding.  But,  with  the  great  loss  of  manuscripts  due  to 
the  destruction  of  libraries  and  the  indifference  of  individual 
book-owners,  it  was  most  essential  that  new  copies  should  be 
made.  Even  poor  and  incorrect  ones  were  better  than  none. 
It  was  the  monks  who  prevented  the  loss  of  a  great  part  of 
Latin  literature,  which,  without  them,  would  probably  have 
reached  us  only  in  scanty  remains. 
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The  monks  also  helped  to  rescue  honest  manual  labor,  which  Tbe  mook* 
they  believed  to  be  a  great  aid  to  salvation,  from  the  disrepute  material 
into  which  slavery  bad  brought  it  in  earlier  times.    1'hey  set  the  oiBaiepe. 
example  of  careful  cultivation  on  the  lands  about  their  monas- 
teries and  in  this  way  introduced   better  methods  into  the 
regions  where  they  settled.    They  entertained  travelers  at  a 
time  when  there  were  few  or  no  inns  and  so  increased  the 
intercourse  between  the  various  parts  of  Europe.* 

The  Benedictine  monks,  as  welt  as  later  monastic  orders,  Tiw  ncai«i 
were  ardent  and  faithful  supporters  of  the  papacy.  The  cincy. 
Roman  Church,  which  owes  much  to  themi  appreciated  the 
aid  which  they  might  furnish  and  extended  to  them  many  of 
the  privileges  enjoyed  by  the  clergy.  Indeed  the  monks  were 
reckoned  as  clergymen  and  were  called  the  "  regular  "  clergy 
because  they  lived  according  to  a  regula,  or  rule,  to  distinguish 
them  from  the  "secular"  clergy,  who  continued  to  live  in  the 
workl  {saetulum)  and  took  no  monastic  vows. 

The  Church,  ever  anxious  to  maintain  as  far-reaching  a  control  Ho>k>  ana 
over  its  subjects  as  that  of  the  Roman  Empire,  whose  power  it  eiarcTMip' 
inherited,  could  hardly  expect  its  busy  officers,  with  Iheii  mul-   otkar. 
tifomi  duties  and  constant  relations  with  men,  to  represent 
the  ideal  of  contemplative  Christianity  which  was  then  held  in 
higher  esteem  than  the  active  life.     The  secular  clergy  per- 
formed the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  administered  its  business, 
and  guarded  its  property,  while  the  regular  clergy  illustrated 
the  necessity  of  personal  piety  and  self-denial.     Monasticism 
at  its  best  was  a  monitor  standing  beside  the  Church  and  con- 
stantly warning  it  against  permitting  the  Christian  life  to  sink 
into  mere  mechanical  and  passive   acceptance  of  its  cere- 
monies  as  all-sutiicient  for  salvation.     It  supplied  the  element 
of  personal  responsibility  and  spiritual  ambition  upon  which 
Protestantism  has  laid  so  much  stress. 

,  PP-  37-40,  gives  a  brW  account 
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The  Bonki  23.  The  fim  great  service  of  the  monks  was  thdr  mission- 

MlM.  ary  labors.    To  these  the  later  strength  of  the  Roman  Church  is 

in  no  small  degree  due,  for  the  monks  made  of  the  unconverted 
Germans  not  merely  Christians,  but  also  dutiful  subjects  of 
the  pope.  The  first  people  to  engage  their  attention  were  the 
heathen  Germans  who  had  conquered  the  once  Christian 
Britain. 
Butr  The  islands  which  are  now  known  as  the  kingdom  of  Great 

Britain  and  Ireland  were,  at  the  opening  of  the  Christian  era, 
occupied  by  several  Celtic  peoples  of  whose  customs  and  reli- 
gion we'  know  almost  nothing.  Julius  Oesar  commenced  the 
conquest  of  the  islands  (35  b.c);  but  the  Romans  never  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  their  power  beyond  the  wall  which  they 
bdlt,  from  the  Clyde  to  the  Firth  of  Forth,  to  keep  out  the 
wild  Celtic  tribes  of  the  North.  Even  south  of  the  wall  the 
country  was  not  completely  Romanized,  and  the  Celtic  tongue 
has  actually  survived  down  to  the  present  day  in  Wales, 
sizauand  At  the  opening  of  the  fifth  century  the  barbarian  invasions 
qur  Biiuin.  forced  Rome  to  withdraw  its  legions  from  Britain  in  order  to 
protect  its  frontiera  on  the  continent.  The  island  was  thus 
left  to  be  gradually  conquered  by  the  Germans,  mainly  Saxons 
and  Angles,  who  came  across  the  North  Sea  &om  the  region 
south  of  Denmark.  Almost  all  record  of  what  went  on  during 
the  two  centuries  following  the  departure  of  the  Romans  has  ' 
disappeared.  No  one  knows  the  fate  of  th^  original  Celtic 
inhabitants  of  England.  It  is  unlikely  that  they  were,  as 
was  formerly  supposed,  all  killed  or  driven  to  the  mountain 
districts  of  Wales.  More  probably  they  were  gradually  lost 
among  the  dominating  Germans  with  whom  they  merged  into 
one  people.  The  Saxon  and  Angle  chieftains  established 
petty  kingdoms,  of  which  there  were  seven  or  eight  at  the 
time  when  Gregory  the  Great  became  pope. 
coDnnioa  of  Gregory,  while  still  a  simple  monk,  had  been  struck  with  the 
beauty  of  some  Angles  whom  he  saw  one  day  in  Uie  slave 
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market  of  Rome.  When  he  learned  who  they  were  he  was 
grieved  that  such  handsome  beiDgs  should  still  belong  to  the 
kingdom  of  the  Prince  of  Darkness,  and,  had  he  been  pennitted, 
he  himself  would  have  gone  as  a  missionary  to  their  people. 
Upon  becoming  pope  he  sent  forty  monks  to  England  from 
one  of  the  monasteries  that  he  had  founded,  placing  a  prior, 
Augustine,  at  their  head  and  designating  him  in  advance  as 
Bishop  of  England.     The  heathen  king  of  Kent,  in  whose 


Ancient  Church  oE  St  Mutin't,  Cantetboij 

territory  the  monks  landed  with  fear  and  trembling  (597),  had 
a  Christian  wife,  the  daughter  of  a  Prankish  king.  Through  her 
influence  the  monks  were  kindly  received  and  were  assigned  an 
ancient  church  at  Canterbury,  dating  from  the  Roman  occu- 
pation before  the  German  invasions.  Here  they  established 
a  monastery,  and  from  this  center  the  conversion,  first  of 
Kent  and  then  of  the  whole  island,  was  gradually  efEected. 
Canterbury  has  always  maintained  its  early  preeminence  and 
may  still  be  considered  the  religious  capital  of  England.' 
1  Sm  Stadhtft,  Chapter  V,  for  Gregoty'i  lustructloiu  to  hb  roissionaiies. 
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Tb>  irlik  Augustine  and  his  monks  were  not,  however,  the  only  Chris- 

tians in  the  British  Isles.  Britain  had  been  converted  to 
Christianity  when  it  was  a  Roman  province,  and  some  of  the ' 
missionaries,  led  by  St.  Patrick  (d.  about  469),  had  made  their 
way  into  Ireland  and  established  a  center  of  Christianity 
there.  When  the  Germans  overran  Britain  and  reheathenized 
it,  the  Irish  monks  and  clergy  were  too  &.r  off  to  be  troubled 
by  the  barbarians:  They  knew  little  of  the  traditions  of  the 
Roman  Church  and  diverged  from  its  customs  in  some  respects. 
They  celebrated  Easter  upon  a  different  date  from  that  observed 
by  the  Roman  Church  and  employed  a  different  style  of  ton- 
sure. Missionaries'  from  this  Irish  church  were  busy  convert- 
ing the  northern  regions  of  Britain,  when  the  Roman  monks 
under  Augustine  began  their  work  in  the  southern  part  of 
the  island. 
CoBlllct  There  was  sure  to  be  trouble  between  the  two  parties.    The 

tbsRoBun       Irish  clergy,  while  they  professed  great  respect  for  the  pope 
udriih  and  did  not  wish  to  be  cut  off  from  the  rest  of  the  Christian 

Church,  were  unwilling  to  abandon  their  peculiar  usages  and 
accept  those  sanctioned  by  Rome.  Nor  would  they  reci^niie 
as  their  superior  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  whom  the 
pope  had  made  the  head  of  the  British  church.  The  pope, 
on  his  part,  felt  that  it  was  all-important  that  these  isolated 
Christians  should  become  a  part  of  the  great  organizatioa  of 
which  he  claimed  to  be  the  head.  Neither  party  would  make 
any  concessions,  and  for  two  generations  each  went  its  own 
way,  cherishing  a  bitter  hostility  toward  the  other, 
TietoTTof  At   last   the    Roman   Church    won    the   victory,    as  it   so 

GtaDrch.  often  did  in  later  struggles.     In  664,  through  the  influence 

of  the  king  of  Northumbria  who  did  not  wish  to  risk  being 
on  bad  terms  with  the  pope,  the  Roman  Catholic  form  of 
faith  was  solemnly  rcct^nized  in  an  assembly  at  Whitby, 
and  the  leader  of  the  Irish  missionaries  sadly  withdrew  to 
Ireland. 
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The  king  of  Northumbria,  upon  opening  the  Council  of 
Whitby,  said  "  that  it  was  proper  that  those  who  served  one 
God  should  observe  one  rule  of  conduct  and  not  depart  from 
one  another  in  the  ways  of  celebrating  the  holy  mysteries, 
since  they  all  hoped  for  the  same  kingdom  of  heavenr"  That 
a  remote  island  of  Europe  shouU  set  up  its  traditions  against 
the  customs  sanctioned  by  the  rest  of  Christendom  appeared 
to  him  highly  unreasonable.  This  &ith  in  the  necessary  unity 
of  the  Church  is  one  of  the  secrets  of  its  strength,  England 
became  a  part  of  the  ever-growing  territory  embraced  in  the 
Catholic  Church  and  remained  as  &ithful  to  the  pope  as  any 
other  Catholic  country,  down  to  the  defection  of  Henry  VIII 
in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century. 
g  The  consolidation  of  the  rival  churches  in  Great  Britain 
was  followed  by  a  period  of  general  enthusiasm  ibr  Rome  and 
its  literature  and  culture.  Lindisfame,  Wearmouth,  and  other 
English  monasteries  became  centers  of  learning  unrivaled  per- 
haps in  the  rest  of  Europe.  A  constant  intercourse  was  main- 
tained with  Rome.  Masons  and  glassmakers  were  brought 
across  the  Channel  to  replace  the  wooden  churches  of  Britain 
by  stone  edifices  in  the  style  of  the  Romans.  The  young 
clergy  were  taught  Latin  and  sometimes  Greek.  Copies  of  the 
ancient  classics  were  brought  from  the  continent  and  repro- 
duced. The  mcTst  distinguished  man  of  letters  of  the  seventh 
and  early  eighth  centuries  was  the  English  monk  Bieda  (often 
called  The  Venerable  Bede,  673-735),  ^^^  whose  admirable 
history  of  the  Church  in  England  most  of  our  infbrmaticai 
about  the  period  is  derived.' 

23.  From  England  missioitaiies  carried  the  enthusiasm  for 
the  Church  back  across  the  Channel.  In  spite  of  the  conver- 
sion of  Clovis  and  the  wholesale  baptism  of  his  soldiers,  the 
Franks,  especially  those  &rthest  north,  had  been  very  imper- 
fectly Christianized.  A  few  years  before  Augustine  landed  in 
1  See  Ktm^mtt,  Chtpto  V. 
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Rent,  St.  Columban,  one  of  the  Irish  inisstotiaries  of  whom  Bt.  cohw- 
we  have  spoken,  landed  in  Gaul.  He  went  from  place  to  8t.  oan. 
place  founding  monasteries  and  gaining  the  respect  of  the 
people  by  his  rigid  self-denial  and  by  the  miracles  that  be 
performed.  He  even  penetrated  among  the  still  wholly 
pagan  Alemanni  about  the  Lake  of  Constance.  When  driven 
away  by  their  pagan  king,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the 
Lombards  in  northern  Italy,  where  he  died  in  615.^  St  Gall, 
one  of  his  foUowcis,  remained  near  the  Lake  of  Constance 
and  attracted  about  him  so  many  disciples  and  companions  that 
a  great  monastery  grew  up  which  was  named  after  him  and 
became  one  of  the  most  celebrated  in  central  Europe.  Other 
Irish  missiooaries  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  Thuringia 
and  Bavaria.  The  German  church  looks  back,  however,  to  an 
English  missionary  as  Its  real  founder. 

Id  71S,  about  a  hundred  years  after  the  death  of  St,  «.  BoaiitM, 
Columban,  St.  Boniface,  an  English  tnonk,  was  sent  by  the  tbiOiaMai. 
pope  as  an  apostle  to  the  Germans.  After  four  yeai^  spent  in 
reconnoitering  the  field  of  his  future  labors,  he  returned  to 
Rome  and  was  made  a  missionary  bishop,  taking  the  same 
oath  of  obedience  to  the  pope  that  the  bishops  in  the  imme- 
diate vicinity  of  Rome  were  accustomed  to  take.  Indeed 
absolute  subordination  to  the  pope  was  a  part  of  Boniface's 
religion,  and  he  became  a  powerful  agent  in  promoting  the 
snpretnacy  of  the  Roman  see. 

Under  the  protection  of  the  powerfiil  Prankish  mayor  of 
the  palace,  Charles  Martel,  Boniface  carried  on  his  missionary 
work  with  such  zeal  that  he  succeeded  in  bringing  all  the 
older  Christian  communities  which  had  been  established  by 
the  Irish  missionaries  under  the  papal  control,  as  well  as  in 

I  Then  li  >  Lif€  af  Si.  Calvmian,  writteD  by  one  of  his  companions,  which, 
■Kboogfa  short  and  dnipk  in  the  extreme,  tumishes  i  better  Idea  af  the  Chri»- 
liaa  t^t  of  the  sixth  centuiy  than  the  kmgeit  treatise  by  a  modem  writer.  Thi> 
He  may  be  found  In  TramUuitiu  and  StfrinU,  VoL  U,  No.  7>  tnoiUled  by 
f  nfMaor  Hnnro. 
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converting  many  of  the  more  remote  German  tribes  who  still 
clung  to  their  old  pagan  belief.  His  energetic  methods  are 
illustrated  by  the  stoty  of  how  he  cut  down  the  sacred  oak 
of  Odin  at  Fritzlar,  in  Hesse,  and  used  the  wood  to  build  a 
chapel,  aroimd  which  a  monastery  soon  grew  up.  In  732 
Boni&ce  was  raised  to  the  dignity  of  Archbishop  of  Mayence 
and  proceeded  to  establish,  in  the  newly  converted  region,  the 
German  bishoprics  of  Salzburg,  Regensburg,  Wiirzburg,  Erfurt, 
and  several  others ;  this  gives  us  some  idea  of  the  geographic&l 
extent  of  his  tabors. 
BoBtiaM  After  organizing  the  German  church  he  turned  his  atten- 

cknichiB        tion,  with  the  hearty  approval  of  the  pope  and  the  support 


churches  and  monasteries  had  been  despoiled  of  much  of  their 
property  in  the  constant  turmoil  of  the  time.  Boniface  suc- 
ceeded, with  the  help  of  Charles  Martel,  in  bettering  affairs, 
and  through  his  efforts  the  venerable  church  of  Gaul,  almost 
as  old  as  that  of  Rome  itself,  was  brought  under  the  supremacy 
«f  the  pope.  In  748  the  assembled  bishops  of  Gaul  bound 
themselves  to  maintain  the  Catholic  unity  of  &ith  and  follow 
strictly  the  precepts  of  the  vicar  of  St.  Peter,  the  pope,  so  that 
they  might  be  reckoned  among  Peter's  sheep. 

GcQersl  Resding.  —  The  best  history  of  the  monks  to  be  had  in 
English  is  Mohtalembert,  7'lie  Moni:  of  lie  Weit  from  St.  Brntdict 
to  Si.  Birnard  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  6  vols.,  *i5.0o).  The  writer's 
enthusiasm  and  his  excellent  style  make  his  wotk  very  attt«Ctive.  The 
advanced  student  will  gain  much  from  Taylor,  Classical  Hirilagt  of 
the  Middle  Ages  (The  Macmilian  Company,  J1.75),  Chapter  VII,  on 
the  origin  and  spirit  of  monasticism.  See  also  Harnack,  Atonastuitm 
(Scribnets,  50  cents).  The  works  on  church  history  referred  to  at  the 
end  of  the  preceding  chapter  all  contain  some  account  of  the  monks. 
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CHASUS  KAKTKL  AKD  PIPPra 

34.   Just  as  the  pope  was  becoming  the  acknowledged  head  Chariei 
of  the  Western  Church,  the  Frankisfa  realms  came  succes^vely  ih«Ugk 
under  the  rule  of  two  great  statesmen,  Charles  Martei  and  his  aSfiuat. 
son  Pippin  the  Short,  who  laid  the  foundation  of  Charlemagne's  "*""'■ 

The  difficulties  which  Charles  Martei  had  to  face  were  much  DifBcaity  m 
the  same  as  those  which  for  centuries  to  foUow  confronted  the  tocetker 
sovereigns  of  western    Europe.     The   great   problem  of  the   tath/wiij  • 
mediieval  ruler  was  to  make  his  power  fell  throughout  his  whole  ^^ 

teiritoiy  in  spite  of  the  many  rich  and  ambitious  officials, 
bishops,  and  abbots  who  eagerly  took  advantage  of  all  the  king's 
weaknesses  and  embarrassments  to  make  themselves  practically 
supreme  in  their  respective  districts. 

The  two  classes  of  officers  of  which  we  bear  most  were  the  orifimof 
counts  (lAtin,  eomites)  and  the  dukes  (Latin,  ditees).  A  count  aniui. 
ofdinarily  represented  the  king  within  the  district  comprised 
in  an  old  municipality  of  the  Empire.  Over  a  number  of 
counts  the  king  might  place  a  duke.  Both  of  these  titles  were 
borrowed  by  the  Germans  from  the  names  of  Roman  officials. 
While  the  king  appointed,  and  might  dismiss,  these  officers 
when  he  pleased,  there  was  a  growing  tendency  for  thera  to 
hold  their  positions  for  life. 

We  find  Charles  fighting  the  dukes  of  Aquitoine,  Bavaria, 
and  Alemannia,  each  of  whom  was  endeavoring  to  make  the 
territory  which  he  was  deputed  to  rule  in  the  king's  interest  a 
■epKiate  and  iodepeiident  country  under  his  own  supremacy. 
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By  successive  campaigns  against  these  rebellious  magnates, 
Charles  succeeded  in  reuniting  all  those  outlying  districts  that 
tended  to  forget  or  ignore  their  connection  with  the  Fiankish 
emigre. 

The  bishops  proved  alnwst,  if  not  quite,  as  troublesome  to 
the  mayor  of  the  palace  as  the  dukes,  and  later  the  counts. 
It  is  true  that  Charles  kept  the  choice  of  the  bishops  in  his 
own  hands  and  refused  to  give  to  the  clergy  and  people  of 
the  diocese  the  privUege  of  electing  tbeii-  head,  as  the  roles 
of  the  Church  prescribed.  But  when  a  bishop  had  once 
got  possession  of  the  lands  attached  to  the  bishopnc  and 
exercised  the  wide  powers  and  influence  which  fell  to  him,  he 
was  often  tempted,  especially  if  be  were  a  nobleman,  to  use  his 
privil^ed  position  to  establish  a  practically  independent  prin- 
cipality. The  same  was  true  of  the  heads  of  powertul  monas- 
teries. These  dangerous  bishops  and  abbots  Charles  deposed 
in  wholesale  fashion.  He  substituted  his  own  friends  for  them 
iHth  little  regard  to  the  rules  of  the  Church  —  for  instaoce,  he 
bestowed  on  his  nephew  the  three  bishbprics  of  Paris,  Kouen, 
and  Bayeux,  besides  two  monasteries.  The  new  incumbents 
were,  however,  no  better  than  the  old ;  they  were,  indeed,  in 
spite  of  their  clerical  robes,  only  laymen,  who  continued  to 
fight  and  hunt  in  their  customary  manner. 

The  most  famous  of  Charles'  deeds  was  his  decisive  defeat 
of  the  advancing  Mohammedans  who  were  pressing  into  Gaul 
from  Spain,  Before  speaking  of  this  a  word  must  be  said  of 
the  invaders  and  their  religion,  for  the  Saracens,  as  the  fol- 
lowers of  Mohammed  were  commonly  called,  will  come  into 
our  story  of  western  Europe  now  and  then,  especially  during 
the  Crusades. 

as.  Just  as  Gregory  the  Great  was  dying  m  Rome,  leaving 
to  his  successors  a  great  heritage  of  spiritual  and  temporal 
influence,  a  young  Arab  in  ^-off  Mecca  «ras  meditating  upon 
the  mysteries  of  life  and  laying  the  foundation  of  a  reljgioa 
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power  rivaling  even  that  of  the  popes.  Before  the  time  of 
Mohanuned  the  Araba  bad  played  no  important  part  in  the 
world's  history.  The  scattered  tribes  were  at  war  with  one 
another,  and  each  worshiped  its  own  gods,  when  it  wor- 
shiped at  all  But  when  the  peoples  of  the  desert  accepted 
Mohammed  as  their  prophet  and  his  Teligion  as  theirs,  they 
became  an  irresistible  force  for  the  dissemination  of  the  new 
teaching  and  for  the  subjugation  of  the  world. 

Mohammed  came  of  a  good  family,  but  was  reduced  by  Tbt  Haim. 
poverty  to  enter  the  employ  of  3  rich  widow,  named  Kadijah, 
who  fell  in  love  with  him  and  became  his  wife.  She  was  his 
first  convert  and  kept  up  his  coutage  when  few  among  his 
fellow- townsmen  in  Mecca  wonld  believe  in  his  visions  or 
accept  the  teachings  which  he  claimed  to  receive  direct  from 
the  angel  Gabriel.  Finally  he  discovered  that  his  many 
enemies  were  planning  to  kill  him,  so  he  iled  to  the  neighbor- 
ing town  of  Medina,  where  he  had  friends.  His  flight  (the 
Hejira),  which  took  place  in  the  year  633,  was  taken  by  his 
jollowers  as  the  beginning  of  a  new  era,  —  the  year  one,  as 
Mohammedans  reckon  time.  A  war  ensued  between  the 
people  of  Mecca  and  those  in  and  about  Medina  who  sup- 
ported Mohammed.  It  was  eight  years  before  he  reentered 
Mecca,  the  religious  center  of  Arabia,  with  a  victorious  army. 
Before  his  death  in  631  he  had  received  the  adhesion  of  all 
the  Arab  chie&,  and  his  faith,  Islam  (which  means  submissioH 
to  God),  was  accepted  throughout  the  Arabian  peninsula. 

Mohammed  was  accustomed  to  &lt  into  a  trance  from  time  to  Tha  koiu 
time,  after  nliich  he  would  recite  to  his  eager  listeners  the  mes-  raiifion  of 
sages  which  he  received  from  Heaven.  These  were  collected 
into  a  volume  shortly  after  his  death,  and  make  up  the  Koran, 
the  Bible  of  the  Mohammedan.*  This  contains  all  the  funda- 
mental belieb  of  the  new  religion,  as  well  as  the  laws  under 
which  the  feithfiil  were  to  live.  It  proclaims  one  God,  "  the 
I  For  otncH  from  Oie  Kotm),  •>»  Rtadingi,  Cbaptar  VL 
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Lord  of  the  worlds,  the  tnerciiiil,  the  compassiooate,"  and 
Mohammed  as  his  prophet.  It  announces  a  day  of  judgment 
in  which  each  shall  teceive  his  reward  for  the  deeds  done  in 
the  tleah,  and  either  be  admitted  to  paradise  or  banished  to 
an  eternally  burning  helL  Those  who  die  fighting  for  the 
sacred  cause  shall  find  themselves  in  a  high  garden,  where, 
"content  with  their  past  endeavors,"  they  shall  hear  no 
foolish  word  and  shall  recline  in  rich  brocades  upon  soft 
cushions  and  rugs  and  be  served  by  surpassingly  beautiful 
maidens.  Islam  has  much  in  common  with  Judaism  and 
Christianity.  Jesus  even  has  a  place  in  it,  but  only  as  one 
of  the  prophets,  like  Abraham,  Moses,  arul  others,  who  have 
brought  religious  truth  to  mankind. 

The  religion  of  Mohammed  was  simpler  than  that  of  the 
mediaeval  Christian  Church,  It  provided  for  no  priesthood,  nor 
for  any  elaborate  rites  and  ceremonies.  Five  times  a  day  the 
bithful  Mohammedan  must  pray,  always  with  his  lace  turned 
toward  Mecca.  One  month  in  the  year  he  must  ^t  during 
the  daytime.  If  he  is  educated,  he  will  know  the  Koran  by 
heart.  The  mosque  is  a  house  of  prayer  and  the  place  for  the 
reading  of  the  Koran ;  no  altars  or  images  are  permitted  in  it. 

Mohammed's  successor  assumed  the  title  of  caliph.  Under 
him  the  Arabs  went  forth  to  conquer  the  great  territories  to 
the  north  of  them,  belonging  to  the  Persians  and  the  Roman 
emperor  at  Constantinople.  They  met  with  marvelous  suc- 
cess. Within  ten  years  after  Mohammed's  death  the  Arabs  had 
established  a  great  empire  with  its  capital  at  Damascus,  from 
whence  the  caliph  ruled  over  Arabia,  Persia,  Syria,  aUd  E^^pt. 
In  the  following  decades  new  conquests  were  made  all  along 
the  coast  of  A&ica,  and  in  708  Tangier  was  taken  and  the 
Arabs  could  look  across  the  Straits  of  Gibraltar  to  Spain.* 

1  An  adminble  brief  dncriplioo  of  the  culture  of  the  Aiabs  and  (heir  omtii- 
butioos  to  European  ciTilizatiao  will  be  found  to  Huoro,  il4diMnil  I/tiiBry^ 
Chapter  IX. 
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The  kingdom  of  the  West  Goths  was  in  no  condition  to  TbtAiau 
defend  itself  when  a  few  Arabs  and  a  much  larger  number  of 
Berbers,  inhabitants  of  noTthem  Africa,  ventured  to  cross 
over.  Some  of  the  Spanish  towns  held  out  for  a  time,  but  the 
invaders  found  allies  in  the  numerous  Jews  who  had  been 
shamefully  treated  by  their  Christian  countrymen.  As  for  the 
innumerable  serfe  who  worked  on  the  great  esUtes  of  the  aris- 
tocracy, a  change  of  landlords  made  very  litde  difEcrence  to 


Utp  of  Arabic  Conqneals 

them.  In  7 1 1  the  Arabs  and  Berbers  gained  a  great  battle,  and 
the  pieninsula  was  gradually  overrun  by  new  immigrants  from 
Africa.  In  seven  years  the  Mohammedans  were  masters  of 
almost  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Pyrenees.  They  then 
began  to  cross  into  Gaul  and  took  possession  of  the  district 
about  Naibonne.  For  some  years  the  duke  of  Aquitaine  kept 
them  in  check,  but  in  731  they  collected  a  large  army,  defeated 
the  duke  rtear  Bordeaux,  advanced  to  Poiders,  where  they 
burned  the  church,  and  then  set  out  for  Tours. 
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B«tu»  of  Charles  Martel  at  once  sent  oat  a  summons  to  all  who  could 

'  '  bear  arms  and,  in  the  same  year,  met  and  repulsed  the  Moham- 
medaos  near  Tours.  We  know  veiy  little  indeed  of  the  details 
of  the  conflict,  but  it  is  certain  that  the  followers  of  Mohammed 
retreated  and  that  they  never  made  another  attempt  to  conquer 
western  Europe. 
pipDinaot  26.   Charles  was  able,  before  his  death  in  741,  to  secure  the 

succession  to  his  office  of  mayor  of  the  palace  for  his  two  sons, 
Rppin  and  Carloman.  The  brothers  left  the  nominal  king  on 
the  throne ;  but  he  had  nothing  to  do,  as  the  chronicler  tells 
us,  "but  to  be  content  with  his  name  of  king,  his  flowing  hair 
and  long  beard ;  to  sit  on  his  throne  and  play  the  ruler,  listen- 
ing to  the  ambassadors  who  came  from  all  directions,  and  giv- 
ing them  the  answers  that  had  been  taught  him,  as  if  of  bis 
own  sovereign  will.  In  reality,  however,  he  had  nothing  but 
the  royal  name  and  a  beggarly  income  at  the  will  of  the  mayor 
of  the  palace."  The  new  mayors  had  succeeded  in  putting 
down  all  opposition  when,  to  the  astonishment  of  every  one, 
Abdiutia&ot  Carloman  abdicated  and  assumed  the  gown  of  a  monk.  Pippin 
took  control  of  the  whole  Frankish  dominion,  and  we  find  the 
unusual  statement  in  the  Fraukish  annals  that  "  the  whole  land 
enjoyed  peace  for  two  yeare"  (749-750). 
pippia  Pippin  DOW  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  get  rid  of  the 

crown  wju  "  do-nothing "  king  altogether  and  assume  for  himself  the 
UoaoftM  '  nominal  as  well  as  the  real  kingship  of  the  Franks.  It  was, 
'  '"'  however,  a  delicate  matter  to  depose  even  a  quite  useless  mon- 
arch, so  he  determined  to  consult  the  head  of  the  Church.  To 
Pippin's  query  whether  it  was  fitting  that  the  Merovingian  king 
of  the  Franks,  having  no  power,  should  continue  to  leign,  tiie 
pope  replied :  "  It  seems  better  that  he  who  has  the  power  in 
the  state  should  be  king  and  be  called  king,  rather  than  he  who 
la  fiilsely  called  king." 

It  will  be  nodced  that  the  pope  in  no  sense  created  Pippin 
king,  as  later  writers  claimed.     He  sanctioned  a  usurpation 
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«4tich  was  practically  inevitable  and  which  was  carried  out  vitb 
tbe  approbation  of  the  Franlcish  nation.  Raised  on  the 
shields  of  the  counts  and  dukes,  anointed  by  St  Boniiace, 
and  blessed  by  the  pope,  Hppin  became  in  751  the  first  lung 
<rf  the  Caiolingian  fiunily,  which  had  already  for  several 
genendons  ruled  the  Franks  in  all  but  name. 

This  paitidpatioa  of  the  pope  brought  about  a  very  fiinda-  j 
mental  change  in  the  theory  of  kingship.  The  kings  of  the 
Germans  up  to  this  time  had  been  military  leaders  selected,  or 
holding  their  office,  by  the  will  of  the  people,  or  at  least  of  the 
aristocracy.  Their  rule  bad  bad  no  divine  sanction,  but  cmly 
that  of  general  acquiescence  backed  up  by  sufficient  skill  and 
popularity  to  frustrate  the  efforts  of  rivals.  By  the  anointing 
of  Pippin  in  accordance  with  the  ancient  Jewish  custom,  first 
by  St.  BiMU&ce  and  then  by  the  pope  himself  "a  German 
chieftain  was,"  as  Gibbon  expresses,  it  "transformed  into  the 
Lord's  anointed."  The  pope  uttered  a  dire  anathema  of  divine 
vengeance  against  any  one  who  should  attempt  to  supplant  tbcr 
holy  and  meritorious  race  of  Pippin.  It  became  a  religiotu 
duty  to  obey  the  king.  He  came  to  be  regarded  by  the  Church, 
when  he  had  duly  received  its  sanction,  as  God's  representa- 
tive cm  earth.  Here  we  have  the  ba^  of  the  later  Idea  of 
monarchs  "by  the  grace  of  God,"  against  whom,  however  bad 
they  might  be,  it  was  not  merely  a  political  offense,  but  a  sin, 
to  revolt. 

37.  Thesanctionof  Pippin's  usurpation  by  the  pope  was  but 
an  indication  of  the  good  feeling  between  the  two  greatest 
powers  in  the  West,  —  the  head  of  the  ever-strengthening 
FrankiA  state  and  die  head  of  the  Chnrch.  This  good  feeHng 
quickly  ripened  into  an  alliance,  momentous  for  the  history  of 
Europe.  In  order  to  understand  this  we  must  glance  at  the 
motives  which  led  the  popes  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
their  ancient  sovereigns,  the  emperors  at  Constantinople,  and 
torn  for  help  to  Pippin  and  his  successors. 
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GcatiaTtiir  For  more  dun  a  century  after  the  death  of  Gregory  the 
rtnentiiRi  of  Great  his  successors  continued  to  remain  respectful  subjects  of 
pictBTM,—  the  emperor.  They  looked  to  him  for  occasional  help  against 
tGODocduUe  the  Lombards  in  northern  Italy,  who  showed  a  disposition  to 
add  Rome  to  their  possessions.  In  725,  however,  the  emperor 
Leo  III  aroused  the  bitter  opposition  of  the  pope  by  issuing  a 
decree  forbidding  the  usual  veneration  of  the  images  of  Christ 
and  the  saints.  The  emperorwas  a  thoughtfiil  Christian  and  felt 
keenly  the  taunts  of  the  Mohammedans,  who  held  all  images 
in  abhorrence  and  regarded  the  Christians  as  idoktters.  He 
therefore  ordered  all  sacred  images  throughout  his  empire  to 
be  removed  from  the  churches,  and  all  figures  on  the  church 
walls  to  be  whitewashed  over.  This  aroused  serious  opposi- 
tion even  in  Constantinofde,  and  the  farther  west  one  went,  the 
more  obstinate  became  the  resistance.  The  pope  refiised  to 
obey  the  edict,  for  be  held  that  the  emperor  had  no  right  to 
interfere  with  practices  hallowed  by  the  Church,  He  called  a 
council  which  declared  all  persons  excommunicated  who  should 
"throw  down,  destroy,  pro&ne  or  blaspheme  the  holy  images." 
The  opposition  of  the  West  was  successful,  and  the  images 
kept  their  places.* 

ThapofM  In  spite  of  their  abhorrence  of  the  iconoclastic  Leo  and  his 

uidtba  ,  ,.  ,  „  ,  ,         , 

LonMru.       successors,  the  popes  did  not  give  up  all  hope  that  the  emperors 

might  aid  them  in  keeping  the  Lombards  out  of  Rome.  At 
last  a  Lombard  ruter  arose,  Aistulf,  a  "  son  of  iniquity,"  who 
refiised  to  consider  the  prayers  or  threats  of  the  head  of  the 
Church.  In  75r  Aistulf  took  Ravenna  and  threatened  Rome. 
He  proposed  to  substitute  his  supremacy  for  that  of  the  east- 
em  emperor  and  make  of  Italy  a  single  state,  with  Rome  as  its 
ca[»taL  This  was  a  critical  moment  for  the  peninsula.  Was 
Italy,  like  Gaul,  to  be  united  under  a  single  German  people 


contiaDcd  to  adocn  the  chnrehea  in  Gernun;,  BnglBiid,  utd  the  NMlm-hnda. 
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snd  to  develop!  ^  France  has  done,  a  characteristic  civilization  ? 
The  Lombaitls  bad  progressed  so  fiir  that  they  were  not  unfitted 
to  organize  a  state  that  should  grow  into  a  nation.  But  the 
head  of  the  Church  could  not  consent  to  endanger  his  inde- 
pendence by  becoming  the  subject  of  an  Italian  king.  It  was 
therefore  the  pope  who  prevented  the  establishment  of  an 
Italian  kingdom  at  this  time  and  who  continued  for  the  same 
reason  to  stand  in  the  way  of  the  unification  of  Italy  fi>r  more  Tk*  port 
than  a  thousand  years,  until  he  was  dispossessed  of  his  lealms  Piufc* 
not  many  decades  ago  by  Victor  Emmanuel.  Afler  vainly 
turning  in  his  distress  to  his  natural  protector,  the  emperor, 
the  pope  had  no  resource  but  to  appeal  to  Pippin,  upon  ^ose 
fidelity  he  had  every  reason  to  rely. .  He  crossed  the  Alps  and 
was  received  with  the  greatest  cordiality  and  respect  by  the 
Frankish  monarch,  who  returned  to  Italy  with  him  and  relieved 
Rome  (754). 

No  sooner  had  Pippin  recrossed  the  Alps  than  the  Lombard  nppiB  nb- 
king,  ever  anxious  to  add  Rome  to  his  possessions,  again  LomNud*. 
invested  the  Eternal  City.  Pope  Stephen's  letters  to  the  king 
of  the  Franks  at  this  juncture  are  characteristic  of  the  time. 
The  pope  warmly  argues  that  Pippin  owes  all  his  victories 
to  St.  Peter  and  should  now  hasten  to  the  relief  of  his  suc- 
cessor. If  the  king  permits  the  city  of  the  prince  of  the 
apostles  to  be  lacerated  and  tormented  by  the  Lombards,  his 
own  soul  will  be  lacerated  aitd  tormented  in  hell  by  the  devil 
and  his  pestilential  angels.  These  arguments  proved  effect- 
ive; Pippin  immediately  undertook  a  second  expedition  to 
Italy,  from  which  he  did  not  return  until  the  kingdom  of  the 
Lombards  had  become  tributary  to  his  own,  as  Bavaria  and 
Aquitaine  already  were. 

Pippin,  instead  of  restoring  to  the  eastern  emperor  the  lands 
which  the  Lombards  had  recently  occupied,  handed  them  over 
to  the  pope, — on  exactly  what  terms  we  do  not  know,  since  the 
deed  of  cession  has  disappeared.    In  consequence  of  these 
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important  additions  to  the  fonner  temtones  of  St.  Peter,  the 
popes  were  thereafter  the  nominal  rulers  of  a  lai^  district  in 
central  Italy,  extending  across  the  peninsula  from  Ravenna  to 
a  point  well  south  of  Rome.  If,  as  many  writeis  have  main- 
tained. Pippin  recognized  the  pope  as  the  sovereign  of  this 
district,  we  find  here  the  first  state  that  was  destined  Co  endure 
into  the  nineteenth  century  deUmited  on  the  map  of  Europe. 
A  map  of  Italy  as  late  as  the  year  i860  shows  the  same  region 
sdll  marked  "States  of  the  Church." 
BinisianM  The  reign  of  Pippin  is  remarkable  in  several  ways.  It  wit- 
iei{D.  nessed  the  strengthening  of  the  kingly  power  in  the  Frankish 

state,  which  was  soon  to  embrace  most  of  western  Europe  and 
form  the  starting  point  for  the  devebpment  of  the  modem 
countries  of  France,  Germany,  and  Austria.  It  furnishes  the 
first  instance  of  the  interfereiice  of  a  northern  prince  in  the 
af!aits  of  Italy,  which  was  destined  to  become  the  stumbling- 
block  of  many  a  later  French  and  German  king.  lastly,  the 
popehadnowastateof  his  own,  which,  in  spite  nfits  small  size, 
proved  one  of  the  most  important  and  permanent  in  Europe. 

Pippin  and  his  son  Charlemagne  saw  only  the  strength 
and  not  the  disadvantage  that  accrued  to  their  title  from  the 
papal  sanction.  It  is  none  the  less  true,  as  Gibbon  says,  that 
"under  the  sacerdotal  monarchy  of  St.  Peter,  the  nations 
began  to  resume  the  practice  of  seeking,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Hber,  their  kings,  their  laws,  and  the  oracles  of  their  fate." 
We  shall  have  ample  evidence  of  this  as  we  proceed. 

Geneial  Keading. — For  Mohammed  and  the  Saracens,  Giliiah,  Tht 
SaroiMu  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  f  1.50).  Gibbon  has  a  fainoiu  chapter 
on  Mohammed  and  another  upon  the  conqueala  of  the  Arab*.  These 
are  the  fiftieth  and  fifty-first  of  Ua  great  work.  See  alio  Muia,  Zi/e  of 
Mtkammtd  (Smith,  Elder  &  Co.,  f  4.50). 
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CHAKLSHAQira 

38.  CharlemagDe  is  the  fiist  historical  penonage  among 
the  Gennan  peoples  of  whom  we  have  any  satisfactoiy  knowl- 
edge.' Compared  with  him,  Theodoric,  Charles  Maitel,  I>ip- 
pin,  and  the  rest  are  but  shadowy  figures.  The  chronicles  tell 
ns  something  of  their  deeds,  but  we  can  make  only  the  vaguest 
'oferences  in  regard  to  their  character  and  temperament 

The  appearance  of  Charlemagne,  as  described  by  his  secre-  chuib- 
tary,  so  exactly  corresponds  with  the  character  of  the  king  as  vflnonti 
exhibited  in  bis  great  reign,  that  it  is  worthy  of  attention.  He 
was  tall  and  stoutly  built ;  his  face  was  round,  Jiis  eyes  were 
large  and  keen,  his  nose  somewhat  above  the  common  size, 
bis  expression  bright  and  cheerful.  Whether  be  stood  or  sat, 
his  form  was  full  of  dignity ;  for  the  good  proportion  and  grace 
of  bis  body  prevented  the  observer  from  noticing  that  his  neck 
was  rather  short  and  hb  person  somewhat  too  stout.  His  step 
was  firm  and  his  aspect  manly ;  his  voice  was  clear,  but  rather 
weak  for  so  large  a  body.  He  was  active  in  all  bodily  exer- 
cises, delighted  in  ridiru;  and  hunting,  and  was  an  expert 
swimmer.  His  excellent  health  and  his  physical  alertness  and 
endurance  can  alone  explain  the  astonishing  swiftness  with 
which  he  moved  about  his  vast  realm  and  conducted  innumer- 
able campaigns  in  widely  distant  regions  in  startlingly  rapid 
succession. 

1  CliarleiiugTM  Is  tba  Fiench  fonn  tor  the  Latin,  Canilus  Magnus,  Le,,  Chulu 
ttn  Gnat.  It  has  been  ngudEd  as  good  Engliih  for  so  long  that  tt  aema  bat 
to  ntain  it,  altlioii(h  »iiie  irritcn,  feaifol  lest  ooe  may  think  of  Ctarle*  M  ■ 
~  '    ~  ad  of  >  Genaaa,  nae  the  Gennan  fonn,  KaiL 
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Charles  was  an  educated  man  and  one  who  knew  how 


tHdetowud    appreciate  and  encourage  scholarship.     When  at  dinner  he 


UinbU 


had  some  one  read  to  him ;  he  delighted  especially  in  history 
and  in  St.  Augustine's  City  of  God.  He  could  speak  Latin 
well  and  understood  Greek  readily.  He  tried  to  learn  to  write, 
but  began  too  late  in  life  and  got  no  farther  than  signing  his 
namci  He  called  scholarly  men  to  his  court,  took  advantage 
of  their  learning,  and  did  much  toward  reestablishing  a  regular 
system  of  public  instruction.  He  was  also  constantly  occu- 
pied with  buildiDgs  and  other  public  works  calculated  to  adorn 
and  benefit  his  kingdom.  He  himself  planned  the  remarkable 
cathedral  at  Aix-la-Chapelle  and  showed  the  greatest  interest 
in  its  furnishings.  He  commenced  two  palaces  of  beautiful 
workmanship,  one  near  Mayence  and  the  other  at  Nimwegen,  in 
Holland,  and  had  a  long  bridge  constructed  across  the  Rhine 
at  Mayence. 

The  impression  which  his  reign  made  upon  men's  minds 
grew  even  afler  his  death.  He  became  the  hero  of  a  whole 
cycle  of  romantic  but  wholly  unhistoric  adventures  and  achieve- 
ments which  were  as  devoutly  believed  for  centuries  as  his 
most  authentic  deeds.  In  the  fancy  of  an  okl  monk  in  the 
monastery  of  St.  Gall,'  writing  of  Charlemagne  not  long  after 
his  death,  the  king  of  the  Franks  swept  over  Europe  sur- 
rounded by  countless  legions  of  sokliers  who  formed  a  very 
sea  of  bristling  steel.  Knights  of  superimman  valor  formed 
his  court  and  became  the  models  for  the  chivalrous  spirit  of 
the  folkiwing  centuries.  Distorted  but  imposing,  the  Charie- 
magne  of  poetry  meets  us  all  through  the  Middle  Ages. 

A  study  of  Charlemagne's  reign  will  substantiate  our  first 
impression  that  he  was  a  truly  lemaricable  person,  one  of  the 
greatest  figures  in  the  world's  records  and  deservedly  the 

1  Pisfessor  Emerton  (/n/iWiiirtiMi,  pp.  i8^t8;)  gives  tn  exampla  □(  UM 
itfla  and  iiHrlt  of  tke  monk  of  5t  Gall,  wbo  trar  fonaerly  much  iell«d  DpaB  foe 
IcDawlcdgE  □(  Chailemacne. 
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hero  of  the  Middle  ^es.  To  few  mea  has  it  been  given  to 
influence  so  profoundly  the  courae  of  European  progr^^  We 
shall  conader  him  first  as  a  cdAqueior,  then  as  an  ots/auxcT 
and  creator  of  govemmeutal  institutions,  and  lastly  as  a  pro- 
moter of  culture  and  enlightenment. 

39.   It  was  Charlemagne's  ideal  to  bring  all  the  German  ckuia- 
peoples  together  into  one  great  Christian  empire,  and  he  was  of  >  bm 
wooderfidly  successful  in  attaining  his  end.      Only  a  small  •mpln. 
portion  of  what  is  now  called  Germany  was  included  in  the 
kingdom  ruled  over  by  Pippin.     Frisia  and  Bavaria  had  been 
Christianized,  and  their  native  rulers  had  been  induced  by 
the  efforts  of  Charlemagne's  predecessors  and  of  the  missicm- 
aries,  especially  Boniface,  to  recognize  formially  the  overlord- 
ship  of  the  Franks.     Between  these  two  balf-independeDt 
countries  lay  the  unconquered  Saxons.    They  were  as   yet 
pagans  and  appear  to  have   still  clung  to  much  the  same 
institutions  as  those  under  which  they  lived  when  the  Roman 
historian  Tacitus  described  them  seven  centuries  earlier. 

The  Saxons  occupied  the  region  beginning  somewhat  east  Tkaen- 
of  Cologne  and  extending  to  the  Elbe,  and  north  to  where  suou. 
the  great  cities  of  Bremen  and  Hamburg  are  now  situated. 
The  present  kingdom  of  Saxony  would  hardly  have  come 
within  their  boundaries.  The  Saxons  had  no  towns  or  roads 
and  were  consequently  very  difficult  to  conquer,  as  they  could 
retreat,  with  theic  few  possessions,  into  the  forests  or  swamps  as 
soon  as  they  found  themselves  unable  to  meet  an  invader  in  the 
open  field.  Yet  so  long  as  they  remained  unconquered  they 
constantly  threatened  the  Frankish  kingdom,  and  the  incor- 
poration of  their  country  was  essential  to  the  rounding  out  of 
its  bouitdaries.  Charlemagne  never  undertook,  during  his  long 
military  career,  any  other  task  half  so  serious  as  the  subjuga- 
tion of  the  Saxons,  and  it  occupied  his  attention  for  many 
years.  Nine  successive  rebellions  had  to  be  put  down,  and  it 
was  finally  owing  rather  to  the  Church  than  to  Chailemagne'S 
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militar;  prowess  that  the  great  task  was  biought  to  a  niccessful 
issue, 
r  Nowhere  do  we  find  a  more  stiikmg  example  of  the  influence 
of  the  Church  than  in  the  reliance  that  Chariemagne  placed 
upon  it  in  his  dealings  with  the  Saxons.  He  deemed  it  qnite 
as  essential  that  after  a  lebellion  they  should  promise  to 
honor  the  Church  and  be  baptized  as  that  they  should  pledge 
themsdves  to  remain  true  and  fiiithful  vassals  of  the  king.  He 
was  in  quite  as  much  haste  to  foimd  bishoprics  and  abbeys  as 
to  build  fortresses.  The  law  for  the  newly  conquered  Saxon 
lands,  issued  sometime  between  775  and  790,  provides  die  same 
death  penalty  for  him  who  "  shall  have  shown  himself  unfaith- 
ful to  the  lord  king,"  and  him  who  "  shall  have  wished  to  hide 
himself  unbaptized  and  shall  have  sc<Hiied  to  come  to  baptism 
and  shall  have  wished  to  remain  a  pagan."  Charlemagne 
believed  the  Christianizing  of  the  Saxons  so  important  a  part 
of  his  duty  that  he  decreed  that  all  should  sulTei  death  who 
entered  a  church  by  violence  and  carried  off  anything  by  force, 
or  even  failed  to  abstain  from  meat  during  Lent.^  No  one, 
under  penalty  of  heavy  fines,  was  to  make  vdws,  in  the  pagan 
fiuhion,  at  trees  or  springs,  cr  partake  of  any  heathen  feasts  in 
honor  of  the  demons  (as  the  Christians  tenned  the  heathen 
deides),  or  &il  to  present  in&ntt.  for  baptism  before  they  were 
a  year  old. 

For  the  support  of  the  local  churches,  those  who  lived  in  the 
palish  were  to  give  toward  three  hundred  acres  of  land  and 
a  house  for  the  priest     "Likewise,  in  accordance  with  the 

1  These  decrees  loie  something  of  their  hsushness  by  the  provision :  "  If  aftei 
MCietly  comttilltlng  any  one  of  these  morlzl  criian  any  one  shall  flee  of  his  ain, 
■ccnnl  to  the  priest  and,  afterconfesslng,  shall  wish  to  do  penance,  let  hiic  be  freed, 
on  the  testimony  o[  the  pilest,  from  death."  This  Is  but  anotlier  Illustration  of 
the  theory  that  the  Church  was  In  the  Middle  Ages  a  pmmmental  Institutlan. 
It  would  be  quite  out  of  harmony  with  modem  ideas  should  (he  coujts  of  law, 
ia  dealing  with  one  who  had  committed  a  crime,  consider  In  any  way  the 
rriatlMW  of  the  suspected  criminal  to  his  priest  or  minister,  or  modify  hb 
■eolencc  on  accoiml  of  anj  religlotu  datia  that  the  criminal  mlfbt  <^>tiniit 
to  per!  onn. 
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;  of  God,  we  command  that  all  shall  give  a  tithe  of 
their  property  and  labor  to  the  churches  and  the  priests ;  let 
the  nobles  as  well  as  the  freemen,  likewise  the  serfs,  according 
to  that  which  God  shall  have  given  to  each  Christian,  return 
a  part  to  God." 

These  provisions  are  characteristic  of  the  theory  of  the   CoOHntlaa 
Middle  Ages  according  to  which  the  civil  government  and  the  carsmBant 
Church  went  hand  in  hand  in  ordering  and  governing  the  life   Ctauch. 
of  the  people.     Defection  from  the  Church  was  T^;arded  by 
the  state  as  quite  as  serious  a  crime  as  treason  against  itself. 
While  the  claims  of  the  two  institutions  sometimes  conflicted, 
there  was  no  question  in  the  minds  either  of  the  king's  officials 
or  of  the  clergy  that  both  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment were  absolutely  necessary;   neither  class  ever  dreamed 
tjiat  they  could  get  along  without  the  other. 

Before  the  Frankish  conquest  the  Saxons  had  no  towns.  Fmnoatim 
Now,  around  the  seat  of  the  bishop,  or  about  a  monastery,  mtbein 
men  began  to  collect  and  towns  and  cities  to  grow  up.     Of 
these  the  chief  was  Bremen,  which  is  still  one  of  the  most 
important  ports  of  Germany. 

30.    Pippin,  it  will  be  remembered,  had  covenanted  with  cii»ii«- 
the  papacy  to  protect  it  iiom  its  adversaries.    The  king  of  bMomM 
the  Lomba^  bad  taken  advantage  of  Charlemagne's  seeming  xo^miu. 
preoccupation  with  bis  German  aifairs  to  attack  the  city  of 
Rome  again.     The  pope  immediately  demanded  the  aid  of 
Charlemagne,  who  piepared  to  cany  out  his  Other's  pledges. 
He  ordered  the  Lombard  ruler  to  return  the  cities  that  he  bad 
taken  from  the  pope.     Upon  his  refusal  to  do  this,  Charlemagne 
invaded  Lombaidy  in  773  with  a  great  army  and  took  Pavia, 
the  capital,  after  a  long  siege,    llie  Lombard  king  was  forced 
to  become  a  monk,  and  bis  treasure  was  divided  among  the 
Fnmkish   soldiers.     Charlemagne   then   took   the   extremely 
important  step,  in  774,  of  having  himself  recognized  by  all 
'ion  Lombard  dukes  and  counts  as  king  of  the  Lombards. 
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Aqnitalms  The  considerable  provinces  of  Aquitaine  and  Bavaria  had 

iBooipontM  never  fbnned  an  integral  part  of  the  Prankish  realms,  but  had 
iB>.C»'«  remained  semi- independent  tinder  their  native  dukes  up  to 
the  time  of  Charlemagne.  Aquitaine,  whose  dukes  had  given 
Rppin  much  trouble,  was  incorporated  into  the  Prankish 
state  in  769.  As  for  the  Bavarians,  Charlemagne  felt  that  so 
long  as  they  remained  under  their  duke  he  could  not  rely 
upon  them  to  defend  the  Prankish  empire  against  the  Slavs, 
who  were  constantly  threatening  the  frontiers.  So  he  com- 
pelled the  duke  of  Bavaria  to  surrender  his  possessions,  shut 
him  up  in  a  monastery,  and  proceeded  to  portion  out  the 
duchy  among  his  counts.  He  thus .  added  to  his  realms 
the  district  that  lay  between  his  new  Saxon  conquest  and  the 
Lombard  kingdom. 
Tomtn  31-    So  lar  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  relations  of  Charle- 

Eb^  magne  with  the  Germans,  for  even  the  Lombard  kingdom  was 

established  by  the  Germans.  He  had,  however,  other  peoples 
to  deal  with,  especially  the  Slavs  on  the  east  (who  were  one 
day  to  build  up  the  kingdoms  of  Poland,  Bohemia,  and  the 
vast  Russian  empire)  and,  on  the  opposite  boundary  of  his 
dominion,  the  Arabs  in  Spain.  Against  these  it  was  necessary 
to  protect  his  realms,  and  the  second  part  of  Charlemagne's 
reign  was  devoted  to  what  may  be  called  his  foreign  policy. 
A  single  campaign  in  789  seems  to  have  sufficed  to  subdue 
the  Slavs,  who  lay  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Saxons,  and  to 
force  the  Bohemians  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the 
Prankish  king  and  pay  tribute  to  him. 
Tiw  The  necessity  of  insuring  the  Prankish  realms  against  any 

nargniTet.  new  uprising  of  these  non-German  nations  led  to  the  estab- 
lishment, on  the  conlines  of  the  kingdom,  of  marches,  i.e., 
districts  under  the  military  control  of  counts  of  the  march, 
or  margraves}     Their   business  was  to  prevent  any  hostile 
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incoisioDS  into  the  interioi  of  the  kingdom.  Much  depended 
npon  the  efficiency  uf  these  men ;  in  many  cases  they  founded 
poweriul  &milies  and  later  helped  to  disintegrate  the  Empire 
by  estabHsbing  themselves  as  practically  independent  rulers. 

At  an  assembly  that  Charlemagne  held  in  777,  ambassadors 
appeared  before  him  from  certain  disaffected  Mohammedans. 
They  had  iallen  out  with  the  emir  of  Cordova  *  and  now  offered 
to  become  the  laithfiil  subjects  of  Charlemagne  if  he  would 
come  to  their  aid.  In  consequence,  he  undertook  his  first 
expedition  to  Spain  in  (he  following  year.  The  district  north 
of  the  Ebro  was  conquered  by  the  Franks  after  some  years  of 
war,  and  Charlemagne  established  the  Spanish  March.*  In 
this  way  he  began  that  gradual  expulsion  of  the  Mohammedans 
from  the  peninsula  which  was  to  be  carried  on  by  slowly 
extetMiing  conquests  until  r49x,  when  Granada,  the  last 
Mohammedan  stronghold,  fell.* 

33.  Sut  the  most  &mous  of  all  the  achievements  of 
Charlemagne  was  his  leestablishment  of  the  Western  Empire  e 
in  the  year  800.  It  came  aboUt  in  this  wise.  Charlemagne 
went  to  Rome  in  that  year  to  settle  a  controversy  between 
Pope  Leo  III  and  his  CDcmies.  To  celebrate  the  satisfactory 
adjustment  of  the  dispute,  the  pope  held  a  solemn  service  on 
Cbiistmas  day  in  St.-  Peter's.  As  Charlemagne  was  kneel- 
ing before  the  altar  during  this  service,  the  pope  approached 
him  and  set  a  crown  upon  his  head,  saluting  him,  amid  the 
acclamation  of  those  present,  as  "  Emperor  of  the  Romans." 

1  Tbe  HohammedBU  itata  had  brolien  up  in  the  eighth  century,  and  the 
nkr  of  ^sia  fint  unmed  the  Mtk  of  emli  (abnat  756)  and  later  (919)  Uttt  of 
caJiph.  The  btter  title  had  origtaally  been  enjoy«l  only  by  the  head  of  the 
vhole  Anb  eai[rire,  who  had  his  capital  at  Damaaciu,  and  later  at  Bagdad. 

■  A>  Charleoiagiie  was  oouinE  the  Pyrenees,  on  his  way  back  from  Spain, 
hb  isT  gnard  wat  attacked  hi  the  Pais  of  Roncesralles.  The  chronicle  limply 
nates  that  Baland,  Count  of  Brittany,  was  slain.  This  episode,  however,  became 
tbe  subject  of  one  (rf  tbe  most  famous  of  Uie  epics  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  Song 
t/Raland.    See  bek>w, }  99, 

■  Reference,  for  Clorlemagne's  conquests,  Eawiton,  InindiKtivm,  Chapter 
XIII 1  Onaii,  Dark  Agt,  Chapters  XX-XXL 
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The  reasons  for  this  extraordinary  act,  which  Charlemagne 
af^rward  pcnistently  asserted  took  him  completely  by  surprise, 
are  given  in  one  of  the  Frankish  histories,  the  ChronUks  of 
Lorseh,  as  follows :  "  The  name  of  Emperor  had  ceased  among 
the  Greeks,  for  they  were  enduring  the  reign  of  a  wontan 
[Irene],  wherefore  it  seemed  good  both  to  Leo,  the  apostolic 
pope,  and  to  the  holy  fathers  [the  bishops]  who  were  in 
comicil  with  him,  and  to  all  Christian  men,  that  they  should 
name  Charles,  king  of  the  Franks,  as  Emperor.  For  he  held 
Rome  itself,  where  the  ancient  Oesars  had  always  dwelt,  in 
addition  to  all  bis  other  possessions  in  Italy,  Gaul  and  Germany. 
Wherefore,  as  God  had  granted  him  all  these  dominions,  it 
seemed  just  to  all  that  he  shonld  take  the  title  of  Emperor,  too, 
when  it  was  offered  to  him  at  the  wish  of  all  Christendom." 

Charlemagne  appears  to  have  accepted  gracefully  the  honor 
thus  thrust  upon  him.  Even  if  he  had  no  right  to  the  impe- 
rial title,  there  was  an  obvious  propriety  and  expediency  in 
giantii^  it  to  him  under  the  circumstances.  Before  his  coro- 
nation by  the  pope  he  was  only  king  of  the  Franks  and  the 
Lombards ;  but  his  conquests  seemed  to  entitle  him  to  a  more 
comprehensive  designation  which  should  include  his  oudying 
dependencies.  Then  the  imperial  power  at  Constantinople 
had  been  in  the  hands  of  heretics,  from  the  standpoint  of  the 
Western  Church,  ever  since  Emperor  Leo  issued  his  edict  against 
the  veneration  of  images.  What  was  still  worse,  the  throne  had 
been  nsurped,  shortly  before  the  coronation  of  Charlemagne, 
by  the  wicked  Irene,  who  had  deposed  and  blinded  her  son, 
Constantine  VI.  The  coronation  of  Charlemagne  was,  therefore, 
only  a  recognition  of  the  real  political  conditions  in  the  West.* 
I  The  empire  now  reestablished  in  the  West  was  considered 
to  be  a  continuation  of  the  Roman  Empire  founded  by 
Augustus.  Charlemagne  was  reckoned  the  immediate  suc- 
cessor of  Constantine  VI,  whom  Irene  had  deposed.    Yet,  in 

1  Sot  StadiHti,  Chapter  VII,  and  Biyce,  /ft//  SmaK  Em^rt,  Clwptei  V. 
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^te  of  this  &iK:ied  contmuity,  it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say 
that  the  position  of  the  new  emperor  had  little  in  oommon 
with  that  of  Marcus  Aureliiis  or  Constantine.  In  the  first 
place,  the  eastern  emperors  continued  to  reign  in  Constanti- 
nople for  centuries,  quite  regardless  of  Charlemagne  and  his 
successors.  In  the  second  place,  the  German  kings  who  wore 
the  imperial  crown  al^er  Charlemagne  were  generally  too  weak 
really  to  rule  over  GennaDy  and  northern  Italy,  to  say  nothing 
of  the  rest  of  western  Europe.  Nevertheless,  the  Western 
Empire,  which  in  the  twelfth  century  came  to  be  called  the 
Holy  Romaa  Empire,  endured  for  over  a  thousand  years. 
It  came  to  an  end  only  in  r8o6,  when  the  last  of  the  emperors, 
wearied  of  his  empty  if  venerable  title,  laid  down  the  crown. 

The  assumption  of  the  tide  of  emperor  was  destined  to  Tbatitiioi 
make  the  German  rulers  a  great  deal  of  trouble.    It  constantly  wninw  at 
led  them'  into  futile  efforts  to  maintain  a  supremacy  over  ocnuu 
Italy,  which  lay  without  their  natural  boundaries.     Then  the 
circumstances  under  which  Charlemagne  was  crowned  made  it 
possible  for  the  popes  to  claim,  later,  that  it  was  they  who  had 
traosferred  the  imperial  power  from  the  old  eastern  line  of 
«nperois  to  the  Carolingian  house,  and  that  this  was  a  proof 
of  their  right  to  dispose  of  the  crown  as  they  pleased.     The 
difficulties  which  arose  necessitated  many  a  weary  journey  to 
Rome  for  the  emperors,  and  many  unworthy  conflicts  between 
the  temporal  and  spiritual  heads  of  Christendom. 

33.  The  task  of  governing  his  vast  and  heterogeneous  ctMii^- 
dominions  taxed  even  the  highly  gifted  and  untiring  Charle-  ^^ot 
magne;  it  quite  exceeded  the  capacity  of  his  successors.  The 
same  difficulties  continued  to  exist  that  had  confronted  Charles 
Martel  and  Pippin, — above  all  a  scanty  royal  revenue  and  over- 
powerfbl  officials  who  were  prone  to  neglect  the  interests  and 
commands  of  their  sovereign.  Charlemagne's  distinguished 
statesmanship  is  nowhere  so  clearly  seen  as  in  bis  measures 
for  extending  his  control  to  the  very  confines  of  his  realms. 
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Ckute-  His  income,  like  that  of  all  medieval  nilers,  came  chiefly 

lumj.  from   his  royal  estates,  as  there  was  no  system  of  general 

taxation  such  as  had  existed  undei  the  Roman  Empire.  He 
consequently  took  the  greatest  care  that  his  numerous  plauta- 
tioDS  should  be  well  cultivated  and  that  not  even  a  turnip  or 
an  egg  which  was  due  him  should  be  withheld.  An  elaborate 
set  of  regulations  for  his  &rms  is  preserved,  which  sheds  much 
light  upon  the  times.^ 
oriflDof  The  officials  upon  whom  the  Frankish  kings  were  forced  to 

nobtutr.  rely  chiefly  were  the  counts,  the  "  hand  and  voice  of  the  king  " 
wherever  he  could  not  be  in  person.  They  were  to  maintain 
order,  see  that  justice  was  done  in  their  district,  and  lalse 
troops  when  the  king  needed  them.  On  the  frontier  were 
the  counts  of  the  march,  or  margraves  (marquises),  ahxady 
mentioned.  These  titles,  together  with  that  of  duke,  still 
exist  as  titles  of  nobility  in  Europe,  although  tht^  are  no 
longer  associated  with  governmental  dudes  except  where  their 
holders  have  the  right  to  sit  in  the  upper  house  of  parliament. 
The  mita  To  keep  the  counts  in  order,  Charlemagne  appointed  r<^ 

commissioners  (the  missi  ihminia),  whom  he  dispatched  to 
all  parts  of  his  realm  to  investigate  and  report  to  him  how 
things  were  goii^;  in  the  districts  assigned  to  them.  They 
were  sent  in  pairs,  a  bishop  and  a  layman,  so  that  they  might 
act  as  a  check  on  one  another.  Their  circuits  were  changed 
each  year  so  that  they  should  have  no  chance  to  enter  into 
conspiracy  with  the  counts  whom  it  was  their  special  bu^ess 
to  watch.' 

The  revival  of  the  Roman  Empire  in  the  West  made  no 
difference  in  Charlem^:ne's  system  of  government,  except  that 
he  required  all  his  subjects  above  twelve  years  of  age  to  take 
a  new  oath  of  fidelity  to  him  as  emperor.     He  held  important 

I  S«e  exttads  from  Vbtae  regubtioni,  >nd  an  Bccount  of  oi 
bnns,  in  StadiHgt,  Chapter  VII, 

*  For  Um  capitolarT  relating  to  the  dutk*  of  tbe  miiri,  ■ 
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assemblies  of  the  Dobles  and  prelates  each  spring  or  summer, 
where  the  interests  of  the  Empire  were  considered.  With  the 
sanction  of  his  advisers,  he  issued  an  extiaordinaiy  series  of 
laws,  called  capitularies,  a  number  of  which  have  been  pre- 
served. With  the  bishops  and  abbots  he  discussed  the  needs 
of  the  Church,  and  above  all  the  necessity  of  better  schools  for 
both  the  clergy  and  laity.  The  reforms  which  he  sought  to 
introduce  give  us  an  opportunity  of  learning  the  condition  in 
which  Europe  found  itself  after  four  hundred  years  of  disorder. 

34.  Charlem^ne  was  the  first  important  king  since  The-  Thaduk 
odoric  to  pay  any  attention  to  book  learning,  which  had  fared  batosthu- 
badly  enough  since  the  death  of  Boethius,  three  centuries 
before.  About  650  the  supply  of  papyrus  had  been  cut  off, 
owing  to  the  conquest  of  Egypt  by  the  Arabs,  and  as  paper 
had  not  yet  been  invented  there  was  only  the  very  expensive 
parchment  to  write  upon.  While  this  had  the  advantage  of 
being  more  durable  than  papyrus,  its  cost  discouraged  the 
multiplication  of  copies  of  books.  The  eighth  century,  that 
immediately  preceding  Charlemagne's  coronation,  is  declared 
by  the  learned  Benedictine  monks,  in  their  great  history  of 
French  literature,  to  have  been  the  most  ignorant,  the  darkest, 
and  the  most  barbarous  period  ever  seen,  at  least  in  France. 
The  documents  of  the  Merovingian  period  often  indicate  great 
ignorance  and  carelessness  on  the  part  of  those  who  wrote 
them  out. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  ibis  dark  picture,  there  was  promise  for  the  Tha  aisBMBta 
future.  It  was  evident,  even  before  Charlemagne's  time,  prawrredV 
that  the  world  was  not  to  continue  indefinitely  in  the  path  of 
ignorance.  Latin  could  not  be  forgotten,  for  that  was  the 
language  of  the  Church  and  all  its  official  communications  were 
ID  that  tongue.  The  teachings  of  the  Christian  religion  bad  to 
be  gathered  from  the  Bible  and  other  books,  and  the  church 
services  formed  a  small  Uterature  by  themselves.  Consequently 
it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  the  Church  should  maintain 
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some  sort  of  education  in  order  to  perform  its  complicated 
services  and  conduct  the  extensive  duties  which  devolved 
upon  it.  All  the  really  efficient  church  officers,  whatever  their 
nationality,  must  have  been  able  to  read  the  Latin  classics,  if 
they  were  so  inclined.  Then  there  were  the  compilations  of 
ancient  knowledge  already  mentioned,'  which,  incredibly  crude 
and  scanty  as  they  were,  kept  up  the  memory  of  the  past. 
They  at  least  perpetuated  the  names  of  the  various  branches  of 
knowledge  and  contained,  for  example,  enough  about  arithmetic 
and  astronomy  to  help  the  isolated  churchman  to  calculate  each 
year  the  date  of  Elaster. 

Charlemagne  was  the  first  temporal  niter  to  realize  the 
serious  neglect  of  education,  even  among  the  clergy,  and  we 
have  two  interesting  letters  from  him,  written  before  he'  was 
made  emperor,  relating  to  this  subject.  In  one  to  an  important 
bishop,  he  says :  "  Inciters  have  been  written  to  us  frequently 
in  recent  years  from  various  monasteries,  stating  that  the 
brethren  who  dwelt  therein  were  offering  up  holy  and  pious 
supplications  in  our  behalf.  We  observed  that  the  sentiments 
in  these  letters  were  exemplary  but  that  the  form  of  expression 
_  was  uncouth,  because  what  tnie  devotion  faithfully  dictated 
to  the  mind,  the  tongue,  untrained  by  reason  of  neglect  of 
study,  was  not  able  to  express  in  a  letter  without  mistakes. 
So  it  came  about  that  we  began  to  fear  lest,  perchance,  as 
the  skill  in  writing  was  less  than  it  should  be,  the  wisdom 
necessary  to  the  understanding  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  was  also 
much  less  than  was  needful.  We  all  know  welt  that,  although 
errors  of  speech  are  dangerous,  errors  of  understanding  are  &r 
more  dangerous.  Therefore,  we  exhort  you  not  merely  not 
to  neglect  the  study  of  letters,  but  with  a  most  humble  mind, 
pleasing  to  God,  earnestly  to  devote  yourself  to  study,  in 
order  that  you  may  be  able  the  more  easily  and  correctly 
to  penetrate  the  mysteries  of  the  Holy  Scriptures." 
1  Saa  abon,  p.  3a. 
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In  the  other  letter  he  says :  "  We  have  striven  with  watchiiil 
zeal  to  advance  the  cause  of  learning  which  has  been  ahnost 
forgotten  through  the  negligence  of  our  ancestors;  and  by 
our  own  example,  we  invite  all  those  who  can,  to  master  the 
Btudies  of  the  liberal  arts.  In  this  spirit,  God  aiding  us,  we 
have  already  catefiUly  corrected  all  the  books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments,  corrupted  by  the  ignorance  of  the  copyists." 

etc.  untuet~pili<«  comcAiot^ 
urc<ttr>n«  invtraxonc  tU^Ol.or' 

An  Example  of  the  Str'"  °^  Writing  used  in  the  Booki  of 

CharleniKgne'*  TEme* 


1  Tbew  Bnes  aie  talon  from  a  manoscripi  initteti  In  Ssj.  They  Ibna  a  port 
tt  a  Copjr  of  Chaitenugne's  adnxinitwii  to  the  clergr  (789)  loantloned  bdow. 
The  {art  here  giren  is  addieued  to  the  lushopi  and  wams  them  of  the  tenlbla 
lesulta  of  disobeying  the  rules  of  the  Church.  Perhaps  the  scribe  did  not  full; 
Mndentand  what  he  was  doing,  for  he  has  made  some  of  those  mistakes  which 
Charlemagne  was  so  anxious  to  avoid.  Then  (here  are  some  abbceriations  which 
mke  the  lines  difficult  to  read.  They  ought  probably  to  have  run  as  follows: 
.  .  .  mtrtamini.    Scil  namgia  frutUnHa  viiira,  jnorn  lirriiili  anathimatii 
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It  seemed  to  Charlemagne  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Church  not  only  to  look  after  the  education  of  its  own  oflicera 
but  to  provide  the  opportunity  of  at  least  an  elementaiy 
education  for  the  people  at  large.  In  accordance  with  this 
conviction,  he  issued  (789)  an  admonition  to  the  clergy  to 
gather  together  the  children  both  of  freemen  and  serfs  in 
their  neighborhood  and  establish  schools  "  in  which  the  boys 
may  !eam  to  read."  ' 
BctablKb-  It  would  be  impossible  to  say  how  many  of  the  innumerable 

Moutteir  abbots  and  bishops  established  schools  in  accordance  with 
tb«'«ehMi  Charlemagne's  recommendations.  It  is  certain  that  famous 
p«lM«.'  centers  of  learning  existed  at  Tours,  Futda,  Corbie,  Orleans,  and 

other  places  during  his  reign.  Charlemagne  further  promoted 
the  cause  of  education  by  the  establishment  of  the  famous 
"  school  of  the  palace  "  for  the  instruction  of  the  sons  of  his 
nobles  and  of  his  own  children.  He  placed  the  Englishman, 
Alcuin,  at  the  head  of  the  school,  and  called  distinguished  men 
from  Italy  and  elsewhere  as  teachers.  The  best  known  of 
these  was  the  historian,  Pautus  Diaconus,  who  wrote  a  history 
of  the  Lombards,  to  which  we  owe  most  of  what  we  know 
about  them, 

Charlemagne  appears  to  have  been  particularly  impressed 
with  the  constant  danger  of  mistakes  in  copying  books,  a  task 
frequently  turned  over  to  ignorant  and  careless  persons.  After 
recommending  the  founding  of  schools,  he  continues  :  "  Cor- 
rect carefully  the  Psalms,  the  signs  used  in  music,  the  [Latin] 
grammar,  and  the  religious  books  used  in  every  monastery  or 
bishopric;  since  those  who  desire  to  pray  to  God  properly 
often  pray  badly  because  of  the  incorrect  books.  And  do  not 
let  your  boys  misread  or  miswrite  them.  If  there  is  any  need 
to  copy  the  Gospel,  Psalter  or  Missal,  let  men  of  maturity  do 
the  writing  with  great  diligence,"  These  precautions  were 
amply  justified,  for  a  careful  transmission  of  the  literature 
1 5w  RtaMngi,  Cbapter  VIL 
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of  the  post  was  as  important  as  the  attentioQ  to  educatJOD. 
It  will  be  noted  that  Charlemagne  made  no  attempt  to  revive 
the  learning  of  Greece  and  Rome.  He  deemed  it  quite  suffi- 
cient if  the  churchmen  would  leam  their  Latin  well  enough  to 
read  the  missal  and  the  Bible  intelligently. 

The  hopwful  beginning  that  was  made  under  Charlemagne 
in  the  revival  of  education  and  intellectual  interest  was  des- 
tined to  prove  disappointing  in  its  immediate  results.  It  is 
true  that  the  ninth  century  produced  a  few  noteworthy  men 
who  have  left  works  which  indicate  acuteness  and  mental 
training.  But  the  break-up  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  the 
struggles  between  his  descendants,  the  coming  of  new  bar-  ' 
.  baxians,  and  the  disorder  caused  by  the  unruly  feudal  lords, 
who  were  not  inclined  to  recognize  any  master,  all  conspired  to 
keep  the  world  back  for  at  least  two  centuries  more.  Indeed, 
the  tenth  and  the  first  half  of.  the  eleventh  centuries  seem, 
at  first  sight,  little  better  than  the  seventh  and  eighth.  Yet 
ignorance  and  disorder  never  were  quite  so  prevalent  after,  as 
they  were  before,  Charlemagne. 

Oenorml  Keading.  — The  best  life  of  Chailemagne  in  English  is 
HOHBERT,  A  History  ef  CharUt  the  Great  (D.  C.  Appteton  &  Co, 
15^.  See  also  Hodgkin,  Ckarlis  the  Great  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, 7S  cents),  and  West,  Alcuin  (Charles  Scribnei'a  Sons,  f  i.oo). 
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THB  DISRVPTKnr  OF  CHASLSlUQm'8  BKPISl 

iMiitk*  35*   It  was  a  idatter  of  great  importance  to  the  world 

cMdiCkw-      whether  Cbarlemagne's  extensive  empire  was,  after  his  death, 

to  remain  one  or  to  &11  apart.     He  himself  appears  to  have 

'    had  no  expectation  that  it  would  hold  together,  for  in  806 

he  divided  it  up  in  a  very  arbitrary  manner  among  his  three  . 

sons.     We  do  not  know  whether  he  was  led  thus  to  undo  his 

life's  work  simply  because  the  older  tradition  of  a  division 

among  the  king's  sons  was  as  yet  too  strong  to  permit  him  to 

hand  down  all  bis  possessions  to  his  eldest  son,  ot  because  he 

believed  it  would  be  impossible  to  keep  together  so  vast  and 

heterogeneous  a  realm.     However  this  may  have  been,  the 

death  of  his  two  eldest  sons  left  only  Louis,  who  succeeded 

his  iather  both  as  king  and  emperor. 

FartnioD  Louis  the  Pious  bad  been  on  the  throne  but  a  few  years  before 

nucn/'i         he  took  up  the  all-important  problem  of  detennining  what  share 

amant  tka      cach  of  his  sons  shoukl  have  in  the  empire  after  his  death.    As 

tha  Plow.       they  were  fax  too  ambitious  to  submit  to  the  will  of  their  father, 

we  find  no  less  than  six  different  partitions  between  the  years 

817  and  S40.     We  cannot  stop  to  trace  these  complicated 

and  transient  arrangements,  or  the  rebellions  of  the  undutiliil 

sons,  who  set  the  worst  possible  example  to  the  ambitious 

and  disorderly  nobles.     On  the  death  of  Louis  the  Pious,  in 

840,  his  second  son,  Louis  the  German,  was  in  possession  of 

Bavaria  and  had  at  various  times  been  recc^ized  as  mler  of 

most  of  those  parts  of  the  empire  now  included  in  Germany. 

The  youngest  son,  Charles  the  Bald,  bad  all  the  western 
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portioQ  of  the  Frankish  possessions,  while  Lothaire,  the  eldest, 
had  been  designated  as  emperor  and  ruled  over  Italy  and  the 
district  lying  between  the  possessions  of  the  younger  biothen. 
Charles  and  Louis  promptly  combined  to  resist  the  attempts 
of  Lothaire  to  assert  his  superiority  as  emperor,  and  defeated 
himatFontenay  (841).  The  treaty  of  Verdun,  which  followed, 
is  one  of  the  most  memorable  in  the  histoiy  of  western  Europe.* 


Uap  o£  Treaty  oC  VeidQii 

In  the  negotiations  which  led  up  to  the  treaty  of  Verdun   Tnat;  of 
there  appears  to  have  been  entire  agreement  among  the  three  ' 

parties  that  Italy  should  go  to  Lothaire,  Aquitaine  to  Charles 
the  Bald,  and  Bavaria  to  Louis  the  German.  The  real  diffi- 
culty lay  in  the  disjtosal  of  the  rest  of  the  empire.  It  seemed 
appropriate  that  the  older  brother,  as  emperor,  should  have, 
in  addition  to  Italy,  the  center  of  the  Frankish  dominions. 
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including  the  capital,  Aix-k-Chapelle.  A  state  of  the  most 
artificial  kind,  extending  from  Rome  to  northern  Holland,  was 
thus  created,  which  had  do  natuial  unity  of  language  or  custc»n. 
Louis  the  Geiman  was  assigned,  in  addition  to  Bavaria,  the 
country  north  of  Lombardy  and  westward  to  the  Rhine.  As 
for  Charles  the  Bald,  his  realm  included  a  great  part  of  what 
is  France  to-day,  as  well  as  the  Spanish  March  and  Flanders. 

36.  The  great  interest  of  the  treaty  of  Verdun  lies  in  the 
tolerably  definite  appearance  of  a  western  and  an  eastern 
Prankish  kingdom,  one  of  which  was  to  become  France  and 
the  other  Germany.  In  the  kingdom  of  Charles  the  Bald  the 
dialects  spoken  by  the  majority  of  the  people  were  derived 
directly  from  the  spoken  Latin,  and  in  time  developed  into 
Provencal  and  French.  In  the  kingdom  of  Louis  the  German, 
on  the  other  hand,  both  people  and  language  were  German. 
The  narrow  strip  of  country  between  these  regions,  which  fell 
to  Lothaire,  came  to  be  called  Lotkarti  regnum,  or  kingdom  of 
Lothaire.*  This  name  was  perverted  in  time  into  Lotharingia 
and,  later,  into  Lorraine.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  this 
territory  has  formed  a  part  of  the  debatable  middle  ground 
over  which  the  French  and  Germans  have  struggled  so  obsti- 
nately down  to  our  own  day. 

We  have  a  curious  and  important  evidence  of  the  difference 
of  language  just  referred  to,  in  the  so-called  Strasburg  oaths 
(842).  Just  before  the  settlement  at  Verdun,  the  younger 
brothers  had  found  it  advisable  to  pledge  themselves,  in  an 
especially  solemn  and  public  manner,  to  support  one  another 
against  the  pretensions  of  Lothaire.  First,  each  of  the  two 
brothers  addressed  his  soldiers  in  their  own  language,  absolving 
them  from  their  allegiance  to  him  should  he  desert  his  brother. 
Louis  then  took  the  oath  in  what  the  chronicle  calls  the 
lingua  romana,  so  that  his  brother's  soldiers  might  understaitd 
him,  and  Charles  repeated  his  oath  in  the  lingua  teudisca  ttx ' 
I  Named  for  Lothain  IL 
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the  benefit  of  Louis'  soldieis.'  Fortunately  the  texts  of  both  of 
these  oaths  have  been  preserved.  They  are  exceedingly  inter- 
esting and  important  as  furnishing  our  earliest  examples,  except 
some  lists  of  words,  of  the  language  spoken  by  the  common 
people,  which  was  only  just  banning  to  be  written.  Probably 
German  was  very  rarely  written  before  this  time,  as  all  who 
could  write  at  all  wrote  in  Latin.    The  same  is  true  of  the  old 


Hap  d£  Treaty  of  Mi 


Romance  tongue   (from  which  modem   French  developed), 
which  had  already  drifted  &r  from  the  Latin. 

37.  Whec  Lothaire  died  (855)  he  left  Italy  and  the  middle  ii<triiTi<i«u 
kingdom  to  his  three  sons.  By  870  two  of  these  had  died,  contiponSiiiE 
and  their  uncles,  Charles  the  Bald  and  Louis  the  Gennan,  did  oei 


not  hesitate  to  appropriate  the  middle  kingdom  and  divide  it 


'^vuSi, 


1  For  the  text  and  transhtloii  of  the  Strasbucg  mths.  me  Emerton,  M44»niol 
SMiyfit,pp,l6-IJ,oiKanro,Jlftdijml  //iiliiry.p.io.  A  person  (andhar  with  Latin 
and  FrcBch  could  puizla  out  a  part  oi  the  oath  in  the  lirtgua  nmana ;  that  in  tha 
BngHa  ItHtlitta  iraoU  be  ahnoit  equally  intellif^bla  to  one  familiar  with  CennVL 
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between  them  by  the  treaty  of  Mersen.     luly  wag  left  to 

Lothaire's  only  surviving  son,  together  with  the  imperial  crown, 

wbich  was  to  mean  notbing,  however,  for  a  hundred  yeais  to 

come.    The  result  was  that,  as  early  as  870,  western  Europe 

was  divided  into  three  great  districts  which  corresponded  with 

startling  exactness  to  three  important  states  of  modern  Europe, 

i.e.,  France,  Germany,  and  Italy, 

Tkaampb*  Louis    the  Geiman   was   succeeded  in    the  East-Franldsh 

nuitM  kingdom  by  his  son,  Charies  the  Fat.     In  884,  owing  to  the 

tbsF&t.  death  of  the  sons  and  the  grandsons  of  Charles  the  Bald, 

there  was  no  one  to  represent   his  line  except  a  child  of 

five  years.     So  the  aristocracy  of  the  West-Prankish  kingdom 

invited  Charles  the  Fat  to'  become  their  king.    In  this  way 

it  came  about  that  the  whole  empire  of  Charlemagne  was 

reunited  for  two  or  three  years  under  a  single  ruler.^ 

ChuiM  tu         Charles  the  Fat  was  ill  and  proved  an  incompetent  emperor, 

Bortbmra.       entirely  unequal  to  the  serious  task  of  govcroiDg  and  protecting 

his  vast  territories.     His  weakness  was  especially  shown  in  his 

pusillanimous  treaties  with  the  Northmen.     When  Paris  was 

making  an  heroic  defense  against  them  under  its  count,  Odo, 

I  The  /oUmriiig  table  will  ihow  the  nbtkinshlp  of  tbe 
ChirlenMLgne; 

CharlenBgiie,  d.  814 

Louii  the  Pious,  i  8+0 


Louts  the  Child,  d.  gi 
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Charles,  instead  of  marchiDg  aX  the  head  of  an  army  to  relieve 
it,  agreed  to  pay  the  invaders  seven  hundred  pounds  of  silver 
if  they  would  raise  the  siege.  They  were  then  peraiitted  to 
take  up  their  winter  quarters  far  inland,  in  Bui^ndy,  where 
they  proceeded  to  bum  and  pillage  at  will. 

This  degrading  agreement  so  disgusted  the  West-Frankish  ciuriMtkB 
nobility  that  they  were  glad  to  join  a  conspiracy  set  on  foot  and  nc- 
by  Charles'  nephew,  the  brave  Araulf  of  Carinthia,  who  had  Amoif. 
resolved  to  supplant  his  inefficient  uncle.    Charles  was  deposed 
and  deserted  by  all  his  former  supporters  in  887.     No  one, 
except  Napoleon,  has  ever  again  succeeded  in  bringing  the 
eastern,  western,  and  southern  parts  of  Charlemagne's  empire 
uiider  his  control,  even  for  a  brief  period.     Amulf,  although 
enjoying    the    title   of  emperor,  could    scarcely  hope    to  be 
recognized  as  king  in  all  parts  of  the  Frankish  empire.     Even 
nominal  unity  was  no  longer  possible.     As  one  of  the  chroni- 
cles of  the  time  puts  it,  "While  Amulf  was  frittering  away  his 
time,  many  little  kingdoms  grew  up." 

In  the  West-Frankish  territory  the  nobility  of  the  north-  Oitj^jdui 
em  part  chose  Odo,  the  hero  of  the  siege  of  Paris,  as  their  1 
king;  but  in  the  south  another  enterprising  nobleman.  Count 
Boso  of  Vienne,  succeeded  in  inducing  the  pope  to  crown 
him  king  of  a  certain  district  on  the  Rhone  which  included 
Provence.  Immediately  after  Boso's  death  a  large  territory 
about  the  I^ke  of  Geneva,  which  he  had  hoped  to  win 
for  himself,  became  a  separate  kingdom  under  its  own  ruler. 
This  region  and  that  which  Boso  ruled  to  the  south  were  later 
united  into  the  kingdom  of  Burgundy,  or,  as  it  is  often  called, 
Aries. 

Even  before  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat,  many  of  the 
counts  and  other  important  landowners  began  to  take  advan- 
tage of  the  weakness  of  their  king  to  establish  themselves  as 
the  rulers  fA  the  districts  about  them,  although  they  did  not 
umme  the  title  of  king.     In  the  East-Frankish  kingdom  the 
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various  Geiman  peoples  whom  Charlemagne  had  managed  to 
control,  especially  the  Bavarians  and  Saxons,  began  to  revive 
their  old  national  independence.  In  Italy  the  disruption  was 
even  more  marked  than  in  the  north.^ 

38.  It  is  clear,  from  what  has  been  said,  that  none  of  the 
rulers  into  whose  hands  the  fragments  of  Charlemagne's  empire 
fell,  showed  himself  powerful  and  skillful  enough  to  govern 
properly  a  great  territory  like  that  embraced  in  France  or 
Germany  to-day.  The  difficulties  in  the  way  of  establishing 
a  well-regulated  state,  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word, 
were  almost  insurmountable.  In  the  first  place,  it  was  well- 
nigh  impossible  to  keep  in  touch  with  all  parts  of  a  wide  realm. 
The  wonderful  roads  which  the  Romans  had  built  had  gen- 
erally fallen  into  decay,  for  there  was  no  longer  a  corps  of 
engineers  maintained  by  the  government  to  keep  them  up 
and  repair  the  bridges.  In  those  parts  of  Charlemagne's 
possessions  that  lay  beyond  the  confines  of  the  old  Roman 
Empire,  the  impediments  to  travel  must  have  been  still  worse 
than  in  Gaul  and  on  the  Rhine ;  there  not  even  the  vestiges 
of  Roman  roads  existed. 

In  addition  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  about,  the  king  had 
to  contend  with  the  scarcity  of  money  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
This  prevented  him  from  securing  the  services  of  a  great  corps 
of  paid  officials,  such  as  every  government  finds  necessary 
lo-day.  Moreover,  it  made  it  impossible  for  him  to  support 
the  standing  army  which  would  have  been  necessary  to  sup- 
press the  constant  insubordination  of  bis  officials  and  of  the 
powerfiil  and  restless  nobility,  whose  chief  interest  in  life  was 
fighting. 

The  disintegration  of  the  Franldsh  empire  was  hastened  by 
the  continued  invasions  from  all  sides.  From  the  north  — 
Demnark,    Norway,   and    Sweden — came    the   Scandinavian 

•tany  in  tkt  Mid4U  AgUtZ'ia.'^let'^ll.;  Onan, 
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pirates,  the  Northmen.*  They  were  skillful  and  daring  sea- 
men,  who  not  only  harassed  the  coast  of  the  North  Sea,  but 
made  their  way  up  the  rivets,  plundering  and  burning  towns 
ialaod  as  far  as  Paris.  On  the  eastern  boundary  of  the 
empire  the  Germans  were  forced  to  engage  in  constant  war- 
fere  with  the  Slavs.  Before  long  the  Hungarians,  a  savage 
race,  began  their  terrible  incursions  into  central  Germany  and 
northern  Italy.  From  the  south  came  the  Saracens,  who  had 
got  possession  of  Sicily  (in  837),  and  terrorized  southern 
Italy  and  France,  even  attacking  Rome  itself. 

39-  In  the  absence  of  a  powerfiil  king  with  a  well-organized  Onnriic 

ariny  at  his  back,  each  district  was  left  to  look  out  for  itself.  MaeBMuM 
—     ,  ,  , .  ,  ,      ,  of  tie  nMt 

Doubtless  many  counts,  margraves,  bishops,  and  other  great  um«4  pro- 
landed  proprietors  who  were  gradually  becoming  independent 
princes,  earned  the  loyalty  of  the  people  about  them  by  taking 
the  lead  in  defending  the  country  against  its  invaders  and  by 
establishing  fortresses  as  places  of  refiige  when  the  community 
was  hard  pressed.  These  conditions  serve  to  explain  why 
such  government  as  continued  to  exist  during  the  centuries 
following  the  deposition  of  Charles  the  Fat  was  necessarily 
carried  on  mainly,  not  by  the  king  and  his  officers,  but  by  the 
great  landholders.  The  grim  fortresses  of  the  mediaeval  lords, 
which  appeared  upon  almost  every  point  of  vantage  through- 
out western  Europe  during  the  Middle  Ages,  would  not  have 
been  tolerated  by  the  king,  had  he  been  powerful  enough  to 
destroy  them.  They  plainly  indicate  that  their  owners  were 
practically  independent  rulers. 

1  Refsrace,  Honro,  IHtd'mval  Hiifery,  pp.  54-39-  Thi  Northmen  extended 
tbeir  eipeditiona  to  Spain,  Italj,  and  even  into  Ruiaia.  In  England,  under  the 
name  0/  Danes,  we  find  them  forcing  Alfred  the  Great  to  recognlie  them  ai  the 
masten  of  oortheni  England  <S7S).  The  Norse  pirates  were  often  called  vitings, 
from  thdr  habit  of  leiTing  their  long  boats  In  the  vii,  i.e.,  bay  or  inlet.  A  goodly 
DDinber  of  the  Northmen  settled  in  Iceland,  and  our  knowledge  of  their  dTillzatlon 
and  OBtoms  comet  dilefly  from  Vne  Icelandic  sagai,  or  bles.  Some  of  Ihew 
tie  a(  great  interest  and  beauty ;  [»rhaps  none  is  (iner  than  Thi  Story  of  Btiml 
NJaU    This  and  otfaen  may  bs  read  In  EngUsb.    Sm  JfM^biiT,  ChlpM  VIU. 
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When  the  traveler  in  France  or  Germany  comes  upon  the 
picturesque  ruins  of  a  medUeral  castle,  perched  upon  some 
rocky  cliff,  accessible  from  one  side  only,  and  commanding 
the  surrounding  country,  he  cannot  but  see  that  those  massive 
walls,  with  their  towers  and  battlements,  their  moat  and  draw- 

——' — ~~^ — — ~_  bridge,  were  never 

intended  as  a  dwell- 
ing place  for  the 
peaceful  household 
of  a  private  citizen, 
but  rather  as  the 
fortified  palace  of 
a  ruler.  We  can 
picture  the  great 
hall  crowded  with 
armed  retainers, 
who  were  ready  to 
fight  for  the  pro- 
prietor when  be  was 
disposed  to  attack 
a  neighboring  lord, 
and  who  knew  that 

below  were  the 

Medixv^  Fortress,  showiDe  Moat  tud  .  .        ■  •  ■ 

Dr.wbridgM  dungeons  to  which 

the  lord  might  send 

them  if  they  ventured  to  rebel  against  his  authority. 

In  order  to  undeistand  the  position  of  the  mediasval  noble 
and  the  origin  of  feudalism  we  must  consider  the  situation  of 
the  great  landowners.  A  lar^e  part  of  western  Europe  in  the 
time  of  Charlemagne  appears  to  have  been  divided  up  into 
great  estates,  tesembling  the  Roman  villas.  Just  how  these 
originated  we  do  not  know.  These  estates,  or  manors,  as  they 
were  called,  were  cultivated  mainly  by  serfs,  who  were  bound  to 
the  land  and  were  under  the  control  of  its  proprietor.    They 
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tilled  such  part  of  the  estate  as  the  owner  reserved  for  his  own 
particular  use,  and  provided  for  his  needs  and  their  own  with- 
out the  necessity  of  huying  much  from  the  outside.  When  we 
speak  of  a  mediaeval  landowner  we  mean  one  who  held  one  or 
more  of  these  manors,  which  served  to  suppoft  him  and  left 
him  free  to  busy  himself  fighting  with  other  proprietors  in  the 
same  position  as  himself.' 

Jt  had  been  common  even  before  Charlemagne's  time  to  i 
gtant  to  monasteries  and  churches,  and  even  to  individuals,  an 
eztiaordinaiy  privilege  which  exempted  their  lands  from  the 
presence  or  visits  of  government  officials.  No  public  officer 
with  the  power  to  hear  cases,  exact  fines,  obtain  lodging  or 
entertainment  for  the  king  and  his  followers  when  traveling 
about,  or  make  requisitions  of  any  kind,  was  to  enter  the  lands 
or  villages  belonging  to  the  monastery  or  person  enjoying  the 
immunity.  These  exemptions  were  evidently  sought  with  a 
view  to  getting  rid  of  the  exactions  of  the  king's  officials  and 
appropriating  the  various  fines  and  fees,  rather  than  with  the 
purpose  of  usurping  governmental  prerogatives.  But  the  result 
was  that  the  monasteries  or  individuals  who  were  thus  freed  from 
the  requisitions  of  the  government  were  left  to  perform  its  func- 
tions,—  not,  however,  as  yet  in  their  own  right,  but  as  repre- 
sentatives of  the  king.*  It  is  not  hard  to  see  how  those  who 
enjoyed  this  privilege  might,  as  the  centra!  power  weakened, 
become  altogether  independent.  It  is  certain  that  a  great 
many  landowners  who  had  been  granted  no  exemption  fivm 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  king's  officers,  and  a  great  many  of  the 
officers  themselves,  especially  the  counts  and  margraves,  gradu- 
ally broke  away  altogether  from  the  control  of  those  above 
them  and  became  the  rulers  of  the  regions  in  which  th^ 
Uved. 

I  Aa  uconnt  of  the  nnnor  viti  be  giren  Liter,  Chapter  XVni. 
*  S«  an  — "T**  of   'i   immunitj  panted   by   Chulenagne  to  a  moo- 
.  utoT,  In  BoeitoB,  IntrodueHtri,  pp.  34&-Z49,  alao  Munro,  Mtdiavat  Hisiety, 
p.  44.    Otbsr  examptei  an  giran  la  Qw  StadiHgi,  Cbapter  IX. 
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The  counts  were  in  a  particularly  fiivorable  position  to  usurp 
ottcM.  for  their  own  benefit  the  powers  which  they  were  supposed  to 

exercise  for  the  king.  Chartecnagne  had  chosen  his  counts  and 
maigraves  in  most  cases  from  the  wealthy  and  distinguished 
&milies  of  his  realms.  As  he  had  little  money,  he  generally 
rewarded  their  services  by  grants  of  estates,  which  only  served 
to  increase  their  independence.  They  gradually  came  to  look 
upon  their  office  and  their  land  as  private  property,  and  they 
were  naturally  disposed  to  hand  it  on  to  their  sous  after  them. 
Charlemagne  had  been  able  to  keep  coatrol  of  his  agents  by 
means  of  the  missi.  After  his  death  his  system  fell  into  disuse 
and  it  became  increasingly  difficult  to  get  rid  of  inefficient  or 
rebellious  officers. 
■etatxtof-  Vet  we  must  not  infer  that  the  state  ceased  to  exist  alto- 

niptioii, vii.,  gether  during  the  centuries  of  conAision  that  followed  the 
TiT&iotrc7ai  break-up  of  Charlemagne's  empire,  or  that  it  fell  entirely 
and  fen-  apart  into  little  local  governments  independent  of  each  other. 

In  the  first  place,  a  king  always  retained  some  of  his  ancient 
majesty.  He  might  be  weak  and  without  the  means  to  enforce 
his  rights  and  to  compel  his  more  powerfiil  subjects  to  meet 
their  obligations  toward  him.  Yet  he  was,  after  all,  the  king, 
solemnly  anointed  by  the  Church  as  God's  representative  on 
earth.  He  was  always  something  more  than  a  feudal  lord. 
The  kings  were  destined  to  get  the  upper  hand  before  many 
centuries  in  England,  France,  and  Spain,  and  finally  in  Italy 
and  Germany,  and  to  destroy  the  castles  behind  whose  walls 
their  hai^hty  nobles  bad  long  defied  the  royal  power. 

In  the  second  place,  the  innumerable  independent  land- 
owners were  held  together  by  feudalism.  One  who  had  land 
fo  spare  granted  a  portion  of  it  to  another  person  on  condition 
that  the  one  receiving  the  land  should  swear  to  be  true  to  him 
and  perform  certain  services,  —  such  as  fighting  for  him,  giving 
him  counsel,  and  lending  aid  when  he  was  in  particular  diffi- 
culties.    In  this  way  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  originated. 
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All  lords  were  vassals  either  of  the  king  or  of  other  lords,  and 
consequently  all  were  bound  together  by  solemn  engagements 
to  be  loyal  to  one  another  and  care  for  one  another's  interests. 
Feudalism  served  thus  as  a  sort  of  substitute  for  the  state. 
Private  arrangements  between  one  landowner  and  another 
took  the  place  of  the  weakened  bond  between  the  subject  and 
his  king. 

The  feudal  form  of  government  and  the  feudal  system  of 
faplding  land  are  so  different  from  anything  with  which  we 
are  now  ^miliar  that  it  is  difficult  for  us  to  understand  them. 
Vet  unless  wc  do  understand  them,  a  great  part  of  the  history 
of  Europe  during  the  past  thousand  years  will  be  well-nigh 
meaningless.^ 
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CHAPTER  IX 
FBDDALISH 

40.  FeudalisKi  was  the  natural  outcome  of  the  peculiar  con- 
ditions which  prevailed  in  western  Europe  during  the  ninth  and 
tenth  centuries.  Its  chief  elements  were  not,  however,  newly 
invented  01  discovered  at  that  period  but  were  only  coml»ned 
in  Older  to  meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  It  will  be  well, 
therefore,  to  consider  briefly  those  customs  in  the  later  Roman 
Empire  and  among  the  invading  Gennans  which  suggest  (i) 
the  habit  of  the  medieval  landowner  of  granting  his  land  to 
others  in  such  a  way  that,  while  he  retained  the  title,  they 
became,  to  most  intents  and  purposes,  the  real  owners;  and 
(3)  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal. 

We  have  seen  bow,  before  the  barbarian  inroads,  the  small 
landowners  in  the  Roman  Empire  had  often  found  it  to  their 
advantage  to  give  up  the  title  to  their  land  to  more  powerful 
neighboring  proprietors.'  The  scarcity  of  labor  was  such  that 
the  new  owner,  while  extending  the  protection  of  his  name  over 
the  land,  was  glad  to  permit  the  former  owner  to  continue  to 
till  it,  rent  free,  much  as  If  it  stilt  belonged  to  him.  With  the 
invasions  of  the  barbarians  the  lot  of  the  defenseless  small 
landholder  became  worse.  He  had  a  new  resource,  however, 
in  the  m(»iasteries.  The  monks  were  delighted  to  accept  any 
real  estate  which  the  owner  —  for  the  good  of  his  soul  and  to 
gain  the  protection  of  the  saint  to  whom  the  monastery  church 
was  dedicated  —  felt  moved  to  turn  over  to  them  on  the  under- 
standing that  the  abbot  should  permit  the  former  owner  to 

1  See  aboie,  p.  16. 
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continue  to  cultivate  his  fields.  Though  he  no  longer  owned 
the  land,  he  still  enjoyed  its  products  and  had  only  to  pay  a 
trifling  sum  each  year  in  recognition  of  the  monasteiy's  ctwner- 
ship/  The  use,Druji{^rui'/,  of  the  land  which  was  thus  granted 
by  the  monastery  to  its  foiniei  owner  was  called  a  hetuficium.  TkaNa^ 
The  sanHperm  was  applied  to  the  numerous  grants  which 
churches  made  from  their  vast  possessions  for  limited  periods 
and  upon  various  conditions.  We  also  find  the  Frankish  kings 
and  other  great  landowners  disposing  of  their  lands  in  a  similar 
&shion.  The  benefidum  forma  the  first  stage  in  the  develop- 
ment of  mediaeval  landowning. 

Side  by  side  with  the  benefidum  grew  up  another  Institution  Tbeoiii^tt 
which  helps  to  explain  the  relation  of  lord  and  vassal  in  later  «Up  oi  loii 
times.  Under  the  later  Roman  Empire  the  freeman  who 
owned  no  land  and  found  himself  unahle  to  gain  a  living  might 
become  the  dependent  of  some  rich  and  powerful  neighbor, 
who  agreed  to  feed,  clothe,  and  protect  him  on  condition  that 
he  should  engage  to  be  faithful  to  his  patron,  "  love  alt  that  he 
loved  and  shun  all  that  he  shunned."  * 

The  invading  Gennans  had  a  custom  that  so  closely  resem-  The  ttai'  ' 
bled  this  Roman  one  that  scholars  have  found  it  impossible 
to  decide  whether  we  should  attribute  more  influence  to  the 
Roman  or  to  the  German  institution  in  the  development  of 
feudalism.  We  leam  from  Tacitus  that  the  young  German 
warriors  were  in  the  habit  of  pledging  their  fidelity  to  a  popular 
chieftain,  who  agreed  to  support  his  faithful  followers  if  they 
would  fight  at  his  side.  The  eomitafus,  as  Tacitus  named  this 
an&Dgement,  was  not  regarded   by  the  Germans  as  a  mere 

1  See  an  example  of  this  farm  of  grant  in  the  seventh  ceatury  In  Stafingt, 
Onpter  IX.  The  reader  wiii  alw  tind  there  a  coosdenUe  nun^  of  iUiutra- 
tioa  of  feudal  coatiacts,  etc 

1  See  fonnub  d  "  commendation,"  ai  this  arrangement  was  calted,  In  Riad- 
ingi.  Chapter  IX  The  fact  that  the  Roman  impeiial  lovernment  forbade  this 
piactlce  under  heavf  penalties  suggests  that  the  local  magnates  used  their 
Ktaioers  ia  establish  their   independence  of  the  imperial  taxgathezers  and 
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business  transaction,  but  was  looked  upon  as  honorable  alike  to 

lord  and  man.    Like  the  later  relation  of  vassal  and  lord,  it  was 

entered  upon  with  a  solenm  ceremony  and  the  bond  6f  fidelity 

was  sanctioned  by  an  oath.     The  obligations  of  mutual  aid 

and  support  established  between  the  leader  and^^ollowers 

were  considered  most  sacred.  ^^^^P 

camuuuon        While  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  hbteeless 

(oiui  ana  the    and  destitute  fellow  who  became  the  humble  client  of  a  rich 

pioloni  Roman  landowner,  and  the  noble  young  German  warrior  who 

hndillana 

tMnie.  sat  at  the  board  of  a  distinguished  military  leader,  both  of  these 

"^  help  to  account  for  the  later  feudal  arrangement  by  which  one 

person  became  the  "  man,"  or  faithful  and  honorable  depend- 
ent, of  another.  When,  after  the  death  of  Charlemagne,  men 
began  to  combine  the  idea  of  the  comilatus  with  the  idea  of 
the  beneftcium,  and  to  grant  the  usufruct  of  parcels  of  their  land 
on  condition  that  the  grantee  should  be  tnie,  loyal,  and  helpful 
to  them,  that  is,  become  their  vassal,  we  may  consider  that  the 
feudal  system  of  landowning  was  coming  into  existence.* 

Oradtua  «•  41-    Feudalism  was  not  established  by  any  decree  of  a  king  or 

TslopmoDt  ot    ...  ,  ,  

fsndaiun.       in  Virtue  of  any  general  agreement  between  all  the  landowners. 

It  grew  up  gradually  and  irregularly  without  any  conscious  plan 

on  any  one's  part,  simply  because  it  seemed  convenient  and 

natural'  under  the  circumstances.     The  owner  of  vast  estates 

found  it  to  his  advantage  to  parcel  them  out  among  vassals  who 

agreed  to  accompany  him  to  war,  attend  his  court,  guard  his 

castle  upon  occasion,  and  assist  him  when  he  was  put  to  any 

unusually    great   expense.      Land    granted  upon   the    terms 

n»  flet.  mentioned  was  said  to  be  "  infeudated  "  and  was  called  a  ^. 

One  who  held  a  fief  might  himself  become  a  lord  by  granting 

a  portion  of  his  fief  to  a  vassal  upon  terms  similar  to  those 

upon  which  he  held  of  his  lord  or  suzerain.*    This  was  called 

1  See  Adam!,  Civilitalion.  pp.  107  jjy. 

*  Lord  is  dcminus,  or  itnicr,  in  mediieval  Lstin,  From  the  latter  word  Uie 
French  lei^eur  is  derived.  Suuraln  Is  used  to  mean  the  direct  lord  and  al» 
■a  eiftrkrd  leparated  by  one  or  roan  degrees  from  a  subtaual. 
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mhmfeudaium,  and  the  vassal  of  a  vassal  was  called  a  tubvaisal  ininotiaa 
or  subtenant.    There  was  still  another  way  in  which  the  number  urfsBdaUoa. 

VjUHdMld 

of  vassals  was  increased.  The  owners  of  small  estates  were  nbmui, 
usually  in  a  defenseless  condition,  unable  to  protect  them- 
selves^aai  the  insolence  of  the  great  nobles.  They  conse- 
quent^^^Pa  it  to  their  advantage  to  put  their  land  into  the 
hands  of  a  neighboring  lord  and  receive  it  back  from  him  as 
a  fiet  They  thus  became  his  vassals  and  could  call  upon  him 
for  protection. 

It  is  apparent,  from  what  has  been  said,  that,  all  through 
the  Middle  Ages,  feudalism  continued  to  grow,  as  it  were, 
"from  the  top  and  bottom  and  in  the  middle  all  at  once." 
(i)  Great  landowners  carved  out  new  lie&  from  their  domains 
and  granted  them  to  new  vassals,  (a)  Those  who  held  small 
tracts  brought  them  into  the  feudal  relation  by  turning  them 
over  to  a  lord  or  monastery,  whose  vassals  they  became. 
(3)  Finally  any  lord  might  subinfeudate  portions  of  his  estate 
by  granting  them  as  fiefs  to  those  whose  fidelity  or  services 
he  wished  to  secure.  By  the  thirteenth  century  it  had 
become  the  rule  in  France  that  there  should  be  "no  land 
irithout  its  lord."  This  corresponded  pretty  closely  to  the 
conditions  which  existed  at  that  period  throughout  the  whole 
of  western  Europe. 

It  is  essential  to  observe  that  the  fief,  unlike  the  bene/kium,  tkb  bendi- 
was  not  granted  for  a  cert^n  number  of  years,  or  foe  the  life  acttr  of  fltti 
of  the  grantee,  to  revert  at  his  death  to  the  owner.  On  the  1 
contrary,  it  became  hereditary  in  the  family  of  the  vassal  and 
passed  down  to  the  eldest  son  from  one  generation  to  another. 
So  long  as  the  vassal  remained  faithful  to  his  lord  and  per- 
formed the  stipulated  services,  and  his  successors  did  homage 
and  continued  to  meet  the  conditions  upon  which  the  fief  had 
originally  been  granted,  neither  the  lord  nor  his  heirs  could 
rightfully  regain  possession  of  the  land.  No  precise  date 
can  be  fixed  at  which  it  became  customary  to  make  fie& 
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heredituy ;  it  is  safe,  however,  to  say  diat  it  was  the  nile  in 
Ae  tenth  century.* 

The  kings  and  great  nobles  perceived  clearly  enough  the 
disadvantage  of  losing  control  of  their  lands  by  permitting 
them  to  become  hereditaiy  property  in  the  familigs  of  their 
vassals.  But  the  feeling  that  what  the  father  w^  enjoyed 
should  pass  to  his  children,  who,  otherwise,  would  ordinarily 
have  been  reduced  to  poverty,  was  so  strong  that  all  oppoatioD 
OD  the  part  of  the  lord  proved  vain.  The  result  was  that  little 
was  left  to  the  original  and  still  nominal  owner  of  the  fief 
except  the  services  and  dues  to  which  the  practical  owner,  the 
vassal,  had  agreed  in  receiving  it.  In  short,  the  fief  came 
really  to  belong  to  the  vassal,  and  only  a  shadow  of  his  former 
propriet(»ship  remained  in  the  hands  of  the  lord.  Nowadays 
the  owner  of  land  either  makes  some  use  of  it  himself  or  leases 
it  for  a  definite  period  at  a  fixed  money  rent.  But  in  the  Mid- 
dle Ages  most  of  the  land  was  held  by  those  who  neither  really 
owned  it  nor  paid  a^egular  rent  for  it  and  yet  who  could  not 
be  deprived  of  it  by  the  original  owner  or  his  successors. 

Obviously  die  great  vassals  who  held  directly  of  the  king 
Dot  us£rii«  became  almost  independent  of  him  as  soon  as  their  fiefe  were 
granted  to  them  in  perpetuity.  Their  vassals,  since  they  stood 
in  no  feudal  relation  to  the  king,  escaped  the  royal  ccmtrol 
altogether.  From  the  ninth  to  the' thirteenth  century  the  king 
of  France  or  the  king  of  Germany  did  not  rule  over  a  great 
realm  occupied  by  subjects  who  owed  him  obedience  as  their 
lawful  sovereign,  paid  him  taxes,  and  were  bound  to  fight  under 
his  banner  as  the  head  of  the  state.    As  a  feudal  landlord 

1  A  relic  of  the  time  when  fiefs  were  just  becandoE  hereditary  ms  preMrvcd 
tn  the  exaction  by  the  laid  ol  a  certain  due,  called  the  rtlUf.  This  {ayment  ma 
demanded  from  the  Ta>5al  when  one  lord  died  aod  a  new  one  lucceeded  bim,  and 
from  1.  new  nssa]  upon  the  death  of  his  piedecessor.  It  was  originally  the  pay- 
ment for  a  new  grant  of  the  land  at  a  time  when  fiefs  were  not  generally  held 
bereditaiity.  The  right  did  not  exist  in  thecaseof  all  fiefs  and  it  varied  greatly 
in  amount.  It  was  customarily  much  heavier  when  the  oiw  lucceedin^  to  tbe 
Gef  was  not  the  ion  of  the  foimei  bolder  but  a  nqtbtw  or  mora  diMuit  nlUtNh 
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lumself,  he  had  a  r^ht  to  demand  fidelity  and  certain  ser- 
vices from  those  who  were  his  vassals.  But  the  great  mass  of 
the  people  over  whom  he  nominally  ruled,  whether  they  belonged 
to  the  nobility  or  not,  owed  little  to  the  king  directly,  because 
they  lived  upon  the  lands  of  other  feudal  lords  more  or  less 
independent  of  him. 

Enough  has  been  said  of  the  gradual  and  irregular  growth 
of  feudalism  to  make  it  clear  that  complete  uniformity  in 
feudal  customs  could  hardly  exist  within  the  bounds  of  even  a. 
jntall  kingdom,  much  less  throughout  the  countries  of  western 
Europe.  Yet  there  was  a  remarkable  resemblance  between 
the  institutions  of  France,  England,  and  Germany,  so  that  a 
description  of  the  chief  features  of  feudalism  in  France,  where 
it  was  highly  developed,  will  s^rve  as  a  key  to  the  general 
situation  in  all  the  coimtries  we  are  studying. 

43,  The  fief  {latin, y>K//uiw)  was  the  central  institution  of  Tb«fl<tth* 
feudalism  and  the  one  from  which  it  derives  its  name.  In  tntionof 
the  commonest  acceptance  of  the  word,  tbtf  lief  was  land,  the 
perpetual  nse  of  which  was  granted  by  its  owner,  or  holder,  to 
another  person,  on  condition  that  the  one  receiving  it  should 
become  his  vassal.  The  one  proposing  to  become  a  vassal  Eom«t«. 
knelt  before  the  lord  and  rendered  him  homage^  by  placing  his 
hands  between  those  of  the  lord  and  declaring  himself  the 
lord's  "  man  "  for  such  and  such  a  fief.  Thereupon  the  lord 
gave  his  vassal  the  kiss  of  peace  and  raised  him  from  his  kneel- 
uig  posture.  Then  the  vassal  took  the  oath  of  fidelity  upon  the 
Bible,  or  some  holy  relic,  solemnly  binding  himself  to  fulfill  all 
bis  duties  toward  his  lord.  ..'This  act  of  rendering  homage  by 
placing  the  hands  in  those  of  the  lord  and  taking  the  oath  of 
fidelity  was  the  first  and  most  essential  obligation  of  the  vassal 
and  constituted  the  feudal  bond.  For  a  vassal  to  reliise  to  do 
homage  for  his  fief  when  it  changed  hands,  was  equivalent  to 
a  declaration  of  revolt  and  independence. 

1  HooBge  ii  derived  froni  tbe  Latin  word  for  man,  h»m». 
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The  obligations  of  the  vassal  varied  greatly.'  Sometimes 
homage  meant  no  more  than  that  the  vassal  bound  himself  not 
to  attack  or  injure  his  lord  in  honor  or  estate,  or  oppose  his 
interests  in  any  other  manner.  The  vassal  was  expected  to  join 
his  lord  when  there  was  a  military  expedition  on  foot,  although 
it  was  generally  the  case  that  the  vassal  need  not  serve  at  his 
own  e;tpense  for  more  than  forty  days.  The  lules,  too,  in 
legard  to  the  length  of  time  during  which  a  vassal  might  be 
called  upon  to  guard  the  castte  of  his  lord  varied  almost  infi- 
nitely. The  shorter  periods  of  mititaiy  service  proved  very 
inconvenient  to  the  lord.  Consequently  it  became  common  in 
the  thirteenth  century  for  the  king  and  the  more  important 
nobles  to  secure  a  body  of  soldiers  upon  whom  they  could  rely 
at  any  time,  and  for  any  length  of  time,  by  creating  money  fie&. 
A  certain  income  was  granted  to  a  knight  upon  condition  that 
the  grantee  should  not  only  become  a  vassal  of  the  lord  but 
should  also  agree  to  fight  for  him  whenever  it  was  necessary. 

Besides  the  military  service  due  from  the  vassal  to  his  lord, 
he  was  expected  to  attend  the  lord's  c^aX.  when  sununoned. 
Hiere  he  sat  with  other  vassals  to  hear  and  pronounce  upon 
those  cases  in  which  his  peers  —  i.e.,  his  fellow-vassals — were 
involved.*  Moreover,  he  had  to  give  the  lord  the  benefit 
of  his  counsel  when  required,  and  attend  him  upon  solemn 


I  Tha  conditions  opon  which  fiefs  were  granted  might  be  delated  either  b]r 
Interest  or  by  mere  fsncy.  Sometimes  the  most  fantastic  and  seemingly  absurd 
obligations  were  Imposed.  We  hear  of  vassals  holding  on  condilioaof  attending 
the  lord  at  supper  with  a  tail  candle,  or  furnishing  him  with  a  great  yule  log  at 
Christmas.  Perhaps  the  most  extraordinary  Instance  upon  record  is  that  of  a 
lord  in  Guienne  who  solemnly  declared  upon  oath,  when  questioned  by  the  cpm- 
mlsdoners  of  Edward  I,  that  he  held  his  fief  of  tlie  king  upon  the  following 
terms :  When  the  lord  king  came  through  his  estate  he  was  to  accompany  him  to 
a  certain  oak.  There  he  must  have  waiting  a  cart  kaded  with  wood  and  drawn  fay 
two  COWI  without  any  (ails.  When  the  oak  was  rKiched,  fire  was  to  he  applied  to 
flie  cart  and  the  whole  burned  up  "  unless  mayhap  the  cows  make  their  escape." 

*  The  feudal  courts,  especially  those  of  the  great  lords  and  of  the  king 
Mmself,  were  destined  to  develop  later  into  the  centers  of  real  government,  with 
Rgular  judicial,  financial,  and  administrative  bodies  for  the  performancs  of 
pditlcal  fi     " 
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cxxasions.  Under  certain  circumstances  vassals  had  to  make  Kraqr^ 
money  payments  to  their  lord,  as  well  as  serve  him  in  person  ; 
as,  for  instance,  when  the  fief  changed  hands,  through  the 
death  of  the  lord  or  of  the  vassal,  when  the  fief  was  alienated, 
when  the  lord  was  put  to  extra  expense  by  the  necessity  of 
knighting  his  eldest  son  or  providing  a  dowry  for  his  daughter, 
or  when  he  was  in  captivity  and  was  held  for  a  ransom. 
Lastly,  the  vassal  might  have  to  entertain  his  lord  should  the 


A  UeduETBl  CuUe  aeat  Ktagenfuit,  Austria 

lord  come  his  way.  There  are  amusingly  detailed  accounts, 
in  some  of  the  feudal  contracts,  of  exactly  how  often  the  lord 
might  come,  how  many  followers  he  might  bring,  and  what  he 
should  have  to  eat. 

There  were  fiefs  of  all  kinds  and  of  all  grades  of  importance,  Duranot 
from  that  of  a  duke  or  count,  who  held  directly  of  the  king  flcti. 
and  exercised  the  powers  of  a  practically  independent  prince, 
down  to  the  holding  of  the  simple  knight,  whose  bit  of  land. 
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cultivated  by  peasants  or  serfs,  was  barely  sufikient  to  enable 
him  to  support  bim^lf  and  provide  the  hoise  upon  which  he 
rode  to  perform  his-military  service  for  his  lord. 

In  order  to  rank  as  a  noble  in  medisval  society  it  was,  in 
general,  necessary  to  be  the  holder  of  land  for  which  only 
BQch  services  were  due  as  were  considered  honorable,  and  none 
of  those  which  it  was  customary  for  the  peasant  or  serf  to 
perform.  The  noble  must,  moreover,  be  a  free  man  and  have 
at  least  sufficient  income  to  maintain  himself  and  his  horse 
without  any  sort  of  labor.  The  nobles  enjoyed  certain  privi- 
leges which  set  them  off  from  the  non-noble  classes.  Many 
of  these  privileges  were  perpetuated  in  France,  and  elsewhere 
on  the  continent,  down  to  the  time  of  the  French  Revolution, 
and  in  Italy  and  Germany,  into  the  nineteenth  century.  The 
most  conspicuous  privilege  was  a  partial  exemption  from 
taxation. 

It  is  natural  to  wish  to  classify  the  nobility  and  to  ask  just 
what  was  the  difference,  for  example,  between  a  duke,  a  count, 
and  a  marquis.  Unfortunately  there  was  no  fixed  classifica- 
tion, at  least  before  the  thirteenth  century.  A  count,  for, 
instance,  might  be  a  very  inconspicuous  person,  having  a  fief 
no  larger  than  the  county  of  Charlemagne's  time,  or  he  might 
possess  a  great  many  of  the  older  counties  and  rank  in  power 
with  a  duke.  In  general,  however,  it  may  be  said  that  the 
dukes,  counts,  bishops,  ^d  abbots  who  held  directly  ftom 
the  king  were  of  the  highest  rank.  Next  to  them  came  an 
intermediate  class  of  nobles  of  the  second  order,  generally 
subvassals  of  the  king,  and  below  these  the  simple  knights. 

43.  The  great  complexity  of  the  feudal  system  of  land 
tenure  made  it  necessary  for  the  feudal  lords  to  keep  careful 
registers  of  their  possessions.  Very  few  of  these  registers  have 
been  preserved,  but  we  are  so  fortunate  as  to  have  one  of  the 
count  of  Champagne,  dating  from  the  early  thirteenth  century. 
This  gives  us  an  idea  of  what  feudalism  really  was  in  practice 
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and  shows  bow  impossible  it  is  to  make  a  satisfactory  map  of 
any  country  during  the  feudal  period. 

At  the  opening  of  the  tenth  centuiy  we  find  in  the  chroni-  onnrtbof 
cles  of  the  time  an  account  of  a  certain  ambitious  count  of  houdi*^ 
Troyes,  Robert  by  name,  who  died  in  923  while  trying  to  cmuBpuna 

His  tbapmod. 


wiest  the  crown  of  Fiance  fix>m  Chailes  the  Simple. 


Flefi  and  Snieralii*  of  the  Conntt  oE  Champagne 


county  passed  to  his  son-in-law,  who  already  held,  among 
other  possessions,  th6  counties  of  Ctiiteau-Thierry  and  Meaux. 
His  son,  in  turn,  inherited  all  three  counties  and  increased 
his  dominions  by  judicious  usurpations.  This  process  of 
gradual  aggrandizement  went  on  for  generation  after  genera- 
don,  until  there  came  to  be  a  compact,  district  under  the 
control  of  the  cooata  of  Champagne,  as  they  began  to  call 
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thenselves  at  the  opening  of  the  twelfth  centurjr.  It  was  in 
this  way  that  the  feudal  states  in  France  and  Germany  gr^w  up. 
Certain  lines  of  feudal  lords  showed  themselves  able,  partly  l)y 
craft  and  violence,  and  partly,  doubtless,  by  good  fortune,  to 
piece  together  a  considerable  district,  in  much  the  same  way 
as  we  shall  find  that  the  king  of  France  later  pieced  together 
France  itself. 

The  register  referred  to  above  shows  that  the  feudal  posses- 
sions of  the  counts  of  Champagne  were  divided  into  twenty- 
six  districts,  each  of  which  centered  about  a  strong  castle. 
We  may  infer  that  these  divisions  bore  some  close  relation  to 
the  original  counties  which  the  counts  of  Champagne  had 
succeeded  in  bringing  together.  All  these  districts  were  held 
as  fiefs  of  other  lords.  For  the  greater  number  of  his  fie&  the 
count  rendered  homage  to  the  king  of  France,  but  he  was 
the  vassal  of  no  less  than  nine  other  lords  beside  the  king.  A 
portion  of  hi^  lands,  including  probably  his  chief  town  of 
Troyes,  he  held  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy.  Chitillon,  £per- 
oay,  and  some  other  towns,  he  held  as  the  "man"  of  the 
Archbishop  of  Rheims.  He  was  also  the  vassal  of  the  Arch- 
bishop of  Sens,  of  four  other  neighboring  bishops,  and  of  the 
abbot  of  the  great  monastery  of  St.  Denis.  To  all  of  these 
persons  he  had  pledged  himself  to  be  faithful  and  true,  and 
when  his  various  lords  fell  out  with  one  another  it  must  have 
been  difHcult  to  see  where  his  duty  lay.  Yet  his  situation  was 
amilar  to  that  of  all  important  feudal  lords. 

The  chief  object,  however,  of  the  register  was  to  show  not 
what  the  count  owed  to  others  but  what  his  own  numerous  vas- 
sab  owed  to  him.  It  appears  that  he  subinfeudated  his  lands 
and  his  various  sources  of  income  to  no  less  than  two  thousand 
vassal  knights.  The  purpose  of  the  register  is  to  record  the 
terms  upon  which  each  of  these  knights  held  his  fief.  Some 
simply  rendered  the  count  homage,  some  agreed  to  serve  him 
in  war  for  a  certain  length  of  time  each  year,  others  to  goard 
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his  castle  for  specified  periods.  A  considerable  numbei  of  the 
vassals  of  the  count  held  knds  of  other  lords,  there  being  noth- 
ing to  prevent  a  subvassal  from  accepting  a  fief  direcdy  from 
the  king,  or  from  any  other  neighboring  noble  landholder.  So 
it  happened  that  several  of  the  vassals  of  the  counts  of  Cham- 
pagne held  of  the  same  persons  of  whom  the  count  himself 
held. 

It  is  evident  that  the  counts  of  Chaigpagne  v 
ented  with  the  number  of  vassals  that  they  sei 
iafeudating  their  land.  The  same  homage  might  be  rendered 
for  a  fixed  income,  or  for  a  certain  number  of  bushels  of  oats 
to  be  dehvered  each  year  by  the  lord,  as  for  the  use  of  land. 
So  money,  houses,  wheat,  oats,  wine,  chickens,  were  infeudated, 
and  even  half  the  bees  which  might  be  found  in  a  particular 
forest.  It  would  seem  to  us  the  simpler  way  to  have  hired 
soldiers  outright,  but  in  the  thirteenth  century  the  traditions 
of  feudalism  were  so  strong  that  it  seemed  natural  to  make 
vassals  of  those  whose  aid  was  desired.  The  mere  promise 
of  a  money  paytnent  would  not  have  been  considered  suffi- 
ciently binding.  The  feudal  bond  of  homage  served  to  make 
the  ccmtract  firmer  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 


JCiag  of  Ftuca 


Aitjib.  of  Rhdmi  Archb.  ol  Scu 


Subruul  Subvunl 


The  umw  fcidicata  ■  lord  of  wbon  dit  Tainl  hi 
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It  is  clear,  thai,  that  no  such  regular  hieiaFchjr  existed  as 
some  historians  have  imagined,  beginning  with  the  king  and 
aiding  with  the  humblest  knight  included  in  the  feudal  aris- 
tocracy. The  £Lct  that  vassals  often  held  of  a  number  of 
different  lords  made  the  feudal  relations  infinitely  complex.. 
The  diagram  on  page  115,  while  it  may  not  exactly  corre- 
spond to  the  situation  at  any  given  moment,  will  serve  to 
illustrate  this  complexity. 

44.  Should  one  confine  one's  studies  of  feudalism  to  the  rules 
laid  down  by  Uie  feudal  lawyers  and  the  careful  descriptions  of 
the  exact  duties  of  the  vassal  which  are  to  be  found  in  the  con- 
tracts of  the  period,  one  might  conclude  that  eveiything  had 
been  so  minutely  and  rigorously  fixed  as  to  render  the  feudal 
bond  sufficient  to  maintain  order  and  liberty.  But  one  has 
only  to  read  a  chronicle  of  the  time  to  discover  that,  in  reality, 
brute  force  governed  almost  everything  outside  of  the  Church. 
The  feudal  obligations  were  not  fulfilled  except  when  the  loid 
was  sufficiently  powerful  to  enforce  them.  The  bond  of  vassal- 
age and  fidelity,  which  was  the  sole  principle  of  order,  was  con- 
stantly broken  and  faith  was  violated  by  both  vassal  and  lord.^ 

It  often  happened  that  a  vassal  was  discontented  with  his 
lord  and  transferred  his  allegiance  to  another.  This  he  had  a 
right  to  do  under  certain  circumstances,  as,  for  instance,  when 
his  lord  refused  to  see  that  justice  was  done  him  in  his  court. 
But  such  changes  were  generally  made  merely  for  the  sake  of 
the  advantages  which  the  faithless  vassal  hoped  to  gain.  The 
records  of  the  time  are  full  of  accounts  of  refusal  to  do  homage, 
which  was  the  commonest  way  in  which  the  feudal  bond  was 
broken.  So  soon  as  a  vassal  felt  himself  strong  enough  to  face 
his  lord's  displeasure,  or  realized  that  the  lord  was  a  helpless 
minor,  he  was  apt  to  declare  his  independence  by  refusing  to 

1 1n  the  foliowing  d«criptlon  of  Ibe  uiarch;  of  feudallim,  I  merelr  candanss 
Ijichalte's  adminble  chapter  on  the  subject  Id  hi)  idanuii  dtt  IniiUKtinu 
FraHfoisu.  Ths  Ktadiiifi,  Chajitan  X,  XII,  XIII,  XIV,  furolih  maiij  ewam, 
plM  u  dbofdo. 
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recognize  the  feudal  superiority  of  the  one  from  whom  he  had 
received  his  laud. 

We  may  say  that  war,  in  all  its  forms,  was  the  law  of  the  warth« 
feudal  world.  War  formed  the  chief  occupation  of  the  restless  HvAmX  woiU 
aristocracy  who  held  the  land  and  exercised  the  governmental 
control.  The  inveterate  habits  of  a  military  race,  the  discoid 
provoked  by  ill-defined  rights  or  by  self-interest  and  covetous- 
oess,  all  led  to  constant  bloody  struggles  in  which  each  k>rd 
had  for  his  enemies  all  those  about  him.  An  enterprising 
vassal  was  likely  to  make  war  at  least  once,  first,  upon  each  of 
his  several  lords ;  secondly,  upon  the  bishops  and  abbots  with 
whom  he  was  brought  into  contact,  and  whose  control  he  par- 
ticularly disliked  ;  thirdly,  upon  his  fellow-vassals ;  and  lastly, 
upon  his  own  vassals.  The  feudal  bonds,  instead  of  offering  a 
guarantee  of  peace  and  concord,  appear  to  have  been  a  constant 
cause  of  violent  conAict.  Every  one  was  bent  upon  profiting 
by  the  permanent  or  temporary  weakness  of  his  neighbor.  This 
chronic  dissension  extended  even  to  members  of  the  same 
&mily ;  the  son,  anxious  to  enjoy  a  part  of  his  herit^e  immedi- 
ately, warred  against  bis  fether,  younger  brothers  against  older, 
and  nephews  against  uncles  who  might  seek  to  deprive  them 
of  their  rights. 

In  theory,  the  lord  could  force  his  vassals  to  settle  their  dis- 
putes in  an  orderly  and  righteous  manner  before  his  court.  But 
often  he  was  neither  able  nor  inclined  to  bring  about  a  peaceful 
adjustment,  and  he  would  frequently  have  found  it  embarrassing 
to  enforce  the  decisions  of  his  own  court.  So  the  vassals  were 
left  to  fight  out  their  quarrels  among  themselves  and  found  their 
chief  interest  in  life  in  so  doing'.  War  was  practically  sanctioned 
by  law.  The  great  French  code  of  laws  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury and  the  Golden  Bull,  a  most  important  body  of  law  drawn 
np  for  Germany  in  1356,  did  not  prohibit  neighborhood  war, 
but  merely  provided  that  it  should  be  conducted  in  a  decent 
and  gentlemanly  way. 
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ToBfoan  The  jousts,  or  tourneys,  were  miUtar}'  exercises — play  wars — 

to  fill  out  the  tiresome  periods  which  occasionally  intervened 
between  real  wars.'  They  were,  in  fact,  diminutive  batdes  in 
which  whole  troops  of  hostile  nobles  sometiines  took  part 
These  rough  plays  called  down  the  condemnation  of  the  popes 
and  councils,  and  even  of  the  kings.  The  latter,  however,  were 
too  fond  of  the  sport  themselves  not  to  forget  promptly  their 
own  prohibitions.* 

45.  The  disastrous  nature  of  the  perpetual  feudal  war&re  and 
the  necessity  of  some  degree  of  peace  and  order,  had  already 
become  apparent  even  as  early  as  the  eleventh  century. 
In  spite  of  all  the  turmoil,  mankind  was  making  progress. 
Commerce  and  enlightenment  were  increasing  in  the  older 
towns  and  preparing  the  way  for  the  development  of  new 
ones.  Those  engaged  in  pcacefiil  pursuits  could  not  but  find 
the  prevailing  disorder  intolerable.  The  Church  was  untiring, 
as  it  was  fitting  that  it  should  be,  in  its  efforts  to  secure  peace  ; 
and  nothing  redounds  more  to  the  honor  of  the  bishops  than  the 
"  Truce  of  God."  This  prohibited  all  hostilities  from  Thiu^lay 
nightuntil  Monday  morning,  as  well  as  upon  all  of  the  numerous 
&st  days.*  The  church  councils  and  the  bishops  required  the 
feudal  lords  to  take  an  oath  to  observe  the  weekly  truce,  and, 
by  means  of  the  dreaded  penalty  of  excommunication,  met 
with  some  success.  With  the  opening  of  the  Crusades  in 
1096,  the  popes  undertook  to  effect  a  general  pacification  by 
diverting  the  prevailing  warlike  spirit  against  the  Turks. 

At  the  same  time  the  king,  in  France  and  England  at  least, 
was  becoming  a  power  that  made  for  order  in  the  modem 

'  The  gorgeous  affairs  of  the  fourteenth  ind  fifteenth  centuries  irere  hut 
mak  and  effeminate  coanterparti  of  the  ruds  and  hazardons  encounters  of  tbs 
tfaliteenth. 

>  Refeiencea,  far  the  medizral  castle,  the  jousts,  and  the  life  of  the  noUes, 
Honn,  Mtdiaval  Hitlfry,  Chapter  XIII,  and  HendersoD,  Shert  Histmj  af  Gti- 

•«"r.  pp. '"-"'■ 

~      "      '  .  ~    .- te  AtchWshop  of  Cologne  in 
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sense  of  the  word.  He  endeavored  to  prevent  the  cnstomary 
resort  to  arms  to  setUe  every  sort  of  difficulty  between  rival 
vassals.  By  increasing  the  militaiy  force  that  he  had  at  his 
command  he  compelled  the  submission  of  cases  of  dispute  to 
his  tribunals.  But  even  St.  Louis  (d.  1370),  who  made  the 
greatest  efforts  to  secure  peace,  did  not  succeed  in  accom- 
plishing his  end.  The  gradual  bettering  of  conditions  was  due 
chiefly  to  general  progress  and  to  the  development  of  com- 
merce and  industry,  which  made  the  bellicose  uristociBcy 
more  and  more  intolerable. 

Genarol  Sesding.  — The  older  accounts  of  feudalism,  snch  as  that 
given  by  Gaizot  or  HaJlam,  should  be  avoided  as  the  reader  is  likely  to 
be  misled  by  them.  The  earlier  writeis  appear,  from  the  standpoint 
of  recent  investigations,  to  have  been  serionsly  mistaken  upon  many 
important  paints.  In  French,  Luchaike,  Sfamul  dti  InsHtaHem 
Fran^aiie.1  (Hachelte  &  Co^  Paris,  f3-O0),  and  EsuEiH,  Cours  Elimeit- 
tain  itlfisloirt  du  Droit  Franfau  (f  *.oo),  are  ejcellenl. 

In  Eoglish  there  U  Emerton's  Chapter  XIV  on  "Feudal  Institu- 
ttons"  la  his  Midiaval  Europe,  and  Adams,  CivUitatien,  Chapter  IX, 
devoted  opedally  to  the  origin  of  feudalism.  Chrthbv  gives  a  selec- 
tion of  documents  relating  to  the  subject  in  Traiulatieiu  and  Rtprintt, 
Vd.  IV,  No.  3. 
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THE  DEVELOPKEUTT  07  F&AHCS 

46.  There  is  no  more  interesting  or  important  phase  of 
medisevd  history  than  the  gradual  emergence  of  the  modem 
national  state  from  the  feudal  anarchy  into  which  the  great 
empire  of  Charlemagne  fell  during  the  century  after  his  death. 
No  one  should  flatter  himself  that  he  has  grasped  the  elements 
of  the  history  of  western  Europe  unless  he  can  trace  iuaclear, 
if  general,  way  the  various  stages  by  which  the  states  which 
appear  now  upon  the  map  of  Europe — the  French  republic, 
the  German  Empire,  Austria-Hungaiy,  and  the  kingdoms  of 
Italy,  Great  Britain,  and  Spain  ^  have  grown  out  of  the 
disorganised  Europe  of  the  ninth  century. 

It  might  be  inferred  from  what  has  been  said  in  the  pre- 
ceding chapters  that  the  political  history  of  western  Europe 
during  the  two  or  three  centuries  following  the  deposition  of 
Charles  the  Fat  was  really  only  the  history  of  innumerable 
feudal  lords.  Yet  even  if  the  kings  of  medieval  Europe  were 
sometimes  less  powerful  than  some  of  their  mighty  subjects,  still 
Aeir  history  is  more  important  than  that  of  their  vassals.  It 
was  the  kings,  and  not  their  rivals,  the  dukes  and  counts, 
who  were  to  win  in  the  long  run  and  to  establish  national 
governments  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  term.  It  was  about 
them  tliat  the  great  European  states,  especially  France,  Spain, 
and  England,  grew  up. 

.^,  As  we  have  seen,  the  aristocracy  of  the  northern  part  of  the 

-    "  i^ua    West-Fiankish  kingdom  chose  (in  S88)  as  their  king,  in  place 
of  the  incompetent  Charles  the  Fat,  the  valiant  Odo,  Count  of 

T» 
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Faiis,  Koia,  and  Orleans,  He  was  a  powerful  lord  and  held 
extensive  domains  besides  the  regions  be  luled  as  count.  But, 
in  spite  of  his  advantageous  position,  he  found  it  impossible  to 
exert  any  real  power  in  the  southern  part  of  bis  kingdom.  Even 
in  the  north  be  met  with  constant  opposition,  for  the  nobles 
who  elected  bim  bad  no  idea  of  permitting  him  to  interfere 
much  with  their  independence.  Cfaarles  the  Simple,  the  only 
suTviving  grandson  of  Charles  the  Bald,*  was  eventually  elected 
king  by  a  Action  opposed  to  Odo. 

For   a  hundred  years  the  crown  passed  back  and  forth  BiMtieuoi 
between  the  &mily  of  Odo  and  that  of  Charlemagne.     The  tiiBiii«to( 
counts  of  Paris  were  rich  and  capable,  while  the  later  Carolin-  ti«iu,aBT«tt 
gians  were  poor  and  unfortunate.    The  latter  finally  succumbed 
to  their  powerfiil  rivals,  who  definitely  took  possession  of  the 
throne  in  987,  when  Hugh  Capet  was  elected  king  of  the  Gauls, 
Bretons,  Normans,  Aquitanians,  Goths,  Spaniards,  and  Gascons, 
— in  short,  of  all  those  peoples  who  were  to  be  welded,  under 
Hugh's  successors,  into  the  great  French  nation. 

Hugh  inherited  from  his  ancestors  the  title  of  Duke  of  Th«we*t- 
France,  which  they  bad  enjoyed  as  the  military  representatives  kisedom 
of  the  later  Carolingian  kings  in  "  France,"  which  was  originally  i»  ciiied 
a  district  north  of  the  Seine.     Gradually  the  name  France 
came  to  be  applied  to  all  the  dominions  which  the  dukes  of 
France  ruled  as  kings.     We  shall  hereafter  speak  of  the  West- 
Frankish  kingdom  as  France. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten,  however,  that  it  required  more  DlfBeuitTBf 
than  two  centuries  after  Hugh's  accession  for  the  French  kings  on  roy«l 
to  create  a  real  kingdom  which  should  include  even  half  the 
territory  embraced  in  the  France  of  to-day.  For  almost 
two  hundred  years  the  Capetians  made  little  or  no  progress 
toward  real  kingly  power.  In  fact,  matters  went  from  bad  to 
worse.  Even  the  region  which  they  were  supposed  to  control 
as  counts  —  their  so-called  domain  —  melted  away  in  their 
1  S«e  genealogical  table,  above,  p.  gCi 
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hands.  Everywhere  hereditary  lines  of  usurping  rulers  sprang 
up  whom  it  was  imposable  to  exterminate  after  they  had  once 
taken  root.  The  Capetian  territory  bristled  with  hostile 
castles,  perroanent  obstacles  to  commerce  between  the  larger 
towns  and  intolerable  plagues  to  the  country  people.  Id 
short,  the  king  of  France,  in  spite  of  the  dignity  of  his  title, 
no  longer  dared  to  move  about  his  own  narrow  domain.  He 
to  whom  the  most  powerful  lords  owed  homage  could  not  • 
venture  out  of  Paris  without  encountering  fortresses  cod- 
structedby  noble  brigands,  who  were  the  terror  alike  of  priest, 
merchant,  and  laborer.  Without  money  or  soldiers,  royalty 
vegetated  within  its  diminished  patrimony.  It  retained  a  cer- 
tain prestige  in  distant  fiefs  situated  on  the  confines  of  the 
realm  and  in  foreign  lands,  but  at  home  it  was  neither  obeyed 
nor  respected.  The  enemy's  lands  began  just  outside  the 
capital.' 

47.  The  tenth  century  was  the  period  when  the  great  fiefe 
of  Normandy,  Brittany,  Flanders,  and  Burgundy  took  form. 
These,  and  the  fiefs  into  which  the  older  duchy  of  Aquit^e 
fell,  developed  into  little  nations,  each  under  its  line  of  able 
rulers.  Each  had  its  own  particular  customs  and  culture,  some 
traces  of  which  may  still  be  noted  by  the  traveler  in  France. 
These  little  feudal  states  were  created  by  certain  families  of 
nobles  who  possessed  exceptional  energy  or  statesmanship. 
By  conquest,  purchase,  or  marriage,  they  increased  the  number 
of  their  fiefe.  By  promptly  destroying  the  castles  of  those 
who  refused  to  meet  their  obligations,  they  secured  their  con- 
trol over  their  vassals.  By  granting  fiefe  of  land  or  money 
to  subvassals,  they  gained  new  dependents. 

Of  these  subnations  none  was  more  important  or  interest- 
ing than  Normandy.  The  Northmen  had  been  the  scourge  of 
diose  who  lived  near  the  North  Sea  for  many  years  before  one 
of  their  leaders,  Rollo  (or  Hrolf ),  agreed  to  accept  from  Charles 

1  Reference,  Emerton,  Mtdiaval  Eurofi,  pp.  405-^430.    StadiHgt,  Cluptw  X. 
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the  Simple  (in  911)  a  district  on  the  coast,  north  qI  Brittany, 
where  he  and  his  followers  might  peacefiiUy  settle.  RoUo 
assumed  the  title  of  Duke  of  the  Nonnans  and  introduced  the 
Christian  religion  among  his  people.  For  a  considerable  time 
the  newcomers  kept  up  their  Scandinavian  traditions  and  lan- 
guage. Gradually,  however,  they  appropriated  such  culture  as 
their  neighbors  possessed,  and  by  the  twelfth  century  their  capi- 
tal, Kouea,  was  one  of  the  most  enlightened  cities  of  Europe. 
Normandy  became  a  source  of  infinite  perplexity  to  the  French 
kings  when,  in  1066,  Duke  WiUiam  the  Conqueror  added 
England  to  his  possessions ;  for  he  thereby  became  so  powerfiil 
that  his  suzerain  could  hardly  hope  to  control  the  Norman 
dukes  any  longer. 

The  isolated  peninsula  of  Brittany,  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  Brltt«ir. 
people  of  the  same  race  as  the  early  inhabitants  of  Britain,  had 
been  particularly  subject  to  the  attacks  of  the  Scandinavian 
pirates.  It  seemed  at  one  time  as  if  the  district  would  become 
an  appendage  of  Normandy.  ,  But  in  938  a  certain  valiant 
Alain  of  the  Twisted  Beard  arose  to  deliver  it  from  the  oppres- 
sion of  the  strangers.  The  Normans  were  driven  out,  and 
feudalism  replaced  the  older  tribal  organization  in  what  was 
hereafter  to  be  called  the  duchy  of  Brittany.  It  was  not  until 
the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century  that  this  became  a  part 
of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  pressure  of  the  Northmen  had  an  important  result  in  the  Ori^  of 

theFlamlil 
lowcountnes  between  the  Somme  and  the  Scheldt.   Theinhab-  townt. 

itants  were  driven  to  repair  and  seek  shelter  in  the  old  Roman 
fortificatioDS.  They  thus  became  accustomed  to  livii^  in  close 
community,  and  it  was  in  this  way  that  the  Flemish  towns  — 
Ghent,  Bruges,  etc.  —  originated,  which  became  in  time  famous 
caters  of  industry  and  trade.  The  founders  of  the  great  fami- 
lies of  the  district  first  gained  their  influence  in  defending 
the  country  against  the  Scandinavian  pirates.  The  counts 
of  Flanders  aspired  to  rule,  the  region,  but  the  lesser  counts 
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within  their  temtoiy  were  pretty  independent  of  them;   so 
private  wars  were  frequent  and  bloody. 
Bnifoaar.  Surgundy  is  a  puzzling  name  I>ecause  it  is  applied  to  several 

diiTerent  parts  of  the  territory  once  included  in  the  Icingdom 
founded  by  the  Burgundians,  which  Clovis  made  tributary  to  his 
expanding  Frankish  kingdom.  Toward  the  end  of  the  ninth 
century  we  first  hear  of  a  duke  of  Burgundy  as  being  appointed 
military  representative  of  the  king  (as  all  dukes  originally 
were)  in  a  large  district  west  of  the  Sa6ne.  The  dukes  of 
Burgundy  never  succeeded  la  establishing  sufficient  control 
over  their  vassals  to  render  themselves  independent,  and  con- 
sequently they  always  freely  recognized  the  sovereignty  of  the 
French  kings.  We  shall  meet  the  name  Burgundy  later. 
PdmohIdm  The  ancient  duchy  of  Aquitaine  (later  Guienne),  including 

ot  Aquluin*  a  large  part  of  what  is  now  central  and  southern  France,  was 
eopnuot  abolished  in  877,  but  the  title  of  Duke  of  Aquitaine  was  con- 
Ctaunpa^M.  feiTed  by  the  king  upon  a  certain  family  of  feudal  lords,  who 
gradually  extended  their  power  over  Gascony  and  northward. 
To  the  southeast,  the  counts  of  Toulouse  had  begun  to  consoli- 
date a  little  state  which  was  to  be  the  seat  of  the  extraordinary 
literature  of  the  troubadours.  The  coun^  of  Champagne  has 
already  been  considered  in  the  discussion  of  feudalism. 

This  completes  the  survey  of  the  countries  over  which  Hugh 

Capet  and  his  immediate  successors  strove  to  rule.     All  those 

districts  to  the  east  of  the  Saone  and  the  Rhone  which  now 

form  a  part  of  France  were  amalgamated  (in  933)  into  the 

kingdom  of  Aries,  or  Burgundy,'  which  in  1033  fell  into  the 

hands  of  the  German  king. 

ComriieatM         48-    The  position  of  the  Capetian  rulers  was  a  complicated 

ftaeCapitfu    one.     As  counts  of  Paris,  Orleans,  etc.,  they  enjoyed  die  ordi- 

**'  nary  rights  of  a  feudal  lord ;  as  dukes  of  France,  they  might 

exercise  a  vague  control  over  the  district  north  pf  the  Seine ; 

1  Not  b)  be  confounded  *ith  the  dvcky  of  Burguudj'  just  referred  to.    See 
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as  suzerains  of  the  great  feudal  princes,  —  the  duke  of  Nor- 
mandy, the  counts  of  Flanders,  Champagne,  and  the  rest, — 
tbey  might  require  homage  and  certain  feudal  services  from 
these  great  personages.  But  besides  all  these  rights  as  feudal 
lords  they  had  other  rights  as  kings.  They  were  crowned  and 
consecrated  by  the  Church,  as  Pippin  aod  Charlemagne  had 
been.  They  thus  became,  by  God's  apppintment,  the  protectors 
of  the  Church  and  the  true  fountain  of  justice  for  all  who  were 
oppressed  or  in  distress  throughout  their  realms.  Therefore 
they  were  on  a  higher  plane  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  than  any 
of  the  great  vassals.  Besides  the  homage  of  their  vassals,  they 
exacted  an  oath  of  fidelity  from  all  whom  they  could  reach. 

'  The  great  vassals,  on  the  other  hand,  acted  on  the  theory 
that  the  king  was  simply  their  feudal  lord.  As  for  the  king 
himself,  he  accepted  both  views  of  his  position  and  made  use 
bothof  the  older  theory  of  kingship  and  of  his  feudal  suzerainty 
to  secure  more  and  more  control  over  his  realms.  For  over 
three  hundred  years  the  direct  male  line  of  the  Capetians  never 
once  &]ed.  It  rarely  happened,  moreover,  that  the  crown 
was  left  in  the  weak  hands  of  a  child.  By  the  opening  of  the 
fourteenth  century  there  was  no  doubt  that  the  king,  and  not 
the  feudal  lords,  was  destined  to  prevail 

The  first  of  the  kings  of  France  to  undertake  with  success  Looiitht 
the  serious  task  of  conquering  his  own  duchy  was  Louis  the  Fat  1137'. 
(iioS— 1137).     He  was  an  active  soldier  and  strove  to  keep 
fire  the  means  of  commtmication  between  the  dilferent  centers 
of  hifl  somewhat  scattered  feudal  domains  and  to  destroy  the 
power  of  the  usurping  castellans  in  his  fortresses.     But  he  made 
only  a  beginning;  it  was  reserved  for  his  famous  grandson,  PtiUip 
nUlip  Augustus  (1180-1233),  l<^  make  the  duchy  of  France  itso-ins.' 
into  a  real  kingdom. 

40.   Philip  had  a  iax  more  difficult  problem  to  face  than  any  Th*  pun- 

tacauBtilg 
of  the  preceding  kings  of  his  house.     Before  his  accession  a  fiuo. 

■cries  of  those  royal  marriages  which  until  recently  exercised 
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so  great  an  influence  upon  political  history,  had  broi^[ht  most 
of  the  great  flefo  of  central,  western,  and  southern  France  into 
the  hands  of  the  king  of  England,  Henry  II,  who  now  tuled 
over  the  most  extensive  realm  in  western  Europe,  Henry  II 
was  the  son  of  William  the  Conqueror's  granddaughter  Matilda,^ 
who  had  married  one  of  the  great  vassab  of  the  French  kings, 
the  count  of  Anjou  and  Maine.*  Henry,  therefore,  inherited 
through  his  mother  all  the  possessions  of  the  Norman  kings  of 
England, — namely,  England,  the  duchy  of  Normandy,  and  the 
suzerainty  over  Brittany,  —  and  through  his  father  the  counties 
of  Maine  and  Anjou.  Lastly,  through  his  own  marriage  with 
Eleanor,  the  heiress  of  the  dukes  of  Guienne  (as  Aquitaine 
was  now  called),  he  possessed  himself  of  pretty  much  all  of 
southern  France,  including  Poitou  and  Gascony,  Henry  II,  in 
spite  of  his  great  importance  in  English  history,  was  as  much 
French  as  English,  both  by  birth  and  sympathies,  and  gave  more 
than  half  his  time  and  attention  to  his  French  possessioits. 

It  thus  came  about  that  the  king  of  France  suddenly  found 
a  new  and  hostile  state,  under  an  able  and  energetic  ruler, 
erected  upon  his  western  borders.  -  It  included  more  than 
half  the  territory  in  which  he  was  recognized  as  king.  The 
chief  business  of  Philip's  hfc  was  an  Incessant  war  upon  the 
Flantagenets,  in  which  he  was  constantly  aided  by  the  strife 
among  his  enemies  themselves.  Henry  II  divided  his  French 
possessions  among  his  three  sons,  Geoffrey,  Richard,  and  John, 
delegating  to  them  such  government  as  existed.  Philip  took 
advantage  of  the  constant  quarrels  of  the  brothers  among 
themselves  and  with  their  father.  He  espoused,  in  turn,  the 
cause  of  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  against  his  father,  of  John 
Lackland,  the  youngest  brother,  against  Richard,  and  so  on. 
Without  these  family  discords  the  powerfiil  monarchy  of  the 

1  S«  genealogical  table  and  map  of  the  PbotageDet  possessions,  pp.  140-141, 
below. 

*  Henry's  fanuly  owes  its  name,  PUnlagenet,  to  the  hatdt  that  his  father, 
GeoSiey  of  Anjoa,  had  ai  wearing  a  bit  of  broom  iflaalagtnuta)  In  hit  h^mat 
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Plantagenets  might  have  annihilated  the  royal  house  of  France, 
whose  narrow  dominions  it  closed  in  and  threatened  on  all  sides. 

So  long  as  Henry  II  lived  there  was  little  chance  of  expel-  Rldiua 
ling  the  Plantagepets  or  of  greatly  curtailing  their  power,  but  HtutM. 
with  the  accession  of  his  reckless  son,  Richard  I,  called  the 
Lion-Hearted,*  the  prospects  of  the  French  Mng  brightened 
wonderfully.  Richard  left  his  kingdom  to  take  care  of  itself, 
while  he  went  upon  a  crusade  to  the  Holy  Land.  He  per- 
suaded Phihp  to  join  him,  but  Richard  was  too  overbearing 
and  masterful,  and  Philip  too  ambitious,  to  make  it  possible  for 
them  to  agree  for  long.  The  king  of  France,  who  was  physi- 
cally delicate,  was  taken  ill  and  was  glad  of  the  excuse  to 
return  home  and  brew  trouble  for  his  powerful  vassal.  When 
Richard  himself  returned,  after  several  years  of  romanric  but 
firuitless  adventure,  he  found  himself  involved  in  a  war  with 
Philip,  in  the  midst  of  which  he  died. 

Richard's  younger  brother,  John,  who  enjoys  the  reputation  fohsio*! 
of  being  the  most  despicable  of  English  kings,  speedily  gave  pohshIi 
Philip  a  good  excuse  for  seizinga  great  part  of  the  Plantagenet 
lands.  John  was  suspected  of  conniving  at  the  brutal  murder 
of  his  nephew  Arthur  (the  son  of  Geoffrey),  to  whom  the  nobles 
of  Maine,  Anjou,  and  Touraine  had  done  homage.  He  was 
also  guilty  of  the  less  serious  offense  of  carrying  off  and  marry- 
ing a  lady  betrothed  to  one  of  his  own  vassals.  Philip,  as 
John's  suzerain,  summoned  him  to  appear  at  the  French  court 
to  answer  the  latter  charge.  Upon  John's  refusal  to  appear  or 
to  do  homage  for  his  continental  possessions,  Philip  caused  bis 
court  to  issue  a  decree  confiscating  almost  all  of  the  Plan- 
tagenet  lands,  leaving  to  the  English  king  only  the  southwest 
comer  of  France. 

Philip  found  little  difficulty  in  possessing  himself,  not  only 
of  the  valley  of  the  Loire,  but  of  Normandy  itself,  which 

1  Ceoffny,  the  eldest  of  Ok  tbne  lODi  of  Henry  II  mentioDed  above,  died 

WoRlhllflthM. 
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showed  DO  disLDclinadon  to  accept  him  in  place  of  the  Plan* 
tagenets,  whom  the  Nonnans  associated  with  continual  exac- 
tions. Six  yeais  after  Richard's  death  the  English  kings  had 
lost  all  their  continental  iiefs  except  Guienne.  The  Capetiaa 
domain  was,  for  the  first  time,  the  chief  among  the  great  feudal 
States  of  France,  both  in  wealth  and  extent.  It  should  be 
observed  that  Philip,  unlike  his  ancestors,  was  no  longer  merely 
juuram  of  the  new  conquests,  but  was  himself  duke  of 
Normandy,  and  count  of  Anjou,  of  Maine,  etc.  llie  bound* 
aries  of  his  domain,  that  is,  the  lands  which  be  himself 
controlled  directly  as  feudal  lord,  now  extended  to  the  sea. 

50.  Philip  not  only  greatly  increased  the  extent  of  the 
thit'r^ai'^  royal  domain,  but  strengthened  his  control  over  all  classes  of 
his  subjects  as  well.  He  appears,  also,  to  have  fiiUy  reaUzed 
the  importance  of  the  towns  which  had  begun  to  develop  a 
century  earlier.  There  were  several  important  ones  in  the  dis- 
tricts he  annexed,  and  these  he  took  especial  pains  to  treat 
with  consideration.  He  extended  bis  protecdon,  and  at  the 
same  time  his  authority,  over  them  and  in  this  way  lessened 
the  influence  and  resources  of  the  feudal  lords  within  whose 
territories  the  towns  lay. 

The  chief  innovation  of  Philip's  son,  Louis  VIII,  was  the 
creation  of  appanages.  These  were  fiefs  assigned  to  his 
younger  sons,  one  of  whom  was  made  count  of  Artois  ;  another, 
count  of  Anjou  and  Maine  ;  a  third,  count  of  Auvergne.  This 
has  generally  been  regarded  by  historians  as  a  most  unfortU' 
nate  reenforcement  of  the  feudal  idea.  It  not  only  retarded 
the  consolidation  of  the  kingdom  but  opened  the  way  to  new 
Strife  between  the  members  of  the  royal  family  itself. 

The  long  reign  of  Philip's  grandson,  Louis  IX,  or  St. 
Louis  (1326-1270),  is  extremely  interesting  from  many  stand- 
points. St.  Louis  himself  is  perhaps  the  most  heroic  and 
popular  figure  in  the  whole  procession  of  French  monarcbs, 
and  his  virtues  and  exploits  have  been  br  more  amply  recorded 
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than  those  of  any  of  his  predecessors.     But  it  is  only  his  part 
in  the  consolidation  of  the  French  monarchy  that  immediately 
ssttismantot  concerns  us.     After  a  revolt  of  the  barons  of  central  France 
theBDgiUh     in  alliance  with  the  king  of  England,  which  Louis  easily  put 
■euloiu  In      down,  he  proceeded,  in  a  most  fair-minded  and  Christian  spirit, 
""' "  '    to  arrange  a  definite  settlement  with  the  Plantagenets.    The 
king  of  England  was  to  do  biro  homage  for  the  ducby  of 
Guienne,  Gascony,  and  Foitou  and  surrender  every  claim  upon 
the  rest  of  the  former  possessions  of  the  Flantagenets  on  the 
continent. 
•ntbaiiiiM  Besides  these  important  territorial  adjustments,  Louis  IX 

incnuetba     did  much  to  better  the  system  of  government  and  strengthen 
fowM.  the  king's   power.     PhiUp  Augustus   had  established  a  new 

kind  of  officer,  the  baillis,  who  resembled  the  missi  of  Charle- 
magne. They  were  supported  by  a  salary  and  frequently 
shifted  from  place  to  place  so  that  there  should  be  no 
danger  of  their  taking  root  and  establishing  powerful  feudal 
families,  as  bad  happened  in  the  case  of  the  counts,  who  were 
originally  royal  ofhcers.  I^ouis  adopted  and  extended  the 
institution  of  the  bailiis.  In  this  way  he  kept  his  domains 
under  bis  control  and  saw  that  justice  was  done  and  Ills 
revenue  properly  collected. 
SoTorniiunt  Before  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  little  government  in 
France  in  the  modem  sense  of  the  word.  The  king  relied  for 
advice  and  aid,  in  the  performance  of  his  simple  duties  as 
ruler,  upon  a  council  of  the  great  vassals,  prelates,  and  others 
about  his  person.  This  council  was  scarcely  organized  into 
a  regular  assembly,  and  it  transacted  all  the  various  kinds  of 
governmental  business  without  clearly  distinguishing  one  kind 
from  another.  In  the  reign  of  Louis  IX  this  assembly  began 
to  be  divided  into  three  bodies  with  different  functions. 
There  was :  first,  the  king's  cotmcil  to  aid  him  in  conducting 
the  general  aJTairs  of  the  kingdom;  secondly,  a  chamber  of 
accounts,  a  financial  body  which  attended  to  the  revenue ;  and 
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lastly,  the  parUmenf,  a  supreme  court  made  up  of  those 
trained  in  the  law,  which  was  becoming  ever  more  complicated 
as  time  went  on.  Instead,  as  hitherto,  of  wandering  aboat 
with  the  king,  the  parlement  took  up  its  quarters  upon  the 
little  island  in  the  Seine  at  Paris,  where  the  great  court-house 
(Palais  de  Justice)  still  stands.  A  regular  system  of  appeals 
from  the  feudal  courts  to  the  royal  courts  was  established.  This 
served  greatly  to  increase  the  king's  power  in  distant  parts  of 
his  realms.  It  was  decreed  further  that  the  royal  coins  should 
alone  be  used  in  the  domains  of  the  king,  and  that  bis  money 
should  be  accepted  everywhere  else  within  the  kingdom  con- 
currently with  that  of  those  of  his  vassals  who  had  the  privilege 
of  coinage. 

The  grandson  of  St.  Louis,   Philip  the   Fair,   is  the  first  PhttlBttt 
example  of  a  French  king  who  had  both  the  will  and  the  means   1314)  the  flnt 
to  play  the  role  of  an  absolute  monarch.     He  had  inherited  of  FraDot. 
a  remarkably  well  organized  government  compared  with  any- 
thing that  had  existed  since  the  time  of  Charlemagne.     He 
was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  lawyers  who  had  derived  their 
ideas  of  the  powers  and  rights  of  a  prince  from  the  Roman 
law.     They  naturally  looked  with  suspicion  upon  everything 
that  interfered  with  the  supreme  power  of  the  monarch,  and 
encouraged  the  king  to  bring  the  whole  government  into  his 
own  hands  regardless  of  the  privileges  of  bis  vassals  and  of 
the  cleigy. 

Philip's  attempt  to  force  the  clergy  to  contribute  from  their  ti«  corn- 
wealth  to  the  support  of  the  government  led  to  a  remarkable  uutd'efUte, 
struggle  with  the  l>ope,  of  which  an  account  will  be  given  iu  th«  xrtatM 
a  later  chapter.    With  the  hope  of  gaining  the  support  of  '"" 

the  whole  nation  in  his  conflict  with  the  head  of  the  Church, 
the  king  summoned  a  great  council  of  his  realm  in  1302.  He 
included  for  the  first  time  the  representatiyes  of  the  towns  in 
addition  to  the  nobles  and  prelates,  whom  the  king  had  long 
been  accustomed  to  consult.    At  the  same  period  that  the 
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French  Estates  General,*  or  national  assembly,  was  taking 
fonn  through  the  addition  of  representatives  of  the  commons, 
England  was  creating  its  Parliament.  The  two  bodies  were, 
however,  to  have  a  very  different  history,  as  will  become  clear 
later. 

By  the  sagacious  measares  that  have  been  mentioned,  the 
French  mooarcbs  rescued  their  realms  from  feudal  disraption 
and  laid  the  foundation  for  the  most  powerfiil  monarchy  of 
western  Europe.  However,  the  question  of  how  far  the  neigh- 
boring king  across  the  Channel  should  extend  his  power  on 
'  the  continent  remained  unanswered.  The  boundary  between 
France  and  England  was  not  yet  definitely  determined  and 
became,  during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries,  the  cause 
of  long  and  disastrous  wars,  from  which  France  finally  emerged 
victorious.  We  must  now  turn  back  to  trace  the  development 
of  her  English  rival.* 

I  The  Estates  General  were  so  called  to  dlstin|[alih  a.  general  meeting  of  the 
representativis  of  the  three  estates  of  the  realm  from  a  merely  local  assembly  <A 
the  provincial  estatei  of  Champagne,  Prownce,  Biillanjr,  Languedoc,  etc.  There 
are  some  vague  indicatioos  that  PhlUp  had  called  is  a  few  townspeople  even 
eaiUer  than  i]oi. 

>  For  the  French  monarchy  as  organized  In  the  thirteenth  centuiy,  we 
Bmerton,  Midivoat  Euroft,  pp.  431-433 ;  Adams,  CivUaatiim,  pp.  3ii-3aS. 
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CHAPTER  XI 
ENOLAVD  ni  THE  IUDDIA  AGES 

51.  The  country  of  western  Europe  whose  history  is  of  !_^. 

greatest  interest  to  English-speaking  peoples  is,  of  course,  uwh&toiy 
England.  From  England  the  United  Sutcs  and  the  vast  Bnrop*. 
English  colonies  have  inherited  theii  language  and  habits  of 
thought,  much  of  their  literature,  and  many  peculiarities  of 
their  laws  and  institutions.  In  this  volume  it  will  not,  how- 
ever, be  possible  to  study  England  except  in  so  far  as  it  has 
played  a  part  in  the  general  development  of  Europe.  This 
it  has  greatly  influenced  by  its  commerce,  industry,  and  colo- 
nies, as  well  as  by  the  example  it  has  set  of  permitting  the 
people  to  participate  with  the  king  in  the  government. 

The  conquesfof  the  island  of  Britain  by  the  German  Angles  orenoraBhip 
and  Saxons  has  already  been  spoken  of,  as  well  as  the  conver- 
sion of  these  pagans  to  Christianity  by  the  representatives  of 
the  Roman  Churctu  The  several  kingdoms  founded  by  the 
invaders  were  brought  under  the  overiordship  of  the  southern 
kingdom  of  Wessex  ^  by  Egbert,  a  contemporary  of  Charle-  ' 

magne.    But  no  sooner  had  the  long-continued  invasions  of  Uytimtvt 
the  Germans  come  to  an  end  and  the  country  been  partially  TbeiiaefeM 

byAUiMtU 

unified,  than  the  Northmen  (or  Danes,  as  the  English  called  gimi,  B7>- 
them),  who  were  ravaging  France,  began  to  make  incursions 
into  England.     Before  long  they  had  made  permanent  settle- 
ments and  conquered  a  lai^e  district  north  of  the  Thames, 
They  were  defeated,  however,  in  a  great  battle  by  Alfred  the 
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Great,  the  first  English  king  of  whom  we  have  any  sati5&ctoi7 
knowledge.  He  forced  the  Danes  to  accept  Chiistianity  and 
established,  as  the  boundary  between  them  and  his  own  king- 
dom of  Wessex,  a  line  ninning  from  London  across  the  island 
to  Chester. 

■  Alfred  was  as  much  interested  in  education  as  Charlemagne 
had  been.  He  called  in  learned  monks  from  the  continent  and 
from  Wales  as  teachers  of  the  young  men.  He  desired  that  all 
those  bom  free,  who  had  the  means,  should  be  forced  to  leam 
English  thoroughly,  and  that  those  who  proposed  to  enter  the 
priesthood  should  leam  Latin  as  well.  He  himself  translated 
Boethius'  Consolation  of  Philosophy  and  other  works  from  the 
Latin  into  English,  and  doubtless  encouraged  the  composition 
of  the  famous  Attglo-Saxon  Chronicle,  the  first  history  written 
in  a  modem  language.* 

B  The  formation  of  the  kingdoms  of  Denmark,  Sweden,  and 
Norway  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  century  caused  many  discon- 
tented Scandinavian  chieftains  to  go  in  search  of  adventure,  so 
that  the  Danish  invasions  continued  for  more  than  a  century 
after  Alfred's  death  (901),  and  we  hear  much  cf  the  Danegeld, 
a  tax  levied  to  buy  off  the  invaders  when  necessary.  Finally 
a  Danish  king  (Cnut)  succeeded  in  making  himself  king  of 
England  in  1017.  The  Danish  dynasty  maintained  itself  only 
for  a  few  years.  Then  a  last  weak  Saxon  king,  Edward  the 
Confessor,  held  nominal  sway  for  a  score  of  years.  Upon  his 
death  in  1066,  William,  Duke  of  Normandy,  claimed  the  crown 
and  became  king  of  England.  Tbe  Norman  Conquest  closes 
what  is  called  the  Saxon  period  of  English  history,  during  which 
the  English  nation  may  be  said  to  have  taken  form.  Before 
considering  the  achievements  of  William  the  Conqueror  we 
must  glance  at  the  condition  of  England  as  he  found  it 

1  Kefeieiiixs,  GreeD,  Siert  Hiitarf  a/  tlu  Enflub  FtefU  (rcTUed  edlUoa, 
Harper  &  Brothers),  pp.  48-;!  ;  eibacU  lioin  the  Angl^-Sasin  CkrtmtU  naj 
b*  found  in  Readingi,  ChapUi  Xt 
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The  map  of  Great  Britain  at  the  accession  of  Wlliam  the  Oiw 
Conqueror  has  the  same    three   great  divisions  which  exist  liom 
to-day.     The  little  kingdoms  had  disappeared  and  England  Coaq 
extended  north  to  the  Tweed,  which  separated  it,  as  it  now 
does,  from  the  kingdom  of  Scotland.    On  the  west  was  Wales, 
inhabited  then,  as  it  is  still,  by  descendants  of  the  native 
Britons,  of  whom  only  a  small  remnant  had  survived  the  Ger- 
man invasions.     The  Danes  had  been  absoibed  into  the  mass 
of  the  population  and  all  England  jecogniied  a  single  king. 
The  king's  power  had  increased  as  time  went  on,  although  he 
was  bound  to  act  in  important  matters  only  with  the  consent 
of  a  council  (Witenagemot)  made  up  of  high  royal  officials, 
bishops,  and  nobles.    The  kingdom  was  divided  into  shires,* 
8S  it  still  is,  and  each  of  these  bad  a  local  assembly,  a  sort  of 
parliament  for  the  dispatch  of  local  matters. 

After  the  victory  of  the  papal  party  at  the  Council  of 
Whitby,*  the  Church  had  been  thoroughly  organized  and  the 
intercourse  of  the  clergy  with  the  continent  served,  as  we  have 
seen,  to  keep  England  from  becoming  completely  isolated. 
Although  the  island  was  much  behind  some  other  portions  of 
Europe  in  civilization,  the  English  had  succeeded  in  laying 
the  foundations  for  the  development  of  a  great  nation  and  an 
admirable  form  of  government. 

England  was  not,  however,  to  escape  feudalism.  The  Nor-  rmdj 
mans  naturally  brought  with  them  their  own  feudal  institutions, 
but  even  before  their  coming  many  suggestions  of  feudalism 
might  have  been  discovered.  Groups  of  shires  had  been 
placed  under  the  government  of  earls  who  became  dangerous 
rivals  of  the  kings ;  and  the  habit  of  giving  churchmen  the  right 
to  govern,  to  a  large  extent,  those  who  lived  upon  their  vast 
estates  recalls  the  conditions  in  the  Prankish  empire  during 

1  The  ihlre*  pi  hack  at  leut  u  far  u  AUnd  the  Gnat,  and  nanr  of  thab 
■aiiws  iadicilB  that  the^  had  ume  rebtkm  to  tb*  eaillei  Uttii  kintdomi,  :%^ 
SiUKX,  Euex,  Kent,  Northumberbnd. 
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the  same  period.  The  great  landed  proprietor  in  England 
exercised  mucti  the  same  powers  over  those  about  him  that 
the  feudal  lords  enjoyed  upon  the  other  side  of  the  Channel. 

52.  As  has  been  said,  William  of  Normandy  claimed  that  he 
was  entitled  to  the  English  crown ;  he  even  assumed  that  all 
who  refused  to  acknowledge  him  in  England  were  traitors.  We 
are,  however,  somewhat  in  the  dark  as  to  the  basi?  of  his  claim, 
lliere  is  a  story  that  he  had  visited  the  court  of  Edward  the 
Confessor  and  bad  become  bis  vassal  on  condition  that,  should 
Edward  die  childless,  he  was  to  des^nate  William  as  bis  suc- 
cessor. But  Harold,  Earl  of  Wessex,  who  had  consolidated  his 
power  before  the  death  of  Edward  by  securing  the  ^ipointment 
of  his  brothers  to  three  of  the  other  great  earldoms,  assumed 
the  crown  and  paid  no  attention  to  William's  demand  that  he 
should  surrender  it, 

William  thereupon  appealed  to  the  pope,  promising  that  if 
he  came  into  possession  of  England,  he  wonld  see  that  the 
English  clergy  submitted  to  the  authority  of  the  Roman 
bishop.  Consequently  the  pope,  Alexander  II,  condemned 
Harold  and  blessed  in  advance  any  expedition  that  William 
might  undertake  to  assert  his  rights.  The  conquest  of  Eng- 
land therefore  took  on  the  character  of  a  sort  of  holy  war, 
and  as  the  expedition  had  been  well  advertised,  many  adven- 
turers flocked  to  William's  standard.  The  Norman  cavalry 
and  archers  proved  superior  to  the  English  forces,  who  were 
on  foot  and  were  so  armed  ^t  they  could  not  fight  to  advan- 
tage except  at  close  range.  Harold  was  killed  in  the  memora- 
ble battle  of  Senlac*  and  his  army  defeated.  In  a  few  weeks 
a  number  of  influential  nobles  and  several  bishops  agreed  to 
accept  William  as  their  king,  and  London  opened  its  gates  to 
him.     He  was  crowned  on  Christmas  day,  1066,  at  Westminster. 

We  cannot  trace  the  history  of  the  opposition  and  the  revolts 

of  the  great  nobles  which  William  had  to  meet  within  the 

1  Often  calted  the  t&ttla  of  Htstinp  from  tbe  n^hboring  Ion  erf  ttut  miw. 
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next  few  years.  His  posfdon  was  rendered  doubly  difficult 
by  troubles  which  he  encountered  on  the  continent  as  duke  of 
Normandy.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  he  succeeded  in  maintainug 
himself  against  all  his  enemies.^ 

William's  policy  in  regard  to  England  exhibited  profound  winiun'* 
statesmanship.  He  introduced  tb?  Norman  feudalism  to  which  mansuS 
be  was  accustomed,  but  took  good  care  that  It  should  not  weaken 
his  power.  The  English  who  had  refused  to  join  him  before  the 
battle  of  Senlac  were  declared  traitors,  but  were  permitted  to 
keep  their  lands  upon  condition  of  receiving  them  from  the  king 
as  his  vassals.  The  lands  of  those  who  actually  bore  arms  against 
him  at  Senlac,  or  in  later  rebellions,  including  the  great  estates 
of  Harold's  fiimily,  were  confiscated  and  distributed  among  his 
^dtbiiil  followers,  both  Norman  and  English,  though  naturally 
the  Normans  among  them  &ir  outnumbered  the  English. 

William  declared  that  he  did  not  propose  to  change  the  BtinnuM 
English  customs  but  to  govern  as  Edward  the  Confessor,  the   acyottbc 
last  Saxon  king  whom  he  acknowledged,  had  done.     He  tried  ont  liiteTi«r- 
to  learn  English,  maintained  the  Witenagemot,  and  observed  KngUiii 
English  practices.     But  he  was  a  man  of  too  much  force 
to  submit  to  the  control  of  his  people.     While  he  appointed 
counts  or  earls  in  some  of  the  shires  (now  come  to  t^e  called 
amnties),  '-e  controlled  them  by  means  of  other  royal  ofhcers 
called  sheriffi.    He  avoided  giving  to  any  one  person  a  great 
many  estates   in   a  single   region,  so   that   no  one  should 
become  inconveniently  powerful.     Finally,  in  order  to  secure 
the  support  of  the  smaller  landholders  and  to  prevent  combina- 
tions against  him  among  the  greater  ones,  he  required  every 
landholder  in  England  to  take  an  oath  of  fidelity  directly  to 
him.     We  read  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronuh  (1086) :  "After  wuuua 
that  he  went  about  so  that  he  came,  on  the  first  day  of   oiBdeut; 
August,  to  Salisbury,  and  there  came  to  him  his  wise  men  nUTuwit. 
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[i.e.,  counselors],  and  all  the  land-owning  men  of  property 
there  were  over  all  England,  whosesoever  men  they  were ;  and 
all  bowed  don-n  to  him  and  became  his  men,  and  swore  oaths 
of  fealty  to  him  that  they  would  be  feithfiil  to  bira  against  all 
other  men." 

dooimut  William's  anxiety  to  have  a  complete  knowledge  of  his 

whole  kingdom  is  indicated  by  a  remarkable  historical  docu- 
ment, the  so-called  Dovusday  Book.  This  is  a  register  of  the 
lands  throughout  England,  indicating  the  value  of  each  parcel, 
the  serfs  and  stock  upon  it,  the  name  of  its  holder  and  of  the 
person  who  held  it  before  the  Conquest.  This  government 
report  contained  a  vast  amount  of  information  which  was  likely 
to  prove  useful  to  William's  taxgatherers.  It  is  still  valuable 
to  the  historian,  although  unfortunately  be  is  not  able  in  every 
case  to  interpret  its  terms  satisfactorily. 

wmumthB         William's  policy  in  regard  to  the  Church  indicates  a  desire 
ttdtSB  to  advance  its  interests  in  conjunction  with  his   own.     He 

called  Lanfranc,  an  Italian  who  had  been  at  the  head  of  the 
fiimous  monastery  of  Bee  in  Normandy,  to  the  archbishopric 
of  Canterbury.  The  king  permitted  the  clergy  to  manage  their 
own  affairs  and  established  bishops'  courts  to  try  a  variety  of 
cases.  But  homage  was  exacted  from  a  bishop  as  from  a  lay 
vassal,  and  William  refused  to  permit  the  pope  to  interfere  in 
English  ailairs  without  bis  permission  in  each  particular  case. 
No  papal  legate  was  to  enter  the  land  without  the  king's 
sanction.  No  papal  decree  should  be  received  in  the  English 
Church  without  his  consent,  nor  his  servants  be  excommuni- 
cated against  his  will.  When  Gregory  VII  demanded  that  he 
should  become  his  vassal  for  the  land  that  he  had  conquered 
under  the  papal  auspices,  William  promptly  refused. 

It  is  clear  that  the  Norman  Conquest  was  not  a  simple 
change  of  dynasty.  A  new  element  was  added  to  the  Eng- 
lish people.  We  cannot  tell  how  many  Normans  actually 
emigrated  across  the  Channel,  but  they  evidently  came  in 
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considerable   numbers,  and   their  influence   upon  the  Eng- 
lish court  and  government  was  very  great.     A  century  after 
William's  arrival  the  whole  body  of  the  nobility,  the  bishops, 
abbots,  and  government  officials,  had  become  practically  all 
Norman.     "Besides  these,  the  architects  and  artisans  who 
built  the  castles  and  fortresses,  and  the  cathedrals,  abbeys,  and 
parish  churches,  whose  erection  throughout  the  land  was  such 
a  marked  characteristic  of  the  period,  were  immigrants  from 
Normandy.     Mer- 
chants from  the  Nor- 
man cities  of  Rouen 
and   Caen  came   to 
settle  in  London  and 

other  English  cities,  \ 

and  weavers  from  | 

Flanders  were  set- 
tied  in  various  towns 

and  even  rural  dis-  1 

tricts.  For  a  short 
time  these  newcomers 
remained  a  separate 
people,  but  before 
the   twelfth   century 

was    over    they   had  Nonnw  Gatew.y  .t  B.Ulol,  England 

become  for  the  most 

part  iodistingubhable  from  the  great  mass  of  English  people 
amongst  whom  they  had  come.  They  had  nevertheless  made 
that  people  stronger,  more  vigorous,  more  active-minded,  and 
more  varied  in  their  occupations  and  interests  "  (Cheyney).* 

53.  The  Conqueror  was  followed  by  his  sons,  William  winum 
Rufiis  and  Henry  I.  Upon  the  death  of  the  latter  the  f^inS 
country  went  through  a  terrible  period  of  civil  war,  for  some   iioc^im 

Histtry,  pp.  74-87, 
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of  the  nobility  supported  the  Conqueror's  grandson  Stephen, 
and  some  his  granddaughter  Matilda.  After  the  death  of 
Stephen,  when  Henry  II,  Matilda's  son,*  was  finally  recog- 
nized in  1 1 54  by  all  as  king,  he  foilKd  the  kingdom  in  a 
melancholy  state.  The  nobles  had  taken  advantage  of  the 
prevalent  disorder  to  erect  castles  without  royal  permission 
and  establish  themselves  as  independent  rulers.  Mercenaries 
had  been  called  in  from  the  continent  by  the  rivals  for  the 
throne,  and  had  become  a  national  plague. 

Henry  at'  once  adopted  vigorous  measures.  He  destroyed 
the  illegally  erected  fortresses,  sent  of!  the  mercenaries,  and 
deprived  many  earls  who  had  been  created  by  Stephen  and 
Matilda  of  their  titles.  Henry  II's  task  was  a  difficult  one. 
He  had  need  of  all  his  indefatigable  energy  and  quickness  of 
mind  to  restore  order  in  England  and  at  the  same  time  rule 
the  wid^realms  on  the  continent  which  he  &ad  either  inherited 
or  gained  through  his  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the  dukes 
cf  Guienne.'  Although  he  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  reign 
across  the  Channel,  he  still  found  time  to  be  one  of  the 
greatest  of  all  England's  rulers. 

In  order  that  he  might  maintm  his  prerogatives  as  judge  of 
disputes  among  his  subjects  and  avoid  all  excuse  for  the  private 
war&re,  which  was  such  a  persistent  evil  on  the  continent,  he 
undertook  to  improve  and  reform  the  system  of  royal  courts. 


>  William  I  (1066-1087),  n 

I 


.  Matilda,  daughter  of  Baldwin  V  of  Flanden 


Count  of  Bkris 

I 
Sleplien  (ii]S-ii54) 
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He  arranged  that  his  judges  should  make  regular  circuits 
throughout  the  country,  so  that  they  might  try  cases  on  the 
spot  at  least  once  a  year.  He  established  the  feimous  Court 
of  King's  Bench  to  try  all  other  cases  which  came  under  the 
king's  jurisdiction.  This  was  composed  of  five  judges  £ix>m  his 
council,  two  clergymen,  and  thiee  laymen.  We  find,  too,  the 
beginning  of  our  grand  jury  in  a  body  of  men  in  each  neigh- 
borhood who  were  to  be  duly  sworn  in,  from  time  to  time,  and 
should  then  bring  accusations  against  such  malefactors  as  had 
come  to  their  knowledge. 

As  for  the  petty  or  smaller  jury,  which  actually  tried  the 
accused,  its  origin  and  history  are  obscure.  It  did  not  origi- 
nate with  Henry  11,  but  he  systematized  trial  by  jury  and  made 
it  a  settled  l^w  of  the  l^d  instead  of  an  exceptional  &vor. 
The  plan  of  delegating  the  duty  of  determining  the  guilt  or 
innocence  of  a  suspected  petson  to  a  dozen  members  of  the 
community  who  were  sworn  to  form  their  opinion  without  par- 
tially was  very  different  from  the  earlier  systems.  It  resembled 
neither  the  Roman  trial,  where  the  judges  made  the  decision, 
nor  the  mediasval  compurgation  and  ordeals,  where  God  was 
supposed  to  pronounce  the  verdict.  In  all  legal  matters  the 
decisions  of  Henry's  judges  were  so  sagacious  and  consistent 
that  they  became  the  basis  of  the  common  law  which  is  still 
used  in  all  English-speaking  countries. 

Henry's  reign  was  embittered  by  the  femous  struggle  with 
Thomas  \  Becket,  which  illustrates  admirably  the  peculiar 
dependence  of  the  monarchs  of  his  day  upon  the  church- 
men. Beckct  was  bom  in  London.  He  early  entered  one 
of  the  lower  orders  of  the  Church,  but  grew  up  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  crown,  and  was  able  to  aid  Henry  in  gaining  the 
throne.  Thereupon  the  new  king  made  him  his  chancellor, 
Becket  proved  an  excellent  minister  and  defended  the  king's 
interest  even  against  the  Church,  of  which  he  was  also  an 
officer.    He  was  fond  of  hundng  and  of  warlike  enterpiuet 
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and  nuuntained  a  brilliant  court  from  the  revenues  of  the 
numerous  church  benefices  which  he  held.  It  appeared  to 
Henrjr  that  there  could  be  no  better  head  for  the  Enflish 
cleTgy  than  bis  sagacious  and  worldly  chancellor.  He  there- 
fore determined  to  make  him  Archbishop  of  Cai^jeibury. 
The  kings  of  that  time  often  chose  their  most  efficient  officers 
from  among  the  prelates.  Lan  franc,  for  example,  had  been  the 
Conqueror's  chief  minister.  There  were  several  good  reasons 
for  this  practice.  The  clergy  were  not  only  far  better  educated 
than  laymen  but  they  were  also  not  ordinahly  dangerons  as 
military  leaders,  nor  could  their  offices  become  hereditary. 

In  appointing  Beckct  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  Henry  luasAicb- 
intended  to  insure  his  own  complete  control  of  the  Church.  c«nt«rtttiy 
He  proposed  to  bring  clerical  criminals  before  the  royal  courts  leleno*  tu 
and  punish  them  like  other  oEFenders,  to  make  the  bishops  cmiTch 
meet  all  the  feudal  obligations,  and  to  prevent  appeals  to  the  unj. 
pope.    Becket,  however,  immediately  resigned  his  chancellor- 
ship, gave  up  his  gay  life,  and  opposed  every  effort  of  the  king 
to  reduce  the  independence  of  the  Church.     After  a  haughty 
assertion  of  the  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  power  over  the 
secular  government,  Thomas  fled  from  the  wrathful  and  disap- 
pointed monarch  to  France  and  the  protection  of  the  pope. 

la  spite  of  a  patched-up  reconciliation  with  the  king,  Hudnot 
Becket  proceeded  to  excommunicate  01  suspend  some  of  the  hbut'i 
great  English  prelates  and,  as  Henry  believed,  was  conspiring 
to  rob  his  son  of  the  crown.  In  a  fit  of  anger,  Henry 
exclaimed  among  his  followers,  "Is  there  no  one  to  avenge 
me  of  this  miserable  clerk?"  Unfortunately  certain  knights 
took  the  rash  expression  literally,  and  Becket  was  murdered  in 
Canterbury  cathedral,  whither  he  had  returned.  The  king  had 
really  bad  no  wish  to  resort  to  violence,  and  his  sorrow  and 
remorse  when  be  heard  of  the  dreadful  deed,  and  his  terror  at 
the  consequences,  were  most  genuine.  The  pope  proposed  to 
excommunicate  the  king.     Hemy,  however,  made  peace  with 
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the  papal  legates  by  the  solemn  assertion  that  he  had  never 
wished  the  death  of  Thomas  and  by  promising  to  return  to 
Canterbury  all  the  property  which  he  had  confiscated,  to  send 
money  to  aid  in  the  capture  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher  at  Jerusalem, 
and  to  undertake  a  crusade  himself.* 
Bioktrd  S4>   Henry's  later  years  were  troubled  by  the  machinations 

B««rt»d,  of  Philip  Augustus  of  France  and  by  the  quarrels  and  treason  of 
"'*'  his  own  sons,  of  which  some  account  has  already  been  given.* 
He  was  followed  by  his  sod,  the  picturesque  Richard  the 
IJon-Hearted,  one  of  the  most  romantic  figures  of  the  Middle 
Ages.  He  was,  however,  a  poor  ruler,  who  spent  but  a  few 
months  of  his  ten  years'  reign  in  England.  He  died  in  1199 
John,  iigg-  and  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  John,  from  all  accounts  one  of 
the  most  detestable  persons  who  has  ever  worn  a  crown.  His 
reign  was,  nevertheless,  a  notable  one  in  the  aimals  of  England. 
In  the  first  place,  he  lest  a  great  part  of  the  possessions  of  his 
house  upon  the  continent  (Nonnandy,  Brittany,  Anjou,  etc.); 
secondly,  he  was  forced  by  a  revolt  of  his  people,  who  refiised  to 
endure  his  despotism  any  longer,  to  grant  the  Great  Charter. 
The  loss  of  his  lands  across  the  Channel  has  already  been 
described ;  it  remains  only  to  speak  of  the  winning  of  the 
Great  Charter  of  English  liberties.* 

ThsfTuitiBE     When,  in  H13,  John  proposed  to  lead  his  English  vassals 
of  tba  OiHt  1  ■  a  1-1 

Cbutat,  across  the  water  in  order  to  attempt  to  reconquer  his  lost  pos- 
sessions, they  refused  to  accocqpany  him  on  the  ground  that 
their  feudal  obligations  did  not  bind  them  to  fight  outside  of 
t^eir  country.  Moreover,  they  showed  a  lively  discontent  with 
jiohn's  despotism  and  his  neglect  of  those  limits  of  the  kingly 
power  which  several  of  the  earlier  Norman  kings  had  solemnly 
^cognized.  In  1114  a  number  of  the  barons  met  and  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  compel  the  king,  by  arms  if  necessary,  to  confirm 

>  Referencea,  Green,  p 
tccoDnt  ol  the  mnrder  is 
I  5m  abore,  p.  i  id. 
*  For  Jotui'i  ralpi,  *ee  <jncn,  pp.  m>-\X]. 
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a  charter  containing  the  things  which,  accprding  to  English 
traditions,  a.  king  might  not  do.  It  proved  necessary  to  march 
against  John,  whom  the  insurgent  nobles  met  at  Runnymcde, 
not  £ir  from  London,  Here  on  the  15th  of  June,  1215,  they 
forced  him  to  swear  to  observe  the  rights  of  the  nation,  as 
they  conceived  them,  which  they  had  carefully  written  out. 

The  Great  Charter  is  perhaps  the  most  iamous  document  in  Thspio^- 

■        I-  .-  I-  .-•■i-ri     ■iQiiB  at  tko 

the  history  of  government ;  ^  its  provisions  furnish  a  brief  and  ctiut»uia 
comprehensive  statement  of  the  bummg  governmental  ques-  tuca. 
ti(His  of  the  a%a.    It  was  really  the  whole  nation,  not  merely  the 
nobles,  who  concluded  this  great  treaty  with  a  tyrannous  ruler. 

The  rifrhM  n(  th<'  cnrpmf>fifr  qry   pnjarHwl   aS  Well  aS  those  of 

the  noble.  As  the  king  promises  to  jitgerve  the  liberties  and 
customs  of  his  vassals  andnot  to  abuse  his  feudal  prerogatives, 
so  the  vassals  j^ree  to  oteerve  the  rights  of  their  men.  The 
merchant  is  not  to  be  deprive^  ofjiis  goods  for  small  offenses. 
nor  the  £inner  of  hiswagon  and_  implements..  The  king  is  to 
impose  no  tax,  beside  the  three  stated  feudal  auds.*  except  by 


the  consent  ot  thtrgTeat.j;ouactl  of_the  nation.    This  is  tc/Tj.   ^, 
include  the  prelates  and  greater  barons  and  all  who  hold  'T^^^^VJI 
directly  of  the  king.  '  N>S^ 

There  is  no  more  notable  clause  in  the  Charter  than  that 
which  provides  that  no  one  is  to  be  arrested  or  imprisoned 
or  deprived  of  his  prop^y  unlSS  he  be  immediately  sent 
before  a  coon  01  hl3  pedis  for  TTlalT^To  realize  the  impor- 
tance oftirisTweiSi^t  recollect  that  in  France,  down  to  i789,tha 
king  exercised  such  unlimited  powers  that  he  could  order  theS 
airest  of  any  one  he  pleased,  and  could  imprison  him  for  any  I 
length  of  time  without  brii^ing  him  to  trial,  or  even  inform- 1 
ing  him  of  the  nature  of  his  offense.  The  Great  Charter' 
provided  further  that  the  king  should  permit  merchants  to 

1  TlM  (Eit  of  the  Great  Charter  Is  given  in  TranilaliaHt  and  Rtprinta,  VoL  I, 
Ko.  6 ;  ntiacts,  in  the  Rtadmgs,  Chapter  XI. 

'  Theie  were  paTments  made  when  the  lord  knighted  his  eldest  son,  gave  his 
tldot  da^hter  iiiiDuila8a,o''bB<l  been  captuiBd  and  muiraitliig  to  he  niiNiMd. 
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move  about  freely  and  should  observe  the  privileges  of  the 
various  towns;  nor  were  his  officers  longer  to  exercise  despotic 
powers  over  those  under  them. 

"The  Great  Charter  is  the  first  great  pubHc  act  of  the 
nation  after  it  has  realized  its  own  identity,  the  consummation 
of  the  work  for  which  unconsciously  kings,  prelates,  and 
lawyers  have  been  laboring  for  a  century.  There  is  not  a 
word  in  it  that  recalls  the  distinctions  of  race  and  blood, 
or  that  maintains  the  diilerences  of  English  and  Norman  law. 
It  is  in  one  view  the  summing  up  of  a  period  of  national  life, 
in  another  the  startin|ir-DQint  of  a  n^  period,  not  less  eventful 
than  that  which  it  closes  "  (Stubbs). 

In  spite  of  his  solemn  confirmation  of  the  Charter,  John,  with 
his  accustomed  treachery,  made  a  fiitile  attempt  to  abrogate 
his  engagements ;  but  neither  he  nor  his  successors  ever  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  rid  of  the  document.  Later  there  were  times 
when  the  English  kings  evaded  its  provisions  and  tried  to  rule 
as  absolute  monarchs.  But  the  people  always  sooner  01  later 
bethought  them  of  the  Chatter,  which  thus  continued  to  form 
an  effective  barrier  against  permanent  despotism  in  England. 

55.  During  the  long  reign  of  John's  son,  Henry  III,  Eng- 
land began  to  consQuct  her  Parljainent,  an  institution  which  has 
not  only  played  a  most  important  role  in  English  history,  but 
has  also  served  as  the  model  for  similar  bodies  in  almost  every 
civilized  state  in  the  world.  Henry's  fondness  for  appointing 
foreigners  to  office,  his  anxiety  to  enjoy  powers  which  he  had 
not' the  intelligence  or  energy  to  justify  by  the  use  he  made  of 
them,  and  his  willingness  to  permit  the  pope  to  levy  taxes  in 
England,  led  the  nobles  to  continue  their  ho^ility  to  the  crown. 
The  nobles  and  the  pegple  of  the  towns,  who  were  anxious  to 
check  the  arbitrary  powers  of  the  king,  joined  forces  in  what 
is  known  as  the  War  of  the  Barons.  They  found  a  leader  in 
the  patriotic  Simon  de  Montfort,  who  proved  himself  a  valiant 
and  unselfish  defender  of  the  rights  of  the  nation. 
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The  older  Wiienagemot  of  Saxon  times,  as  well  as  the  Gieat  Tba  BiKUtk 
Council  of  the  Norman  kings,  was  a  meeting  of  nobles,  bishops, 
and  abbots,  which  the  king  summoned  from  time  to  time  to  give 
bim  advice  and  aid,  and  to  sanctiOD  important  governmental 
undertakings.  During  Henry's  reign  its  meetings  became 
more  frequent  and  its  discussions  more  vigorous  than  before, 
and  the  name  Parliament  began  to  be  applied  to  it 

In  1265  a  famous  Parliament  was  held,  where,  through  the  Btmondi, 

influence  of  Simon  de  Montfort,  a  most  important  new  class  nmmoni 

of  members — ihc  commons — was  present,  which  was  destined  mom  to 

...  -r        I  1'  ■  I  > ,  I    Puliuunt. 

to  give  It  Its  future  greatness.     In  addition  to  the  nobles  and 

prelates,  tie  sheriffs  were  ordered  to  summon  two  simple  knights  |  '>_4^^'^ 

from  each  county  and  two  citizens  from  each  of  the  more  '• 

flourishing  towns  to  attend  and  take  part  in  the  discussions. 

Edward  I,  the  next  king,  definitely  adopted  this  innovation.  TiMUadii 
He  doubtless  called  in  the  representatives  of  the  towns  because  of  Uwaid  i, 
the  townspeople  were  becoming  rich  and  he  wished  to  have  an 
opportunity  to  ask  them  to  make  grants  to  meet  the  expenses 
of  the  government.  He  also  wished  to  obtain  the  approval 
of  all  classes  when  he  determined  upon  important  measures 
affecting  the  whole  realm.  Since  the  Model  Parliament  of 
1395,  the  commons,  or  representatives  of  the  people,  have 
always  been  inclnded  along  with  the  clergy  and  nobility  when 
the  national  assembly  of  England  has  been  summoned.  We 
shall  see  later  bow  the  present  houses  of  Lords  and  Commons 
canie  into  existence  nnder  Edward's  son. 

From  the  reign  of  Edward  I  we  are,  as  a  distinguished  snioud 
English  historian  has  well  said,  "  £ice  to  face  with  modem  Eng-  lotutsma 
land.  Kings,  Lords,  Commons,  the  courts  of  justice,  ... 
the  relations  of  Church  and  State,  in  a  great  measure  the 
framework  of  society  itself,  have  all  taken  the  shape  which 
they  still  essentially  retain  "  (Green).  The  English  language 
was,  moreover,  about  to  become  the  speech  we  use  to-day. 
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QBSKAinr  AND  ITALY  IH  TEE  TBHIH  AHD  XLEVXHTH 
CEITTtraiBS 

coBtrut  S6.    The  history  of  the  kingship  in  the  eastern,  or  German, 

aereiopinent  part  of  Charlemagne's  empire  is  very  different  from  that  in 
and  Francs.  France,  which  was  reviewed  in  a  previous  chapter.  After  a 
struggle  of  four  hundred  years,  it  had  become  clear  by  the 
thirteenth  century  that  the  successors  of  Louis  the  German 
(Charlem^ne's  grandson)  could  not  make  of  Germany  a 
kingdom  such  as  St.  Louis  left  to  his  descendants.  From 
the  thirteenth  century  down  to  Napoleon's  time  there  was 
no  Germany  in  a  political  sense,  but  only  a  great  number  of 
practically  independent  states,  great  and  small.  It  was  but 
a  generation  ago  that,  under  the  leadership  of  Pnissia,  —  a 
kingdom  unknown  until  many  centuries  after  Charlemagne's 
time,  —  the  previously  independent  kingdoms,  principalities, 
and  free  towns  were  formed  into  the  federation  that  was 
known  as  the  German  empire. 
nam  The  map  of  the  eastern  part  of  Charlemagne's  empire  a 

century  after  his  death  indicates  that  the  whole  region  had 
£illen  into  certain  large  divisions  ruled  over  by  dukes,  who,  in 
Saxony  and  Bavaria  at  least,  were  kings  in  all  but  name.' 
Just  how  these  duchies  originated  is  something  of  a  mystery, 
but  two  things  at  least  are  clear  which  help  to  expbin  their 
appearance.  In  the  first  place,  under  the  weak  successors  of 
Louis  the  German,  the  old  independent  spirit  of  the  various 
peoples,  or  items,  that  Charlemagne  had  been  able  to  hold 

the  Kvcial  ducfaies. 


nap  following  p.  151  for  the  names  and  portion 
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together,  once  more  asserted  itself  and  they  gladly  returned 
to  the  leadership  of  their  own  chiefs.  In  the  second  place, 
they  were  driven  to  do  this  by  the  constant  attacks  from  with- 
out, first  of  the  Northmen  and  the  Moravians,  a  Slavic  people, 
then  of  the  terrible  HmjgariaD  horsemen  who  penetrated  more 
than  once  as  &r  west  as  France.  As  there  was  no  compctcBt 
central  power  to  defend  the  people,  it  was  natural  that  they 
should  look  to  their  local  leaders  for  help  and  guidance. 

These  stem  duchies,  as  the  Germans  call  tbem,  prevented  the  Hrairl, 
German  kings  from  getting  a  firm  hold  on  their  realms.  The 
best  that  they  could  do  was  to  bring  about  a  sort  of  confedera- 
tion. Consequently,  when  the  Gennan  aristocracy  chose  the 
strong  Henry  I,  of  the  ducal  house  of  Saxony,'  as  theii  king 
in  919,  he  wisely  made  no  attempt  to  deprive  the  severU 
dukes  of  their  power.  He  needed  their  assistance  in  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  invaders  who  were  pressing  in  on  all  sides. 
He  prepared  tlie  way  for  the  later  subjugation  of  the  Slavs  and 
the  final  repulse  of  the  Hungarians,  but  he  left  to  his  famous 
son.  Otto  I,  the  task  of  finally  disposing  of  the  invaders  and 
attempting  to  found  a  real  kingdom. 

The  reign  of  Otto  I  (936-973),  called  the  Great,  is  one  of  ottotha 
the  most  extraordinary  in  the  history  of  Germany.  He  made  973.  ' 
no  attempt  to  abolish  the  diKhies,  but  he  succeeded  in  getting 
aJl  of  them  into  the  hands  of  his  sons,  brothers,  or  near  relatives, 
as  well  83  in  reducing  the  power  of  the  dukes.  For  example, 
he  made  his  brother  Henry  duke  of  Bavaria,  alter  forgiving 
him  for  two  revolts.  His  scholariy  brother.  Archbishop  Bruno 
of  Cologne,*  he  made  duke  of  Lorraine  in  the  place  of  his 
feithlesa  son-in-law,  Conrad,  who  had  rebelled  against  him. 

1  Anmlf,  ttie  gnndum  <A  Lool)  the  Gcrmaii,  who  supplanted  Chailes  Vt» 
Pat,  died  in  S99  and  left  %  tli -yor-olil  son,  Louis  Che  Cliili)  (d.  ^ri).  "ho  was 
the  lut  of  the  hoaie  of  Charlemagne  to  enioy  tha  Gennan  kingship.  The  arls- 
tocncy  tiMU  chose  Conrad  I  (d.  918),  sod,  In  919,  Henry  I  of  Sau>L/,  as  king 
at  the  East  Franlu.  ^ 

*  See  StaJiKg;  Ch^>ter  XIL 
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Manjr  of  the  old  ducal  ^milies  either  died  out  or  lost  taax 
heritage  by  unsuccessful  revolt.  None  of  them  offered  a  long 
succession  of  able  rulers.  The  duchies  consequently  fell 
repeatedly  into  the  hands  of  the  king,  who  then  claimed  the 
right  to  assign  them  to  whom  he  wTshed. 

In   the    middle  of  the    tenth  century  the   northern  and 
eastern  boundaries  of  Germany  were  as  yet  veiy  ill  defined. 
The  Slavic  peoples  across  the  Elbe,  many  of  whom  were  still 
pagans,  were  engaged  in  continual  attacks  upon  the  borders 
of  Saxony.     Otto  I  did   more   than  fight  these   tribes  j    he 
established  dioceses,  such  as  Brandenburg,  Havelberg,  etc.,  in  a 
district  which  became  the  political  center  of  the  German  empire, 
and  greatly  forwarded  the  Christianizing  and  colonization  of 
the  tract  between  the  Elbe  and  the  Oder. 
piuiiatMt        Moreover,  he  put  an  end  forever  to  the  invadons  of  the  Hun-   - 
Euiuu.         garians.     He  defeated  them  in- a  great  battle  near  Augsburg 
oiHon^n      (955)  and  pursued  them  to  the  confines  of  Germany.    The 
Hungarians,  or  Magyars  as  they  are  commonly  called,  then  set- 
tled down  in  their  own  territory  and  began  to  lay  the  founda- 
tions of  that  national  development  which  makes  them  one  of 
the  most  important  factors  in  the  eastern  portion  of  Europe 
to-day.    A  region  which  had  belonged  to  the  Bavarian  duchy 
was  organized  as  a  separate  district,  the  Austrian  Mark  (i.e., 
March),  and  became  the  nucleus  of  the  Austrian  empire. 
otuintn-  57-  The  most  noteworthy,  however,  of  Otto's  acts  was  his 

itiiun  interference  in  Italian  affairs,  which  led  to  bis  assuming  the 

imperial  crown  which  Charlemagne  had  worn.  There  is  no 
more  gloomy  chapter  in  European  history  than  the  experi- 
ences of  Italy  and  the  papacy  after  the  deposition  of  Charles 
the  Fat  in  887.  We  know  little  of  what  went  on,  but  we  hear 
of  the  duke  of  Spoleto,  the  marquis  of  Friuli,  and  Burgundian 
princes  from  across  the  Alps,  assuming  the  Italian  crown  at 
different  times.  The  Mohammedan  invasions  added  to-  the 
confiision,  so   that  Germany  and  France,  in  spite  of  their 
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incessant  wars,  appear  almost  tranquil  compared  with  the 
anaichyiD  Italy.*  Three  Italian  kings  were  crowned  emperor 
by  the  popes  during  the  generation  following  the  deposition 
of  Charles  the  Fat,  Then  for  a  generation  the  title  of  emperor 
disappeared  altogether  in  the  West,  until  it  was  again  assamed 
by  the  German  Otto. 

Italy  was  a  tempting  field  of  operations  for  an  ambitious  ottoit 
ruler.  Otto  firstciossed  the  Alpsin  951, married  the  widow  of  emperor, 
one  of  the  ephemeral  Italian  kings,  and,  without  being  fomially 
crowned,  was  generally  acknowledged  as  king  of  Italy,  The 
revolt  of  his  son  compelled  him  to  return  to  Geimany,  but 
a  decade  later  the  pope  called  him  to  his  assistance.  Otto 
answered  the  summons  promptly,  freed  the  pope  from  his 
enemies,  and  was  crowned  emperor  at  Rome  in  962. 

The  coronation  of  Otto  the  Great,  like  that  of  Charlemagne,  impoitw 
was  a  momentous  event  in  mediaeval  history.     By  assuming  MmiM; 
the  imperial  crown  he  imposed  so  great  a  burden  on  his  sue-  titnof  01 
cessors  that  they  finally  succumbed  beneath  it.     For  three 
centuries  they  strove  to  keep   their  own  country  together 
and  at  the  same  time  control  Italy  and  the  papacy.     After 
interminable  wais  and  incalculable  sacrifices,  they  lost  all, 
Italy  escaped  them,  the  papacy  established  its  complete  inde- 
pendence, and  Germany,  their  rightfiil  patrimony,  instead  of 
growing  into  a  strong  monarchy,  fell  apart  into  weak  little 
states. 

Otto's  own  experiences  furnish  an  example  of  the  melan-  Biampie 
choly  results  of  his  relations  with  the  pope,  to  whom  he  owed  tiDiibia  n 
his  crown.    Hardly  had  he  turned  his  back  before  the  pope  popsaami 
began    to    violate   his   engagements.       It  became   necessary  affain. 
for  the  new  emperor  to  hasten  back  to  Rome  and  summon 
a  council  for  the  deposition  of  the  pontiff,  whose  conduct 


of  Otto  the  Gna 
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certainly  fumisbed  ample  justification.  But  the  Romans 
le&sed  to  accept  a  pope  chosen  under  Otto's  auspices,  and  he 
had  to  return  again  to  Rome  and  besiege  the  city  before  his 
pope  was  acknowledged.  A  few  years  later,  still  a  third  expe- 
dition was  necessary  in  order  to  restore  another  of  the  emperor's 
popes  who  had  been  driven  out  of  Rome  by  the  local  fections. 

The  succeeding  emperors  had  usually  to  make  a  dmilar 
series  of  costly  and  troublesome  journeys  to  Rome, — a  first 
one  to  be  crowned,  and  then  others  either  to  depose  a  hostile 
pope  or  to  protect  a  loyal  one  from  the  oppression  of  neigh- 
boring  lords.  These  excursions  were  very  distracting,  espe- 
cially to  a  ruler  who  left  behind  him  in  Germany  a  rebellious 
nobillQr  that  always  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  revolt. 

Otto's  successors  dropped  their  old  title  of  King  of  the 
East  Franks  as  soon  as  they  had  been  duly  crowned  by  the  pope 
at  Rome,  and  assumed  the  magnificent  and  all-embtadng 
designation,  "  Emperor  Ever  August  of  the  Romans."  ^  Their 
"  Holy  Roman  Empire,"  as  it  came  to  be  called  later,  which 
was  to  endure,  in  name  at  least,  for  more  than  eight  centu- 
ries, was  obviously  even  less  like  that  of  the  ancient  Romans 
than  was  Charlemagne's.  As  kings  of  Germany  and  Italy  they 
had  practically  all  the  powers  that  they  enjoyed  as  emperors, 
except  the  &tal  right  that  they  claimed  of  taking  part  in 
the  election  of  the  pope.  We  shall  find  that,  instead  of 
making  themselves  feared  at  home  and  building  up  a  great 
state,  the  German  emperors  wasted  their  strength  in  a  long 
struggle  with  the  popes,  who  proved  themselves  in  the  end 
incomparably  the  stronger,  and  eventually  reduced  the  Empire 
to  a  mere  shadow. 

I  Henry  II  (1001-1034)  and  his  fluccesMis,  not  venturing  to  assume  the  Ulls 
of  emperor  till  crowned  at  Rome,  but  uixlous  to  claim  the  sorercignty  d  Rome 
as  indissolubly  attached  to  the  German  crown,  begvi  to  cUl  themselves  before 
their  coronatioo  rtx  Ramanarum,  i£.,  King  of  the  Romans.  This  habit  lasted 
uutl]  Luther's  time,  when  Maximilian  I  got  permluloa  from  the  pope  to  call 
himself  "  Emperor  Elect "  before  his  coronation,  and  this  title  was  tlMWfter 
fj^lf^n  by  h!s  iiifffWKffi  Immfldialelj  upon  tbeli  eUdioiL 
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58.  We  have  no  space  to  speak  of  the  immediate  succes- 
sors of  Otto  the  Great,^  like  him  they  had  to  meet  opposi- 
tion at  home  as  well  as  the  attacks  of  their  restless  neighbors, 
especially  the  Slavs.  The  Empire  is  usually  considered  to 
have  reached  its  height  under  Conrad  II  (1024-1039)  and 
Henry  III  (1039-1056),  the  first  two  representatives  of  the 
new  Fianconian  line  which  succeeded  the  Saxon  house  upon 
its  extinction  in  1034. 

By  on  amicable  airangement  the  Icingdom  of  Burgundy  couadn, 
came  into  the  bands  of  Conrad  II  in  103a.  This  large  and 
important  territory  long  remained  a  part  of  the  Empire,  serv- 
ing to  render  intercourse  between  Germany  and  Italy  easier, 
and  forming  a  barrier  between  Germany  and  France.  On  the 
eastern  borders  of  the  Empire  the  Slavs  had  oiganized  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  century,  and  poiui. 
its  kings,  although  often  at  war  with  the  emperor,  generally 
acknowledged  his  suzerainty.  Conrad,  following  the  policy  of 
Otto  the  Great,  endeavored  to  bring  as  many  of  the  stem 
duchies  as  possible  into  the  hands  of  his  son  and  successor, 
Henry  III,  who  was  made  duke  of  franconia,  Swabia,  and 
Bavaria.  This  was  the  ifirmest  of  all  foundations  for  the 
kingly  power. 

Notwithstanding  the  energy  and  ability  of  Conrad  H  and  'o.taajvi, 
Henry  III,  the  &ct  that  the  Empire  stands  forth  as  the  great 
power  of  western  Europe  during  the  first  half  of  the  eleventh 
century  is  largely  due  to  the  absence  of  any  strong  rivals. 
The  French  kings  hail  not  yet  overcome  the  feudal  disruption, 
and  although  Italy  objected  to  the  control  of  the  emperor, 
it  never  could  agree  to  combine  against  him. 

59.  The  most  important  question  that  Henry  III  had  to  Hnrrmu 
&cewas  that  of  a  great  reform  of  the  Church.    This  was  already 

under  way  and  it  was  bound,  if  carried  out,  to  destroy  the 
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control  of  the  empeiors  not  only  over  the  papacy  but  also 
over  the  German  bishops  and  abbots,  whom  they  faad  strength- 
ened by  grants  of  land  and  authority  with  the  special  pur- 
pose of  making  them  the  chief  support  of  the  monarchy,  llie 
[eform  was  not  directed  particulaily  against  the  emperor,  but 
he  was,  as  will  become  apparent,  more  seriously  affected  by 
the  changes  proposed  by  the  reforming  party  than  any  other 
of  the  European  rulers, 
wgdtkot  In  order  to  understand  the  reform  and  the  long  struggle 

between  the  emperors  and  the  popes  which  grew  out  of  it,  we 
must  stop  a  moment  to  consider  the  condition  of  the  Church 
in  the  time  of  Henry  III.  It  seemed  to  be  losing  all  its 
strength  and  dignity  and  to  be  ialling  apart,  just  as  Charle- 
magne's empire  had  dissolved  into  feudal  bits.  This  was  chieHy 
dueto  the  vast  landed  possessions  of  the  clergy.  Kings,  princes, 
and  rich  landowners  had  long  considered  it  meritorious  to  make 
donations  to  bishoprics  and  monasteries,  so  that  a  very  consid- 
erable portion  of  the  land  in  western  Europe  had  come  into  the 
hands  of  churchmen. 
TW  ehucii  When  landowners  began  to  give  and  receive  land  as  fiefs  the 

Into  tiw  property  of  the  Church  was  naturally  drawn  into  the  feudal 

tjtuaa..  relations.     A  king,  or  other  proprietor,  might  grant  liefs  to 

churchmen  as  well  as  to  laymen.  The  bishops  became  the 
vassals  of  the  king  or  of  other  feudal  lords  by  doing  homage  for 
a  fief  and  swearing  fidelity,  just  as  any  other  vassal  would  do. 
An  abbot  sometimes  placed  his  monastery  under  the  protection 
of  a  neighboring  lord  by  giving  up  his  land  and  receiving  it  back 
again  as  a  fief. 
Pisfi  hBU  One  great  difference,  however,  existed  between  the  church 

men  not  lands  and  the  ordinary  fiefe.     According  to  the  law  of  the 

^^'  Church,  the  bishops  and  abbots  could  not  marry  and  so  could 
have  no  children  to  whom  they  m^ht  transmit  their  property. 
Consequently,  when  a  landholding  churchman  died,  some  one 
had  to  be  chosen  in  hia  place  who  should  enjoy  his  property 
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and  perform  his  duties.  The  rule  of  the  Church  Had  been, 
bova  time  immemorial,  that  the  clei^y  of  the  diocese  should 
choose  the  bishop,  their  choice  being  ratified  hy  the  people. 
As  the  church  law  expresses  it,  "A  bishop  is  therefore  righdy 
appointed  in  the  church  of  God  when  the  people  acclaim 
him  who  has  been  elected  by  the  common  vote  of  the  clergy." 
As  for  the  abbots,  they  were,  according  to  the  rule  of  St 
Benedict,  to  be  chosen  by  the  members  of  the  monastery. 

In  spite  of  these  rules  the  bishops  and  abbots  had  come,  in  BUkor*  ud 
the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries,  to  be  selected,  to  all  intents  tiuUrciioKa 
and  purposes,  by  the  various  kings  and  feudal  lords.     It  is  true  lordi. 
that  the  outward  forms  of  a  regular  ("  canonical ")  election  were 
usually  permitted ;  but  the  feudal  lord  made  it  clear  whom  he 
wished  chosen,  and  if  the  wrong  person  was  elected,  he  simply 
refused  to  hand  over  to  him  the  lands  attached  to  the  bishopric 
or  abbey.    The  lord  could  in  this  way  control  the  choice  of 
the  prelates,  for  in  order  to  become  a  real  bishop  or  abbot 
one  had  not  only  to  be  elected,  he  had  also  to  be  solemnly 
"  invested  "  with  the  appropriate  powers  of  a  bishop  or  abbot 
and  vrith  his  lands. 

^ce,  to  the  worldly  minded,  the  spiritual  powers  attached  iBn«tttu». 
to  church  offices  possessed  little  attraction  if  no  property  went 
along  with  them,  the  feudal  lord  was  really  master  of  the  situ- 
ation. When  his  appointee  was  duly  chosen  he  proceeded  to 
the  investiture.  The  new  bishop  or  abbot  first  became  the 
"man"  of  the  feudal  lord  by  doing  him  homage,  and  then 
the  ford  transferred  to  him  the  lands  and  rights  attached  to 
the  oiEce.  No  careful  distinction  appears  to  have  been  made 
between  the  property  and  the  spiritual  prerogatives.  The  lord 
often  confeired  both  by  bestowing  upon  a  bishop  the  ring  and 
the  crosier,  the  emblems  of  religious  authority.  It  seemed 
shocking  enough  that  the  lord,  who  was  often  a  rough  soldier, 
should  dictate  the  selection  of  the  bishops,  but  it  was  still  more 
shocking  that  he  should  audaciously  assume  to  confer  spiritual 
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powers  wjth  spiritual  emblems.  Yet  even  worse  things  might 
happen,  since  sometimes  the  lord,  for  fais  greater  convenience, 
had  himself  made  bishop. 

The  Church  itself  naturally  looked  at  the  property  attached 
to  a  benefice  as  a  mere  incident  and  considered  the  spiritual 
prerogatives  the  main  thing.  And  since  the  clergy  alone  could 
rightly  citefer  these,  it  was  natural  that  they  should  claim  the 
right  to  bestow  ecclesiastical  offices,  including  the  lands  ("  tern- 
poralidcs  ")  attached  to  them,  upon  whomsoever  they  pleased, 
without  consulting  any  layman  whatever.  Against  this  claim 
the  king  might  urge  that  a  simple  minister  of  the  Gospel,  or 
a  holy  monk,  was  by  no  means  necessarily  fitted  to  manage 
the  interests  of  a  feudal  state,  such  as  the  great  archbishoprics 
and  bishoprics,  and  even  the  abbeys,  had  become  in  Gennany 
and  elsewhere  in  the  eleventh  century. 

In  short,  the  situation  in  which  the  bishops  found  themselves 
was  a  very  complicated  one.  (i)  As  an  officer  of  the  Church,  the 
bishop  had  certain  ecclesiastical  and  religious  duties  within  the 
limits  of  his  diocese.  He  saw  that  parish  priests  were  properly 
selected  and  ordained,  he  tried  certain  cases  in  his  court,  and 
performed  the  church  ceremonies,  (z)  He  managed  the  lands 
which  belonged  to  the  bishopric,  which  might,  or  might  cot,  be 
fiefs.  (3)  As  avassalofthose  who  had  granted  lands  to  the  bish- 
opric upon  feudal  terms,  he  owed  the  usual  feudal  dues,  not 
excluding  the  duty  of  furnishing  troops  to  his  lord,  (4)  Lastly, 
in  Germany,  the  king  had  found  it  convenient,  from  about  the 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  century,  to  confer  upon  the  Wshops 
in  many  cases  the  authority  of  a  count  in  the  districts  about 
them.  In  this  way  they  might  have  the  right  to  collect 
tolls,  coin  money,  and  perform  other  important  governmental 
duties.*      When  a  prelate  was  inducted  into  office  he  was 

1  ThcM  grants  of  tlw  ponen  oF  a  pount  to  prelates  serve  to  explain  the  4tclisi- 
aslieal  stales, — for  example,  the  archlishaprlcs  of  Majrenoa  and  Siliburg,  the 
bishopric  of  Buntierg,  and  so  forth,  ^which  continue  to  appeal  upon  the  map  dk 
Germanf  tintll  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  tentuiy. 
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Invested  with  aU  these  various  functions  at  once,  both  sptritoal 
and  govemmenta]. 

To  forbid  the  ting  to  take  part  in  the  inveBtiture  was,  con- 
Bcquentljr,  to  rob  him  not  only  of  his  feudal  rights  but  also 
of  his  authority  over  many  of  his  government  officials,  since 
bishops,  and  sometimes  even  abbots,  were  often  counts  in  all 
faat  name.  Moreover,  the  monarch  relied  upon  the  clei^, 
both  in  Germany  and  France,  to  counterbalance  the  influence 
pf  his  lay  vassals,  who  were  always  trying  to  exalt  their  power 
at  his  expense.  He  therefore  found  it  necessary  to  take  care 
who  got  possession  of  the  important  church  offices. 

tio.  Still  another  danger  threatened  the  wealth  and  resources  tha  nuuTUp 

of  the  Church.     Durins  the  tenth  and  eleventh  centuries  the  UuMtsni  Sm 

wMltb  of  tht 
nile  of  the  Church  prohibiting   the  clergy  from  marrying^  ciuucb. 

appears  to  have  been  widely  and  publicly  neglected  in  Italy, 

Germany,  France,  and  England,     To  the  stricter  critics  of 

the  time  this  appeared  a  terrible  degradation  of  the  clergy, 

who,  they  felt,  should  be  unencumbered  by  &mily  cares  and 

wholly  devoted   to  the  service  of  God.     The  question,  too, 

had  another  side.     It  was  obvious  that  the  property  of  the 

CSiorch  would  soon  be  dispersed  if  the  clergy  were  allowed  to 

marry,  since  they  would  wish  to  provide  for  their  chiklien. 

Jost  as  the  fendal  tenures  had  become  hereditary,  so  the 

cbnfch  lands  would  become  hereditary  unless  the  clergy  were 

forced  to  remain  unmarried. 

1  From  tba  beginning,  ilnsle  lite  had  appealed  to  aotne  ChiisUans  u  mon 
worthy  than  tbe  muried  t»a.^  Graduallj',  under  the  influeoce  ol  monasticiun, 
the  more  deiout  and  entbudastic  cleigy  voluntarily  shuaaed  maniage,  or,  If 
■Ireadf  nsnied,  ^tn  np  auociation  witii  their  wivei  alter  onllnatioa.  Flnall)' 
Iba  Western  Church  condenmed  marriage  altogether  for  the  deacini  and  the  ranlo 
>bo*e  him,  and  later  the  subdeacons  were  included  in  the  prohitBtion.  The 
nandi  are  too  incomplete  for  the  historian  to  form  an  accurate  Idea  of  how  far 
tbe  ptohiUtioQ  of  tiie  Chorch  ma  reallj  obserred  throu^nut  the  counliies  of 
liie  \Ve>t  There  were  certainly  great  numbers  of  married  clergynwo  in  nortli- 
«ni  Italy,  Germany,  and  ebewhere,  in  the  tenth  aiKl  eleTenth  centuriei.  Of 
CPTO  ths  Church  lefoied  to  aanction  the  marriago  oF  its  offidali  and  calbd 
tte  wife  of  a  ctergyman,  however  virtuous  and  faithful  ihe  might  be,  by  tha 
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BoTincukd         Besides  the  feudalizing  of  its  property  and  the  marriage  of 

chn^  the  clergy,  there'  was  a  third  great  and  constant  source  of 

weakness  and  corruption  in  the  Church,  namely,  the  tempta- 

tioii  to  buy  and  sell  church  offices.     Had  the  duties  and 

responsibilities  of  the  bishops,  abbots,  and  priests  always  been 

arduous  and  exacting,  and  their  recompense  barely  enoagh 

to  maintain  them,  there  would  have  been  little  tendency  to 

bribe  those  who  couM  bestow  the  appointments.     But  the 

incomes  of  bishoprics  and  abbeys  were  usually  considerable, 

■sometimes  very  great,  while  the  duties  attached  to  the  office 

of  bishop  or  abbot,  however  serious  in  the  eyes  of  the  right- 

minded,  mi^t  eo^y  be  neglected  by  the  unscrupulous.    The 

revenue  from  a  great  landed  estate,  the  distiiKtion  of  high  eccle- 

siastical  rank,  and  the  governmental  prerogatives  that  went  with 

the  office,  were  enough  to  induce  the  members  of  the  noblest 

families  to  vie  with  each  other  in  securing  church  positions. 

The  king  or  prince  who  possessed  the  right  of  investiture  was 

sure  of  finding  some  one  willing  to  pay  something  for  important 

benefices. 

orittDOf  tba        The  sin  of  buying  or  selling  church  offices  was  recognized 
ttimilmooy.  ...  ,.  n   .       ■  1 

as   a  most  nemous   one.      It   was  cralled   nmgny,    a   name 

derived  from  Simon  the  Magician,  who,  according  to  the 
account  in  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles,  offered  Peter  money  if 
he  would  give  him  the  power  of  conferring  the  Holy  Spirit 
upon  those  upon  whom  he  should  lay  his  hands.  As  the 
apostle  denounced  this  drst  simonist,  so  the  Church  has  con- 
tinued ever  since  to  denounce  those  who  propose  to  purchase 
its  sacred  powers,  —  "Thy  silver  perish  with  thee,  because 
thou  hast  thought  to  obtain  the  gift  of  God  with  money" 

(Acu  viii.  20). 

BimonTDOt         Doubtless  very  few  bought  positions  in  the  Church  with  the 
i^ofGiiaich  view  of  obtaining  the  "gift   of  God,"   that   is  to  say,  the 
religious  office.     It  was  the  revenue  and  the  honor  that  were 
1  PranoBoced  Smft^f. 
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chiefiy  coveted.  Moreover,  when  a  kiog  or  loid  accepted  a 
gift  from  one  for  whom  he  procured  a  benefice,  he  did  not 
regard  himself  as  selling  the  office ;  he  merely  shared  its  advan- 
tages.  No  tiansacdon  toolc  place  in  the  Middle  Ages  without 
accompanying  gifts  and  fees  of  various  kinds.  The  church 
lands  were  well  managed  and  remunerative.  The  clergyman 
who  was  appointed  to  a  rich  bishopric  or  abbey  seemed  to 
have  &i  more  revenue  than  he  needed  and  so  was  expected 
to  contribnte  to  the  king's  treasury,  which  was  generally 
empty. 

The  evil  of  simony  was,  therefore,  explicable  enough,  and  BimsnT 
perhaps  meradicable  under  the  circumstances.  It  was,  never-  lowercius;. 
tbeless,  very  demoralizing,  for  it  spread  downward  and  infected 
die  whole  body  of  the  clergy.  A  bishop  who  had  made  a  lai^ 
outlay  in  obtaining  his  office  naturally  expected  something  from 
the  priests,  whom  it  was  his  duty  to  appoint.  The  priest  in 
turn  was  tempted  to  reimburse  himself  by  improper  exactions 
for  the  performance  of  his  regular  ie%ious  duties,  for  baptizing 
and  manying  his  parishioners,  and  for  burying  the  dead. 

So  it  seemed,  at  the  opening  of  the  eleventh  century,  as  if 
the  Church  was  to  be  dragged  down  by  its  property  into  the 
anarchy  of  feudalism  described  in  a  preceding  chapter.  There 
were  many  indications  that  its  great  officeis  were  to  become 
merely  the  vassals  of  kings  and  princes  and  no  longer  to 
represent  a  great  intemational  institution  under  the  head- 
ship of  the  popes.  The  Bishop  of  Rome  had  not  only  ceased, 
in  the  tenth  centuiy,  to  exercise  any  considerable  influence 
over  the  churches  beyond  the  Alps,  but  ^as  himself  controlled 
by  the  restless  nobles  of  central  Italy.  He  appears  much  less 
important,  in  the  chronicles  of  the  lime,  than  the  Archl^fop 
of  Rheims  or  Mayence.  There  is  no  more  extraon^uy 
revolution  recorded  in  history  than  that  which  raised  the  .Weak 
and  demoralized  papacy  of  die  tenth  century  to  a  supreme 
place  in  European  afiurs. 
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ThrM  i1t>i  6i  .  One  of  the  noble  families  of  Rome  had  got  the  selec- 

tion of  the  popes  into  its  own  hands,  and  was  using  the  papal 
authority  to  secure  its  control  over  the  city.  In  the  same  year 
(1034)  in  which  Conrad  II  became  emperor,  a  layman  was 
actually  exalted  to  the  headship  of  the  Church,  and  after 
him  a  mere  boy  of  ten  or  tweli*e  years,  Benedict  IX,  who, 
in  addition  to  his  youth,  proved  to  be  thoroughly  evil-minded. 
His  powerful  £imily  noaintained  him,  however,  on  the  papal 
throne  lor  a  decade,  until  he  proposed  to  marry.  This  so 
scandalized  even  the  not  over-sensitive  Romans  that  they 
drove  him  out  of  the  city.  A  rich  neighboring  bishop  dien 
secured  his  own  election.  Presently  a  third  claimant  appeared 
in  the  person  of  a  pious  and  learned  priest  who  bought  out 
the  claims  of  Benedict  IX  for  a  large  sum  of  money  and 
assumed  the  title  of  Gregory  VI, 
TMinttrter-  This  State  of  aflfairs  seemed  to  the  emperor,  Henry  III,  to 
Htniy  m  call  for  his  interference.  He  accordingly  went  to  Italy  and 
(flunud  summoned  a  council  at  Sutri,  north  of  Rome,  in  1046,  where 
tovtooiiM-  two  of  the  claimants  were  deposed.  Gregory  VI,  more  con- 
scientious than  his  rivals,  not  only  resigned  his  office  but  tore 
his  pontifical  robes  in  pieces  and  admitted  his  monstrous  crime 
in  buying  the  papal  dignity,  though  his  motives  had  been  of 
the  purest.  The  emperor  then  secured  the  election  of  a  worthy 
German  bishop  as  pope,  whose  first  act  was  to  crown  Henry 
and  Agnes  his  wife.' 

The  appearance  of  Henry  III  in  Italy  at  this  juncture,  and 
the  settlement  of  the  question  of  the  three  rival  popes,  are 
among  the  most  important  events  of  all  mediaeval  history  in 
their  results.  In  lifting  the  papacy  out  of  the  realm  of  petty 
Italian  politics,  Henry  unwittingly  helped  to  raise  up  a  rival 
to  the  imperial  authority  which  was  destined,  before  the  end 
of  the  next  century,  to  overshadow  it  and  to  become  without 
question  the  greatest  power  in  western  Europe, 

1  RsfnUKa,  EmartoD,  Mt£wBal  Rurif*.  pp.  ioi-«if». 
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For  nearly  tvo  hundTcd  years  the  popes  had  assumed  very  iHflonittN 
little  responsibility  for  the  welfare  of  Europe  at  large.     It  was  conn  la 
a  gigantic  task  to  make  of  the  Church  a  great  intematioDal   tbs  »nn«m- 
monarchy,  with  its  head  at  the  old  wortd-center,  Rome ;  the  poyaiin 
difficulties  in  the  way  seemed,  indeed,  well-nigh  insunnountable.  Banf«. 
The  great  archbishops,  who  were  as  jealous  of  the  power  of 
the  pope  as  the  great  vassals  were  of  the  kingly  power,  must 
be  brought  into  subjection.     National  tendencies  which  made 
against  the  unity  of  the  Church  must  be  overcome.    The  con- 
trol enjoyed  by  kings,  princes,  and  other  feudal  lords  in  the 
selecdon  of  church  officials  must  be  done  away  with,    Smony 
with  its  degrading  influence  must  be  abolished.    The  marriage 
of  the  clergy  must  be  checked,  so  that  the  property  of  the 
Church  should  not  be  dissipated.    The  whole  body  of  church- 
men, from  the  priest  to  the  archbbhop,  must  be  redeemed 
from  the  immorality  and  worldliness  which  degraded  tbem  in 
the  eyes  of  the  people. 

It  is  true  that  during  the  remainder  of  his  life  Henry  III 
himself  controlled  the  election  of  the  popes ;  but  he  was  sin- 
cerely and  deeply  interested  in  the  betterment  of  the  Church 
and  took  care  to  select  able  and  independent  German  prel- 
ates to  ifill  the  papal  office.  Of  these  the  most  important  was 
Leo  IX  (1049-1054).  He  was  the  first  to  show  clearly  how  popeiMiz, 
the  pope  might  not  only  become  in  time  the  real  head  and  '""^ 
monarch  of  the  Church  but  might  also  aspire  to  rule  kings 
and  emperors  as  well  as  bishops  and  abbots.  Leo  refused 
to  regard  himself  as  pope  simply  because  the  emperor  had 
appointed  him.  He  held  that  the  emperor  should  aid  and 
protect,  but  might  not  create,  popes.  So  he  entered  Rome 
as  an  humble  barefoot  pilgrim  and  was  duly  elected  by  the 
Roman  people  according  to  the  rule  of  the  Church. 

Leo  IX  imdertook  to  visit  Fiance  and  Germany  and  even 
Hungary  in  person,  with  the  purpose  of  calling  councils  to  check 
stmcmy  and  the  maitiage  of  the  clei^.     But  this  personal 
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oversight  on  the  part  of  the  popes  was  not  feasible  in  the  long 
run,  if  for  no  other  reason,  because  they  were  generally  old 
men  who  would  have  found  traveling  arduous  and  often  danger- 
pRptl  ous.    Leo's  successois  relied  upon  legates,  to  whom  they  dele- 

gated extensive  powers  and  whom  they  dispatched  to  all  parts 
of  western  Europe  in  something  the  same  way  that  Charlemagne 
employed  his  missi.  It  is  supposed  that  Leo  IX  was  greatly 
influenced  in  his  energetic  policy  by  a  certain  subdeacon,  Hilde- 
brand  by  name.  Hiidebrand  was  himself  destined  to  become 
one  of  the  greatest  popes,  under  the  title  of  Gregory  VII,  and 
to  play  a  part  in  the  formation  of  the  medieval  Church  which 
justifies  us  in  ranking  him,  as  a  statesman,  with  Oesar,  Charle- 
magne, and  Richelieu. 
Papa  62.    The  first  great  step  toward  the  emancipation  of  the 

vuceatiia        Church  from  the  control  of  the  laity  was  taken  by  Nicholas  II. 
tlwiiopealii     In  1059  he  issued  a  remarkable  decree  which  took  the  elec- 
oftUBcai-       tion   of  the  head   of  the    Church  once  for  all   out   ftf  the 
hands  of  both  the  emperor  and  the  people  of  Rome,  and 
placed  it  definitely  and  forever  in  the  hands  of  the  cardinals, 
who  represented  the  Roman  cleigy.*    Obviously  the  object  of 
this  decree  wa3^  Brecludnf  ^  lay  interference,  whether  of  the 
dbtant  emperoi^  01  |ne  loc^  nobility,  or  of  the  Roman  mob. 
The  college  of  cardinals  still  exj^t^uid  still  elects  the  pope,* 
OpMitioii  The  reform  party  which  directea^bt,Dplicy  of  the  popes 

ratonnt.         had,  it  hoped,  freed  the  head  of  the  C^lcph  from  the  con- 
trol of  worldly  men  by  putting  his  electlon"in  the  hands  of  the 

I  The  word  cardinal  (Lalln,  cardmalit,  prindpa.1)  waa  applied  to  the  prte«t* 
of  the  various  parishes  in  Rome,  to  the  gevenl  deacons  connected  with  tbo 
Lateran,  —  which  was  the  calhedial  church  of  the  Roman  bishopric, — and,  lastly, 
to  six  or  seven  suburban  bishops  oho  officiated  In  tum  in  the  Lateran.  The  tills 
became  a  very  distinguislked  one  and  vas  sought  by  ambitious  prelates  and  eccle- 
^asCical  statesmen,  like  Wolsey,  Richelieu,  and  Maiailn.  If  their  offidat  titles 
irere  examined,  it  would  be  found  that  mch  was  nominally  a  cardinal  bishop, 
priest,  or  deacon  of  some  Roman  church.  The  numbei  of  cardinals  varied  until 
'  fixed,  in  ijS6,  atsla  blshopsi  Rfty  priests,  and  fourteen  deacons. 

*  The  decree  of  1059  is  to  be  found  in  Henderson,  Historicai  Deeumenlt, 
p.  361. 
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n  clergy.  It  now  proposed  to  emancipate  the  Church  as 
a  whole  from  the  base  entanglements  of  earth  :  first,  by  strictly 
forbidding  the  married  clergy  to  perform  religious  functions 
and  by  exhorting  their  flocks  to  refuse  to  attend  their  minis- 
trations ;  and  secondly,  by  depriving  the  Itings  and  feudal  lords 
of  their  influence  over  the  choice  of  the  bishops  and  abbots, 
since  this  iuftuence  was  deemed  the  chief  cause  of  worldliness 
among  the  prelates.  Naturally  these  last  measures  met  with 
far  more  general  opposition  than  the  new  way  of  electing  the 
pope.  An  attempt  to  expel  the  married  clergy  from  Milan 
led  to  a  popular  revolt,  in  which  the  pope's  legate  actually 
found  his  life  in  danger.  The  decrees  forbidding  clergymen 
to  receive  their  lands  and  offices  from  laymen  received  little 
aitentioii  from  either  the  clergy  or  the  feudal  lords.  The 
magnitude  of  the  task  which  the  popes  had  undertalcen  first 
became  fully  apparent  when  Hildebrand  himself  ascended  the 
papal  throne,  in  1073,  as  Gregory  VII, 


^^ 


f 
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THE  COnTUCT  BBTWKEIf  GSEGOBT  TU  AITD  HEmtT  IV 

63.  Among  the  writii^  of  Gregory  VII  there  is  a  very 
brief  statement,  called  the  Dictatus,  of  the  powers  which 
he  believed  the  popes  to  possess.  Its  chief  claims  are  the 
foUowing :  The  pope  enjoys  a  unique  title ;  he  is  the  only 
universal  bishop  and  may  depose  and  reinstate  other  bishops 
or  transfer  them  from  place  to  place.  No  council  of  the 
Church  may  be  regarded  as  speaking  for  Christendom  with- 
out his  consent.  The  Roman  Church  has  never  erred,  oor 
will  it  err  to  all  eternity.  No  one  may  be  considered  a  Cath- 
olic Christian  who  does  not  agree  with  the  Roman  Church. 
No  book  is  authoritative  unless  it  has  received  the  papal 
sanction, 

Gregory  does  not  stop  with  asserting  the  pope's  complete 
supremacy  over  the  Church ;  he  goes  still  fiirther  and  claims 
.  ibr  him  the  right  to  restrain  the  civil  government  when  it  seems 
necessary  in  the  cause  of  righteousness.  He  says  that  "  the 
Pope  is  the  only  person  whose  feet  are  kissed  by  all  princes  " ; 
that  he  may  depose  emperors  and  "absolve  subjects  from 
allegiance  to  an  unjust  ruler."  No  one  shall  dare  to  condemn 
one  who  appeals  to  the  pope.  No  one  may  annul  a  decree 
of  the  pope,  though  the  pope  may  declare  null  and  void  the 
decrees  of  all  other  earthly  powers ;  and  no  one  may  pass 
judgment  upon  his  acts.' 

1  For  text  of  the  Diclatus.  see  StaJinfi,  Chapter  XIII.  The  mMt  com- 
plele  aUtement  of  Gregory's  view  of  the  reapon^bilily  of  the  papacy  for  the  dvil 
goTemnMot  is  to  be  fouod  In  hli  funoui  letter  to  tb>  Blihop  of  Ueti  (loit). 
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These  are  not  the  insolent  claims  of  a  reckless  tyrant,  but  the  lMdMn«er 
expression  of  a  theory  of  government  which  has  had  advocates  Mrvnuant 
among  some  of  the  most  conscientious  and  learned  men  of  all  HUdUAc**- 
succeeding  ages.    Before  venturii^  to  criticise  Gregory's  view 
of  his  position  we  should  recollect  two  important  facts.     In 
the  first  place,  what  most  writers  call  the  state,  when  dealing 
with  the  Middle  Ages,  was  no  orderly  govemment  in  our  sense 
of  the  word;  It  was  represented  only  fay  restless  feudal  lords, 
to  whom  disorder  was  the  very  breath  of  life.     When,  on  one 
occafflon,  Gregory  declared  the  civil  power  to  be  the  invention 
of  evil  men  instigated  by  the  devil,  he  was  making  a  natural 
inference  from  what  he  observed  of  the  conduct  of  the  princes 
of  his  time.    In  the  second  place,  it  should  be  remembered  that  Tba  chnrA 
Gregory  does  not  ckim  that  the  Church  should  manage  the  civil  nibt  to 
govenmient,  but  that  the  papacy,  which  is  answerable  for  the  wbBiiD»ogi- 
etemal  welfare  of  every  Christian,  should  have  the  right  to 
restrain  a  sinful  and  perverse  prince  and  to  refuse  to  recog- 
nize unrighteous  laws.     Should  all  else  &il,  he  claimed  the 
tight  to  free  a  nation  which  was  being  led  to  disaster  in  this 
world  and  to  perdition  in  the  Oext  from  its  allegiance  to  a 
wicked  monarch. 

Immediately  upon  his  election  as  pope,  Gregory  began  to  Oi«f«rrTll 
pat  into  practice  his  high  conception  of  the  rfile  that  the  SMiinot 
q>iritual  head  of  the  world  should   play.     He   dispatched  powsrlott 
legates  throughout  Europe,  and  from   this   time   on   these 
legates  became  a  powerful  instrument  of  government.    He 
warned  the  kings  of  Prance  and  England  and  the  youthfiil 
German  ruler,  Henry  IV,  to  forsake  their  evil  ways,  to  be 
upright  and  just,  and  obey  his  admonitions.     He  explains, 
kindly  but  firmly,  to  William  the  Conqueror  that  the  papa) 
and  kingly  powers  are  both  established  by  God  as  the  greatest 
among  the  authorities  of  the  world,  just  as  the  sun  and  moon 
are  &e  greatest  of  the  heavenly  bodies^    But  the  papal  power 

1  Bor  fld*  iMter,  wB  CoDir,  Seurai,  p.  37. 
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is  obviously  superior  to  the  kingly,  for  it  is  responsible  for  it ;  Kt 
the  Last  Day  Gregory  must  render  an  account  of  the  king  as 
one  of  the  flock  intrusted  to  his  care.  The  king  of  France  was 
warned  to  give  up  his  practice  of  simony,  lest  he  be  excom- 
municated and  his  subjects  freed  frcm  their  oath  of  allegiance. 
All  these  acts  of  Gregory  appear  to  have  been  dictated  not 
by  worldly  ambition  but  by  a  fervent  conviction  of  their 
righteousness  and  of  his  duty  toward  all  men. 

64.  Obviously  Gregory's  plan  of  refonn  included  all  the 
states  of  western  Europe,  but  conditions  were  such  that  the 
most  striking  conflict  to<^  place  between  him  and  the  emperor. 
The  trouble  came  about  in  this  way.  Henry  III  had  died 
in  1056,  leaving  only  his  good  wile  Agnes  and  their  little  son 
of  six  years  to  maintain  the  hard-fought  prerogatives  of  the 
German  king  in  the  midst  of  ambitious  vassals  such  as  even 
Otto  the  Great  had  found  it  diflScult  to  control. 

In  1065  the  fifteen-year-old  lad  was  declared  of  age,  and 
his  lifelong  difliculties  began  with  a  great  rebellion  of  the 
Saxons.  They  accused  the  young  king  cf  having  built  castles 
in  their  land  and  of  filling  them  with  rough  soldiers  who  preyed 
upon  the  people.  Gregory'  felt  it  his  duty  to  interfere.  To 
him  the  Saxons  appeared  a  people  oppressed  by  a  heedless 
youth  under  the  inspiration  of  evil  counselois; 

As  one  reads  of  Henry's  difficulties  and  misfortunes  it 
seems  miraculous  that  he  was  able  to  maintain  himself  as 
king  at  all.  Sick  at  heart,  unable  to  trust  any  one,  and  forced 
to  flee  from  his  own  subjects,  he  writes  contritely  to  the  pope : 
"We  have  sinned  against  heaven  and  before  thee  and  are  no 
longer  worthy  to  be  called  thy  son."  But  when  cheered  for 
a  moment  by  a  victory  over  the  rebellious  Saxons,  he  easily 
forgot  his  promise  of  obedience  to  the  pope.  He  continued 
to  associate  with  counselors  whom  the  pope  had  excommuni- 
cated and  went  on  filling  important  bishoprics  in  Germany 
and  Italy  regardless  of  the  pope's  prohibitions. 
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The  popes  who  immediately  preceded  Gregory  had  more  than  iTew  ptoUM- 
once  forbidden  thechurchmentoreceiveinvestiture  from  laymen,  inrsiutnn. 
Gregory  reissued  this  prohibition  in  1075,'  just  as  the  trouble 
with  Henry  had  begun.  Investiture  was,  as  we  have  seen,  the 
legal  transfer  by  the  king,  or  other  lord,  to  a  newly  chosen 
church  official,  of  the  lands  and  rights  attached  to  the  office. 
In  forbidding  lay  investiture  Gregory  attempted  nothing  less 
ttian  a  revolution.  The  bishops  and  abbots  were  of^en  officers 
of  government,  exercising  in  Germany  and  Italy  powers  similar 
in  al]  respects  to  those  of  the  counts.  The  king  not  only  relied 
npon  them  for  advice  and  assistance  in  carrying  on  his  govern- 
ment, btit  they  were  among  his  chief  allies  in  his  constant 
struggles  with  his  vassals. 

Gregory  dispatched  .three  envoys  to  Henry  (end  of  1075)  Hanryir 
with  a  &therly  letter  *  in  which  he  reproached  the  king  for  his  the  lucuf* 
wicked  conduct.     But  he  evidently  had  little  expectation  that  bt^tM. 
mere  expostulation  would  have  any  effect  upon  Henry,  for  he 
gave  his  legates  instructions  to  use  threats,  if  necessary,  which 
were  bound  to  produce  either  complete  subjection  or  out-and- 
ont  revolt.    The  legates  were  to  tell  the  king  that  his  crimes 
were  so  numerous,  so  horrible,  and  so  notorious,   that  he 
merited  not  only  excommunication  but  the  permanent  loss 
of  all  his  royal  honors. 

The  violence  of  the  legates'  language  not  only  kindled  the  ersEuvTit 
wrath  of  the  king  but  also  gained  for  him  friends  among  «c«iincii 
the  bishops.     A  council  which  Henry  summoned  at  Worms  tuhoptit 
(in    1076)  was  attended   by  more  than   two  thirds  of  the 
German  bishops.     Here  Gregory  was  declared  deposed  owing 
to  the  alleged  irregularity  of  his  election  and  the  many  terrible 
charges  of  immorality  and  ambition  brought  against  him.    The 
bishops  renounced  their  obedience  to  him  and  publicly  declared 

t  RrissDei  of  Uili  decree  in  107S  and  loSo  an  giTen  In  the  Stadings,  Chap- 
teXIlL 

*  To  be  found  In  the  Jltadhtgi,  Chapter  XIU. 
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diat  he  had  ceased  to  be  their  pope.  It  appears  very  sorpris- 
jng,  at  first  s^bt,  that  the  lung  shoukl  have  received  the  prompt 
support  of  the  Gennaa  churctuncD  against  the  head  of  the 
Church.  But  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  prelates  owed 
their  offices  to  the  king  and  not  to  the  pope. 

In  a  remarkable  letter  ^  to  Gregory,  Henry  asserts  that  he  has 
shown  himself  long-suffering  and  eager  to  guard  the  honor  of 
the  papacy,  but  that  the  pope  has  mistaken  his  humility  for 
fear.  "Thou  hast  not  hesitated,"  the  letter  concludes,  "to 
rise  up  gainst  the  royal  power  conferred  upon  us  by  God, 
daring  to  threaten  to  deprive  us  of  it,  as  if  we  had  received 
our  kingdom  firom  thee.  As  if  the  kingdom  and  the  Empire 
were  in  thine  and  not  in  God's  hands  ...  I,  Henry,  King 
by  the  grace  of  God,  together  with  all  our  bishops,  say  imto 
thee,  come  down,  come  down  from  thy  throne  and  be  accursed 
of  all  generations." 

Gregory's  reply  to  Henry  jmd  the  German  bishops  who  had 
deposed  hiro  was  speedy  and  decisive,  "Incline  thine  ear 
to  us,  O  Peter,  chief  of  the  Apostles.  As  thy  representative 
and  by  thy  favor  has  the  power  been  granted  especially  to  me 
by  God  of  binding  and  loosing  in  heaven  and  earth.  On  the 
strength  of  this,  for  the  honor  and  glory  of  thy  Church,  in  the 
name  of  Almighty  God,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost,  I  with- 
draw, through  thy  power  and  authority,  from  Henry  the  King, 
son  of  Henry  the  Emperor,  who  has  risen  against  thy  Church 
with  unheard-of  insolence,  the  rule  over  the  whole  kingdom  of 
the  Germans  and  over  Italy.  I  absolve  all  Christians  from  the 
bonds  of  the  oath  which  they  have  sworn,  or  may  swear,  to  him ; 
and  I  forbid  anyone  to  serve  him  as  king."  For  his  intercourse 
with  the  excommunicated  and  his  manifold  iniquities,  the  king 
is  furthermore  declared  accursed  and  excommunicate.* 

1  Henir's  letter  and  one  From  the  German  bishops  to  the  pope  are  both  tn 
Hendenon,  Hatericat  Decvmaiii,  pp.  371-376. 

*  Giegoi;'!  deposidoD  uid  excoDunooicatioa  of  Heaif  maf  be  found  in  llw 
XtadiHfS,  Chapter  XIII. 
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For  a  time  after  the  pope  bad  deposed  him  everything  went  Attttna*  of 
against  Henry.  Even  the  churchmen  now  held  off.  Instead  piinon. 
of  tesendng  the  pope's  interference,  the  discontented  Saxons, 
and  many  other  of  Henry's  vassals,  believed  that  there  was  now 
an  excellent  opportunity  to  get  rid  of  Henry  and  choose  a  more 
agreeable  niler.  But  after  a  long  conference  the  great  Geiman 
vassals  decided  to  give  Henry  another  chance.  He  was  to 
refrain  from  exercising  the  functions  of  government  until  he  had 
made  peacewith  the  pope,  Ifattbeend  ofayearhe  had  &iled 
to  do  this,  he  was  to  be  regarded  as  having  forfeited  the  throne. 
The  pope  was,  moreover,  invited  to  come  to  Augsburg  to  con- 
sult with  the  princes  as  to  whether  Henry  should  be  reinstated 
or  another  chosen  in  his  stead.  It  looked  as  if  the  pope  was, 
in  truth,  to  ccmtrol  the  civil  government. 

Henry  decided  to  anticipate  the  arrival  of  the  pope.     He  hbut  mb- 
bastened  across  the  Alps  in  midwinter  and  appeared  as  an  hum-   iKtpa  at 
ble  suppliant  before  the  castle  of  Canossa,  whither  the  pope  had   1077. 
come  on  his  way  to  Augsburg,     For  three  days  the  German  Icing 
appeared  before  the  closed  door,  barefoot  and  in  the  coarse 
garments  of  a  pilgrim  and  a  penitent,  and  even  then  Gregory 
was  induced  only  by  the  expostulations  of  his  influential  com- 
panions to  admit  the  humiliated  ruler.     The  spectacle  of  this 
mighty  prince  of  distinguished  appearance,   humiliated  and 
Id  tears  before  the  nervous  little  man  who  humbly  styled  him- 
self the  "servant  of  the  servants  of  God,"  has  always  been 
regarded  as  most  completely  typifying  the  power  of  the  Church 
and  the  potency  of  her  curses,  against  which  even  the  most 
exalted  of  the  earth  found  no  weapon  of  defense  except  abject 
penitence.^ 

65.  The  pardon  which  Henry  received  at  Canossa  did  not  adawMbc 
satisfy  the  German  princes ;  for  their  main  object  in  demandii^ 
that  he  should  reconcile  himself  with  the  Church  had  been  to 

■  Fof  Qi^fiirf*  oim  >ccouD(  of  the  affair  at  CanOMk,  wc  R4adiHfs,  Cbap- 
tc*  XUL 
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cause  him  additional  embairassiDent.  They  therefore  pro- 
ceeded to  eleCt  another  ruler,  and  the  next  three  or  four  years 
was  a  period  of  bloody  struggles  between  the  adherents  of  the 
rival  kings.  GregQiy  remamed  neutral  until  1080,  when  he 
laniyaialD  again  "bound  with  the  chain  of  anathema"  Henry,  "the  so- 
UtM.  called  Iting,"  and  all  his  followeis.     He  declared  him  deprived 

of  bis  royal  power  and  dignity  and  forbade  all  Christians  to 
obey  bim. 
B«BiT  The  new  excommtinication  b^  precisely  the  opposite  effect 

iTt^^tocy.  from  the  first  one.  Henry's  friends  increased  rather  than 
decreased.  The  German  clergy  were  again  aroused,  and  they 
again  deposed  "  this  same  most  btazeo  Hildebrand."  Henry's 
rival  fell  in  battle,  and  llcniy,  accompanied  by  an  antipope, 
betook  himself  to  Italy  with  the  double  purpose  of  putting  his 
pope  on  the  throne  and  winning  the  imperial  crown.  Gregory 
held  out  for  no  less  than  two  years,  but  at  last  Rome  fell  into 
DMtb  of  Henry's  hands  and  Gregory  withdrew  and  soon  died.  His  last 
^^'  words  were,  "  I  have  loved  justice  and  hated  iniquity,  there- 

fore I  die  an  exHe,"  and  the  fair-minded  historical  student  will 
not  question  their  truth.' 
Benry  iv»_  The  death  of  Gregory  did  not  put  an  end  to  Henry's  diffi- 

tnmbiM.  culties.     He  spent  the  remaining  twenty  years  of  his  life  in 

trying  to  maintain  his  rights  as  king  of  Germany  and  Italy 
against  his  rebellious  subjects  on  both  sides  of  the  Alps.  Id 
Germany  his  chief  enemies  were  the  Saxons  and  his  discon- 
tented vassals.  In  Italy  the  pope  was  now  actively  engaged 
as  a  temporal  ruler,  in  building  up  a  little  state  of  his  own. 
He  was,  moreover,  always  ready  to  encourage  the  Lombard 
cities — which  were  growing  more  and  more  powerful  and  less 
and  less  willing  to  submit  to  the  rule  of  a  German  —  in  their 
opposition  to  the  emperor. 
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A  combioatioD  of  hb  Italian  enemies  called  Henry  again  to  mbeiuoiat 
Italy  in   1090,  although  he  was  forced  to  leave  Gennany  but  in  1UI7. 
half  subdued.     He  was  seriously  defeated  by  the  Italians ;  and  Hauy'tKiu 
the  Lombard  cities  embraced  the  opportunity  to  fonn  their  first 
onion  against  their '  foreign  king.     In  1093  Milan,  Cremona, 
Lodi,  and  Piacenza  joined  in  an  offensive  and  defensive  alliance 
for  their  own  protecrion.     After  seven  years  of  hopeless  lin- 
gering in  Italy,  Heniy  returned  sadly  across  the  Alps,  leaving 
the  peninsula  in  the  hands  of  his  enemies.     But  he  found 
no  peace  at  home.     His  discontented  German  vassals  induced 
his  SOD,  whom  he  had  had  crowned  as  his  successor,  to  revolt 
a^inst  his  bther.     Thereupon  followed  more  civil  war,  more 
treason,  and  a  miserable  abdication.     In  1106  death  put  an  D««tta«( 
end  to  perhaps  the  saddest  reign  that  history  records.  .  not.       ' 

The  achievement  of  the  reign  of  Henry  IV's  son,  Henry  V,  bmttT, 
which  chiefly  interests  us  was  the  adjustment  of  the  question 
of  investitures.  Pope  Paschal  II,  while  willing  to  recognize 
those  bidiops  already  chosen  by  the  king,  provided  they  were 
good  men,  proposed  that  thereafter  Gregory's  decrees  against 
lay  investiture  should  be  carried  out.  The  clergy  should  no 
kmgcr  do  homage  and  lay  their  hands,  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  the  altar,  in  the  blood-stained  hands  of  the  nobles. 
Henry  V,  on  the  other  hand,  declared  that  unless  the  clergy 
took  the  oath  of  fealty  the  bishops  would  not  be  given  the 
lands,  towns,  castles,  tolls,  and  privileges  attached  to  the 
bishoprics. 

After  a  succession  of  troubles  a  compromise  was  at  last  settiniuBt 
reached  in  the  Concordat  of  Worms  (1133),  which  put  an  tianoi^y' 
end  to  the  controversy  over  investitures  in  Germany.'     The  iniheCon- 
emperor  promised  to  permit  the  Church  freely  to  elect  the  Woum,  lui. 
bishops  and  abbots  and  renounced  his  old  claim  to  invest  with 
the  spiritual  emblems  of  the  ring  and  the  crosier.     But  the 
elections  were  to  be  held  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  and  he 
>  S«e  RtadkngM,  Chapter  XIIL 
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was  pennltted,  la  a  separate  ceremoDy,  to  invest  the  new 
bishop  or  abbot  with  his  fie&  and  secular  prerogatives  by 
a  touch  of  the  scepter.  In  this  way  the  spiritual  rights  of 
the  bishops  were  obviously  confened  by  the  chuichmen  who 
elected  him;  and  although  the  king  might  still  practically 
invalidate  an  election  by  refusing  to  invest  with  the  coveted 
temporal  privileges,  still  the  direct  appointment  of  the  bishops 
and  abbots  was  taken  out  of  his  hands.  As  for  the  emperor's 
control  over  the  papacy,  too  many  popes,  since  the  advent  of 
Henry  IV,  had  been  generally  recognized  as  properly  elected 
without  the  sanction  of  the  emperor,  for  any  one  to  believe 
any  longer  that  his  sanction  was  necessary. 
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THE  EOEESSTAVTKS  EMPSK0K8  AND  THB  POT18 

66.   Frederick  I,  nicknamed  Barbaiossa,  Le.,  "Redbeaid,"  Fniariekt, 
whobecamekingaf Gennaiiyiniisa,*isthemostinteiestiiigof  usa-ugo.  ' 
all  the  German  emperors ;  and  the  records  we  have  of  his  reign 
enable  us  to  gain  a  pretty  good  view  of  Europe  in  the  middle 
of  the  twelfth  centuiy.    With  his  advent,  we  feel  that  we  are 
emergii^  from  that  long  period  which  used  to  be  known  &■ 
the  dark  ages.     Most  of  our  knowledge  of  European  his- 
tory from  the  sixth  to  the  twelfth  century  is  derived  &om 
meager  and  unreliable  monkish  chronicles,  whose  authors  were 
often  ignorant  and  careless,  and  usually  lar  away  from  the 
scenes  of  the  events  they  recorded.     In  the  latter  half  of  the 
twelfth  century,  however,  information  grows  much  more  abun- 
dant and  varied.    We  begin  to  have  records  of  the  town  life 
and  are  no  longer  entirely  dependent  upon  the  monks'  records. 
The  first  historian  with  a  certain  philosophic  grasp  of  his  theme 
was  Otto  of  Freising.     His  Life  of  Fredtruk  Barbarossa  and  Tke  U*- 
his  history  of  the  world  form  invaluable  sources  of  knowledge  ot  FnJkiac. 
of  the  period  we  now  enter. 

Frederick's  ambition  was  to  raise  the  Roman  Empire  to  its  PnAftiok'i 
old  glory  and  influence.     He  regarded  himself  as  the  successor  Bm^u*. 
of  the  Qesars,  of  Justinian,  of  Charlemagne,  and  of  Otto  the 
Great.     He  believed  his  office  to  be  quite  as  divinely  estab- 
lished as  the  papacy.     In  announcing  his  elecdon  to  the  pope, 
he  stated  that  the  Empire  had  been  "  bestowed  upon  him  by 
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God,"  and  he  did  not  ask  for  the  pope's  sanction,  as  his  pred- 
ecessors had  done.  But  in  his  lifelong  attempt  to  tnaintaia 
what  he  assumed  to  be  the  rights  of  the  emperor  he  encountered 
all  the  old  difficulties.  He  had  to  watch  his  rebellious  vassals 
in  Germany  and  meet  the  opposition  of  a  series  of  unflinching 
popes,  ready  to  defend  the  most  exalted  claims  of  the  papacy. 
He  found,  moreover,  in  the  Lombard  cities  unconquerable 
foes,  who  finally  brought  upon  him  a  signal  defeat. 
TIN  town*  67.   One  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  the  ages 

a  Metis'       before  Frederick  and  the  whole  period  since,  lies  in  the  devel- 
opment of  town  life,  with  all  that  that  implies.    Up  to  this 
time  we  have  heard  only  of  emperors,  popes,  bishops,  and 
feudal  lords ;  from  now  on  the  cities  must  be  reckoned  with, 
as  Frederick  was  to  discover  to  his  sorrow.' 
Tbtnmrm-        -The  government  cf  the   towns  of  Lombardy  fell,  afler 
LMDbud        Charlemagne's  time,  into  the  hands  of  their  respective  bishops, 
bNouM         who  exercised  the  prerogatives  of  counts.    Under  the  bishops 
Inu^ltlc.      the  towns  flourished  within    their  walls  and  also   extended 
their  control  over  the  neighboring  districts.     As  industry  and 
commerce  increased,  the  prosperous  citizens,  and  the  poorer 
classes  as  well,  aspired  to  some  control  over  the  government. 
Cremona  very  early  expelled  its  bishop,  destroyed  his  castle, 
and  refused  to  pay  him  any  dues.     Later  Henry  IV  stirred 
up  Lucca  against  its  bishop  and  promised  that  its    liberties 
should  never  be  interfered  with  henceforth  by  bishop,  duke, 
or  count.     Other  towns  threw  off  the  episcopal  rule,  and  in 
practically  all  of  them  the  government  came  at  last  into  the 
hands  of  municipal  officials  elected  by  those  citizens  who  were 
permitted  to  have  a  hand  in  the  government. 
ThBtnTmoii        The  more  humble  artisans  were  excluded  altogether  from  a 
towu;  tMlr    voice  in  city  affairs.     Their  occasional  revolts,  as  well  as  the 
drtUsoioii,    feuds  between  the  factions  of  the  nobles,  —  who  took  up  their 
residence  in  the  towns  instead  of  remaining  on  their  estates, — 
1  Something  irill  be  nld  of  the  medieol  towiu  in  Ct»pter  XVIO. 
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produced  a  tunncHl  which  we  should  think  intolerable  in  oar 
modem  peaceable  cities.  This  was  greatly  incieased  by  bitter 
wars  with  neighboring  towns.  Vet,  in  spite  of  incredible  dis- 
oider  within  and  without,  the  Italian  towns  became  centers  of 
industry,  learning,  and  art,  unequaled  in  history  except  by  the 


It*luui  Towns  in  the  Twelflli  Ccntniy 


&mou9  cities  of  Greece,  They  were  able,  moreover,  to  main- 
tain their  independence  for  sever:J  centuries.  Frederick's  diffi- 
culties in  playing  the  eni[>eror  in  Ilaly  were  naturally  greatly 
increased  by  the  sturdy  opposition  of  the  Lombard  towns  which 
could  always  count  on  a  faithful  ally  in  the  pope.    He  and 
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they  had  a  common  interest  in  seeing  that  the  power  of  the 
king  of  Germany  lemained  purely  nominal  on  their  side  of 
the  mountains,^ 

68.  Milan  was  the  most  powerful  of  the  Lombard  towns 
,  and  was  heartily  detested  by  her  neighbors,  over  whom  she 
was  constantly  endeavoring  to  extend  her  control.  Twb  refii- 
gees  from  Lodi  brought  word  to  the  newly  elected  emperor 
of  Milan's  tyranny.  When  Frederick's  representatives  reached 
the  offending  city  they  were  insulted  and  the  imperial  seal 
was  trampled  in  the  dust.  IJke  the  other  towns,  Milan  would 
acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  emperor  only  so  long  as 
he  made  it  no  trouble.  The  wish  to  gain  the  imperial  crown 
and  to  see  what  this  bold  conduct  of  Milan  meant,  brought 
Frederick  to  Italy,  in  1154,  on  the  first  of  six  expeditions, 
which  together  were  to  occupy  many  years  of  his  reign. 

Frederick  pitched  his  camp  in  the  plain  of  Roncaglia  and 
there  received  representatives  from  the  Lombard  towns,  who 
had  many  and  grievous  complaints  to  make  of  the  conduct  of 
their  neighbors,  especially  of  the  arrogant  Milan.  We  get  a 
hint  of  the  distant  commerce  of  the  maritime  cities  when  we 
read  that  Genoa  sent  gifts  of  ostriches,  lions,  and  parrots, 
Frederick  made  a  momentary  impression  by  proceeding,  upon 
the  complaint  of  Pavia,  to  besiege  and  destroy  the  town  of 
Tortooa.  As  soon  as  he  moved  on  to  Rome,  Milan  plucked 
up  courage  to  punish  two  or  three  neighbors  who  had  too 
enthusiastically  supported  the  emperor ;  it  also  lent  a  hand  to 
Tortona's  hapless  citizens  in  rebuilding  their  city. 

When  the  pope,  Hadrian  IV,  and  the  emperor  first  met 
there  was  some  bitter  feeling  because  Frederick  hesitated  to 
hold  the  pope's  stirrup.  He  made  no  farther  objection,  how- 
ever, when  he  learned  that  it  was  the  custom,  Hadrian  was 
relying  upon  his  assistance,  for  Rome  was  in  the  midst  of  a 
lemarkable  revolution.  Under  the  leadership  of  the  fiunous 
1  Retennee,  Emnton,  Mtdimial  Bitnft,  ^p.  %}i-agi. 
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Arnold  of  Brescia,*  the  city  was  attempting  to  reestablish  a 
government  similar  to  that  of  the  times  when  the  Roman 
senate  ruled  the  civilized  world.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the 
attempt  ^led,  though  Frederick  gave  the  pope  but  little  help 
against  Arnold  and  the  rebellious  Romans.  After  receiving 
his  cttAm,  the  emperor  hastened  back  to  Gennany  and  left  the 
disappointed  Hadrian  to  deal  with  his  refractory  people  as  best 
he  might.  This  desertion  and  later  misunderstandings  pro- 
duced much  ill  feeling  between  the  pope  and  Frederick. 

In  1158  Frederick  was  back  in  Italy  and  held  another  great  Thau 
assembly  at  Roncaglia.     He  summoned  hither  certain  teachers  uss.        "'' 
of  the  Roman  law  from  Bologna  (where  the  revived  study  of 
the  law  was  actively  pursued),  as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
towns,  to  decide  exactly  what  his  rights  as  emperor  were. 
There  was  little  danger  but  that  those  versed  in  a  law  which 
declared    that  "whatsoever   the    prince   has   willed    has    the 
force  of  law,"  should  give  the  emperor  his  due.     His  regalia,  itidocMoB 
or  governmental  prerogatives,  were   declared    to   consist  in  iiibta 
feudal  suzerainty  over  the  various  duchies  and  counties,  and   sftha 

,  .   ,  .  „  „       .  emparorOTSr 

m  the  right  to  appomt  magistrates,  collect  tolls,  impose  an  the  i^mkud 

eztraoTdinary  war  tax,  coin  money,  and   enjoy  the  revenue 

from  fisheries  and  from  salt  and  silver  mines.     Such  persons 

or  towns  as  could  produce  proof  that  any  of  these  privileges 

had  been  formally  conceded  to  them  might  continue  to  enjoy 

them ;    otherwise  the  emperor  assumed  them.     As  most  of 

the  towns  had  dmply  succeeded  to  the  rights  of  the  bishops 

and  had  no  legal  proofs  of  any  concessions  from  the  emperor, 

this  decision  meant  the   loss  of  their  independence.      The 

emperor  greatly  increased  his  revenue  for  the  moment;  but 

these  extreme  measures  and  the  hated  governors  whom  he 

appointed  to  represent  him  were  bound  to  produce  ultimate 

revolt.    It  became  a  matter  of  Ufe  and  death  to  the  towns  to 

get  rid  of  the  imperial  officials  and  taxgatherers. 

1  Rafenace,  Emutoa,  MtdUeval  Eutvft,  pp.  293-197, 
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«•  OMtnc-  The  town  of  Crema  refused  to  level  its  walls  at  the  command 
udKUu.  of  the  emperor.  It  had  to  undergo  a  most  temble  siege  and 
finally  succumbed.  Its  citizens  were  allowed  to  depart  with 
nothing  but  their  lives,  and  the  place  was  given  over  to  plundet 
and  destruction.  Then  Milan  drove  the  emperor's  deputies 
from  the  gates,  A  long  siege  brought  even  this  proud  city  to 
terms ;  and  the  emperor  did  not  hesitate  to  order  its  destruc- 
tion, in  spite  of  its  commercial  and  political  importance  (i  163). 
It  is  a  melancholy  commentary  upon  the  jrelatioos  between  the 
various  towns  that  Milan's  neighbors  begged  to  be  pennitted 
to  cany  out  her  annihilation.  Her  inhabitants  were  allowed 
to  settle  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  spot  where  their  prosper- 
ous city  had  stood,  and  from  the  rapidity  with  which  they  were 
able  to  rebuild  it  later,  we  may  conclude  that  the  demolition 
was  not  so  thoroughgoing  as  some  of  the  accounts  imply. 
TiMLam-  69.    The  Only  hope  for  the  Lombard  towns  was  in  unum, 

■acntir  which  the  emperor  had  explicitly  forbidden.  Soon  after 
ueLombart  Milan's  destruction  measures  were  secretly  taken  to  form  the 
nucleus  of  what  became  later  the  great  Lombard  League. 
Cremona,  Brescia,  Mantua,  and  Bergamo  joined  together 
against  the  emperor.  Encouraged  by  the  pope  and  aided  by 
the  League,  Milan  was  speedily  rebuilt.  Frederick,  who  had 
been  engaged  in  conquering  Rome  with  a  view  of  placing  an 
antipope  on  the  throne  of  St.  Peter,  was  glad,  in  1167,  to 
escape  the  combined  dangers  of  Roman  fever  and  the  wrath 
of  the  towns  and  get  back  to  Germany.  ThC'  League  was 
extended  to  include  Verona,  Piacenza,  Parma,  and  eventually 
many  other  towns.  It  was  even  deemed  best  to  construct  an 
entirely  new  town,  with  a  view  of  harixiring  forces  to  oppose 
the  emperor  on  his  return,  and  Alessandria  remains  a  lasting 
testimonial  to  the  energy  and  cooperative  spirit  of  the  League. 
The  new  town  got  its  name  from  the  League's  ally.  Pope 
Alexander  III,  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  among  tiie  papal 
opponents  of  the  German  kings. 
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After  several  years  spent  in  regulating  affairs  in  Germany,  Pi«darlek 
Frederick  again  appeared. in  Lombardy.     He  found  the  new  dsioaud^ 
"straw"  town,  as  the  imperialists  contemptuously  called  it,  atLsenua, 
too  strong  for  him.    The  League  got  its  forces  together,  and 
a  great  battle  took  place  at  Legnano  in   11 76,  —  a  really 
decisive  conflict,  which  was  rare  enough  in  the  Middle  Ages. 
Frederick  had  been  unable   to  get  the  reenforcements  he 
wished  from  across  the  Alps,  and,  under  the  energetic  lead- 
ership of  Milan,  the  Le^:ue  so  completely  and  hopelessly 
defeated  him  ttiat  the  question  of  the  mastery  in  Lombardy 
was  settled  for  some  time. 

A  great  congress  was  thereupon  assembled  at  Venice,  and  fbusoIcob- 
here,  under  the  auspices  of  Pope  Alexander  III,  a  truce  was  HUbumei 
concluded,  which  was  made  a  perpetual  peace  at  Constance  in  of  Lombvi 
1183.     The  towns  received  back  practically  all  their  regalia 
and,  upon  formally  acknowledging  the  emperor's  overlordship, 
were  left  by  him  to  go  their  own  way.     Frederick  was  forced, 
moreover,  humbly  to  recognize  a  pope  that  he  had  solemnly 
sworn  should  never  be  obeyed  by  him.    The  pope  and  the  towns 
had  made  common  cause  and  enjoyed  a  common  victory. 

From  this  time  on  we  find  the  name  Guelf  assoxaeA  by  the  Mtisof  tb« 
party  in  Italy  which  was  opposed  to  the  emperocs.'  This  is  ^ui. 
but  another  form  of  the  name  of  the  Welf  iamily,  who  made 
most  of  the  trouble  for  the  Hohenstaufens  in  Gennany.  A 
cert^  Welf  had  been  made  duke  of  Bavaria  by  Henry  IV  (in 
1070).  His  son  added  to  the  family  estates  by  marrying  a 
rich  North-German  heiress.  His  grandson,  Henry  the  Proud, 
looked  still  higher  and  became  the  son-in-law  of  the  duke  of 
Saxony  and  the  heir  to  his  great  duchy.  This,  added  to  his 
other  vast  possessions,  made  him  the  most  powerful  and  dan- 
gerous of  the  vassals  of  the  Hohenstaufen  emperors. 
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SiTiifoBof  On    returning   from   his  disastrous   campaign   against   the 

tba  otier  Lombard  towns,  Frederick  Barbaiossa  found  himself  at  war  with 
duUM.  theGuelfleader,  Henry  the  Lion  (son  of  Henry  the  Proud),  who 
had  refused  to  come  to  the  emperor's  aid  before  the  battle  of 
Legnano.  Henry  was  banished,  and  Frederick  divided  up  the 
Saxon  duchy.  His  policy  was  to  split  up  the  old  duchies,  for  | 
he  clearly  saw  the  danger  of  permitting  his  vassals  to  control  ). 
districts  as  large  as  he  himself  held.  .^^^nt 

TiuRaim'         70,   Before  his  departure  upon  the  crusading  expedition 
axtsni  thair    during  which  he  lost  his  life,  Frederick  saw  his  son,  Henry  VI, 
unthan         crowned  king  of  Italy.     Moreover,  in  order  to  extend  the 
power  of  the  Hohenstaufens  over  southern  Italy,  he  arranged  a 
marriage  between  the  young  Henry  and  Constance,  the  heiress 
to  the  Norman  kingdom  of  Naples  and  Sicily.'    Thus  the  hope- 
less attempt  to  keep  both  Germany  and  Italy  under  the  same 
bead  was  continued.     It  brought  about  new  conflicts  with  the 
popes,  who  were  the  feudal  suzerains  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  and 
ended  in  the  ruin  of  the  house  of  Hohenstaufen. 
boutti,  Henry  VI's  short  reign  was  beset  with  difficulties  which 

he  sturdily  met  and  overcame.  Henry  the  Lion,  the  Guelf 
-  leader,  having  broken  the  oath  be  had  sworn  to  Frederick 
to  keep  away  from  Germany,  returned  and  oi^anized  a  rebel- 
lion. So  soon  as  this  was  quelled  and  the  Guelf  party  was 
under  control  for  a  time,  Henry  VI  had  to  hasten  south  to 
rescue  his  Sicilian  kingdom.  There  a  certain  Norman  count, 
Tancred,  was  leading  a  national  revolt  against  the  German 

1  The  attention  of  the  adventnraus  Nonnans  had  been  called  to  southern  Italjr 
early  in  the  eleventh  century  by  some  of  their  people  who,  in  tlieir  mnderingi, 
had  heen  itiaiuled  there  and  lad  found  plenty  of  opportunities  to  fight  under 
agraeabk  conditions  [or  one  or  another  of  the  local  rival  princes.  Fiom  marauding 
mercenaries,  they  soihi  became  the  ruling  race.  Tiiey  extended  their  tonqnests 
from  the  DuiDland  to  Sicily,  and  by  1 140  they  had  united  all  southem  Italy  into 
a  single  kingdom.  The  pope*  had  natuially  talun  a  lively  interest  in  (he  new  and 
ationg  power  upon  the  coaliiia  of  tbetr  realms.  They  skillfully  arranged  to  secure 
a  certain  hold  upon  the  growing  kingdom  by  indudng  Robert  Gulscard,  the  most 
Aimons  of  the  Norman  leaders,  to  recognlie  tb*  pop*  as  his  feudal  kad)  In  1059 
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daimaot  The  pope,  who  regarded  Sicily  as  his  lief,  had  freed 
the  emperor's  Nonnan  subjects  from  their  oath  of  fidelity  to 
him.  Moreover,  Richard  the  Lion-Hearted  of  England  had 
landed  on  his  way  to  the  Holy  I^nd  and  allied  himself  with 
Tancred. 

Henry  VI's  expedition  to  Italy  proved  a  complete  disaster. 
His  empress  was  captured  by  Tancred's  people,  his  army  largely 
perished  by  sic1cness,and  Henry  the  lion's  son,  whom  he  held 
as  a  hostage,  escaped.  To  add  to  his  troubles,  no  sooner  had  he 
reached  Germany  once  more  than  he  was  confronted  by  a  new 
and  more  formidable  revolt  (i  191).  Luckily  for  him,  Richard, 
stealing  home  through  Germany  from  bis  crusade,  fell  into  his , 
hands.  He  held  the  English  king,  as  an  ally  of  the  Guelfe, 
until  he  obtained  an  enormous  ransom,  which  supplied  him 
with  the  means  of  fighting  his  enemies  in  both  Germany  and 
Italy.  The  death  of  Tancred  enabled  him  to  regain  his  realms 
in  sonthem  Italy.  But  he  endeavored  in  vain  to  induce  the 
German  princes  to  recognize  the  permanent  union  of  the  south- 
em  Italian  kingdom  with  Germany,  or  to  make  the  imperial 
crown  hereditary  in  his  house. 

At  the  age  of  thirty-two,  and  in  the  midst  of  plans  for  a  work!  Popa  u 
em[»re,  Henry  succumbed  to  Italian  fever,  leaving  the  fate  of 
the  Hohenstaufen  family  in  the  hands  of  his  in&nt  son,  who  was 
to  become  the  famous  Frederick  II,  Just  as  Henry  VI  died, 
the  greatest,  perhaps,-of  all  the  popes  was  about  to  ascend  the 
'  throne  of  St.  Peter,  and  for  nearly  a  score  of  years  to  domi- 
nate the  poUtical  affairs  of  western  Europe.  For  a  time  the 
political  power  of  the  popes  almost  overshadows  that  of  a 
Charlemagne  or  a  Napoleon.  In  a  later  chapter  a  description 
will  be  given  of  the  great  institution  over  which  Innocent  III 
presided  like  a  monarch  upon  his  throne.  But  first  we  must 
follow  the  history  of  the  struggle  between  the  papacy  and 
the  house  of  Hohenstaufen  during  the  remarkable  career  of 
Frederick  II. 
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Ji .  No  sooner  was  Henry  VI  out  of  the  way  than  Germany 
became,  in  the  words  of  Henry's  brother  Philip,  "  like  a  sea 
iino'ciiiim-  kshed  by  every  wind."  So  wild  was  the  confiision,  so  torn  and 
Germu  SO  shaken  was  poor  Germany  in  all  its  parts,  that  iarsigbted 

men  doubted  if  they  would  ever  see  it  return  to  peace  and 
order,  Philip  first  proposed  to  play  the  r61e  of  regent  to  his 
little  nephew,  but  before  long  he  assumed  the  imperial  pre- 
rogatives, after  being  duly  elected  king  of  the  Romans.  The 
Archbishop  of  Cologne,  however,  summoned  an  assembly  and 
brought  about  the  election  of  a.  rival  king.  Otto  of  Brunswick, 
the  youthful  son  of  Henry  the  Lion, 
lonooutm  So  the  old  struggle  between  Guelf  and  Hohenstaufen  was 
taToiof  otta.  renewed.  Both  of  the  kings  bid  for  the  support  of  Innocent  III, 
who  openly  proclaimed  that  the  decision  of  the  matter  by  with 
biro.  Otto  was  willing  to  make  the  most  reckless  conces- 
Gtons  to  him ;  and  as  the  pope  naturally  feared  a  revival  of  the 
power  of  the  Hohenstaufen  house  should  Philip  be  recognized, 
he  decided  in  tvor  of  the  Cuelf  claimant  in  tioi.  The 
grateful  Otto  wrote  to  him,  "  My  kingship  would  have  dissolved 
in  dust  and  ashes  had  not  your  hand,  or  rather  the  authority  of 
the  Apostolic  Chair,  weighed  the  scale  in  my  favor."  Innocent 
appears  here,  as  upon  other  occasions,  as  the  arbiter  of  Europe, 
In  the  dreary  civil  wars  which  followed  in  Germany,  Otto 
gradually  lost  all  his  friends.  His  rival's  promising  career  was, 
however,  speedily  cut  short,  for  he  was  murdered  by  a  private 
enemy  in  iao8.  Thereupon  the  pope  threatened  to  excom-. 
municate  any  German  bbhop  or  prince  who  failed  to  support 
Otto.  The  following  year  Otto  went  to  Rome  to  be  crowned, 
but  he  promptly  made  an  enemy  of  the  pope  by  playing  the 
emperor  in  Italy ;  he  even  invaded  the  Sicilian  kingdom  of 
the  pope's  ward,  Frederick,  the  son  of  Henry  VI, 
toBocsBt  m  Innocent  then  repudiated  Otto,  in  whom  he  claimed  to  have 

Df  wMtera       "  been  deceived  as  God  himself  was  once  deceived  in  Saul." 
''^'  He  determined  that  the  young  Frederick  should  be  made 
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emperor,  but  he  took  great  precautions  to  prevent  him  irom 
becoming  a  dangerous  enemy  of  the  pope,  as  his  lather  and 
grand&tfaer  had  been.  When  Frederick  was  elected  king  in 
I2I3  he  made  all  the  promises  that  Innocent  asked. 

While  the  pope  had  been  guiding  the  aSaits  of  the  empire  lobnefBoc- 
he  had  by  no  means  neglected  to  exhibit  bis  power  in  other  an*Miof 
quarters,  above  at)  in  England,  The  monks  of  Canterbury 
had  (1105)  ventured  to  choose  an  archbishop  —  who  was  at 
the  same  time  their  abbot  —  without  consulting  their  king, 
John.  Their  appointee  hastened  off  to  Rome  to  gain  the 
pope's  confirmation,  while  the  irriti^ted  John  forced  the  monks 
to  hold  another  election  and  make  his  treasurer  archbish<^ 
Innocent  thereupon  rejected  both  of  those  who  had  been 
elected,  sent  for  a  new  deputation  of  monks  from  Canterbury, 
and  bade  them  choose  Stephen  Langton,  a  man  of  great  ability. 
John  then  angrily  drove  the  monks  of  Canterbury  out  of  the 
kingdom.  Innocent  replied  by  placing  England  under  the 
mtsrdkt,  that  is  to  say,  he  ordered  the  clergy  to  close  all  the 
charches  and  suspend  all  public  services, — a  very  terrible  thing 
to  the  people  of  the  time.  John  was  excommunicated,  and  the 
pope  threatened  that  unless  the  king  submitted  to  his  wishes 
he  would  depose  him  and  give  his  crown  to  Philip  Augustus  of 
France.  As  Philip  made  haste  to  collect  an  army  for  the  con- 
quest of  England,  John  humbly  submitted  to  the  pope  in  is  13, 
He  went  so  &r  as  to  hand  Englar.d  over  to  Innocent  III  and 
receive  it  back  as  a  fief,  thus  becoming  the  vassal  of  the  pop>e. 
He  agreed  also  to  send  a  yearly  tribute  to  Rome," 

Innocent,  in  spite  of  several  setbacks,  now  appeared  to  have  The  foutb 
attained  all  his  ambitious  ends.    The  emperor,  Frederick  II,  conadi,  mj 
was  his  prot^g^  and,  as  king  of  Sicily,  his  acknowledged  vassal, 
as  was  also  the  king  of  England.    He  not  only  asserted  but  also 

1  Foe  John's  ccsdoQ  a[  England  and  oath   o[  vaisalttge,  see   Hcnilenon, 
HiiUrieal  Ptaonemls,  pp.  43i>-4}i.     Foe  tin  Interdict,  tat  CoU^,  Simrcis, 
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maintained  his  right  to  interfere  in  all  the  important  political 
affairs  of  the  various  European  coiantries.  In  1315  a  stateljr 
international  coogress  —  the  fourth  Lateian  Council  — >  met  in 
his  palace.  It  was  attended  by  hundreds  of  bishops,  abbots, 
and  representatives  of  Icings,  princes,  and  towns.  Its  decrees 
were  directed  against  the  abuses  in  the  Church  and  the  progress 
of  heresy,  both  of  which  were  seriously  threatening  the  power 
of  the  clergy.  It  confirmed  the  election  of  Frederick  II  and 
excommunicated  once  more  the  now  completely  discredited 
Otto.' 

72.  Innocent  III  died  ..during  the  following  year  and  left 
a  heritage  of  trouble  to  his  successors  in  the  petson  of  the 
FreSertek  Q,  former  papal  ward,  Frederick  II,  who  was  little  incUned  to  obejr 
the  pope.  He  had  been  brought  up  in  Sicily  and  was  much 
influenced  by  the  Arabic  culture  which  prevailed  there.  He 
appears  to  have  rejected  many  of  the  received  opinions  of  the 
time.  His  enemies  asserted  that  he  was  not  even  a  Christian, 
and  that  he  declared  that  Moses,  Christ,  and  Mohammed  were 
all  alike  impostors.  He  was  neaidgbted;  bald,  and  wholly  insig- 
nificant  in  person;  but  he  exhibited  the  most  exttaordinaiy 
energy  and  ability  in  the  organization  of  his  kingdom  of  Sicily, 
in  which  he  was  far  more  interested  than  in  Germany,  He 
drew  up  an  elaborate  code  of  laws  for  his  southern  realms  and 
may  be  said  to  have  founded  the  first  modem  well-regulated 
state,  in  which  the  king  was  indisputably  supreme. 
Blibittsr  We  cannot  stop  to  relate  the  romantic  and  absorbing  story 

the>*pu]r.  of  his  long  struggle  with  the  popes.  They  speedily  discovered 
that  he  was  bent  upon  establishing  a  powerful  state  to  the  south 
of  them,  and  upon  extending  his  control  over  the  Lombard 
cides  in  such  a  manner  that  the  papal  possessions  would  be 
held  as  in  a  vise.  This,  they  felt,  should  never  be  permitted. 
Almost  every  measure  that  Frederick  adopted  aroused  their 

'  For  the  caner  and  policy  of  Innocent  til,  lee  Emeiton,  Mtdi^al  Etiiyft, 
PP-  ^'^-343■ 
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sospicioii  aod  opposition,  and  they  made  eveiy  effort  to  destroy 
bim  and  his  house. 

His  chance  of  success  in  the  conflict  with  the  head  of  the  FrMerick 
Church  vaa  gravely  affected  by  the  promise  which  he  had  ui£(^ 
made  before  Innocent  Ill's  death  to  undertake  a  crusade. 
He  was  so  busily  engaged  mth  his  endless  enterprises  that  he 
liept  deferring  the  expedition,  in  spite  of  the  papal  admoni- 
tions, until  at  last  the  pope  lost  patience  and  excommunicated 
him.  While  excommunicate,  he  at  last- started  for  the  EasL 
He  met  with  signal  success  and  actually  brought  Jerusalem, 
the  Holy  City,  once  more  into  Christian  hands  and  was  himself 
tecognized  as  king  of  Jerusalem. 

Frederick's  conduct  continued,  however,  to  give  offense  to  sxtb 
the  popes.  The  emperor  was  denounced  in  solemn  councib,  »unti 
and  at  last  the  popes  began  to  raise  up  rival  kings  in  Germany 
to  replace  Frederick,  whom  they  deposed.  After  Frederick 
died  (1250)  his  sons  maintained  themselves  for  a  few  years 
ia  the  Sicilian  kingdom;  but  they  finally  gave  way  before  a 
French  army,  led  by  the  brother  of  St.  Louis,  Charles  of  ' 
Anjou,  upon  whom  the  pope  bestowed  the  southern  realms 
of  the  Hohenstaufens.' 

With  Frederick's  death  the  mediaeval  empire  may  be  s^d  : 
to  have  come  to  an  end.  It  is  true  that  after  a  period  of  "  fist  tbe^oMot* 
law,"  as  the  Germans  call  it,  a  new  king,  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg,  en^in. 
waselectedinGennanyin  1273.  The  German  kings  continued 
to  call  themselves  emperors.  Few  of  them,  however,  took 
the  trouble  to  go  to  Rome  to  be  crowned  by  the  pope.  No 
serious  effort  was  ever  made  to  reconquer  the  Italian  territory 
for  which  Otto  the  Great,  Frederick  Barbarossa,  and  his  son 
and  grandson  had  made  such  serious  sacrifices.  Germany 
was  hopelessly  divided  and  its  king  was  no  real  king.  He  had 
no  capita],  no  well- organized  government 
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By  the  middle  of  the  thirteenth  century  it  became  apparent 
that  neither  Germany  nor  Italy  was  to  be  converted  into  a 
strong  single  kingdom  like  England  and  France.  The  map 
of  Germany  shows  a  confused  group  of  duchies,  counties, 
archbishoprics,  bishoprics,  abbacies,  and  free  towns,  each  one 
of  which  asserted  its  practical  independence  of  the  weak  king 
and  emperor. 

In  northern  Italy  each  town,  including  a  certain  district 
about  its  walb,  had  become  an  independent  state,  dealing  with 
its  neighbois  as  with  independent  powers.  The  Italian  towns 
were  destined  to  become  the  birthplace  of  our  modem  culture 
during  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries.  Venice  and 
Florence,  in  spite  of  their  small  size,  came  to  be  reckoned 
among  the  most  important  states  of  Europe.  In  the  central 
part  of  the  peninsula  the  pope  maintained  more  or  less  control 
over  his  possessions,  but  he  ofVen  feiled  to  subdue  the  towns 
within  his  realms.  To  the  south  Naples  remained  for  some 
time  under  the  French  dynasty,  which  the  pope  had  called  in, 
but  the  island  of  Sicily  drifted  into  Spanish  hands. 
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THB  CBUSADSS 

73.  Of  all  the  events  of  the  Middle  Ages,  the  most  Tomantic 
and  fescinating  are  the  Crusades,  the  adventurous  expeditions 
to  Syria,  undertaken  by  kings  and  doughty  knights  with  the 
hope  of  permanently  reclaiming  the  Holy  Land  from  the  infidel 
Turks.  All  through  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  each 
generation  beheld  at  least  one  great  army  of  crusaders  gather- 
ing from  alt  parts  of  the  West  and  starting  toward  the  Orient. 
Each  year  witnessed  the  departure  of  small  bands  of  pilgrims  or 
of  solitary  soldiers  of  the  cross.  For  two  hundred  years  there 
was  a  continuous  stream  of  Europeans  of  every  rank  and 
station  making  their  way  into  western  Asia.  If  they  escaped 
the  countless  hazards  of  the  journey,  they  either  settled  in  this 
distant  land  and  devoted  themselves  to  war  or  commerce,  or 
returned  home,  bringing  with  them  tales  of  great  cities  and 
new  peoples,  of  skill  and  luxury  unknown  in  the  West. 

Our  sources  of  information  in  regard  to  the  Crusades  are  iratnrU 
so  abundant  and  so  rich  in  picturesque  incidents  that  writers 
have  often  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  give  more  space  to 
these  expeditions  than  their  consequences  really  justify.  They 
were,  after  all,  only  one  of  the  great  foreign  enterprises  which 
have  been  undertaken  from  time  to  time  by  the  European 
peoples.  While  their  influence  upon  the  West  was  doubtless 
very  important, — like  that  of  the  later  conquest  of  India  by 
the  English  and  the  colonization  of  America,  —  the  details 
of  the  campaigns  in  the  East  scarcely  belong  to  the  history  of 
western  Europe. 
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Syria  had  been  overrun  by  the  Arabs  in  the  seventh  century, 
shortly  after  the  death  of  Mohammed,  and  the  Holy  City  of 
Jerusalem  had  ^len  into  the  hands  of  the  inlidels.  The 
Arab,  however,  shared  the  veneration  of  the  Chiistian  for  the 
places  associated  with  the  life  of  Christ  and,  in  general,  per- 
mitted the  Christian  pilgrims  who  found  their  way  thither  to 
worship  unmolested.  But  with  the  coming  of  a  new  and 
ruder  people,  the  Seljuk  Turks,  in  the  eleventh  century,  the 
pilgrims  began  to  bring  home  news  of  great  hardships.  More- 
over, the  eastern  emperor  was  defeated  by  the  Turks  in  1071 
and  lost  Asia  Minor.  The  presence  of  the  Turiu  in  possession 
of  the  fortress  of  Nicaea,  just  across  from  Constantinople,  was 
of  course  a  standing  menace  to  the  Eastern  Empire,  When  the 
energetic  Emperor  Alexius  (1081-1118)  ascended  the  throne 
Biftnn  he  endeavored  to  expel  the  infidel.     Finding  himself  unequal 

upaaii  to  to  the  task,  be  appealed  for  assistance  to  the  head  of  Christen- 
aid  >i:>iiiit  dom,  Urban  II.  The  first  great  impetus  to  the  Crusades  was 
Tuki,  the  call  issued  by  Urban  at  the  celebrated  cotmcil  which  met 

in  1095  at  Clermont  in  France. 

In  an  address,  which  produced  more  remarkable  immediate 
results  than  any  other  which  history  records,  the  pope  exhorted 
■ttha  codhcu  knights  and  foot  soldiers  of  all  ranks  to  give  up  their  usual 
'  wicked  business  of  destroying  their  Christian  brethren  in  private 
war&re  and  turn  instead  to  the  succor  of  their  fellow- Christians 
in  the  East.  Otherwise  the  insolent  Turks  would,  if  unchecked, 
extend  their  sway  still  more  widely  over  the  faithful  servants 
of  the  Lord,  "Let  the  Holy  Sepulcher  of  the  Lord  our 
Saviour,  which  is  possessed  by  unclean  nations,  especially  ui^ 
you  on,  and  the  holy  places  which  they  are  now  treating  with 
ignominy  and  irreverently  polluting."  Urban  urged  besides 
that  France  was  too  poor  to  support  all  its  people,  while  the 
Holy  Land  flowed  with  milk  and  honey.  "  Enter  upon  the  road 
to  the  Holy  Sepulcher ;  wrest  the  land  from  the  wicked  race 
and  subject  it  to  yourselves."    When  the  jwpe  bad  finished. 
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an  who  were  present  excUimed,  with  one  accord, "  It  is  the  will 
of  God."  This,  the  pope  declared,  should  be  the  rallying  cry 
of  the  cnisadera,  who  were  to  wear  a  cross  upon  their  bosoms 
as  they  went  forth,  and  upon  their  backs  as  they  returned,  aa 
a  holy  sign  of  their  sacred  mission.' 

The  Cmsades  are  ordinahly  represented  as  the  most  striking  Tht^moUTM 
examples  of  the  simple  faith  and  religious  enthusiasm  of  the  cnudan. 
Middle  Ages.  They  appealed,  however,  to  many  different 
kinds  of  men.  Tm,  devout,  the  romantic,  and  the  adventurous 
were  by  no  means  the  only  classes  that  were  attracted.  Syria 
held  out  inducements  to  the  discontented  soble  who  might 
hope  to  gain  a  principality  in  the  East,  to  tKe  merchant  who 
was  looking  for  new  enterprises,  to  the  merely  f^tless  who 
wUhed  to  avoid  his  responsibilities  at  home,  and  even  to  the 
criminal  who  enlisted  with  a  view  of  escaping  the  results  of  his 
past  offenses.  It  is  noteworthy  that  Urban  appeals  especially 
to  those  who  had  been  "contending  against  their  brethren  and 
relatives,"  and  ui^es  those  "  who  have  hitherto  been  robbers  now 
to  become  soldiers  of  Christ."  The  conduct  of  many  of  the 
crusaders  indicates  that  the  pope  found  a  ready  hearing  among 
this  class.  Yet  higher  motives  than  a  love  of  adventure  and 
the  hope  of  conquest  impelled  many  who  took  their  way  east- 
ward. Great  numbers,  doubtless,  went  to  Jerusalem  "through 
devotion  alone,  and  not  for  the  sake  of  honor  or  gain,"  with 
the  sole  object  of  freemg  the  Holy  Sepulcher  from  the  hands 
of  the  ioiidel. 

To  such  as  these  the  pope  promised  that  the  journey  itself  PrlTiitcM 
should  take  the  place  of  all  penance  for  sin.  The  faithful  c- 
sader,  like  the  faithful  Mohammedan,  was  assured  of  immediate 
entrance  into  heaven  if  he  died  repentant  in  the  holy  cause. 
Later  the  Church  exhibited  its  extraordinary  authority  by  what 
would  seem  to  us  an  unjust  interference  with  business  con- 
tracts.   It  freed  those  who,  with  a  pure  heart,  entered  upon 

1  For  the  q)eacb  of  Urban,  m  Stadings,  Chapter  XV. 
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the  journey  from  the  payment  of  interest  upon  their  debts,  and 
pennitted  tbem  to  mortgage  property  against  the  wishes  of  their 
feudal  lords.  The  crusaders'  wives  and  children  and  property 
were  taken  under  the  immediate  protection  of  the  Church, 
and  he  who  troubled  them  incurred  excommunicatioD.^  These 
various  considerations  help  to  explain  the  great  popularity  of 
undertakings  that,  at  first  sight,  would  seem  to  have  promised 
only  hardships  and  disappointment. 

74.  The  Council-  of  Clermont  met  in  November.  Beibre 
spring  (1096)  those  who  set  forth  to  preach  the  Crusade, 
above  all  the  famous  Peter  the  Hemiit,  who  was  formerly  given 
credit  for  having  begun  the  whole  crusading  movement,  had 
collected,  in  France  and  along  the  Rhine,  an  extraordinary 
army  of  the  common  folk.  Peasants,  artisans,  vagabonds,  and 
even  women  and  children,  answered  the  summons,  all  ianat- 
ically  intent  upon  rescuing  the  Holy  Sepulcher,  two  thousand 
miles  away.  They  were  confident  that  the  Lord  would  sustain 
them  during  the  weary  leagues  of  the  journey,  and  grant 
them  a  prompt  victory  over  the  infidel.  The  host  was  got 
under  way  in  several  divisions  under  the  leadership  of  Peter 
the  Hermit,'  and  of  Walter  the  Penniless  and  other  humble 
knights.  Many  of  the  crusaders  were  slaughtered  by  the 
Hungarians,  who  rose  to  protect  themselves  &om  the  depreda- 
tions of  this  motley  horde.  Part  of  them  got  as  far  as  Nicaea, 
only  to  be  slaughtered  by  the  Turks.  This  is  but  an  example, 
on  a  large  scale,  of  what  was  going  on  continually  for  a  century 
or  so  after  this  first  great  catastrophe.  Individual  pilgrims 
and  adventurers,  and  sometimes  considerable  bodies  of  cru- 
saders, were  constantly  falling  a  prey  to  every  form  of  disaster 
— starvation,  slavery,  disease,  and  death  —  in  their  endeavors 
to  reach  the  Holy  Land, 

1  The  prlTlk^H  rf  the  crnuden  may  be  found  In  TramtaOtHt  and 
SifriiOr,  VoL  I,  No.  z. 

*  For  Felei  the  Hennlt,  les  TramUuimu  and  RtfrinU,  Vol  I,  No.  3. 
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The  conspicuous  figures  of  the  long  period  of  the  Crusades  tb»  Pint 
arenot,bowever,tobe  foundamongthelowlyfoIlowersofFcter  togt.     ' 
the  Hennit,  but  are  the  knights,  in  their  long  coats  of  mail. 
A  year  aiter  the  summons  issued  at  Clermont  great  armies.of 
fighting  men  had  been  collected  in   the  West  imder  noble 
leaders; — the  pope  speaks  of  three  hundred  thousand  soldiers. 
Of  the  various  divisions  which  were  to  meet  in  Constantinople, 
the  following  were  the  most  important : 
the  volunteers  from  Provence  under' the 
papal   legate   and    Count  Raymond   of 
Toulouse  ;  inhabitants  of  Gennany,  par- 
ticularly of  Lorraine,  under  Godfrey  of 
Bouillon  and  his  brother  Baldwin,  bcth 
destined  to  be  rulers  of  Jerusalem  ;  and 
lastly,  an  army  of  French  and  of  the  Nor- 
mans of  southern  Italy  under  Bohemond 
and  Tancred.' 
The  distinguished  knights  who  have 

been    mentioned  were    not  actually    in 

command  of  real  armies.    Each  crusader 

und^took    the   expedition  on    his   own 

account  and  was  only  obedient  to  any 

one's  ordm  so  long  u  he  pleuied.     The      ^mglt  ot  U.=  Knt 

knights  and  men  naturally  grouped  them-  Ciuiade 

selves  around  the  more  noted  leaders,  but 

considered  themselves  free  to  change  chiefs  when  they  pleased. 

The  leaders  themselves  reserved  the  right  to  look  out  for  their 

own  special  interests  rather  than  sacrjiice  Uicmselves  to  the 

good  of  the  expedition. 

Upon   the  arrival  of  the  crusaders   at  Constantinople   it  swtiiitiei 

quickly  became  clear  that  they  had  little  more  in  common  Gnekiud 

with   the   Greeks   than  with   the  Turks.     Emperor  Alexius 


tliBcnuaden 


9  taken  by  thBdiffenatcruadingumieijieelheaccaiiipadyiDg 
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(Rdered  his  soldiers  to  attack  Godfrey's  aimy,  encamped  in 
the  suburbs  of  his  capital,  because  their  chief  at  first  refused 
to  take  the  oath  of  feudal  homage  to  him.  The  emperor's 
daughter,  in  her  remarkable  history  of  the  times,  gives  a  sad 
picture  of  the  outrageous  conduct  of  the  crusaders.  They, 
OB  the  other  hand,  denounced  the  "schismatic  Greeks"  as 
traitors,  cowards,  and  liars. 

The  eastern  emperor  had  hoped  to  use  his  western  allies  to 
reconquer  Asia  Minor  and  force  back  the  Turks.  The  leading 
knights,  on  the  contrary,  dreamed  of  carving  out  principalities 
for  themselves  in'  the  former  dominions  of  the  emperor  and 
proposed  to  control  them  by  right  of  conquest.  Later  we  find 
both  Greeks  and  western  Christians  shamelessly  allying  them- 
selves with  the  Mohammedans  against  each  other.  The  rela- 
tions of  the  eastern  and  western  enemies  of  the  Turks  were 
well  illustrated  when  the  crusaders  besieged  their  first  town, 
Nicea.  When  it  was  just  ready  to  surrender,  the  Greeks 
arranged  with  the  enemy  to  have  their  troops  admitted  first 
They  then  closed  the  gates  against  their  western  confederates 
and  invited  them  to  move  on. 

The  first  real  allies  that  the  crusaders  met  with  werp  the 
iM%™tka  Christian  Armenians,  who  brought  them  aid  after  their  terrible 
march  through  Asia  Minor.  With  their  help  Baldwin  got 
possession  of  Edessa,  of  which  he  made  himself  prince.  The 
chie&  induced  the  great  body  of  the  crusaders  to  postpone 
the  march  on  Jerusalem,  and  a  year  was  spent  in  taking  the 
rich  and  important  city  of  Antioch.  A  bitter  strife  then  broke 
out,  especially  between  the  Norman  Bohemond  and  the  count  of 
Toulouse,  as  to  who  should  have  the  conquered  town.  After 
the  most  nnwortby  conduct  on  both  sides,  Bohemond  won,  and 
Raymi^d  set  to  work  to  conquer  a  principality  for  himself  on 
the  coast  about  Tripoli. 

In  the  spring  of  1099  about  twenty  thousand  warriors  finally 
moved  upon  Jerusalem.    They  found  the  city  well  walled  and 
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in  the  midst  of  a  desolate  region  where  nather  food  nor  water, 
DOT  the  materials  to  construct  the  appatatus  necessaiy  for  the 
capture  of  the  town,  were  to  be  found.  The  opportune  airival 
at  Jaffa  of  galleys  from  Genoa  furnished  the  bcsiegets  with 


Map  of  tli«  Crni*d«rs'  St»tei  in  Sjri* 

supplies,  and,  in  spite  of  all  the  difficulties,  the  place  was  taken 
in  a  couple  of  months.  The  crusaders,  with  their  customary 
barbarity,  massacred  the  inhabitants.  Godfrey  of  Bouillon 
was  chosen  ruler  of  Jerusalem  and  took  the  modest  title  kA 
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"Defender  of  the  Holy  Sepulcher."  He  soon  died  and  waa 
succeeded  by  his  brother  Baldwin,  who  left  Edessa  in  1 100  to 
take  up  the  task  of  extending  the  bounds  of  the  Kingdom  of 
Jerusalem. 

Jt  will  be  observed  that  the  "  Franks,"  as  the  Mohammedans 
called  all  the  western  folk,  had  established  the  centers  of  four 
principalities.  These  were  Edessa,  Antioch,  the  region  about 
Tripoli  conquered  by  Raymond,  and  the  Kingdom  of  Jeru- 
salem. The  last  was  speedily  increased  by  Baldwin  ;  with  the 
help  of  the  mariners  from  Venice  and  Genoa,  he  succeeded  in 
getting  possession  of  Acre,  Sidon,  and  a  number  of  coast  towns. 

The  news  of  these  Christian  victories  quickly  reached  the 
West,  and  in  iioi  tens  of  thousands  of  new  crusaders  started 
eastward.  Most  of  them  were  lost  or  dispersed  in  passing 
through  Asia  Minor,  and  few  reached  their  destination.  The 
original  conquerors  were  consequently  left  to  hold  the  land 
against  the  Saracens  and  to  organize  their  conquests  as  best 
they  could. 

The  permanent  hold  of  the  Franks  upon  the  eastern  borders 
of  the  Mediterranean  depended  upon  the  strength  of  the  colo- 
nies which  their  various  princes  were  able  to  establish.  It  Is 
impossible  to  learn  how  many  pilgrims  from  the  West  made 
their  pennanent  homes  in  the  new  Latin  principalities.  Cer- 
tainly the  greater  part  of  those  who  visited  Palestine  returned 
home  after  fuirjlling  their  vow  to  kneel  at  the  Holy  Sepulcher. 
Still  the  princes  could  rely  upon  a  certain  number  of  soldiers 
who  would  be  willing  to  stay  and  fight  the  Mohammedans. 
The  Turks,  moreover,  were  so  busy  fighting  one  another  that 
they  showed  less  energy  ttian  might  have  been  exi>ected  in 
attempting  to  drive  tlie  Franks  from  the  narrow  strip  of  terri- 
tory—  some  five  hundred  miles  long  and  fifty  wide  —  which 
they  had  conquered. 

75-  A  noteworthy  outcome  of  the  crusading  movement  was 
the  foundation  of  several  curious  orders  —  the  Hospitalers,  the 
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Templare,  and  the  Teutonic  Knights  —  which  combined  the 
dominant  interests  of  the  time,  those  of  the  monk  and  the  sol- 
dier.    They  permitted  a  man  to  be  both  at  once ;  the  knight 
might  wear  a  monkish  cowl  over  his  coat  of  mail.    The  Hos- 
pitalers grew  out  of  a  monastic  association  that  was  formed 
before  the  First   Crusade   for  the  succor  of  the  poor  and 
sick  among  the  pilgrims.     Later  the  society  admitted  noble 
knights  to  its  membership  and  became  a  military  order,  while 
continuing  its  care  for  the  sick.     This  charitable  association, 
like  the  earlier   monasteries,   received 
generousgifisofland  in  western  Europe 
and  built  and  controlled  many  forti- 
fied  monasteries   in   the    H.Iy   Land 
itself.     After  the  evacuation  cf  Syria  in 
the  thirteenth  century,  the  Hospitalers 
moved  their  headquarters  to  the  island 
of  Rhodes,  and  later  to  Malta.    The 
order  still  exists  and  it  is  considered 
a  distinction  to  this  day  to  have  the 
privilege  of  wearing  its  emblem,  the 
cross  of  Malta. 

Before  the  Hospitalers  were  trans- 
formed  into  a  miUtary  order,  a  little  Cortanie  of  the  Ho<|itd- 
group  of  French  knights  banded 
gethcr  in  1119  to  defend  pilgrims 

their  way  to  Jerusalem  from  the  attacks  of  the  infidel.  They 
were  assigned  quarters  in  the  king's  palace  at  Jerusalem  on 
the  site  of  the  former  Temple  of  Solomon ;  hence  the  name,  Tbs 
Templars,  which  they  were  destined  to  render  famous.  The 
"poor  soldiers  of  the  Temple"  were  enthusiastically  approved 
by  the  Church.  They  wore  a  white  cloak  adorned  with  a  red 
cross,  and  were  under  a  very  strict  monastic  rule  which  bound 
them  by  the  vows  of  obedience,  poverty,  and  celibacy.  The 
fitme  of  the  order  spread  throughout  Europe,  and  the  most 
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exalted,  even  dukes  and  princes,  were  ready  to  renounce  the 
world  and  serve  Christ  under  its  black  and  white  banner,  with 
the  legend,  Non  nobis,  Domine. 

The  order  was  aristocratic  from  the  first,  and  it  soon  became 
incredibly  rich  and  independent.  It  had  its  collectors  in  all 
parts  of  Europe,  who  dispatched  the  "alms"  they  received  to 
the  Grand  Master  at  JcTusalem.  Towns,  churches,  and  estates 
were  given  to  the  order,  as  well  as  vast  sums  of  money.  The 
king  of  Aragon  proposed  to  bestow  upon  it  a  third  of  hia 
kingdom.  The  pope  showered  privileges  upon  the  Templars. 
They  were  exempted  from  tithes  and  taxes,  and  were  brought 
under  his  immediate  jurisdiction;  they  were  released  from 
feudal  obligations,  and  bishops  were  forbidden  to  excommuni- 
cate them. 

No  wonder  they  grew  insolent  and  aroused  the  jealousy  and 
hate  of  princes  and  prelates  alike.  Even  Innoceat  III  violently 
upbraided  them  for  admitting  to  their  order  wicked  men,  who 
then  enjoyed  all  the  privileges  of  churchmen.  E^ly  in  the 
fi)urteenth  century,  through  the  combined  efforts  of  the  pope 
and  Philip  the  Fair  of  France,  the  order  was  brought  to  a  ter- 
rible end.  Its  members  were  accused  of  the  most  abominable 
practices,  —  such  as  heresy,  the  worship  of  idols,  and  the  sys- 
tematic insulting  of  Christ  and  his  religion.  Many  distin- 
guished Templars  were  burned  for  heresy,  others  perished 
miserably  in  dungeons.  The  order  was  abolished  and  its 
property  confiscated. 

As  for  the  third  great  order,  that  of  the  Teutonic  Knigbts,  their 
greatest  importance  Ues  in  their  conquest,  after  the  Crusades 
were  over,  of  the  heathen  Prussians.  Through  their  efforts  a 
new  Christian  state  was  formed  on  the  shores  of  the  Baltic,  in 
which  the  important  cities  of  Kiinigsberg  and  Dantzig  grew  up. 

76.  Fifty  years  after  the  preaching  of  the  First  Cnisade,  the 
fall  of  Edessa  (r  r44),  an  important  outpost  of  the  Christians 
in  ^e  East,  led  to  a  second  great  expedition.     This  waa 
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forwarded  by  no  lesB  a  peison  than  St.  Bernard,  who  went 
about  nsing  his  unrivaled  eloquence  to  induce  volunteers  to 
take  the  cross.  In  a  fierce  hymn  of  battle  he  cried  to  the 
Knights  Templars :  "The  Christian  who  slays  the  unbeliever 
in  the  H0I7  War  is  sure  of  his  reward,  the  more  sure  if  he 
himself  be  slain.  The  Christian  glories  in  the  death  of  the 
pagan,  because  Christ  is  glorified."  The  king  of  France  readily 
consented  to  take  the  cross,  but  the  emperor,  Conrad  III, 
appears  to  have  yielded  only  after  St.  Bernard  had  preached 
before  him  and  given  a  vivid  picture  of  the  terrors  of  the 
Judgment  Dajr. 

In  regard  to  the  less  distinguished  recruits,  the  historian. 
Otto  of  Freising,  tells  us  that  so  many  thieves  and  robbers 
hastened  to  take  the  cross  that  every  one  recognized  in  their 
enthusiasm  the  hand  of  God.  St.  Bernard  himself,  the  chief 
promoter  of  the  expedition,  gives  a  most  unflattering  descrip- 
tion of  the  "  soldiers  of  Christ."  "  In  that  countless  multitude 
you  will  find  few  except  the  utterly  wicked  and  impious,  the 
sacrilegious,  homicides,  and  perjurers,  whose  departure  is  a 
double  gain.  Europe  rejoices  to  lose  them  and  Palestine  to 
gain  them ;  they  are  useful  in  both  ways,  in  their  absence  from 
here  and  their  presence  there."  It  is  quite  unnecessary  to 
describe  the  movements  and  late  of  the  crusaders ;  suffice  it 
to  say  that,  from  a  military  standpoint,  the  so-called  Second 
Crusade  was  a  miserable  failure. 

Forty  years  later,  in  irS?,  Jerusalem  was  taken  by  Saladin,  TheTWro 
the  most  heroic  and  distinguished  of  all  the  Saracen  rulers. 
The  loss  of  the  Holy  City  led  to  the  most  famous  of  all  the 
military  expeditions  to  the  Holy  land,  in  which  Frederick 
BarbaroEsa,  Richard  the  Llon-Hearted  of  England,  and  his 
political  rival,  Philip  Augustus  of  France,  all  took  part. 
The  accounts  of  the  enterprise  show  that  while  the  several 
Christian  leaders  hated  one  another  heartily  enough,  the  ChriS' 
tiani  and   Saracens  were  coming   to  respect  one  another 
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We  find  examples  of  the  most  courtly  relations  between  the 
representatives  of  the  opposing  religions.  Jn  1193  Richard 
concluded  a  truce  with  Saladin,  by  the  terms  of  which  the 
Christian  pilgrims  were  allowed  to  visit  the  holy  places  with 
safety  and  comfort.' 

In  the  thirteenth  centuiy  the  crusaders  began  to  direct  their 
expeditions  toward  Egypt  as  the  center  of  the  Saracen  power. 
The  first  of  these  was  diverted  in  an  extraordinary  manner  by 
the  Venetians,  who  induced  the  crusaders  to  conquer  Constanti- 
nople for  their  benefit.  The  further  expeditions  of  Frederick  II 
and  St.  Louis  need  not  be  described.    Jerusalem  was  irrevocably 
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lost  in  T  344,  and  although  the  possibility  of  recovering  the  city 
was  long  considered,  the  Crusades  may  be  said  to  have  come 
to  a  close  before  the  end  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

77.  For  one  class  at  least,  the  Holy  Land  had  great  and 
permanent  charms,  namely,  the  Italian  merchants,  especially 
those  from  Genoa,  Venice,  and  Pisa.  It  was  through  their  early 
interest  and  supplies  from  their  ships,  that  the  conquest  of 
the  Holy  Land  had  been  rendered  possible.  The  merchants 
were  always  careful  to  sec  that  they  were  well  paid  for  their 
services.     When  they  aided  in  the  successful  siege  of  a  town 

>  For  an  account  of  (he  prowess  of  Richard  the  Ij  on- Hearted,  soe  Colby, 
Smrcii,  pp.  68-70, 
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they  arranged  that  a  definite  quarter  should  be  assigned  to  them 
in  the  captured  place,  where  they  might  have  their  market,' 
docks,  church,  and  ail  that  was  necessary  for  a  permanent 
center  for  their  commerce.  This  district  belonged  to  the  town 
to  which  the  merchants  belonged,  Venice  even  sent  governors 
to  live  in  the  quarters  assigned  to  its  citizens  in  the  Kingdom 
of  Jerusalem.  Marseilles  also  bad  independent  quarters  in 
Jerusalem,  and  Genoa  had  its  share  in  the  county  of  Tripoli. 

This  new  commerce  had  a  most  important  influence  in 
bringing  the  West  into  permanent  relations  with  the  Orient. 
Eastern  products  from  India  and  elsewhere — silks,  spices, 
camphor,  musk, 
pearls,  and  ivory 
—  were  brought 
by  the  Mohamme- 
dans from  the  East 
to  the  commercial 
towns  of  Palestine 
and  Syria ;  then, 
through  the  Ital- 
ian merchants, 
they  found  their 
way  into  Central 
Europe,  suggesting  ideas  of  luxury  hitherto  scarcely  dreamed 
of  by  the  Franks. 

Some  of  the  results  of  the  Crusades  upon  western  Europe  1 
must  already  be  obvious,  even  from  this  very  brief  account. 
Thousands  and  thousands  of  Frenchmen,  Germans,  and  Eng- 
lishmen had  traveled  to  the  Orient  by  land  and  by  sea.  Most 
of  them  came  from  hamlets  or  castles  where  they  could  never 
have  learned  much  of  the  great  world  beyond  the  confines 
of  their  native  village  or  province.  They  suddenly  found 
themselves  in  great  cities  and  in  the  midst  of  unfamiliar 
peoples  and  customs.    This  could   not  fail   to  make  them 
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think  and  give  them  new  ideas  to  carry  home.  The  Crusade 
■  took  the  place  of  a  liberal  education.  The  crusaders  came 
into  contact  with  those  who  knew  more  than  they  did,  above 
all  the  Arabs,  and  brought  back  with  them  new  notions  of 
comfort  and  luxury. 

Yet  in  attempting  to  estimate  the  debt  of  the  West  to  the 
Crusades  it  should  be  remembered  that  many  of  the  new 
things  may  well  have  come  from  Constantinople,  or  through 
the  Saracens  of  Sicily  and  Spain,  quite  independently  of  the 
armed  incursions  into  Syria.*  Moreover,  during  the  twelfth 
and  thirteenth  centuries  towns  were  rapidly  growing  up  in 
Europe,  trade  and  manufiicturea  were  extending,  and  the 
universities  were  being  founded.  It  would  be  absurd  to  sup- 
pose that  without  the  Crusades  this  prf^ress  would  not  have 
taken  place.  So  we  may  conclude  that  the  distant  expe- 
ditions and  the  contact  with  strange  and  more  highly  civilized 
peoples  did  no  more  than  hasten  the  improvement  which  was 
already  perceptible  before  Urban  made  his  ever-memoiable 
address  at  Clermont.* 

General  Beading.  — A  aoniewhat  fnller  accoont  of  the  Cnisadei 
will  be  found  in  Emekton,  Mediaeval  Eureft,  Chapter  XL  Their 
results  are  discussed  in  Adams,  CmiitatioH,  Chapter  XI.  Professor 
Uunro  has  published  a  number  of  very  interesting  documents  In 
TranslaHims  and  ReprinU,  Vol,  I,  Nos.  2,  4  (Letters  of  the  Crusaders), 
and  VoL  III,  No.  I  (The  Fourth  Crusade).  See  also  hU  Medieval 
Hhttry,  Chapter  XI.  on  the  Crusades.  Archer  and  Kingsfokd,  Tht 
Crusadei  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sods,  fi-jo),  Is  probably  the  best  modem 
work  in  English. 

I  Heraldry  may  be  definitely  ascribed  to  Uie  Crasade^  for  II  grew  up  from 
the  necessity  of  disUnguiihing  the  various  groups  of  kni^ts.  Some  of  its 
terms,  for  example,  guks  (red)  and  omr,  are  of  AraUc  origin. 

>  References.  For  the  highly  developed  dTilizatlon  which  the  cnaaden  found 
in  Constant! nnple,  Munro,  Mediatval  Hiitery,  Chapter  X.  F«  tlw  culture  of 
tbe  Samcens,  >ee  the  lamfl  work,  Chapter  IX. 
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CHAPTER   XVI 
THE  MEDIXVAL  CHDBCB  AT  ITS  BSKBT 

78.  In  the  preceding  pages  it  has  been  necessary  to  refer 
constantly  to  the  Church  and  the  clergy.  Indeed,  without 
them  medisval  history  would  become  almost  a  blank,  for  the 
Church  was  incomparably  the  most  important  institution  of 
the  time  and  its  officers  were  the  soul  of  nearly  every  great 
enterprise.  In  the  earlier  chapters,  the  rise  of  the  Church 
and  of  its  head,  the  pope,  has  been  reviewed,  as  well  as  the 
work  of  the  monks  as  they  spread  over  Europe.  We  must 
now  consider  the  medUeval  Church  as  a  completed  institu- 
tion at  the  height  of  its  power  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries. 

We  have  already  had  abundant  proofs  that  the  medieval  wajiu 

Church  was  very  different  from  modem  churches,  whether  mediETti 
„    ,    ,.        -  CMnreb  da- 

Catholic  or  Protestant.  i«[M  from 

I.  In  the  first  place,  every  one  was  required  to  belong  to  cuareiiN. 
it,  just  as  we  all  must  belong  to  the  state  to-day.     One  was 
not  bom  into  the  Church,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  ordinarily  vcmbenUf 
baptized  into  it  before  he  had  any  opinion  in  the  matter.      '" 
western  Europe  formed  a  single  religious  association,  from  1 
which  it  was  a  crime  to  revolt.    To  refuse  allegiance  to  the 
Church,  or  to  question  its  authority  or  teachings,  was  reputed 
treason  against  God  and  was  punishable  with  death. 

3.  The  mediasval  Church  did   not  rely  for   its  support,  ntw 
as  churches  usually  must  to-day,  upon  the  voluntary  con-  chmoi 
tiibudons  of  its  members.     It  enjoyed,  in  addition  to  the 
!  liom  its  vast  tracts  of  lands  and  a  great  variety  of 
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fees,  the  income  from  a  regular  tax,  the  tithe.  Those  upon 
whom  this  fell  were  forced  to  pay  it,  just  as  we  all  must  now 
pay  taxes  imposed  by  the  government. 
I  3.  It  is  obvious,  moreover,  that  the  medieval  Church  was 
not  merely  a  religious  body,  as  churches  are  to-day.  Of  course 
it  maintained  places  of  worship,  conducted  devotional  exercises, 
and  cultivated  the  spiritual  life ;  but  it  did  far  more.  It  was,  in 
a  way,  a  state,  for  it  had  an  elaborate  system  of  law,  and  its 
own  courts,  in  which  it  tried  many  cases  which  are  now  settled 
in  our  ordinary  tribunals.'  It  had  also  its  prisons,  to  which 
it  might  sentence  offenders  to  lifelong  detention, 

4.  The  Church  not  only  performed  the  functions  of  a  state; 
it  hkd  the  oi^anization  of  a  stale.  Unlike  the  Protestant  minis- 
ters of  to-day,  all  churchmen  and  religious  associations  of  medi- 
aeval Europe  were  under  one  supreme  head,  who  made  laws  for 
all  and  controlled  every  church  officer,  wherever  he  might  be, 
whether  in  Italy  or  Germany,  Spain  or  Ireland.  The  whole 
Church  had  one  official  language,  Latin,  in  which  all  com- 
munications were  dispatched  and  in  which  its  services  were 
everywhere  conducted. 

79*  11>c  mediaeval  Church  may,  therefore,  properly  be  called 
a  monarchy  in  its  government.  The  pope  was  its  all-powerful 
and  absolute  head  and  concentrated  in  his  person  its  entire 
spiritual  and  disciplinary  authority.  He  was  the  supreme  law- 
giver.    No  council  of  the  Church,  no  matter  how  large  and 

IThebwoi  the  Church  was  known  as  the  fUHdn/inp.  It  was  taught  In  most 
oF  the  untveraities  and  practiced  by  a  great  number  oF  lawyers.  It  was  haied 
upon  the  acts  of  the  various  chuich  councils,  from  that  of  Nicsa  down,  and,  above 
all,  upon  the  decrees  and  decisions  of  the  popes.  See  Emeilon,  Mrdixval 
Burapt,  pp.  581-591. 

One  may  get  some  idea  of  the  bu»ness  of  the  ecclesiastical  courts  from  the 
fact  that  the  Church  claimed  the  right  to  try  all  cases  In  which  a  clergyman  wa« 
involved,  or  any  one  connected  with  the  Church  or  under  its  special  protection, 
such  as  monks,  students,  crusaders,  widows,  orphans,  and  the  helpless.  Then 
all  cases  where  the  rites  of  the  Church,  or  Its  prohibitions,  were  involved  came 
ordinariiy  before  the  church  courts,  as,  for  enmple,  those  concerning  manla^, 
wills,  *woin  contiacti,  uiuiy,  blasphemy,  sorcery,  heresy,  and  so  forth. 
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important,  could  make  laws  against  his  wiU,  for  its  decrees, 
to  be  valid,  required  his  sanction. 

llie  pope  might,  moreover,  set  aside  or  abrogate  any  law  of  1 
the  Church,  no  matter  how'ancient,  bo  long  as  it  was  not 
ordained  by  the  Scriptures  or  by  Nature.  He  might,  for  good 
reasons,  make  exceptions  to  all  merely  human  laws;  as,  for 
instance,  permit  cousins  to  marry,  or  free  a  monk  from  his 
vows.     Such  exceptions  were  known  as  dispensations. 

The  pope  was  not  merely  the  supreme  lawgiver;  he  was  the  Ttaapopt 
supreme  judge.  As  a  distinguished  legal  writer  has  said,  the  jntn  of 
whole  of  western  Europe  was  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  one 
tribunal  of  last  resort,  the  pope's  court  at  Rome,  Any  one, 
whether  clergyman  or  layman,  in  any  part  of  Europe,  could 
appeal  to  him  at  any  stage  in  the  trial  of  a  large  class  of  cases. 
Obviously  this  system  had  serious  drawbacks.  Grave  injus- 
tice might  be  done  by  carrying  to  Kome  a  case  which  ought 
to  have  been  settled  in  Edinburgh  or  Cologne,  where  the  facts 
were  best  known.  The  rich,  moreover,  always  had  the  advan- 
tage, as  they  alone  coukl  aiTord  to  bring  suits  before  so  distant 
acOurt. 

The  control  of  the  pope  over  the  clergy  scattered  throughout   Tka  entn 
Christendom  was  secured  in  several  ways.     A  newly  elected  omtlM 
archbishop  might  not  venture  to  perform  any  of  the  duties  of  uisa. 
his  office  until  he  had  taken  an  oath  of  fidelity  and  obedience 
to  the  pope  and  received  from  him  the  pallium,  the  arch- 
bishop's badge  of  office.      This  was  a  narrow  woolen  scarf 
made  by  the  nuns  of  the  convent  of  St.  Agnes  at  Rome, 
Bishops  and  abbots  were  also  required  to  have  their  election 
duly  confirmed  by  the  pope.     He  claimed,  too,  the  right  to 
settle  the  very  frequent  disputed  elections  of  church  oSicials. 
He  might  even  set  aside  both  of  the  rival  candidates  and  (ill 
the  office  himself,  as  did  Innocent  III  when  he  forced  the 
monks  of  Canterbury,  after  a  double  election,   to  choose 
Stephen  Langton. 
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Snce  the  time  of  Gregory  VII  the  pope  had  claimed  the  ri^t 
to  depose  and  transfer  bishops  at  will.  The  control  of  Rome 
over  all  parts  of  the  Christian  Church  was  further  increased 
by  the  legates.  These  papal  Anisaaries  were  intrusted  with 
great  powers.  Their  haughty  mien  often  enough  offended  the 
prelates  and  rulers  to  whom  they  brought  home  the  authority 
of  the  pope,  —  as,  for  instance,  when  the  legate  Pandulf  grandly 
absolved  all  the  subjects  of  King  John  of  England,  before  his 
very  face,  from  their  oath  of  fealty  to  him. 

The  task  assumed  by  tiie  pope  of  governing  the  whole 
western  world  naturally  made  it  necessary  to  create  a  large 
body  of  officials  at  Rome  in  order  to  transact  all  the  multi- 
form business  and  prepare  and  transmit  the  innumerable  legal 
documents.*  The  cardinals  and  the  pope's  officials  constituted 
what  was  called  the  papal  Curia,  or  court. 

To  carry  on  his  government  and  meet  the  expenses  of  pal- 
ace and  retinue,  the  pope  had  need  of  a  vast  income.  This 
he  secured  &om  various  sources.  Heavy  fees  were  exacted 
from  those  wbo  brought  suits  to  bis  court  for  decision.  The 
archbishops  were  expected  to  make  generous  contributions  on 
receiving  their  palliums,  and  the  bishops  and  abbots  upon  their 
confirmation.  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  pope  began  to  Ull 
many'  benefices  throughout  Europe  himself,  and  customarily 
received  half  the  first  year's  revenues  from  those  whom  he 
appointed.  For  several  centuries  before  the  Protestants  finally 
threw  off  their  allegiance  to  the  popes,  there  was  widespread 
complaint  on  the  part  of  both  clergy  and  laymen  that  the 
fees  and  taxes  levied  by  the  Curia  were  excessive. 

80.  Next  in  order  below  the  head  of  the  Church  were 
i!ie  archbishops.  An  archbishop  was  a  bishop  whose  power 
extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  bis  own  diocese  and  wbo 
exercised  a  certain  control  over  all  the  bishops  within  his 

1  Many  of  the  edicts,  decisions,  snil  orden  of  the  popei  vera  e»Iled*i(iKr  from 
the  teal  (Latia,  biUisi)  atuclwd  ta  Uiem, 
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ptwina^  One  of  the  chief  prerogatives  of  the  aichbishop 
was  the  right  to  summon  the  bishops  of  his  province  to  meet 
in  a  provincial  council     His  court  received  appeals  from  the 


Ecdealisticil  Map  of  Fiance  in  the  Middle  Agei 

bishops'  courts.     Except,  however,  for  the  distinction  of  hia 
title  and  &e  £ict  that  he  generally  lived  in  an  important  city 

1  For  Ul  lllustraHon  of  provinces  and  bis)iopric»,  vx  accompanying  map  of 
France  ihoving  the  ecclesiaitial  divisions.  The  leati  of  the  archbishops  an 
iadlatod  br  8;  thoM  of  Iha  tisliops  b;  S. 
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and  often  had  vast  political  influence,  the  archbishop  was  not 
very  much  more  powerful,  as  an  officer  of  the  Church,  than  the 

other  bishops. 
Tbs  imnn-  There  is  perhaps  no  class  of  persons  in  medieeval  times 

bishopi.  whose  position  it  is  so  necessary  to  understand  as  that  of  the 

bishops.  They  were  regarded  as  the  successors  of  the  apostles, 
whose  powers  were  held  to  be  divinely  transmitted  to  them. 
They  represented   the  Church  Universal  in  their  respective 


The  Costume  of  a  Bisliop,  stiowing  Miter  and  Crosier.     From  a 
manuscr[pl  of  tbe  Iwelflb  centurj 

dioceses,  under  the  supreme  headship  of  their  "elder  brother," 
the  Bishop  of  Rome,  the  successor  of  the  chief  of  the  apostles. 
Their  insignia  of  office,  the  miter  and  crosier,  are  femiliar  to 
every  one.  E^ch  bishop  had  his  especial  church,  which  was 
called  a  cathedtal,  and  usually  surpassed  the  other  churches 
of  the  diocese  in  size  and  beauty. 

Only  a  bishop  could  ordain  new  members  of  the  clergy 
or  degrade  the  old.     He  alone  could  consecrate  churches  or 
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anoint  Icings.  He  done  could  perfotm  the  sacrament  of  con- 
finnation,  though  as  priest  he  might  administer  any  of  the  other 
sacraments.'  Aside  from  his  purely  religious  duties,  he  was 
the  oreiseer  of  all  the  churchmen  in  his  diocese,  including  the 
monks.*  He  held  a  court  where  a  great  variety  of  suits  were 
tried.  If  he  were  a  conscientious  prelate,  he  traveled  about 
his  diocese  visiting  the  parish  churches  and  the  monasteries 
to  see  if  the  priests  did  their  duty  and  the  monks  behaved* 
themselves  properly. 

In  addition  to  the  oversight  of  his  diocese,  it  was  the  bishop's  tin  btokop's 
business  to  see  to  the  lands  and  other  possessions  which  dnue*. 
belonged  to  the  bishopric.  He  had,  moreover,  to  perform 
those  governmental  duties  which  the  king,  especially  in  Ger- 
many, had  thrown  upon  him,  and  he  was  conspicuous  among 
the  monarch's  counselors.  Lastly,  the  bishop  was  usually  a 
feudal  lord,  with  the  obligations  that  that  implied.  He  might 
have  vassals  and  subvassals,  and  often  was  himself  a  vassal,  not 
only  of  the  king  but  also  of  some  neighboring  lord.  As  one 
reads  through  the  archives  of  a  bishopric,  it  is  hard  to  tell 
whether  the  bishop  should  be  called,  first  and  foremost,  a 
churchman  or  a  feudal  lord.  In  short,  the  duties  of  the  bishop 
were  as  manifold  as  those  of  the  mediaeval  Church  itself. 

The  reforms  of  Gregory  VII  had  resulted  in  placing  the  xiectlonot 
choice  of  the  bishop  in  the  hands  of  the  cathedral  chapUrf 
that  is,  the   body  of  clergy  connected  with    the  cathedral 
church.    But  this  did  not  prevent  the  king  from  suggesting  the 

1  See  below,  {St. 

*  Except   those    monuteiies   and   orden  vhon    members  were  eepedallf 

exen^led  br  the  pope  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  bishopj. 

■  Those  deigymen  who  enjoyed  the  revenuo  from  the  endowed  offices  con- 
nected with  a  cathednl  church  were  called  lanmi.  The  office  of  canon  was 
an  hmorable  ow  and  much  sought  after,  parUy  because  the  duties  were  light 
and  could  often  be  avoided  altogether.  A  scholar  like  Petftirch  might  took  to 
wch  an  oflice  as  a  means  of  support  without  dreaming  of  performing  an)' 
of  the  religious  services  which  the  position  implied.  For  an  account  of  the 
relations  between  the  chapter  and  the  bishop,  see  Emetton,  Midiaval  Bursfi, 
PP-  S49-SSO- 
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candidate,  since  the  chapter  did  not  venture  to  proceed  to  an 
election  without  procuring  a  license  from  the  king.  Otherwise 
he  might  have  refused  to  invest  the  person  they  chose  with 
the  lands  and  poUtical  prerogatives  attached  to  the  office. 

The  lowest  division  of  the  Church  was  the  parish.  This 
had  definite  limits,  although  the  parishioners  might  vary  in 
number  from  a  few  families  to  a  considerable  village  or  an 


Cantcibnry  Catheditl 

important  district  of  a  town.  At  the  head  of  the  parish  was 
the  parish  priest,  who  conducted  services  in  the  parish  church 
and  absolved,  baptized,  married,  and  buried  his  parishioners. 
The  priests  were  supposed  to  be  supported  by  the  lands 
belonging  to  the  parish  church  and  by  the  tithes.  But  both 
of  these  sources  of  income  were  often  in  the  hands  of  laymen 
or  of  a  neighboring  monastery,  while  the  priest  received  the 
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merest  pittance,  scarcely  sufficient  to  keep  soul  and  body 
tt^ether. 

The  parish  church  was  the  center  of  village  life  and  the 
priest  was  the  natural  guardian  of  the  community.  It  was 
his  business,  for  example,  to  see  that  no  undesirable  persons 
lurked  in  the  village,  —  heretics,  sorcerers,  or  lepers.  It  will 
be  observed  that  the  priest,  besides  attending  to  the  morals 
of  his  flock,  was  expected  to  see  to  their  bodily  welfare  by 
preventing  the  presence  of  those  afflicted  with  the  only  infec- 
tious disease  against  which  precautions  were  taken  in  the 
Middle  Ages.^ 

81.  The  unexampled  authority  of  the  mediEeval  Church  is,  otboiMsnea 
however,  only  partially  explained   by  its  wonderful  organi-  cuanb'i 
zation.     To  understand  the  hold  which  it  had  upon  mankind, 
we  must  consider  the  exalted  position  of  the  clergy  and  the 
teachings  of  the  Church  in  regard  to  salvation,  of  which  it 
claimed  to  be  the  exclusive  agent. 

The  clergy  were  set  apart  from  the  laity  in  several  ways.  ii»e»iM 
The  higher  orders — bishop,  priest,  deacon,  and  subdeacon  Ueeietfy. 
—  were  required  to  remain  unmarried,  and  in  this  way  were 
fteed  from  the  cares  and  interests  of  family  life.  The  Church 
held,  moreover,  that  the  higher  clergy,  when  they  had  been 
properly  ordained,  received  through  their  ordinadon  a  myste- 
rious imprint,  the  "indelible  character,"  so  that  they  could 
never  become  simple  laymen  again,  even  if  they  ceased  to 
perform  thdr  duties  altogether  or  were  cast  out  of  the  Church 
for  crime.'^Above  all,  the  clergy  alone  could  administer  the* 
laeraments  upon  which  the  salvation  of  every  individual  soul 
depended. 

I  It  shoatd  be  renKmberad  that  only  a  pirt  of  the  priests  trere  intrusted  with  tba 
care  of  wnils  in  a  pulsh.  There  vere  many  priests  among  the  wandering  monks, 
nf  wliom  something  will  be  said  presently.  See  below,  {91.  There  were  also  nany 
chantry  ptleats  whose  main  [unction  was  saying  masses  foi  the  dead  io  chapels 
and  chnrcha  endowed. with  revenue  or  lands  by  those  Mho  in  this  way  provided 
for  the  leposa  of  theit  souls  or  those  of  th^i  descendants.    Sea  below,  p.  aij. 
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Although  the  Church  believed  Aat  all  the  sacraments  were 
established  by  Christ,  it  was  not  until  the  middle  of  the  twelfth 
century  that  they  were  clearly  described.  Peter  Lombard 
(d,  1 164),  a  teacher  of  theology  at  Paris,  prepared  a  manual 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  as  he  found  them  in  the 
Scriptures  and  in  the  writings  of  the  church  KitheTs,  espe- 
cially Augustine.  These  Sentences  (L^tin,  senteniia,  opinions) 
of  Pctet  Lombard  were  very  influential,  for  they  appeared  at  a 
time  when  there  was  a  new  interest  in  theology,  particulariy 
at  Paris,  where  a  great  university  was  growing  up.' 

It  was  Peter  Lombard  who  first  distinctly  formulated  the  doc- 
trine of  the  seven  sacraments.  His  teachings  did  not  claim,  of 
course,  to  be  more  than  an  orderly  statement  and  reconcOia- 
tion  of  the  various  opinions  which  he  found  in  the  Scriptures 
and  the  church  fathers;  but  his  interpretations  and  defini- 
tions constituted  a  new  basis  for  mediaeval  theology.  Before 
his  time  the  word  saeramentutn  (that  is,  something  sacred, 
a  mystery)  was  applied  to  a  variety  of  sacred  things,  for 
example,  baptism,  the  cross.  Lent,  holy  water,  etc.  But  Peter 
Lombard  states  that  there  are  seven  sacraments,  to  wit :  bap- 
tism, confirmation,  extreme  unction,  marriage,  penance,  ordi- 
nation, and  the  Lord's  Supper.  Through  these  sacmments 
all  righteousness  cither  has  its  beginning,  or  when  begun  is 
increased,  or  if  lost  is  regained.  They  are  essential  to  salva- 
tion, and  no  one  can  be  saved  except  through  them.* 

By  means  of  the  sacraments  the  Church  accompanied  the 
faithful  through  life.  By  baptism  all  the  sin  due  to  Adam's 
&11  was  washed  away ;  through  that  door  alone  could  a  soul 
enter  the  spiritual  life.     With  the  holy  oil  and.  the  balsam, 

I  For  several  centuries  Ibe  Senitnces  vere  used  as  the  teil-book  In  all  the  divln- 
itr  schools.  Theologiins  esCa.bUsli«l  their  TepuCatioos  by  wiiCiiig  cammeatailes 
upon  them.  One  oC  I.uthei's  Rnt  acts  of  revolt  was  la  protest  against  giviog 
the  study  of  the  SiiUinces  preference  over  that  of  the  Bible  in  the  univeralUefc 

■  All  the  sacraments,  —  eg.  orders  and  matrimony,  —  are  not  necessary  to 
•very  crae.  Moreovei,  the  sincere  vriii  suffices  if  one  is  so  situatsd  thftt  ho  an- 
not  possU^  actually  iec«i*e  the  uciatnentt. ' 
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typifying  the  fi-agnince  of  righteousness,  which  were  lubbed  » 
upon  the  forehead  of  the  boy  or  girl  at  confirmation  by  the 
bishop,  the  young  were  strengthened  so  that  they  might  boldly 
confess  the  name  of  the  Lord.     If  the  believer  fell  perilously  Bxbcma 
ill,  the  pijcst  anointed  him  with  oil  in  the  name  of  the  Lord 
and  by  this  sacrament  of  extreme  unction  expelled  all  vestiges 
of  former  sin  and  refreshed  the  spirit  of  the  dying.     Throt^h 
the  priest  alone  might  marriage  be  sanctified ;  and  when  the  hutUc*. 
bonds  were  once  legally  contntcted  they  might  never  be 
sundered.     If  evil  desire,  which  baptism  lessened  but  did  psbum. 
not  remove,  led  the  Christian  into  deadly  sin,  as  it  constantly 
did,  the  Church,  through  the  sacrament  of  penance,  reconciled 
him  once  more  with  God  and  saved  him  from   the  jaws  of 
helL     For  the  priest,  through  the  sacrament  of  ordination,  < 
leceived  the  most  exalted  prerogative  of  fo^ving  sins.    He 
enjoyed,  too,  the  awfiil  power  and  privilege  of  perfbnning  the   Tha  LoiA't 
miracle  of  the  Mass,  —  of  offering  up  Christ  anew  for  the  HoIyBseha- 
remission  of  the  sinner's  guilt. 

Sa.  The  sacrament  of  penance  is,  with  the  Mass,  of  especial  The  wen- 
historical  impMtancc.  When  a  bishop  ordained  a  priest,  he  ttuMoea. 
said  to  him ;  "  Receive  ye  the  Holy  Ghost :  whose  soever  sins 
ye  forgive,  th£y  are  forgiven  them  :  whose  soever  sins  ye  retain, 
they  are  retained."  In  this  way  the  priest  was  intrusted  with 
the  keys  of  the  kingdom  of  heaven.  There  was  no  hope  of  sal- 
vation for  one  who  had  &Uen  into  mortal  sin  unless  he  received 
—  or  at  least  desired  and  sought — the  absolution  of  the  priest. 
To  one  who  scorned  the  priest's  ministrations  the  most  sincere 
and  |»ayerfiil  repentance  could  not  by  Itself  bring  forgiveness  in 
the  eyes  of  the  Church.  Before  the  priest  could  uner  the  sol- 
emn "  I  absolve  thee  from  thy  sins,"  the  sinner  most  have  duly 
confessed  his  sins  and  have  expressed  his  vehement  detestation 
of  them  and  his  firm  resolve  never  more  to  offend.  It  is  clear 
that  the  priest  could  not  pronounce  judgment  unless  he  had 
beeD  told  the  nature  of  the  case.     Nor  would  he  be  justified  in 
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absolving  an  offender  who  was  not  truly  sorry  for  what  he  had 
done.  Confession  and  penitence  were,  therefore,  necessary 
preliminaries  to  absolution.^ 

Absolution  did  not  free  the  contrite  sinner  from  all  the 
results  of  his  sin.  It  cleared  the  soul  of  the  deadly  guilt  which 
would  otherwise  have  been  punished  by  everlasting  suffering, 
but  did  not  exempt  the  penitent  from  temporal  penalties. 
These  might  be  imposed  by  the  priest  in  this  world  or  suffered 
after  death  in  the  fires  of  purgatory,  which  cleansed  the  soul 
and  prepared  it  for  heaven. 

The  punishment  prescribed  by  the  priest  was  called  penance. 
This  took  a  great  variety  of  forms.  It  might  consist  in  fast- 
ing, repeating  prayers,  visiting  holy  places,  or  abstaining  from 
one's  ordinary  amusements.  A  journey  to  the  Holy  Land  was 
regarded  as  taking  the  place  of  all  penance.  Instead,  however, 
of  requiring  the  penitent  actually  to  perform  the  fasts,  pi^im- 
ages,  or  other  sacrifices  imposed  as  penance  by  the  priest,  the 
Church  early  permitted  him  to  change  his  penance  into  a  con. 
tribution,  to  be  applied  to  some  pious  enterprise,  like  building 
a  church  or  bridge,  or  caring  for  the  poor  and  sick. 

The  priest  not  only  forgave  sin ;  he  was  also  empowered  to 
perform  the  stupendous  miracle  of  the  Mass.'  The  early 
Christians  had  celebrated  the  Lord's  Supper  or  Holy  Eucharist 
in  various  ways  and  entertained  various  conceptions  of  its 
nature  and  significance.  Gradually  the  idea  came  to  be  uni- 
versally accepted  that  by  the  consecration  of  the  bread  and 
the  wine  the  whole  substance  of  the  bread  was  converted  into 
the  substance  of  the  body  of  Christ,  and  the  whole  substance 
of  the  wine  into  his  blood.  This  change  was  termed  traniuS- 
stantiation.  The  Church  believed,  further,  that  in  this  sacm- 
ment  Christ  was  offered  up  anew,  as  he  had  been  on  the  cross, 

arly  practice  in  the  Church.  Innocent  III  and  the 
e  it  obligatoiy  by  requiring  the  faithful  to  txmltaa  >t 
tima.    Fnr  ncnniaau,  ue  Xtadimgi,  Cbaptet  XVL 
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as  a  sacrifice  to  God.  This  sacrifice  might  be  performed  for 
the  sins  of  the  absent  as  well  as  of  the  present,  and  for  the 
dead  as  well  as  for  the  living.  Moreover,  Christ  was  to  be 
worshiped  under  the  fbrm  of  the  bread,  or  host  (Latin,  hoslia, 
sacrifice),  with  the  highest  form  of  adoration.  The  host  was 
to  be  borne  about  in  solemn  procession  when  God  was  to  be 
especially  propitiated,  as  in  the  case  of  a  famine  or  plague. 

This  conception  of  the  Mass  as  a  sacrifice  had  some  impor-  coBHqntDOM 
tant  practical  consequences.  It  became  the  most  exalted  of  UitHaiauB 
the  fiinctlons  of  the  priest  and  the  very  center  of  the  Church's 
services.  Besides  the  public  masses  for  the  people,  private 
ones  were  constantly  celebrated  for  the  benefit  of  individuals, 
esp^ially  of  the  dead.  Foundations  were  created,  the  income 
of  which  went  to  support  priests  for  the  single  purpose  of  say- 
ing daily  masses  for  the  repose  of  the  soul  of  the  donor  or  those 
oftbe  members  of  his  &mily.  It  was  also  a  common  practice  to 
bestow  gifts  upon  churches  and  monasteries  on  condition  that 
annual  or  more  frequent  masses  should  be  said  for  the  giver. 

83.   The  sublime  prerogatives  of  the  Church,  together  with  TMOomiiust 

its  tmrivaled  organization  and  vast  wealth,' combined  to  make  t^  cint; 

its  officers,  the  clergy,  the  most  powerful  social  class  of  the  loiineioi 

Middle  Ages.    They  held  the  keys  of  heaven  and  without 

their  aid  no  one  could  hope  to  enter  in.    By  excommunication 

they  could  not  only  cast  an  offender  out  of  the  Church,  but 

also  forbid  his  fellow-men  to  associate  with  him,  since  he  was 

accursed  and  consigned  to  Satan.     By  means  of  the  inlerdiet 

they  could  suspend  the  consolations  of  religion  in  a  whole  city 

or  country  by  closing  the  church  doors  and  prohibiting  all 

public  services.' 

The  influence  of  the  clergy  was  greatly  enhanced  by  the  Tbeirmo- 
r        ,      T-       ■  Mpoiyoitiw 

act  that  they  atone  were  educated.     For  six  or  seven  centu-  adTuitaiM 

ries  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Roman  government  in  the  West, 

aboTc,  p.  18],  uid  Trantlatiata  and  RtfritUt,  VoL  IV,  No.  4,  for 
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very  few  outsi<)e  of  the  clergy  ever  dreamed  of  studying  or 
even  of  learning  to  read  and  write.  Even  in  the  thirteenth 
century  an  offender  who  wished  to  prove  that  he  belonged  to 
the  clergy,  in  order  that  he  might  be  tried  by  a  church  court, 
bad  only  to  show  that  he  could  read  a  single  line ;  for  it  was 
assumed  by  the  judges  that  no  one  unconnected  with  the 
Church  could  read  at  all.^ 

It  was  therefore  inevitable  that  almost  all  the  books  should 
be  written  by  priests  and  monks  and  that  the  clergy  should 
become  the  ruling  power  in  all  intellectual,  artistic,  and  literary 
matters,  — the  chief  guardians  and  promoters  of  civilization. 
Moreover,  the  civil  government  was  forced  to  rely  upon  church- 
men to  write  out  the  public  documents  and  proclaniation3. 
The  priests  and  monks  held  the  pen  for  the  king.  Repre- 
sentatives of  the  clergy  sat  in  the  king's  councib  and  acted 
as  his  ministers;  in  £ict,  the  conduct  of  the  government 
largely  devolved  upon  them.* 

The  offices  in  the  Church  were  open  to  all  ranks  of  men, 

.  and  many  of  the  popes  themselves  sprang  from  the  hum- 
blest classes.  The  Church  thus  constantly  recruited  its  ranks 
with  fresh  blood.  No  one  held  an  office  simply  because  his 
&ther  had  held  it  before  him,  as  was  the  case  in  the  civil 
government. 
The  man  who  entered  the  service  of  the  Church  "was  released 

I  from  the  distraction  of  family  cares  and  the  seduction  of  family 
ties.  The  Church  was  his  country  and  his  home  and  its  inter- 
ests were  his  own.  The  moral,  intellectual,  and  physical  forces, 
which  throughout  the  laity  were  divided  between  the  claims  of 
patriotism,  the  selfish  struggle  for  advancement,  the  provision 
for  wife  and  children,  were  in  the  Church  consecrated  to  a 
common  end,  in  the  success  of  which  all  might  hope  to  share, 

1  The  priTJI^  dL  being  tried  b;  chuichmen,  which  ill  conneded  with  the 
Church  chimed,  was  called  btn^t  BfcUrgf.     See  Rtadingi,  Chapter  XVI. 

*  The  bishops  stiO  constitute  an  important  element  in  the  upper  houses  ol 
parUament  In  Kvnnl  European  countries. 
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vtiile  all  were  assured  of  the  necessities  of  existence,  and  were 
relieved  of  anxiety  as  to  the  fiilure,"  The  Church  was  thus 
"  an  arniy  encamped  on  the  soil  of  Christendom,  with  its  out- 
posts eveiywheie,  subject  to  the  most  efficient  discipline,  ani- 
mated with  a  common  purpose,  every  soldier  panoplied  with 
inviolability  and  anned  with  the  tremendous  weapons  which 
slew  the  soul  "  (Lea). 

General  Berilng.  — Cutts,  Parish  PrUsU  and  thiir  Ptepli  (F  4 
J.  B.  Young,  J3.00).  PbeVott,  L'&glitt  it  Itl  Camfagiut  au  Mej/en 
Agt  (PariB,  %i.y>). 
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HEKEST  AlfD  THE  FRUSS 

Tha  qnoiuiui  84.  It  IS  natural  to  ask  whether  the  commanderB  of  the 
■ctcrof  tbs  great  anny  which  made  up  the  Church  proved  valiant  leaders 
ci«iE7-  in  the  eternal  warfare  against  evil.     Did  they,  on  the  whole, 

resist  the  temptations  which  their  almost  limitless  power  and 
wealth  constantly  placed  in  their  way?  Did  they  use  their 
vast  resources  to  advance  the  cause  of  the  Great  Leader 
whose  humble  followers  and  servants  they  claimed  to  be? 
Or  were  they,  on  the  contrary,  selfish  and  corrupt,  turning 
the  teachings  of  the  Church  to  their  own  advantage,  and 
discrediting  its  doctrines  in  the  eyes  of  the  people  by  flagrant 
maladministration  and  personal  wickedness? 
Ttoiabtoi  No  simple  answer  to  this  question  is  possible.  One  who 
BotoHta  realizes  how  completely  the  Church  dominated  every  human 
interest  and  influenced  every  department  of  life  in  the  Middle 
Ages  must  hesitate  to  attempt  to  balance  the  good  and  evil  to 
be  placed  to  its  account.  That  the  Church  conferred  incal- 
culable benefits  upon  western  Europe,  few  noil  question.  To 
say  nothing  of  its  chief  mission,  —  the  moral  uplifting  of  man- 
kind through  the  Christian  religion,  —  we  have  seen  how,  under 
its  auspices,  the  barbarians  were  civilized  and  brought  into  the 
&mily  of  nations,  how  violence  was  checked  by  the  "  Truce  of 
God,"  and  how  an  educated  class  was  maintained  durii^  the 
centuries  when  few  laymen  could  either  read  or  write.  These 
are  only  the  more  obvious  of  its  achievements ;  the  solace  and 
protection  which  it  afforded  to  the  weak,  the  wretched,  and 
tike  heart-sore,  no  one  can  assume  to  estimate. 
h6 
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On  the  other  hand,  no  one  can  read  the  sources  of  our  Thaoomp- 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Church  without  perceiviDg  cUrir. 
that  there  were  always*  bad  clergymen  who  abused  their 
high  prerogatives.  Many  bishops  and  priests  were  no  more 
worthy  to  be  intrusted  with  their  extensive  powers  than  the 
unscrupulous  office-seekers  to  whom  high  stations  in  our 
modem  governments  sometimes  fall. 

Yet  as  we  read  the  (iery  denunciations  of  the  clergy's  evil  Tssdnicyto 
practices,  which  may  be  found  in  the  records  of  nearly  every  tha  «vu  in 
age,  we  must  not  forget  that  the  critic  is  always  prone  to  take 
the  good  for  granted  and  to  dwell  upon  the  evil.  This  is 
particularly  true  in  dealing  with  a  great  religious  institution, 
where  corruption  is  especially  shocking.  One  wicked  bishop, 
or  one  form  of  oppres^n  or  immorality  among  the  clergy, 
made  a.  fax  deeper  impression  than  the  humble  virtues  of  a 
himdred  dutiful  and  God-fearing  priests.  If,  however,  we 
mAe  all  due  allowance  for  the  good  which  escaped  the  writers 
of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries^  it  must  be  admitted  by 
all  who  read  their  testimony  that  they  give  us  a  gloomy  picture 
of  the  life  of  many  prelates,  priests,  and  monks,  and  of  the 
startling  variety  of  abuses  which  developed  in  the  Church, 

Gregory  VII  im^ned  that  the  reason  for  the  existence  of  mnputlou 
bad  clergymen  was  that  the  kings  and  feudal  lords  forced  their  amons  £• 
favorites  into  the  offices  of  the  Church.  The  root  of  the  diffi- 
culty lay,  however,  in  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Church 
itsel£  It  would  have  needed  saints  always  to  exercise  right- 
eously the  tremendous  powers  which  the  clergy  had  acquired, 
and  to  resist  the  temptations  to  which  they  were  subjected. 
When  we  consider  the  position  of  a  rich  prelate,  it  is  not  sur- 
prising that  corruption  abounded.  The  offices  of  the  Church 
offered  the  same  possibilities  of  money-making  that  civil 
offices,  especially  those  in  the  great  American  cities,  offer  to 
the  mere  schemer  to-day.  The  descriptions  of  some  of  the 
chnichmeD  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  remind 
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ns  £tr  more  of  die  professional  poKtician  than  of  a  modem 
clergyman,  whether  Catholic  or  Protestant, 

Tha  chief  85.   At  least  a  brief  description  of  the  more  notorious  fonns 

minwciaii  in  of  coiTUption  among  the  clergy  will  be  necessary  to  an  under- 
standing of  the  various  heresies  or  revolts  against  the  Church. 
These  began  seriously  to  threaten  its  power  in  the  twelfth 
century  and  culminated  in  the  successful  Protestant  revolt  of 
the  sixteenth.  The  vices  of  the  clei^  serve  to  account  also 
for  the  appearance  of  the  begging  monks,  the  Franciscans  and 
Dominicans,  and  to  explain  the  need  of  the  great  reform  which, 
they  undertook  in  the  thirteenth  century. 

simony.  In  the   first  place,  there  was  simony,  a  disease   so  deep- 

seated  and  persistent  that  Innocent  III  declared  it  incurable. 
This  has  already  been  described  in  an  eariier  chapter.  Even 
boys  were  made  bishops  and  abbots  through  the  influence  of 
their  friends  and  relatives.  Wealthy  bishoprics  and  monas- 
teries were  considered  by  feudal  lords  an  admirable  means 
of   support    for   their    younger  sons,    since    the   eldest  bom 

The  voiidir    usually  inherited  the  fief.    The  life  led  by  bishops  and  abbots 

umalnuoy  was  often  merely  that  of  a  feudal  prince.     If  a  prelate  had  a 
blahuiand  r  r 

■bboti.  taste  for  nghting,  he  organized  military  expeditions  for  con- 

quest or  to  satisfy  a  grudge  against  a  neighbor,  exactly  as  if 
he  belonged  to  the  belhcose  laity  of  the  period. 

Besides  simony  and  the  scandalous  lives  of  many  of  the  clergy, 
here  were  other  evils  which  brought  the  Church  into  disrepute. 
While  the  popes  themselves,  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cen- 
turies, were  usually  excellent  men  and  sometimes  distinguished 
statesmen,  who  honestly  endeavored  to  exalt  the  vast  institution 
over  which  they  presided,  their  ofhcials,  who  tried  the  innumer- 
able cases  which  were  brought  to  the  papal  court,  had  a  repu- 
tation tor  grave  corruption.'  It  was  generally  believed  that  the 
decision  was  always  in  b^vor  of  him  who  could  pay  most  and 
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that  the  poor  received  scant  atteodon.  The  bleeps'  courts 
were  notorious  for  their  oppresdoo,  since  a  considerable  por- 
tion of  the  bishop's  iix:ome,  lik£  that  of  the  feudal  lord,  came 
from  the  lines  imposed  upon  those  condemned  by  lus  officials. 
The  same  person  was  sometimes  summoned  to  different  courts 
at  the  same  time  and  then  fined  for  neglecting  to  appear  at 
one  or  the  other. 

As  for  the  parish  priests,  they  appear  often  to  have  followed  Tta  MiUh 
the  demoralizing  example  set  by  their  superiors.     The  acts  of  no  tnttai 
church  councils  Indicate  that  the  priest  sometimes  turned  his  *ap«ilMi. 
parsonage  into  a  shop  and  sold  wine  or  other  commodities. 
He  further  increased  his  income,  as  we  have  seen,  by  demand- 
ing fees  for  merely  doing  his  duty  in  baptizing,  confessing, 
absolving,  marrying,  and  burying  his  parishioners. 

The  monks  of  the  twelfth  century,  with  some  remari^able 
exceptions,  did  little  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  secular 
clergy.*  Instead  of  instructing  the  people  and  setting  before 
them  an  example  of  a  pure  and  holy  life,  they  enjoyed  no 
better  reputation  than  the  bishops  and  priests.  Efforts  were 
made,  however,  by  newly  founded  orders  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries  —  hke  that  of  the  Cistercians  to  which 
St.  Bernard  belonged  —  to  reform  the  monks. 

The  universal  impression  of  selfishness  and  depravity  which  CsmetiM 
the  corrupt  churchmen  made  upon  all  observers  is  reflected  raoaeniied 
in  innumerable  writings  of  the  time,  —  in  the  letters  of  the  dsnmediir 
popes,  in  the  exhortations  of  holy  i 

the  acts  of  the  councils,  in  the  satirical  poems  of  the  popular 
troubadours  and  the  sprightly  versifiers  of  the  courts.'  All 
agree  in  denouncing  the  iniquity  of  the  clergy,  their  greed,  and 
their  reckless  disregard  of  their  sacred  duties.     St.  Bernard 

1  It  must  Dot  lie  foipitten  that  the  monlu  irere  regarded  as  belonging  to  the 
dsrE7.  For  the  varions  new  oiden  of  monki  and  the  condltians  in  Ihe  nuHi- 
usteries.  >a  Hunro,  Miiimal  Hiitorj,  Chapter  XII,  and  Jeswpp,  Cemitg  af 
tin  FHoTI,  Chapter  III,  "t>aily  Life  in  a  Medizval  Monaateiy." 

>  Se*  Sfodhii,  Chaptec  XVIL 
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sadly  asks,  "  Whom  can  you  show  me  among  the  prelates  who 
does  not  seek  rather  to  empty  the  pockets  of  his  flock  than  to 
subdue  their  vices?  " 
Tiiekr  86.   The  evils  which  the  churchmen  themselves  so  frankly 

the  chnich.  admitted  could  not  escape  the  notice  and  comment  of  laymen. 
But  while  the  better  element  among  the  clerg-y  vigorously 
ui^^  a  reform  of  the  existing  abuses,  no  churchman  dreamed 
of  denying  the  truth  of  the  Church's  doctrines  or  the  efficacy 
of  its  ceremonies.  Among  the  laity,  however,  certain  popular 
leaders  arose  who  declared  that  the  Church  was  the  syna- 
gc^e  of  Satan  ;  that  no  one  ought  any  longer  to  rely  upon  it 
for  his  salvation ;  that  all  its  elaborate  ceremonies  were  worse 
than  useless ;  that  its  masses,  holy  water,  and  relics  were  mere 
money-getting  devices  of  a  depraved  priesthood  and  helped 
no  one  to  heaven.  These  bold  rebels  against  the  Church 
naturally  found  a  hearing  among  those  who  felt  that  the  minis- 
trations of  a  wicked  priest  could  not  possibly  help  a  sinner, 
as  well  as  among  those  who  were  exasperated  by  the  tithes 
and  other  ecclesiastical  dues. 
Wtntt.  Those  who  questioned  the  teachings  of  the  Church  and  pro- 

posed to  cast  off  its  authority  were,  according  to  the  accepted 
view  of  the  time,  guilty  of  the  supreme  crime  of  heresy.  To 
the  orthodox  believer  nothing  could  exceed  the  guilt  of  one 
who  committed  treason  against  God  by  rejecting  the  religion 
which  had  been  handed  down  in  the  Roman  Church  from 
the  immediate  followers  of  his  Son.  Moreover,  doubt  and 
unbelief  were  not  merely  sin,  they  were  revolt  against  the  most 
powerful  social  institution  of  the  time,  which,  in  spite  of  the 
depravity  of  some  of  its  officials,  continued  to  be  venerated  by 
people  at  large  throughout  western  Europe.  The  extent  and 
character  of  the  heresies  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  cenmries 
and  the  efforts  of  the  Church  to  suppress  them  by  persuasion, 
by  fire  and  sword,  and  by  the  stem  court  of  the  Inquisition, 
form  a  strange  and  terrible  chapter  in  mediaeval  history. 
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The  heietics  were  of  two  sorts.  One  ckss  merely  abjured  the  Twoei 
practices  and  some  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Chuicb  while  they  remained  Christians  and  endeavoied  to 
imitate  as  nearly  as  possible  the  simple  life  of  Christ  and  the 
apostles.  On  the  other  hand,  there  were  popular  leaders  who 
taught  that  the  Christian  rehgion  was  iaise.  They  held  that 
there  were  two  principles  in  the  universe,  the  good  and  the 
evil,  which  were  forever  fighting  for  the  victory.  They  asserted 
that  the  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  was  really  the  evil 
power,  and  that  it  was,  therefore,  the  evil  power  whom  the 
Catholic  Church  worshiped. 

This  latter  heresy  was  a  very  old  one,  by  which  even  tIwah 
St.  Augustine  had  been  fascinated  in  his  early  years.  It  was 
revived  in  Italy  in  the  eleventh  century  and  became  very 
popular,  especially  in  southern  France,  in  the  twelfth.  Its 
adherents  called  themselves  Cathari  (the  pure),  but  we  shall 
call  them  Albigenses,  a  name  derived  from  the  tovm  of  AlH 
in  southern  France,  where  they  were  very  numerous,* 

Among  those  who  continued  to  accept  the  Christian  faith  Tbawi 
but  refused  to  obey  the  clergy  on  account  of  their  wickedness, 
the  most  important  sect  was  that  of  the  Waldensians.  These 
were  followers  of  Peter  Waldo  of  Lyons,  who  gave  up  all  their 
property  and  lived  a  life  of  apostolic  poverty.  They  went 
about  preaching  the  Gospel  and  expounding  the  Scriptures, 
which  they  translated  into  the  language  of  the  people.  They 
made  many  converts,  and  before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  cen- 
tury there  were  great  numbers  of  them  scattered  throughout 
western  Europe. 

The  Church  did  not  wish  to  condemn  the  efforts  of  good 
and  simple  men  to  imitate  as  exactly  as  possible  the  life  of 
Christ  and  the  apostles.  Nevertheless  these  laymen,  who 
claimed  the  right  to  preach  and  hear  confession,  and  who 
asserted  that  prayer  was  quite  as  efficacious  when  uttered  in 

>  Sm  SmUngi,  Chapter  XVII,  for  lbs  belMs  of  the  AlUfeoMi. 
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bed  or  in  a  stable  as  in  a  church,  seemed  clearly  to  call  in 
question  the  general  belief  in  the  Church  as  the  exclusive 
agent  of  salvation,  and  seriously  to  threaten  its  influence 
among  the  people. 

Before  the  end  of.  the  twelfth  century  the  secular  rulers 
began  to  take  notice  of  heresy.  Heniy  II  of  England,  in  1 166, 
ordered  that  no  one  should  harbor  heretics  in  England,  and  that 
any  house  in  which  they  were  received  should  be  burned. 
The  king  of  Aragon  decreed  (i  194}  that  any  one  who  listened 
to  the  preaching  of  the  Waldensians,  or  even  gave  them  food, 
should  suffer  the  penalties  for  treason  and  should  have  his 
properly  conHscated  by  the  state.  These  are  the  beginnings 
of  a  series  of  pitiless  decrees  which  even  the  most  enUghtened 
kings  of  the  thirteenth  century  issued  against  all  who  should 
be  convicted  of  belonging  either  to  the  Albigenses  or  the 
Waldensians.  The  Church  and  the  civil  government  agreed  that 
heretics  were  dangerous  to  the  welfare  of  both,  and  that  they 
were  criminals  deserving  the  terrible  death  of  burning  alive.' 

It  is  very  difficult  for  us  who  live  in  a  tolerant  age  to 
understand  the  universal  and  deep-rooted  horror  of  heresy 
which  prevailed  not  only  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, but  also  down  at  least  to  the  eighteenth.  Too  much  stress 
cannot  be  laid  upon  the  &ct  that  heresy  was  considered 
treason  against  an  institution  which  practically  all,  both  the 
learned  and  the  unlearned,  agreed  was  not  only  essential  to 
salvation  but  was  necessary  also  to  order  and  civilization.  Frank 
criticism  of  the  evil  lives  of  the  clergy,  not  excluding  the  pope 
himself,  was  common  enough.  But  this  did  not  constitute 
heresy.  .One  might  believe  that  the  pope  and  half  the  bishops 
were  bad  men,  and  yet  in  no  way  question  the  necessity  for 
the  Church's  existence  or  the  truth  of  every  one  of  its  dog- 
mas ;  just  as  nowadays  we  might  call  particular  rulers  and 

In    TranitMoHS  md  Rt/rinlt, 
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govemmeat  officials  fools  or  tnaves,  without  being  suspected 
of  repndiating  govemiQcnt  altogether,  '^'he  heretic  was  the 
anarchist  of  the  Middle  Agea.  He  did  not  simply  denounce 
the  immorality  of  the  ofhceis  of  the  Church  ;  he  claimed  that 
the  Church  was  worse  than  useless.  He  sought  to  lead  people 
to  throw  off  their  all^iance  to  it  and  to  disregard  its  laws  and 
commands.  The  Church  and  the  civil  government  conse- 
quently proceeded  against  him  as  against  an  enemy  of  society 
and  order.  Heresy  was,  moreover,  a  contagious  disease,  and 
spread  rapidly  and  nnobserved,  so  that  to  the  rulers  of  the 
times  even  the  harshest  measures  appeared  justifiable  in  order 
to  prevent  its  dissemination. 

87*  There  were  several  ways  of  opposing  heresy.     First,  a  Sfirinnt 
reform  of  the  character  of  the  clergy  and  a  suppression  of  the   appostnc 
abuses  in  the  Church  would  have  removed  a  great  cause  of 
that  discontent  to  which  the  writers  of  the  time  attributed  the 
rapid  growth  of  heresy.    The  attempt  of  Innocent  III  to  inttnu 
improve  the  conditions  in  the  Church  by  summoning  a  great 
council  at  Rome  in  lais  failed,  however,  and,  according  to 
his  successor,  matters  grew  worse  rather  than  better. 

A  second  plan  was  to  organize  an  expedition  against  the  Bzteniiiui- 
rebels  and  annihilate  them  by  the  sword.  This  policy  was  (worST 
only  possible  if  a  large  number  of  heretics  could  be  found  in 
a  dngle  district.  In  southern  France  there  were  many  adher- 
ents of  both  the  Albigenses  and  the  Waldensians,  especially 
in  the  county  of  Toulouse.  At  the  beginning  of  the  thirteenth 
century  there  was  in  this  region  an  open  contempt  for  the 
Chnrch  and  a  bold  defense  of  heretical  teachings  even  among 
the  higher  classes. 

Against  the  people  of  this  flourishing  land  Innocent  III  Aiutsntiu 
p[;eached  a  crusade  in  1208.    An  army  under  Simon  de  Mont- 
fort  *  marched  from  northern  France  into  the  doomed  region 
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and,  after  one  of  the  most  atrocioua  and  bloody  wars  upon 
record,  suppressed  the  heresy  by  wholesale  slaughter.  At  the 
same  time  the  wat  checked  the  civilization  and  destroyed  the 
prosperity  of  the  most  enlightened  portion  of  France. 

The  third  and  most  pennanent  defense  against  heresy  was 
the  establishment,  under  the  headship  of  the  pope,  of  a  sys- 
tem of  tribunals  designed  to  ferret  out  secret  cases  of  tmbelief 
and  bring  the  offenders  to  punishment.  These  courts  of 
experts,  who  devoted  their  whole  attention  to  the  discovery 
and  conviction  of  heresy,  constituted  the  Holy  Inquisition, 
which  gradually  took  form  after  the  Albigen»an  crusade.  We 
cannot  stop  to  describe  these  courts,  which  became  especially 
notorious  in  Spain  some  tivo  centuries  after  their  establish- 
ment. The  unfairness  of  the  trials  and  the  cruel  treatment 
to  which  those  suspected  of  heresy  were  subjected,  through 
long  imprisonment  or  torture  —  inflicted  with  the  hope  of 
forcing  them  to  confess  their  crime  or  implicate  othe,rs  — 
have  rendered  the  name  of  the  Inquisition  infamous. 

Without  by  any  means  attempting  to  defend  the  methods 
employed,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  inquisitors  were  often 
earnest  and  upright  men  whose  feelings  were  not  unlike  those 
of  a  New  England  judge  presiding  at  a  witch  trial  in  the  seven- 
teenth century.  The  methods  of  procedure  of  the  Inquisition 
were  not  more  cruel  than  those  used  in  the  secular  courts  of 
the  period. 

The  assertion  of  the  suspected  person  that  he  was  not  a 
heredc  did  not  receive  any  attention,  for  it  was  assumed  that 
he  would  naturally  deny  his  guilt,  as  would  any  other  criminal. 
A  person's  belief  had,  therefore,  to  be  judged  by  outward  acts. 
Consequendy  one  might  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  Inquisition 
by  mere  inadvertent  conversation  with  a  heretic,  by  some 
nnintentional  neglect  to  show  due  respect  toward  the  Church 
rites,  or  by  the  malicious  testimony  of  one's  neighbors.  This 
is  really  the  most  dreadfiil  aspect  of  the  Inquisition  and  its 
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procedure.  It  put  a  pTemium  oa  talebearing  and  resorted 
to  mcst  cruel  means  to  convict  those  who  caraestly  denied 
that  their  belie&  were  different  from  those  of  the  Church. 

If  the  suspected  peison  confessed  his  guilt  and  abjured  his  Fatsof  tin 
heresy,  he  was  forgiven  and  received  back  into  the  Chuich ;  haretlc. 
but  a  penance  of  life  impiisonment  was  imposed  upon  him  as 
a  fitting  means  of  wiping  away  the  unspeakable  sin  of  which 
he  had  been  guilty.  If  he  remained  impenitent,  he  was 
"  relaxed  to  the  secular  ann "  * ;  that  is  to  say,  the  Church, 
whose  law  forbade  it  to  shed  blood,  handed  over  the  convicted 
person  to  the  civil  power,  which  burned  blm  alive  without 
further  trial. 

88.  We  may  now  turn   to   that  fax  more  cheerful  and  Foaidiuoi 
effective  method  of  meeting  the  opponents  of  the  Church,  cutindan. 
which  may  be  said  to  have  been  discovered  by  St.  Francis 
of  Assist.     His  teachings  and  the  example  of  his  beautiful  life 
probably  did  fai  more  to  secure  continued  allegiance  to  the 
Church  than  all  the  hideous  devices  of  the  Inquisition. 

We  have  seen  how  the  Waldensians  tried  to  better  the 
world  by  living  simple  lives  and  preaching  the  Gospel.  Owing 
to  the  disfavor  of  the  church  authorities,  who  declared  their 
teachings  erroneous  and  dangerous,  they  were  prevented  from 
publicly  carrying  on  their  missionary  work.  Yet  all  conscien- 
tious men  agreed  with  the  Waldensians  that  the  world  was  in 
a  sad  plight  owing  to  the  negligence  and  the.  misdeeds  of  the 
clei^.  St.  Francis  and  St.  Dominic  strove  to  meet  the  needs 
of  their  time  by  inventing  a  new  kind  of  clergyman,  the 
begging  brother,  dt  mendicant  friar  (Latin, /ra/er,  brother). 
He  was  to  do  just  what  the  bishops  and  parish  priests  ordi- 
narily failed  to  do,  —  namely,  lead  a  holy  life  of  self-sacrifice, 
defend  the  orthodox  belief  against  the  reproaches  and  attacks 
of  the  heretics,  and  awaken  the  people  at  large  to  a  new 
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spintual  life.  The  founding  of  the  mendicant  orders  is  one 
of  the  most  important  and  interesting  events  of  the  Middle 
Ages, 

There  is  no  more  lovely  and  fascinating  figure  in  all  his- 
tory than  St.  Francis.  He  was  born  (probably  in  1182)  at 
Assisi,  a  little  town  in  central  Italy.  H,e  was  the  son  of  a 
well-to-do  merchant,  and  during  his  early  youth  he  lived  a 
very  gay  life,  spending  his  father's  money  freely.  He  read 
the  French  romances  of  the  time  and  dreamed  of  imitating 
the  brave  knights  whose  adventures  they  described.  Although 
his  companions  were  wild  and  reckless,  there  was  a  delicacy 
and  chivalry  in  Francis'  own  make-up  which  made  him  hate 
all  things  coarse  and  heartless.  When  later  he  voluntarily 
became  a  beggar,  his  ragged  coat  still  covered  a  true  poet  and 
knight. 

The  contrast  between  his  own  life  of  luxury  and  the  sad  ?tate 
of  the  poor  early  afflicted  him.  When  he  was  about  twenty, 
after  a  long  and  serious  illness  which  made  a  break  in  his  gay 
life  and  gave  him  time  to  think,  be  suddenly  lost  his  love  for 
the  old  pleasures  and  began  to  consort  with  the  destitute,  above 
all  with  the  lepers.  Now  Francis,  being  delicately  ot^anized 
and  nurtured,  especially  loathed  these  miserable  creatures, 
but  he  forced  himself  to  kiss  their  hands,  as  if  they  were  his 
friends,  and  to  wash  their  sores.  So  he  gained  a  great  victory 
over  himself,  and  that  which  seemed  bitter  to  him  became, 
as  he  says,  "sweet  and  easy," 

His  father  does  not  appear  to  have  had  any  fondness  what- 
ever for  beggars,  and  the  relations  between  him  and  his  son 
grew  more  and  more  strained.  When  finally  he  threatened  to 
disinherit  the  young  man,  Francis  cheerfully  agreed  to  sur- 
render all  right  to  his  inheritance.  Stripping  off  his  clothes 
and  giving  them  back  to  his  father,  be  accepted  the  worn-out 
garment  of  a  gardener  and  became  a  homeless  hermit,  busying 
himself  in  repairing  the  dilapidated  chapels  near  Assid. 
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One  day  in  February,  1209,  as  he  was  Sstcning  to  Mass,  atbeUsTM 
dte  priest,  turning  toward  him  by  chance,  read :  "And  as  ye  >  diraet 
go,  preach,  saying,  The  kingdom  of  heaven  is.  at  hand. .  . ,  emtm. 
Get  you  no  gold,  nor  silver,  nor  brass  in  your  purses,  no  wallet 
for  your  journey,  neither  two  coats,  nor  shoes,  nor  staff ;  for 
the  laborer  is  worthy  of  his  food  "  (Matt.  x.  7-10).    This 
seemed  to  the  expectant  Francis  the  answer  of  Christ  himself 
to  his  longings  for  guidance.    Here  was  a  complete  programme 
laid  out  for  him.     Me  threw  aside  his  stick,  wallet,  and  shoes 
and  resolved  thereafter  to  lead,  literally  and  absolutely,  the  life 
the  apostles  had  led. 

He  began  to  preach  in  a  simple  way,  and  before  long  a  rich  prueu 
fellow-townsman  resolved  to  sell  all  and  give  to  the  poor,  and  ■raMAtad 
folloir  Francis'  example.    Others  soon  joined  them,  and  these  ioiiow«n. 
joyous  penitents,  free  of  worldly  burdens,  calling  themselves 
"God's   troubadours,"  went  barefoot  and  moneyless  about 
central  Italy  preaching  the  Gospel.     Some  of  those  they  met 
"listened  willingly,  others  scoffed,  the  greater  number  over- 
whelmed them  with  questions,  'Whence  come  you?    Of  what 
order  are  you  ? '  and  they,  though  sometimes  it  was  wearisome 
to  answer,  said  simply,  'We  are  penitents,  natives  of  the  city 
of  Assisi.' " 

When,  with  a  dozen  followers,  Francis  appealed  to  the  pope  Sseuand 
in  1210  to  approve  his  plan.  Innocent  III  hesitated.  He  trntmutt 
did  not  believe  that  any  one  could  lead  a  life  of  absolute 
poverty.  Then  might  not  these  ragged,  ill-kempt  vagabonds 
appear  to  condemn  the  Church  by  adopting  a  life  so  different 
from  that  of  the  rich  and  comfortable  clergy?  Yet  if  he  dis- 
approved the  friars,  he  would  seem  to  disapprove  at  the  same 
time  Christ's  directions  to  his  apostles.  He  finally  decided 
to  give  bis  oral  sanction  and  to  authorize  the  brethren  to 
continue  their  missions.  They  were  to  receive  the  tonsure, 
and  to  come  under  the  spiritual  autbori^  of  the  Roman 
Church. 
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xunoauj  89.   Seven  ^ears  later,  when  Francis'  followers  had  gieatl; 

uun.  increased,  missionary  work  was  begun  on  a  large  scale,  and 

brethren  were. dispatched  to  Germany,  Hungary,  France,  Spain, 
and  even  to  Syria.     It  was  not  long  before  an  English  chroni- 
cler was  telling  with  wonder  of  the  arrival  in  hb  country  of 
these  barefoot  men,  in  their  patched  gowns  and  with  ropes 
about  their  waists,  who,  with  Christian  faith,  took  no  thought 
for  the  morrow,  believing  that  their  Heavenly  Father  knew 
what  things  they  had  need  of. 
mndi  did         The  ill  treatment  which  the  friais  received  in  their  distant 
tetonnda       joumeys  led  them  to  appeal  to  the  pope  for  a  letter  which 
order.  should  request  the  faithful  everywhere  to  treat  them  kindly, 

since  they  were  good  Catholics.  This  was  the  beginning  of 
numberless  privileges  from  the  pope.  It  grieved  Francis,  how- 
ever, to  see  his  little  band  of  companions  converted  into  a  great 
and  powerful  order.  He  foresaw  that  they  would  soon  cease 
to  lead  their  simple,  holy  life,  and  would  become  ambitious 
and  perhaps  rich.  "I,  little  Brother  Francis,"  he  writes, 
"desire  to  follow  the  life  and  the  poverty  of  Jesus  Christ, 
persevering  therein  tmtil  the  end ;  and  I  heg  you  all  and 
exhort  you  to  persevere  always  in  this  most  holy  life  of  pov- 
erty, and  take  good  care  never  to  depart  from  it  upon  the 
advice  and  teachings  of  anyone  whomsoever." 
Prcncii  Francis  sorrowfully  undertook  to  draw  up  a  new  and  more 

drawl  DP  >      elaborate  constitution  to  take  the  place  of  the  few  Gospel 
thB  gvidanca    passages  which  he  had  originally  brought  together  as  a  guide. 

of  tbo  frlan.  -,-.  .i.a 

After  many  modincations,  to  suit  the  ideas  of  the  pope  and 
the  cardinals,  the  Franciscan  Rule  was  solenmly  ratified 
(1238)  by  Honorius  III.  It  provides  that  "The  brothers 
shall  appropriate  nothing  to  themselves,  neither  a  house,  nor  a 
place,  nor  anything ;  but  as  pilgrims  and  strangers  in  this  world, 
in  poverty  and  humility  serving  God,  they  shall  confidently 
seek  alms.  Nor  need  they  be  ashamed,  for  the  Lord  made 
Himself  poor  for  us  in  this  world."     Yet  the  friars  ore  to 
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work  if  they  are  able  and  if  theii  charitable  and  religious 
duties  leave  them  time  to  do  so.  They  may  be  paid  for  this 
labor  in  necessities  for  themselves  or  their  brethren,  but  never 
may  they  receive  coin  or  money.  Those  may  wear  shoes  who 
cannot  get  along  without  tbem.  They  may  repair  their  gar- 
ments with  sackcloth  and  other  remnants.  Tliey  must  live  in 
absolute  obedience  to  their  superior  and  may  not,  of  course, 
marry  nor  may  they  leave  the  order,' 

After  the  death  of  St.  Francis  (1226),  many  of  the  order, 
which  now  numbered  several  thousand  members,  wished  to 
maintain  the  simple  rule  of  absolute  poverty.  Others,  includ- 
ing the  new  head  of  the  order,  believed  that  much  good 
might  be  done  with  the  wealth  which  people  were  anxious  to 
give  them.  They  argued  that  the  individual  friars  might  still 
remain  absolutely  possessionless,  even  if  the  order  had  beau- 
tiiiil  churches  and  comfortable  monasteries.  A  stately  church 
was  immediately  constructed  at  Assisi  to  receive  the  remains 
of  their  humble  founder,  who  in  his  lifetime  had  chosen  a 
deserted  hovel  for  his  home;  and  a  great  chest  was  set  up 
in  the  church  to  receive  offerings. 

90.  St.  Dominic  (b.  1170),  the  founder  of  the  other  great  et.D 
mendicant  order,  was  not  a  simple  layman  like  Francis.  He 
was  a  churchman  and  took  a  regular  course  of  instruction 
in  theology  for  ten  ye^u^  in  a  Spanish  university.  He  then 
(1208)  accompanied  his  bishop  to  southern  France  on  the  eve 
of  the  Albigensian  crusade  and  was  deeply  shocked  to  see  the 
prevalence  of  heresy.  His  host  at  Toulouse  happened  to  be  an 
Albigensian,  and  Dominic  spent  the  night  in  converting  him. 
He  then  and  there  determined  to  devote  his  life  to  the  extir- 
pation of  heresy.  The  little  we  know  of  him  indicates  that  he 
was  a  man  of  resolute  purpose  and  deep  convictions,  full  of 
burning  zeal  for  the  Christian  faith,  yet  kindly  and  cheerfid, 
and  winning  in  manner. 

I  Ths  wbols  rakU  tmuUted  \sf  Headerson,  Hitttricsl  Dtaattrntt,  p.  344. 
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By  1214  a  few  sympathetic  spirits  from  various  parts  of 
Europe  had  jomed  Dominic,  and  they  asked  Innocent  III  to 
sanction  their  new  order.  The  pope  again  hesitated,  but  is 
said  to  have  dreamed  a  dream  in  which  he  saw  the  great 
Roman  Church  of  the  Lateran  tottering  and  ready  to  fall  had 
not  Dominic  supported  it  on  his  shoulders.  So  he  inferred  that 
the  new  organization  might  sometime  become  a  great  aid  to  the 
papacy  and  gave  it  his  approval.  As  soon  as  possible  Dominic 
sent  forth  his  followers,  of  whom  there  were  but  sixteen,  to 
evangelize  the  world,  just  as  the  Franciscans  were  undertaking 
their  first  missionary  journeys.  By  122 1  the  Dominican  order 
was  thoroughly  organized  and  had  sixty  monasteries  scattered 
over  western  Europe.  "  Wandering  on  foot  over  the  face  of 
Europe,  under  burning  suns  or  chillii^  blasts,  rejecting  alms 
in  money  but  receiving  thankfully  whatever  coarse  food  might 
be  set  before  the  wayfarer,  enduring  hunger  in  silent  resigna- 
tion, taking  no  thought  for  the  morrow,  but  busied  eterikally  in 
the  work  of  snatching  souls  from  Satan  and  lifting  men  up 
from  the  sordid  cares  of  daily  life,  of  ministering  to  their 
infirmities  and  of  bringing  to  their  darkened  souls  a  glimpse 
of  heavenly  light"  (Lea),  —  in  this  way  did  the  early  Fran- 
ciscans and  Dominicans  win  the  love  and  veneration  of  the 
people. 

91.  Unlike  the  Benedictine  monks,  each  of  the  friars  was 
under  the  command  not  only  of  the  head  of  his  particular  mon- 
astery, but  also  of  the  "  general "  of  the  whole  order.  Like 
a  soldier,  he  was  liable  to  be  sent  by  his  commander  upon  any 
mission  that  the  work  of  the  order  demanded.  The  Ihars 
indeed  regarded  themselves  as  soldiers  of  Christ.  Instead 
of  devoting  themselves  to  a  life  of  contemplation  apart  from 
the  world,  like  ihe  earlier  monks,  they  were  accustomed  and 
required  to  mix  with  ail  classes  of  men.  They  must  be  ready 
to  dare  and  suffer  all  in  the  interest  of  their  work  of  saving  not 
only  themselves  but  their  fellow-men. 
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TTic  Dominicans  were  called  the  "Preaching  Friars"  and  contrut 
were  carefully  trained  in  theology  in  order  the  better  to  refute  DomiDicui 
the  arguments  of  the  heretics.    The  pope  delegated  to  them  FiucIku*. 
especially  the  task  of  conducting  the  Inquisition.    They  early 
began  to  extend  their  influence  over  the  univeraties,  and  the 
two  most  distinguished  theologians  and  teachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century,  Albertus  Magnus  and  Thomas  Aquinas,  were 
Dominicans.    Among  the  Franciscans,  on  the  other  hand,  there 
was  always  a  considerable  party  who  were  suspicious  of  learn- 
ing and  who  showed  far  more  anxiety  to  remain  absolutely 
poor  than  did  the  Dominicans.    Yet  as  a  whole  the  Francis- 
cans, Ulte  the  Dominicans,  accepted  the  wealth  that  came  to 
tbero,  and  they,  too,  contributed  distinguished  scholars  to  the 
universities. 

The  pope  quickly  recognized  the  importance  of  these  new  'imHrtuiM 
orders.  He  granted  them  successive  privileges  which  freed  ottUMw 
them  from  all  control  of  the  bishops,  and  Anally  declared  that 
they  were  to  be  bound  only  by  their  own  rules.  What  was  still 
more  important,  he  gave  them  the  right,  if  they  were  priests, 
to  celebrate  Mass  everywhere,  to  preach  and  to  perform  the 
ordinary  functions  of  the  parish  priests,  such  as  hearing  con- 
fession, granting  absolution,  and  conducting  burials.  The  friais 
invaded  every  parish,  and  appear  to  have  largely  replaced  the 
parish  priests.  The  laity  believed  them  to  be  holier  than  the 
secular  cleigy  and  therefore  regarded  their  prayers  and  minis- 
trations as  more  efficient.  Few  towns  were  without  a  gray 
friars'  (Franciscan)  or  a  black  friars'  (Dominican)  cloister ;  few 
princes  but  had  a- Dominican  or  a  Franciscan  confessor. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  the  secular  clergy  took  Oppotitloa  <u 
these  encroachments  very  ill.     They  repeatedly  appealed  to  eieicr- 
the  pope  to  abolish  the  orders,  or  at  least  to  prevent  them  from 
enriching  themselves  at  the  expense  of  the  parish  priests. 
But  they  got  little  satisfaction.    Once  the  pope  quite  frankly 
told  a  great  deputation  of  cardinals,  bishops,  and  minor  cleigy 
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iitaX  it  was  dieir  own  vain  and  worldly  lives  which  made  them 
hate  the  mendicant  btothers,  who  spent  the  bequests  they 
received  from  the  dying  foi  the  honor  of  God,  instead  of 
wasting  it  in  pleasure. 

The  mendicant  orders  have  counted  among  theii  numbera 
men  of  the  greatest  ability  and  distinction,  —  scholars  like 
Thomas  Aquinas,  leformeis  like  Savonarola,  artists  like  Fra 
Angelico  and  Fra  Bartolommeo,  and  scientists  like  Roger  Bacon. 
In  the  busy  world  of  the  thirteenth  century  there  was  no  agency 
more  active  for  good  than  the  friars.  Vet  their  vagrant  lives, 
free  from  the  ordinary  control  of  the  Church,  and  the  great 
wealth  which  was  showered  upon  tbem,  afforded  many  obvious 
temptations  which  they  did  not  long  withstand.  Bonaventura, 
who  was  made  head  of  the  Franciscan  order  in  1257,  admits 
the  general  dblike  aroused  by  the  greed,  idleness,  and  vice  of 
its  degenerate  members,  as  well  as  by  their  importunate  beg- 
ging, which  rendered  the  friar  more  troublesome  to  the  way- 
&rer  than  the  robber.  Nevertheless  the  &iars  were  preferred 
to  the  ordinary  priests  by  high  and  low  alike ;  it  was  they, 
rather  than  the  secular  clergy,  who  maintained  and  cultivated 
the  religious  life  in  both  city  and  country. 

Oeaeral  Reading-  —  '^^  opening  cha.pter  of  Lea'a  monumenta]  work, 
A  Hiitory  of  tki  Inquiiitim  of  thi  MiddU  Agis  (Harper  Bros.  &  Co., 
3  vols.,  f  10.00),  gives  a  remarkable  account  of  the  mediaeval  Church  and 
the  abases  which  prevailed.  The  lirst  volnme  also  contains  nneicelled 
chapters  upon  the  origin  of  both  the  Franciscan  and  Dominican  orden. 
For  Si.  Francis,  \ej  lu  the  best  woik  is  Sabatier's  l>eaatiful  biography. 
Si.  Francis  of  Aisiii  (Charles  Scribner-s  Sons,  f3.5o).  The  earliest  and 
best  source  tor  Fnncia  is  73*  Mirror  of  Ptrftetiim  (Page,  Boston, 
75  cents),  by  Brother  Leo,  which  shows  the  love  and  admiration  in  which 
"  Little  Brother  Francis"  was  held  by  one  of  his  companions.  See  aUo 
Jessopp,  Tht  Coming  of  thi  Friari,  and  Otktr  Hitteri^  Eiiayt  <G.  F. 
Putnam's  Sons,  f  1.15),  Chapter  I. 
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THE  PBOPU   IN  COUITTKT  AND   TOWN 

02.    Since  the  development  of  the  rather  new  science  o{   Uttk  known 

of  tiu  iwo  <rt 
political  economy,  historical  writers  have  become  much  inter-  tk«  mosi«  im 

ested  in  the  condition  and  habits  of  the  larmer,  tradesmah.  At**. 
and  attisan  in  the  Middle  Ages.  Unfortunately  no  amount  of 
research  is  likely  to  make  our  knowledge  very  clear  or  certain 
regarding  the  condition  of  the  people  at  large  during  the  live 
or  six  centuries  following  the  barbarian  invasions.  It  rarely 
occurred  to  a  mediseval  chronicler  to  describe  the  familiar 
things  about  him,  such  as  the  way  in  which  the  peasant  Uved 
and  tilled  his  land.  Only  the  conspicuous  personages  and  the 
startling  events  caught  his  attention.  Nevertheless  enough  is 
known  of  the  mediseval  manor  and  town  to  make  them  very 
important  subjects  for  the  student  of  general  history. 

There  was  little  town  life    in  western  Europe  before    the  unimpot- 
twelftii  century.     The  Roman  towns  were  decreasing  in  popu-  town  iito  ib 
latton  before  the  German  inroads.     The  confusion  which  fol-  MiuielKei, 
lowed  the  invasions  hastened  their  decline,  and  a  great  number 
of  them  disappeared  altogether.    Those  which  survived  and 
such  new  towns  as  sprang  up  were,  to  judge  from  the  chroni- 
cles, of  very  little  importance  during  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
We    may    assume,  therefore,  that  during  the   long  period 
from  Theodoric  to  Frederick  Barbarossa  by  far  the  greater 
part  of  the  population  of  England,  Germany,  and  northern 
and  central  France  were  living  in  the  country,  on  the  great 
estates  belonging  to  the  feudal  lords,  abbots,  and  bishops.^ 
1  In  Itilj  ind  louthern  Fnnce  town  life  mi  donbtleas  mon  geatxaL 
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These  medueval  estates  were  called  vilh,  or  manors,  asd 
closely  resembled   the   Roman  villas  described   in  an  earlier 
chapter.     A  portion  of  the  estate  was  reserved  by  the  lord 
for  his  own  use ;  the  rest  of  it  was  divided  up  among  the 
peasants,'  usually  in  long  strips,  of  which  each  peasant  had 
several  scattered  about  the  manor.     The  peasants  were  gener- 
ally serfs  who  did  not  own  their  fields,  but  could  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  be  deprived  of  them  so  long  as  they  worked  for 
the  lord  and  paid  him  certain  dues.     Tliey  were  attached  to 
the  land  and  went  with  it  when  it  changed  hands.     The  serfs 
were  required  to  till 
those   fields  which 
the  lord  reserved  for 
himself  and  to  gather 
in  his  crops.    They 
might   not    marry 
without  their  lord's 
permission.     Their 
wives  and  children 
rendered  such  assist- 


Ao  English  Manor  Hoote,  Thirteenth  Centurj 


anceaswasnecessary 
in  the  manor  house. 

In  the  women's  buildings  the  daughters  of  the  serfs  engaged  in 

spinning,  weaving,  sewing,  baking,  and  brewing,  thus  producing 

clothes,  food,  and  drink  to  be  used  by  the  whole  community. 

>obiie*-  We  get  our  clearest  ideas  of  the  position  of  the  serfe  from 

uoftM       .  ....  -  ,.  ,     ■ 

ft.  the  ancient  descnptions  of  manors,  which  give  an  exact  account 

of  what  each  member  of  a  particular  community  owed  to  the 

lord.     For  example,  we  find  that  the  abbot  of  Peterborough 

heW  a  manor  upon  which  Hugh  Miller  and  seventeen  other 

serfs,  mentioned  by    name,  were   required  to  work   for  him 

three  days  in  each  week  during  the  whole  year,  except  one 

le  the  lilkn  of  Ihe  m^I.     They  acre  alien  called  viUaini,  B 
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week  at  Christinas,  one  at  Easter,  and  one  at  Whitsuntide. 
Each  serf  was  to  give  the  lord  abbot  one  bushel  of  wheat  and 
eighteen  sheaves  of  oats,  three  hens  and  one  cock  yearly, 
and  live  eggs  at  Easter.  If  he  sold  his  horse  for  more  than 
ten  shillings,  he  was  to  give  the  said  abbot  four  pence.  Five 
other  serfs,  mentioned  by  name,  held  but  half  as  much  land 
as  Hugh  and  his  companions,  by  paying  and  doing  in  all 
things  half  as  much  service. 

There  were  sometimes  a  few  people  on  the  manor  who  did 
not  bek>ng  to  the  great  body  of  cultivators.  The  limits  of  the 
manor  and  those  of  the  parish  often  coincided ;  in  that  case 
there  would  be  a  priest  who  had  some  scattered  acres  and 
whose  standing  was  naturally  somewhat  superior  to  that  of  the 
people  about  him.  Then  the  miller,  who  ground  the  flour  and 
paid  a  substantial  rent  to  the  lord,  was  generally  somewhat 
better  off  than  his  neighbors,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of 
the  blacksmith. 

One  of  the  most  remarkable  characteristics  of  the  manor  Tbn  manor 
was  its  independence  of  the  rest  of  the  world.  It  produced  of  ue  mt- 
nearly  everythmg  that  its  members  needed  and  might  almost 
have  continued  to  exist  indefinitely  without  communication 
with  those  who  lived  beyond  its  bounds.  Little  or  no  money 
was  necessary,  for  the  peasants  paid  what  was  due  to  the  lord 
in  the  form  of  labor  and  farm  products.  They  also  rendered 
the  needful  help  to  one  another  and  found  little  occasion  for 
buying  and  selling. 

There  was  almost  no  opportunity  to  better  one's  condition,  Tbemonot- 
and  life,  in  the  greater  part  of  the  hamlets,  must  have  gone  on  muery  ot  tix 
for  generation  after  generation  in  a  weary  routine.    The  life  Etm. 
was  not  merely  monotonous,  it  was  miserable.    The  food  was 
coarse  and  there  was  little  variety,  as  the  peasants  did  not  even 
take  pains  to  raise  fresh  vegetables.    The  bouses  usually  had 
but  one  room.    This  was  ill-lighted  by  a  single  little  window 
and  had  do  chimney. 
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Yet  the  very  dependence  upon  one  another  can  hardi]'  have 
ikiled  to  produce  a  certain  spirit  of  brotherhood  and  mutual 
assistance  in  the  community.  It  was  not  only  separated  from 
the  outside  world,  but  its  members  were  brought  together  con- 
stantly by  their  inteimiDgled  fields,  theii  attendance  at  one 
church,  and  their  responsibility  to  one  proprietor.  The  men 
were  all  expected  to  be  present  at  the  "court "  which  was  heH 
in  each  manor,  where  the  business  of  the  manor  was  transacted 
under  the  supervision  of  a  representative  of  the  lord.  Here, 
for  instance,  disputes  were  settled,  fines  imposed  for  the  viola- 
tion of  the  customs  of  the  manor,  and  redistributions  of  the 
strips  of  land  took  place. 

The  self  was  ordinarily  a  bad  &rmer  and  workman.  He 
cultivated  the  soil  in  a  very  crude  manner,  and  his  crops  were 
accordingly  scanty  and  inferior.  Obviously  serfdom  could  exist 
DUntjaV  only  as  long  as  land  was  plentiful.  But  in  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuiy  western  Europe  appears  to  have  been  gaining 
steadily  in  population.  Serfdom  would,  therefore,  naturally 
tend  to  disappear  when  the  population  so  increased  that  the 
carelessly  cultivated  fields  no  longer  supplied  the  food  neces- 
sary for  the  growing  numbers. 
Barter  n-  The  increased  use  of  money  in  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  ccn- 

monay  turies,  which  came  with  the  awakening  trade  and  industry,  also 

tended  to  break  up  the  manor.  The  old  habit  of  bartering  one 
thing  for  another  without  the  intervention  of  money  began  to 
disappear.  As  time  went  on,  neither  the  lord  nor  the  serf  was 
satisfied  with  the  ancient  primitive  arrangements,  which  had 
answered  well  enough  in  the  time  of  Charlemagne.  The  serfs, 
on  the  one  hand,  began  to  obtain  money  by  the  sale  of  their 
products  in  the  markets  of  neighboring  towns.  They  soon 
found  it  more  profitable  to  pay  the  lord  a  certain  sum  instead  of 
working  for  him,  for  they  could  then  turn  their  whole  attention 
to  their  own  farms.  The  proprietors,  on  the  other  hand,  found 
it  to  their  advantage  to  accept  money  in  place  of  the  services 
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of  theii  tenants.  With  this  money  the  landlord  could  hire 
laborers  to  cultivate  his  fields  and  could  buy  the  luxuries 
which  were  brought  to  his  notice  as  commerce  increased. 
So  it  came  about  that  the  lords  gradually  renounced  their 
control  over  the  peasants,  and  the  serf  was  no  longer  easily 
distinguishable  from  the  freeman  who  paid  a  regular  rent  for 
his  land.'  A  serf  might  also  gain  bis  liberty  by  fleeing  to  a 
town.  If  he  remained  undiscovered,  or  was  unclaimed  by  his 
lord,  for  a  year  and  a  day,  be  became  a  freeman. 

The  slow  extinction  of  serfdom  in  western  Europe  appears  Diupptu* 
to  have  begun  as  early  as  the  twelfth  century.  A  very  general  uiidom. 
emancipation  had  taken  place  in  France  by  the  end  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  (and  in  England  somewhat  later),  though  there 
were  still  some  serfs  in  France  when  the  revolution  came  in 
17S9.  Germany  was  far  more  backward  in  this  respect  We 
Gnd  the  peasants  revolting  against  their  hard  lot  in  Luther's 
time,  and  it  was  not  until  the  beginning  of  the  nmeteenth 
century  that  the  serfe  were  freed  in  Prussia. 

93.   It  is  hardly  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  gradual  lawottuo* 
-  ,.*    .  _,  -       ^    ■  of  towo  lit*, 

reappearance  of  town  hfe  m  western  Europe  is  of  the  greatest 

interest  to  the  student  of  history.  The  cities  had  been  the 
centers  of  Greek  and  Roman  civilization,  and  in  our  own  time 
they  dominate  the  life,  culture,  and  business  enterprise  of  the 
world.  Were  they  to  disappear,  our  whole  life,  even  in  the  coun- 
try, would  necessarily  undergo  a  profound  change  and  tend  to 
become  primitive  again  like  that  of  the  age  of  Charlemagne. 

A  great  part  of  the  mediaeval  towns,  of  which  we  begin  to  oiuinofthe 
have  some  scanty  records  about  the  year  1000,  appear  to  have  tmrni. 
originated  on  the  manors  of  feudal  lords  or  about  a  monastery 
or  castle.  The  French  name  for  town,  ville,  is  derived  from 
vill,  the  name  of  the  manor.  The  need  of  protection  was  prob- 
ably the  usual  reason  for  establishing  a  town  with  a  wall  about 
it,  so  that  the  neighboring  country  people  might  find  safety  in 
1  Tha  muDa  Id  iriilcb  mfi  dlnppsuad  In  England  viU  be  deKribad  hier. 
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it  when  attacked.  The  way  in  which  a  mediaeval  town  waa 
wnitgwi.  built  seems  to  justify  this  conclusion.  It  was  generally  crowded 
and  compact  compared  with  its  more  luxurious  Roman  predC' 
cessoTs.  Aside  from  the  market  place  there  were  few  or  no 
open  spaces.  There  were  no  amphitheaters  or  public  baths 
as  in  the  Roman  cities.  The  streets  were  often  mere  alleys 
over  which  the  jutting  stones  of  the  high  houses  almost  met. 
The  high,  thick  wall  .that  sunx>unded  it  prevented  its  extending 
easily  and  rapidly  as  our  cities  do  nowadays. 
TgwuBwn  All  towns  outside  of  Italy  were  evidently  small  in   the 

uifi,  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  and,  like  the  manors  on  which 

they  had  grown  up,  they  had  little  commerce  as  yet  with  the 
outside  world.  They  produced  almost  all  that  their  inhabit- 
ants needed  except  the  farm  products  which  came  from  the 
neighboring  country.  There  was  likely  to  be  little  expan»on 
so  long  as  the  town  remained  under  the  absolute  control  of 
the  lord  or  monastery  upon  whose  land  it  waa  situated.  The 
townspeople  were  scarcely  more  than  serfe,  in  spite  of  the  &ct 
that  they  lived  within  a  wall  and  engaged  in  industry  instead 
of  farming.  They  had  to  pay  irritating  dues  to  their  lord,  just 
as  if  they  had  still  formed  a  fanning  community.  The  emanci- 
pation of  the  townsmen  from  their  lords  and  the  establishment 
of  a  suitable  form  of  government  for  their  town  were  necessary 
preliminaries  to  the  free  development  of  town  life. 
loowMof  With  the  increase  of  trade  came  the  longing  for  this  free- 

motn'us  dom.  For  when  new  and  attractive  commodities  began  to 
SS^otUi.  be  brought  from  the  East  and  the  South,  the  people  of  the 
towns  were  encouraged  to  produce  goods  with  the  idea  of 
exchanging  them  at  some  neighboring  &ir  for  the  products 
of  distant  lands.  But  no  sooner  did  the  townsmen  begin  to 
engage  in  manufacturing  and  to  enter  into  relations  with  the 
outside  world,  than  they  became  conscious  that  they  were 
greatly  hampered  by  their  half-servile  condition  and  were  sub- 
ject to  exactions  and  restrictiona  which  woold  reader  progress 
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imposable.  Consequently  during  the  twelfth  century  there  were 
man]'  insurrections  of  the  towns  against  their  lords  and  a  gen- 
eral demand  that  the  lords  should  grant  the  townsmen  charters 
in  which  the  rights  of  both  parties  should  be  definitely  stated. 

In  Fiance  the  citizens  organized  themselves  into  what  were  Then 
called  eommurteSy  or  unions  for  the  purpose  of  gaining  their 


A  C«at]«  on  th«  Rhine  with  a.  VUlage  below  it 

independence.  This  word  commune  appeared  a  new  and 
detestable  one  to  the  lords,  for,  to  their  minds,  it  was  merely 
another  name  for  a  company  of  serfs  leagued  against  their 
masters.  The  nobles  sometimes  put  down  the  insurrections  of 
their  townsmen  with  great  cmelty.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
lords  often  realized  that  they  would  increase  the  prosperity  of 
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their  towns  by  granting  them  freedom  from  arbitrary  taxation 
and  the  right  to  govern  themselves.  In  England  the  towns 
gained  their  privileges  more  gradually  by  purchasing  them 
from  the  lords. 

The  town  charters  were  written  contracts  between  the  lord 
and  the  commune  or  the  guild  of  merchants  of  a  town.  The 
charter  served  at  once  as  the  certificate  of  birth  of  the  tows 
and  as  its  constitution.  It  contained  a  promise  on  the  part 
of  the  lord  or  king  to  recognize  the  existence  of  the  guild  of 
merchants.  It  limited  the  rights  of  the  lord  in  calling  the 
townsmen  before  his  court  and  fining  them,  and  enumerated 
the  taxes  which  he  might  exact  from  the  townspeople.  The 
old  dues  and  services  were  either  abolished  or  changed  into 
money  payments. 

King  Henry  II  of  England  promised  the  inhabitants  of 
Wallingford  that  "  wheresoever  they  shall  go  on  their  journeys 
as  merchants  through  my  whole  land  of  England  and  Nor- 
mandy, Aquitaine  and  Anjou,  'by  water  and  by  strand,  by 
wood  and  by  land,'  they  shall  be  free  from  toll  and  passage 
fees^nd  from  all  customs  and  exactions;  nor  are  they  to  be 
troubled  in  this  respect  by  anyone  under  penalty  of  ten 
pounds."  In  the  case  of  the  town  of  Southampton  he  con- 
cedes "  chat  my  men  of  Hampton  shall  have  and  hold  their 
guild  and  all  their  liberties  and  customs,  by  land  and  by  sea, 
in  as  good,  peaceable,  just,  free,  quiet,  and  honorable  a  man- 
ner as  they  had  the  same  most  freely  and  quietly  in  the  time 
of  King  Henry,  my  grandfather;  and  let  no  one  upon  this 
do  them  any  injury  or  insult." 

The  customs  of  the  times,  as  revealed  in  the  charters,  seem 
to  us  very  primitive.  We  find  in  the  charter  of  the  French 
town  of  St.-Omer,  in  rr68,  provisions  like  the  following:  He 
who  shall  commit  a  murder  in  the  town  shall  not  find  an  asylum 
anywhere  within  the  walls.  If  he  shall  seek  to  escape  punish- 
ment by  flight,  his  buildings  shall  be  torn  down  and  his  goods 
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confiscated ;  nor  may  he  come  back  into  the  town  unless  he 
be  first  reconciled  with  the  relations  of  his  victim  and  pay 
ten  pounds,  of  which  a  half  shall  go  to  the  lord's  representa- 
tives and  the  other  half  to  the  commune,  to  be  spent  on  its 
fortifications.  He  who  strikes  another  one  in  the  town  shall 
pay  one  hundred  sous;  he  who  pulls  out  the  hair  of  another 
shall  pay  forty  sous,  etc. 

Many  of  the  towns  had,  as  a  visible  sign  of  their  freedom,  a 
belfry,  a  high  building  with  a  watchtower,  where  a  guard  was 
kept  day  and  night  in  order  that  the  bell  might  be  rung  in 


case  of  approaching  danger.  It  contained  an  assembly  hal), 
where  the  commune  held  its  meetings,  and  a  prison.  In  the 
fourteenth  century  the  wonderfiil  townhalls  began  to  be  erected, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  cathedrals  and  other  churches, 
are  usually  the  most  remarkable  buildings  which  the  traveler 
sees  to-day  in  the  old  commercial  cities  of  Europe. 

The  tradesmen  in  the  medieval  towns  were  at  once  artisans  cntt  f 
and  merchants ;  they  not  only  made,  but  offered  for  sale,  the 
articles  which  they  produced  in  their  shops.  In  addition  to 
the  original  guild  of  merchants  which  helped  the  towns  to  gain 
and  preserve  their  privileges,  many  new  corporations  of  trades- 
men grew  up,  the  so-called  craft  guilds.  The  oldest  statutes 
of  a  guild  in  Paris  are  those  of  the  candle  makers,  which  go 
back  to  1061.    The  number  of  tiades  differed  greatly  in 
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different  towns,  but  the  guilds  all  had  the  same  object,  —  to 
prevent  every  one  from  practicing  a  trade  who  had  not  been 
duly  admitted  to  the  corporation. 

A  young  man  had  to  spend  several  years  in  learning  his  trade. 
He  hved  in  the  house  of  a  master  workman,  but  received  no 
remuneration.  He  then  became  a  "journeyman  "  and  could 
earn  wages,  although  he  could  still  work  only  for  master  work- 
men and  not  directly  for  the  public.  A  simple  trade  might 
be  learned  in  three  years,  but  to  become  a  goldsmith  one  must 
be  an  apprentice  for  ten  years.  The  number  of  apprentices 
that  a  master  workman  might  employ  was  strictly  limited,  in 
order  that  the  journeymen  might  not  become  too  numerous. 
The  way  in  which  each  trade  was  to  be  practiced  was  carefully 
regulated,  as  well  as  the  time  that  should  be  spent  in  work  each 
day.  The  system  of  guilds  discouraged  enterprise  but  main- 
tained a  uniform  efRciency  everyArhere.  Had  it  not  been  for 
these  unions,  the  defenseless,  isolated  workmen,  serfs  as  they 
had  formerly  been,  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  secure 
freedom  and  municipal  independence  from  the  feudal  lords 
ivho  had  formerly  been  their  masters.   - 

94.  The  chief  reason  for  the  growth  of  the  towns  and  their 
increasing  prosperity  was  agreatdevelopment  of  trade  through- 
.  out  western  Europe.  Commerce  had  pretty  much  disappeared 
with  the  decline  of  the  Roman  roads  and  the  general  disor- 
ganization produced  by  the  barbarian  invasions.  There  was 
no  one  in  the  Middle  Ages  to  mend  the  ancient  Roman  roads. 
The  great  network  of  highways  from  Persia  to  Britain  fell  apart 
when  independent  nobles  or  poor  local  communities  took  the 
place  of  a  world  empire.  All  trade  languished,  for  there  was 
little  demand  for  those  articles  of  luxury  which  the  Roman 
communities  in  the  North  had  been  accustomed  to  obtain  from 
the  South.  There  was  little  money  and  scarcely  any  notion 
of  luxury,  for  the  nobility  lived  a  simple  life  in  their  dreary 
and  rudely  furnished  castles. 
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In  Italy,  however,  trade  does  not  seem  to  have  altogether  1 
ceased.   Venice,  Genoa,  Amalfi,  and  other  towns  appeal  to  have  uw 
developed  a  considerable  Mediterranean  commerce  even  before 
the  Crusades.    Their  merchants,  as  we  have  seen,  supplied 
the  destitute  crusaders  /-  --, 

Jerusalem.  The  passion 
for  pilgrimages  offered 
inducements  to  the  Ital- 
ian merchants  for  expe- 
ditions to  the  Orient, 
whither  they  transported 
the  pilgrims  and  returned 
with  the  products  of  the 
East.  The  Italian  cities 
established  trading  sta- 
tions in  the  East  and  car- 
ried on  a  direct  traffic 
with  the  caravans  which 
brought  to  the  shores 
of  the  Mediterranean  the 
products  of  Arabia,  Per- 
sia, India,  and  the  Spice 
Islands.  The  southern 
French  towns  and  Bar- 
celoita  entered  also  into 
commercial  relations  with 

the     Mohammedans     in  str«t  in  Fnuikfort-on^he-Mun 

northern  Africa. 

This  progress  in  the  South  could  not  but  stir  the  lethargy 
of  the  rest  of  Europe.    The  new  commerce  encouraged  a  revo-  laiutr 
lution  in  industry.    So  long  as  the  manor  system  prevailed 
and  each  man  was  occupied  in  producing  only  what  be  and 
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the  other  tnembers  of  his  group  needed,  there  was  nothing  to 
send  abroad  and  nothing  to  exchange  for  luxuries.  But  when 
merchants  began  to  come  with  templing  articles,  the  members 
of  a  community  were  encouraged  to  produce  a  surplus  of  goods 
above  what  they  themselves  needed,  and  to  sell  or  exchance 
this  surplus  for  commodities  coming  from  a  distance.  Mer- 
chants and  artisans  gradually  directed  their  energies  toward 
the  production  of  what  others  wished  as  well  as  what  was 
needed  by  the  little  group  to  which  they  belonged.  • 
TheinniiM  The  romances  of  the  twelfth  century  indicate  that  the  West 
■    ■  was  astonished  and  delighted  by  the  luxuries  of  the  East,  -    "" 


rich  &brics,  Oriental  carpets,  precious  stones,  perfumes,  drugs 
(like  camphor  and  laudanum),  silks  and  porcelains  from  China, 
spices  from  India,  and  cotton  from  Egypt.  Venice  introduced 
the  silk  industry  from  the  East  and  the  manufacture  of  those 
glass  articles  which  the  traveler  may  still  buy  in  the  Venetian 
shops.  The  West  learned  how  to  make  silk  and  velvet  as  well 
as  light  and  gauzy  cotton  and  linen  fabrics.  The  eastern  dyes 
were  introduced,  and  Paris  was  soon  imitating  the  tapestries  of 
the  Saracens.  In  exchange  for  those  luxuries  which  they  were 
unable  to  produce,  the  Flemish  towns  sent  their  woolen  cloths 
to  the  East,  and  Italy  its  wines.  But  there  was  apparently 
always  a  considerable  cash  balance  to  be  paid  to  the  Oriental 
merchants,  since  the'  West  could  not  produce  enough  to  p>ay 
by  exchange  for  all  that  it  demanded  from  the  Orient. 

The  northern  merchants  dealt  mainly  with  Venice  and 
brought  their  wares  across  the  Brenner  Pass  and  down  the 
Rhine,  or  sent  them  by  sea  to  be  exchanged  in  Flanders. 
By  the  thirteenth  century  important  centers  of  trade  had 
come  into  being,  some  of  which  are  still  among  the  great  com- 
mercial towns  of  the  world.  Hamburg,  Liibeck,  and  Bremen 
carried  on  active  trade  widi  the  countries  on  the  Baltic  and 
with  England.  Augsburg  and  Nuremberg,  in  the  south  of 
Germany,  became  important  on  account  of  their  dtuation  on 
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the  line  of  trade  between  Italy  and  the  North.  Bruges  and 
Ghent  sent  their  manu&ctures  everywhere.  English  com- 
merce was  relatively  unimportant  as  yet  compared  with  that 
of  the  great  ports  of  the  Mediterranean. 

95*  A  word  must  be  said  of  the  numerous  and  almost  RMtrtodau 
incredible  obstacles  in  the  way  of  commerce  in  the  Middle 
Ages.  There  was  very  little  of  that  freedom  which  we  now 
regard  as  essential  to  successful  business.  Our  wholesale 
dealers  would  have  been  considered  an  abomination  in  the 
Middle  Ages.  Those  who  bought  up  a  quantity  of  a  com- 
modity in  Older  to  sell  it  at  a  high  rate  were  called  by  the 
ugly  name  ot  forestallers.  It  was  universally  believed  that 
everything  had  a  "just"  price,  which  was  merely  enough  to  umoI* 
cover  the  cost  of  the  materials  used  in  its  manufitcture  and 
remunerate  the  maker  for  the  work  he  had  put  upon  it.  It  was 
considered  outrageous  to  sell  a  thing  for  more  than  the  just 
price,  no  matter  how  anxious  the  purchaser  might  be  to  obtain 
it.  Every  manu&cturer  was  required  to  keep  a  shop  in  which 
he  offered  at  retail  all  that  he  made.  Those  who  hved  near  a 
town  were  permitted  to  sell  their  products  in  the  market  place 
within  the  walls  on  condition  that  tbey  sold  directly  to  the 
cfHunmers.  They  might  not  dispose  of  their  whole  stock  to 
one  dealer,  for  fear  that  if  he  had  all  there  was  of  a  commodity 
he  might  raise  the  price  above  a  just  one. 

Akin  to  these  prejudices  gainst  wholesale  trade  was  that  Panrntot 
against  interest.  Money  was  believed  to  be  a  dead  and  sterile  moBcy 
thing,  and  no  one  had  a  right  to  demand  any  return  for  lend- 
ing it.  Interest  was  wicked,  since  it  was  exacted  by  those 
who  took  advantage  of  the  embarrassments  of  others.  Usury, 
as  the  taking  of  even  the  most  moderate  and  reasonable  rate 
of  interest  was  then  called,  was  strenuously  forbidden  by  the 
laws  of  the  Church.  We  find  church  councils  ordering  that 
impenitent  usurers  should  be  refused  Christian  burial  and  have 
titeh  wills  annulled.     So  money-lending,  necessary  to  all  great 
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commercial  and  industrial  undertakings,  was  left  to  the  Jews, 
from  whom  Christian  conduct  was  not  expected. 
Thajawau        This  ill- starred  people  played  a  most  important  part  in  the 
isndcn.  economic  development  of  Europe,  but  they  were  terribly  mal- 

treated by  the  Christians,  who  held  them  guilty  of  the  supreme 
crime  of  putting  Christ  to  death.  The  active  persecution  of  the 
Jews  did  not,  however,  become  common  before  the  thirteenth 
century,  when  they  first  began  to  be  required  to  wear  a  peculiar 
cap,  or  badge,  which  made  them  easily  recognized  and  exposed 
them  to  constant  insult.  Later  they  were  sometimes  shut  up 
in  a  particular  quarter  of  the  city,  called  the  Jewry.  Since 
they  were  eiicluded  from  the  guilds,  they  not  unnaturally  turned 
to  the  business  of  money-lending,  which  no  Christian  might 
practice.  Undoubtedly  their  occupation  had  much  to  do  in 
causing  their  unpopularity.  The  kings  permitted  them  to  make 
loans,  often  at  a  most  exorbitant  rate ;  Philip  Augustus  allowed  . 
them  to  exact  forty-six  per  cent,  but  reserved  the  right  to  extort 
their  gains  from  them  when  the  royal  treasury  was  empty.  In 
England  the  usual  rate  was  a  penny  a  pound  for  each  week. 
Tba'Lam-  In  the  thirteenth  century  the  Italians  — "  Lombards"  — 

bukei*.  began  togo  into  a  sort  of  banking  business  and  greatly  extended 

the  employment  of  bills  of  exchange.     They  lent  for  nothing, 
but  exacted  damages  for  all  delay  in  repayment.    This  appeared 
reasonable  and  right  even  to  those  who  condemned  ordi- 
nary interest.     Capitalists,  moreover,  could  contribute  money 
towards  an  enterprise  and  share  the  profits  as  long  as  no  inter- 
est was  exacted.     In  these  and  other  ways  the  obstacles  offered 
by  the  prejudice  against  interest  were  much  reduced,  and  large 
commercial  companies  came  into  existence,  especially  in  Italy. 
T(illt,«Btie«,        96.    Another  serious  disadvantage  which  the  medieval  mer- 
unonucM      chant  had  to  face  was  the  payment  of  aa  infinite  number  of 
mcickuti       tolls  and  duties  which  were  exacted  by  the  lords  through  whose 
{«n«4  01        domains  his  way  passed.     Not  only  were  duties  exacted  on  the 
highways,  bridges,  and  at  the  fords,  but  those  barons  who  were 
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so  fortnnate  as  to  have  castles  on  a  navigable  river  blocked  the 
stream  in  such  a  way  that  the  merchant  could  not  bring  his  ves- 
sel through  without  a  payment  for  the  privilege.  The  charges 
were  usually  small,  but  the  way  in  which  they  were  exacted 
and  the  repeated  delays  must  have  been  a  serious  source  of 
irritation  and  loss  to  the  merchants.  For  example,  a  certain 
monastery  lying  between  Paris  and  the  sea  required  that  those 
hastening  to  town  with  fresh  fish  should  stop  and  let  the 
monks  pick  out  what  they  thought  worth  three  pence,  with 
litde  regard  to  the  condition  in  which  they  left  the  goods. 
When  a  boat  laden  with  wine  passed  up  the  Seine  to  Paris,  the 
agent  of  the  lord  of  Poissy  could  have  three  casks  broached, 
and,  after  tryii^  them  all,  he  could  take  a  measure  from  the 
one  he  liked  best.  At  the  markets  all  sorts  of  dues  had  to 
be  paid,  such,  for  example,  as  payments  for  using  the  lord's 
scales  or  his  measuring  rod.  Besides  this,  the  great  variety 
of  coinage  which  existed  in  feudal  Europe  caused  infinite 
perplexity  and  delay. 

Commerce   by    sea  had   its   own   particular  trials,  by  no  dibcm* 
means  confined  to  the  hazards  of  wind  and  wave,  rock  and 
shoal.     I^rates  were  numerous  in  the  North  Sea.     They  were  pinttM. 
often  organized   and  sometimes   led  by  men  of  high  rank, 
who  appear  to  have  regarded  the  business  as  no  disgrace. 
Then   there   were    the   so-called  strand  laws,   according   to  stnMUw*. 
which   a   ship   with  its  cargo   became    the  property  of  the 
owner  of  the   coast   upon  which    it   might   be   wrecked    or 
driven  ashore.     Lighthouses  and  beacons  were  few  and   the 
coasts  dangerous.     Moreover,  natural  dangers  were  increased 
by  &lse  signals  which  wreckers  used  to  lure  ships  to  shore  in 
order  to  pltmder  them. 

With  a  view  to  mitigating  these  manifold  perils,  the  towns  ThaHaa- 
early  began  to  form  unions  for  mutual  defense.     The  most  Lupw. 
gunous  of  these  was  that  of  the  German  cities,  called  the 
ffanteatie  League.    Lubeck  was  always  the  leader,  but  among 
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the  seventy  towns  which  at  one  time  and  another  were  included 
in  the  confederation,  we  find  Cologne,  Bninswick,  Dantzig,  and 
other  centers  of  great  importance.  The  union  purchased  and 
controlled  settlements  in  London,  —  the  so-called  Steelyard 
near  London  Bridge, — at  Wisby,  Bergen,  and  the  &r-of{ 
Novgorod  in  Russia.  They  managed  to  monopolize  nearly 
the  whole  trade  on  the  Baltic  and  North  Sea,  either  through 
treaties  or  the  influence  that  they  were  able  to  bring  to  bear. 

The  League  made  war  on  the  pirates  and  did  much  to  reduce 
the  dangers  of  traffic.  Instead  of  dispatching  separate  and 
defenseless  merchantmen,  their  ships  sailed  out  in  fleets  under 
the  protection  of  a  man-of-war.  On  one  occasion  the  League 
undertook  a  successful  war  against  the  king  of  Denmark,  who 
bad  interfered  with  their  interests.  At  another  time  it  declared 
war  on  England  and  brought  her  to  terms.  For  two  hundred 
years  before  the  discovery  of  America,  the  League  played  a 
great  part  in  the  commercial  afEairs  of  western  Europe ;  but  it 
bad  begun  to  decline  even  before  the  discovery  of  new  routes 
to  the  East  and  West  Indies  revolutionized  trade. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  during  the  thirteenth,  four- 
teenth, and  fifteenth  centuries,  trade  was  not  carried  on  between 
nations,  but  by  the  various  towns,  like  Venice,  Lubeck,  Ghent, 
Bruges,  Cologne.  A  merchant  did  not  act  or  trade  as  an  inde- 
pendent individual  but  as  a  member  of  a  particular  merchant 
guiM,  and  he  enjoyed  the  protection  of  his  town  and  of  the 
treaties  it  arranged.  If  a  merchant  from  a  certain  town  failed 
to  pay  a  debt,  a  fellow-townsman  might  he  seized  where  the 
debt  was  due.  At  the  period  of  which  we  have  been  speaking, 
an  inhabitant  of  London  was  considered  a  foreigner  or  an  alien 
in  Bristol,  just  as  was  the  merchant  from  Cologne  or  Antwerp. 
Only  gradually  did  the  towns  merge  into  the  nations  to  which 
their  people  belonged,' 
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The  increasiag  wealth  of  the  merchants  could  DOt  fail  to  Thibniken, 
raise  them  to  a  position  of  importance  in  society  which  they  temmBu 

iBfloontUl 

bad  not  hitherto  enjoyed.  Their  prosperity  enabled  them  to  cUm. 
vie  with  the  clergy  in  education  and  with  the  nobility  in  the 
hxiiry  of  tbdi  dwellings  and  surroundings.  They  began  to  give 
some  attention  to  leadbg,  and  as  early  as  the  fourteenth  century 
many  of  the  books  appear  to  have  been  written  with  a  view  of 
meeting  their  tastes  and  needs.  Representatives  of  the  towns 
were  called  into  the  councils  of  the  king,  who  was  obliged  to 
take  their  advice  along  with  their  contributicHis  to  the  support 
of  the  government.  The  rise  of  the  burgher  class  alongside 
the  older  orders  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  which  had  so  long 
dominated  the  life  of  western  Europe,  is  one  of  the  most 
momentous  changes  of  the  thirteenth  century. 

General  Beadins.  —  Gibbins,  Hiitary  ef  Cammertt  itt  Eur^t  (The 
HKcmiUan  Company,  90  cents),  the  best  short  account  of  the  subject, 
with  good  maps  of  trade  routes.  Ingkam,  HUtery  of  Slavery  and 
Str/dam  (Black,  London,  ^l.oo),  especially  Chapters  IV  and  V.  CUK- 
NINCHAM,  Wtsttrn  CivilitaHm  in  Hi  Econimiic  AsptcU,  Vol  11, 
Hediseval  and  Modem  Times  (The  Macmillan  Company,  f  1.25),  is  very 
suggestive.  Tliere  are  several  excellent  accounts  of  the  economic  situa- 
tioa  La  England  in  the  Middle  Ages,  which,  in  many  respects,  was  similar 
to  the  conditions  on  the  continent.  Chevney,  Induilrial  and  Social 
History  of  England  (The  Macmillan  Company,  I140) ;  GiBBlNS,  73/ 
Induilrial  Hislary  of  England  (Melhaen,  f  i.Qo),  and  a  more  elaborate 
treatise  by  the  same  writer,  Induttry  in  England  (Methuen,  J3.00) ; 
CUNNIKORAK,  Oulliitei  of  Engliik  Induilrial  Hiitory  (The  MactniUan 
Company,  f  1. 50),  and  much  fnller  by  the  same  witter,  Growth  o/EngJish 
Induttry  and  Commerce  during  the  Middle  Agei  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pany, {4.00).  All  these  give  excellent  accounts  of  the  manor,  the 
guQds,  the  fairs,  etc.  See  also  Jessopf,  Coming  of  tht  Friars,  second 
cstaj,  "Village  life  Six  Huodred  Years  Ago." 
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CHAPTER   XIX 

THE  CDLTDBE  OF  THE  MIDDLB  A6BS 

97.  The  interest  of  the  Middle  Ages  lies  by  no  means 
cxclu^vely  in  the  statesmanship  of  kings  and  emperors,  their 
victories  and  defeats ;  in  the  policy  of  popes  and  bishops ;  or 
even  in  feudalbm  and  Europe's  escape  from  it.  Important  as 
all  these  are,  we  should  have  but  a  very  imperfect  idea  of  the 
period  which  we  have  been  studying  if  we  left  it  without  con- 
sidering the  intellectual  life  and  the  art  of  the  time,  the  books 
that  were  written,  the  universities  that  were  founded,  and  the 
cathedrals  that  were  built. 

To  begin  with,  the  Middle  Ages  differed  from  our  own 
time  in  the  very  general  use  then  made  of  liitin,  bolh  in 
writing  and  speaking.  In  the  thirteenlh  century,  and  long 
after,  all  books  that  made  any  claim  to  learning  were  written 
in  Latin  ; '  the  professors  in  the  universities  lectured  in  Latin, 
friends  wrote  to  one  another  in  Latin,  and  state  papers, 
treaties,  and  legal  documents  were  drawn  up  in  the  same  lan- 
guage. The  ability  of  every  educated  person  to  make  use  of 
Latin,  as  well  as  of  his  native  tongue^was  a  great  advantage  at  a 
time  when  there  were  many  obstacles  to  intercourse  among  the 
various  nations.  It  helps  to  explain,  for  example,  the  remark- 
able way  in  which  the  pope  kept  .in  touch  with  all  the  clergy 
men  of  western  Christendom,  and  the  ease  with  which  students, 
friars,  andmerchants  couki  wander  from  one  country  to  another. 
There  is  no  more  interesting  or  important  revolution  than  that 
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by  iriikh  tfie  kngoage  of  the  people  in  the  various  European 
countries  gradually  pushed  aside  the  ancient  toi^e  and  took 
its  place,  so  that  even  scholars  scaicely  ever  thinlc  now  of 
writing  books  in  Latin. 

Iq  order  to  understand  how  it  came  about  that  two  lan- 
guages, the  latin  and  the  native  speech,  were  both  commonly 
used  in  all  the  countries  of -western  Europe  all  through  the 
Middle  Ages,  we  must  glance  at  the  origin  of  the  modem 
langnagcft.  These  all  fall  into  two  quite  distinct  igioaps,  the 
Germanic  and  the  Romance. 

Those  German  peoples  who  had  continued  to  live  outside  of  Th«  oer- 
the  Roman  Empire,  or  who,  during  the  invasions,  had  not  set-  stucu 
tied  &r  enough  within  its  bounds  to  be  led,  like  the  Franks  in  ths  iiaiecu 
Gaul,  to  adopt  the  tongue  of  those  they  had  conquered,  uatu-  onmu 
rally  adhered  to  the  language  they  had  always  used,  namely,  the 
particular  Germanic  dialect  which  their  forefathers  had  spoken 
for  untold  generations.     From  the  various  languages  spoken 
by  the  German  barbarians,  modem  German,  English,  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Norw^ian,  Dani^,  and  Icelandic  aie  derived. 

The  second  group  of  languages  developed  within  the  terri-  Tie  rdb<ido> 

lOTT  which  had    formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  Empire,   and  dniTM  fiam 

thaipoken 
includes  modem  French,  Italian,  Spanish,  and  Portuguese.     It  Latin. 

has  now  been  cleariy  proved,  by  a  very  minute  study  of  the  old 

forms  of  words,  that  these  Romance  languages  were  one  and 

all  derived  &om  the  spoien  Latin,  employed  by  the  soldiers, 

merchants,  and  people  at  large.     This  differed  considerably 

from  the  elaborate  and  elegant  written  Latin  which  was  used, 

for  example,  by  Cicero  and  Caesar.     It  was  undoubtedly  much 

simpler  in  its  grammar  and  doubtless  varied  a  good  deal  in 

different  r^ons  j — a  Gaul,  for  instance,  could  not  pronounce 

the  words  like  an  Italian.     Moreover,  in  conversation  people 

did  not   always  use  the  same  words  as  those  in  the  books. 

For  example,  a  horse  was  commonly  spoken  of  as  eaballus, 

whereas  a  writer  would  use   the   word  tquus;    it  is  irom 
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eahallus  diat  the  word  for  hoise  is  derived  in  Spanish,  Italian, 
and  French  {cahaih,  cavalh,  chevaT). 

As  time  went  on  the  spoken  language  diverged  farther  and 
farther  from  the  written,  L^tin  is  a  troublesome  speech  on 
account  of  its  complicated  inflections  and  grammatical  rules, 
which  can  be  mastered  only  after  a  great  deal  of  study.  The 
people  of  the  Roman  provinces  and  the  incoming  barbariaDS 
naturally  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  niceties  of  syntax 
and  found  easy  ways  of  saying  what  they  wished.*  Yet  several 
centuries  elapsed  after  the  German  invasions  before  there  waa 
anything  written  in  the  language  of  conversation.  So  long  as 
the  uneducated  could  understand  the  correct  Latin  of  the  books 
when  they  heard  it  read  or  spoken,  there  waano  necessity  of 
writing  anything  in  their  familiar  daily  speech.  But  the  gulf 
between  the  spoken  and  the  written  language  had  become  so 
great  by  the  time  Charlemagne  came  to  the  throne,  that  he 
advised  that  sermons  should  be  given  thereafter  in  the  language 
of  the  people,  who,  apparently,  could  no  longer  follow  the  Latin. 
The  StrasbuTg  oaths*  are,  however,  about  the  first  example 
which  has  come  down  to  us  of  the  speech  which  was  growing 
into  French. 

93.  As  for  the  Germanic  languages,  one  at  least  was  reduced 
to  writing  even  before  the  break-up  of  the  Empire.  An 
eastern  bishop,  UKilas  (d.  381),  had  undertaken  to  convert 
the  Golhs  while  they  were  still  living  north  of  the  Danube 
before  the  battle  of  Adrianople.  In  order  to  carry  on  his 
work,  Ulfiias  translated  a  great  part  of  the  Bible  into  Gothic, 
using  the  Greek  letters  to  represent  the  sounds.  With  the 
ungle  exception  of  the  Gothic,  there  is  no  example  of  writing 

1  Even  tha  monia  and  at^lera  *ho  wrols  Latin  in  the  Middle  Agei  wen 
unable  to  follow  slriclly  Iha  lulea  of  the  language.  Moreover,  they  introduced 
many  new  words  to  meet  the  new  coniUtiona  and  the  needs  of  the  time,  lucb  as 
imfrisonarc,  Impiiton ;  iitlagan,  to  outlaw ;  iaflaart,  to  \»fMzK\finita,  (oicit ; 


*  See  above,  pp.  9+^5. 
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in  any  German  language  before  Charlemagne's  time.  There 
is  no  doubt,  however,  that  the  Geimans  possessed  an  unwritten 
literature,  which  was  passed  down  by  word  of  mouth  for  several 
centuries  before  any  of  it  was  written  out.  Charlemagne 
caused  certain  ancient  poems  to  be  collected,  which  presumably 
celebrated  the  great  deeds  of  the  Gennan  heroes  during  the 
invasions.  These  invaluable  specimens  of  ancient  German  are 
said  to  have  been  destroyed  by  the  order  of  Louis  the  Pious, 
who  was  shocked  by  their  paganism.  The  great  Gennan  epic, 
the  Song  of  the  Ntebelungs,  was  not  reduced  to  writing  until 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuiy,  after-it  had  been  transmitted 
orally  for  many  generations. 

The  oldest  form  of  English  is  commonly  called  Anglo-Saxon  i 
and  is  so  different  from  the  language  that  we  use  that,  in  order 
to  read  it,  it  must  be  learned  like  a  foreign  language.  We 
hear  of  an  English  poet,  Caedmon,  as  early  as  Bede's  time, 
a  century  before  Charlemagne.  A  manuscript  of  an  Anglo- 
Saxon  epic,  called  Beowulf,  has  been  preserved  which  belongs 
perhaps  to  the  close  of  the  eighth  centuiy.  The  interest 
which  King  Alfred  displayed  in  the  mother  tongue  has  already 
been  mentioned.  This  old  form  of  our  language  prevailed 
until  after  the  Norman  Conquest ;  the  Anglo-Saxon  Chronide, 
which  docs  not  close  until  1154,  is  written  in  pure  Anglo- 
Saxon.  Then  changes  may  be  noticed  in  the  language  as  it 
appears  in  the  books  of  the  time,  and  decade  by  decade  it 
approaches  more  nearly  to  that  which  we  speak.  Although 
the  first  public  document  in  English  (1256),  which  belongs  to 
the  reign  of  Henry  III,  is  scarcely  to  be  understood  without 
study,  a  poem  written  in  his  son's  time  is  tolerably  intelligible.' 

English  literature  was  destined  one  day  to  arouse  the  admira- 
tion of  the  peoples  across  the  Channel  and  exercise  an  important 

1 "  B3t(ieae  Mmhg  and  AtdiII 

Wbcn  apray  bcginneth  lo  iptinge. 

The  Uttle  foul  (Urd)  hatb  hire  wyl 

On  byi*  Ind  (voice)  lo  ijng*^" 
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influence  upon  other  literatures.  In  the  Middle  Ages,  how- 
ever, French,  not  English,  was  the  most  important  of  the 
vernacular  languages  of  western  Europe.  In  France  a  vast 
literature  was  produced  in  the  language  of  the  people  during 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries  which  profoundly  affected 
the  books  written  in  Italy,  Spain,  Germany,  and  England. 

99.  Two  quite  different  languages  had  gradually  developed 
in  France  from  the  spoken  Latin  of  the  Roman  Empire.  If  a 
line  were  drawn  on  the  map  from  La  Rochelle,  on  the  Atlantic, 
eastward  to  the  Alps,  crossing  the  Rhone  a  little  below  Lyons, 
it  would  give  a  general  idea  of  the  limits  of  the  two  tongues. 
To  the  north,  French  was  spoken ;  to  the  south,  in  a  region 
bounded  by  the  Pyrenees  and  the  Alps,  Provenpl.^ 

Very  little  in  the  ancient  French  language  written  before  the 
year  1 100  has  been  preserved.  The  West  Franks  undoubtedly 
began  much  earlier  to  sing  of  their  heroes,  of  Uie  great  deeds 
of  Clovis,  Dagobert,  and  Charles  Mattel.  These  &mous  rulers 
were,  however,  completely  overshadowed  later  by  Charlemagne, 
who  became  the  unrivaled  hero  of  medieval  poetry  and  romance. 
It  was  believed  that  he  had  reigned  for  a  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  years,  and  the  most  marvelous  exploits  were  attributed  to 
him  and  his  knights.  He  was  supposed,  for  instance,  to  have 
led  a  crusade  to  Jerusalem.  Such  themes  as  these  —  more 
legend  than  history  ~  were  woven  into  long  epics,  which  were 
the  first  written  literature  of  the  Frankish  people.  These 
poems,  combined  with  the  stories  of  adventure,  developed  a 
spirit  of  patriotic  enthusiasm  among  the  French  which  made 
them  regard  "  fair  France"  as  the  especial  care  of  Providence, 

It  is  little  wonder  that  the  best  of  these  bng  poems  came 
to  be  looked  upon  as  the  national  epic  of  the  French.    This 

1  Of  course  Ihete  wis  no  sharp  line  of  denanallon  bet  ■  mi  the  people  who 
used  the  one  lanpiige  and  the  other,  nor  was  Prorenjil  confined  to  southern 
France.  The  language  of  Catalonia,  beyond  the  Pyrenees,  was  essenaally  the 
same  as  that  of  Provence.  French  was  called  langat  d'iSl,  iuid  the  tontben 
language  langtu  itt,  e»ch  after  tbe  word  U*ed  tor  "  j<»." 
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is  the  Smg  of  Roland,  probably  written  just  before  the  Firat 
Crusade.  It  tells  the  stoiy  of  Charlemagne's  retreat  from 
Spain,  during  which  Roland,  one  of  his  comntanders,  lost  hia 
life  in  a  romantic  encounter  in  the  defiles  of  the  Pyrenees. 

That  death  uras  on  him  he  knew  full  weU; 
Down  from  his  head  to  his  heut  it  felL 
On  Ihe  grass  beneath  a  pine  tree's  shatU^ 
With  face  to  earth,  his  fonn  he  laid, 
Beneath  bim  placed  he  hia  horn  and  sword. 
And  turned  his  face  to  the  heathen  horde. 
Tbns  bath  he  done  Ihe  sooth  to  show. 
That  Karl  and  bb  warriors  all  nay  know. 
That  the  gentle  count  a  conqueror  died.* 

In  the  latter  part  of  the  twelfth  century  the  romances  of  King  1 
Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round  Table  begin  to  appear,  snathe  " 
These  enjoyed  great  popularity  in  all  western  Europe  for  centu-  m^wud 
ries,  and  they  are  by  no  means  forgotten  yet,  Arthur,  of  whose 
historical  existence  no  one  can  be  quite  sure,  was  supposed  to 
have  been  king  of  Britain  shortly  after  the  Saxons  gained  a  foot- 
hold in  the  island.  In  other  long  poems  of  the  time,  Alexander 
the  Great,  Cassar,  and  other  ancient  worthies  appear  as  heroes. 
The  absolute  disregard  of  historical  lacts  and  the  tendency  to 
represent  the  warriors  of  Troy  and  Rome  as  mediaeval  knights, 
show  the  inability  of  the  mediaeval  mind  to  understand  that 
the  past  could  have  been  different  from  the  present.  All  these 
romances  are  fiiU  of  picturesque  adventures  and  present  a  vivid 
picture  of  the  valor  and  loyalty  of  the  true  knight,  as  well  as 
of  his  ruthlessness  and  contempt  for  human  life.' 

>  The  Seng  of  Reland  is  transbted  Into  spirited  Elnglish  verse  by  O'Hagin, 

*  The  reader  will  find  a  beautiful  example  of  a.  French  romance  of  the  twelfth 
century  In  an  English  tntnabtlon  of  Aucaiiin  and  NicsUlU  (Moshet,  Port- 
land, Ue.).  Hr.  Steele  girej  charming  stories  of  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centnHes  In  Hum  of  Berdtaux.  Rtnaml  of  Monlauian,  and  Tht  Story  af 
Altxamdrr  (Allen,  London).  Malory's  Mori  d'Artkur,  a  collection  of  the 
■torles  of  the  Round  Table  made  In  the  Mteeath  century  lor  English  readen, 
is  ihe  best  place  to  turn  for  these  fanwus  itorieb 
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Thaiw/uv        Besides  the  long  and  elaborate  epics,  Uke  Roland,  and  the 

foUM.  romances  in  verge  and  prose,  there  were  numberless  short  stories 

in  verse  (i.h.e  fabliaux),  which  usually  dealt  with  ^e  iDcidcDts 
of  everyday  hfe,  especially  with  the  comicay)iies.  Then  there 
were  the  fables,  the  most  famous  of  which  are  the  stories  of 
Reynard  the  Fox,  which  were  satires  upon  the  customs  of  the 
time,  particularly  the  weaknesses  of  the  priests  and  monks. 

TiM  tTo«-  100.  Turning  now  to  southern  France,  the  beautiful  songs 

of  the  troubadours,  which  were  the  glory  of  the  Provencal 
tongue,  reveal  a  gay  and  polished  society  at  the  courts  of  the 
numerous  feudal  princes.  The  rulers  not  merely  protected 
and  encouraged  the  poets ;  they  aspired  to  be  poets  themselves 
and  to  enter  the  tanks  of  the  troubadours,  as  the  composers 
of  these  elegant  verses  were  called,  lliese  songs  were  always 
sung  to  an  accompaniment  on  some  instrument,  usually  tiie 
lute.  Those  who  merely  sang  them,  without  being  them- 
selves  poets,  were  called  jongleurs.  The  troubadours  and 
jongleurs  traveled  from  court  to  court,  not  only  in  France,  but 
north  into  Germany  and  south  into  Italy,  carrying  with  them 
the  southern  French  poetry  and  customs.  We  have  few 
examples  of  Provencal  before  the  year  iioo,  but  from  that 
time  on,  for  two  centuries,  countless  songs  were  written, 
and  many  of  the  troubadours  enjoyed  an  international  repu- 
tation. The  terrible  Albigensian  crusade  brou^t  misery  and 
death  into  the  sprightly  circles  which  had  gathered  about  the 
count  of  Toulouse  and  others  who  had  treated  the  heretics 
too  leniently.  But  the  literary  critic  traces  signs  of  decline 
in  the  Provencal  verse  even  before  this  disaster.' 

cuniiT.  For  the  student  of  history,  the  chief  interest  of  the  epics  of 

northern  France  and  the  songs  of  the  South  lies  in  the  inaght 
that   they  give  into   the  life  and  aspirations  of  this  feudal 

1  An  einUent  Idaa  of  tiK  iplrh  and  ctiaiacter  of  the  bnubsdoun  and  □[  their 
longs  vaj  be  got  from  Jiutbi  H.  Smith,  Trmtiadauri  at  Htmt  (G.  P.  Putnun'i 
Sou,  Naw  York).  Sm  imulMgi,  ClupMi  XIX. 
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period.  These  are  usually  summed  up  in  the  teim  thivalry, 
or  knighthood,  of  which  a  word  may  property  be  said  here, 
since  we  should  know  little  of  it  were  It  not  for  the  litera- 
ture of  which  wc  have  been  speaking.  The  knights  play  the 
chief  rdle  in  all  the  mediaeval  rotnances ;  and,  as  many  of  the 
traubadouis  belonged  to  the  knightly  class,  they  naturally  have 
much  to  say  of  it  in  their  songs. 

Chivalry  was  not  a  formal  institution  established  at  any 
particular  moment.  Like  feudalism,  with  which  it  was  closely 
connected,  it  had  no  founder,  but  appeared  spontaneously 
throughout  western  Europe  to  meet  the  needs  and  desires  of 
the  period.  We  leam  from  Tacitus  that  even  in  his  time  the 
Germans  con^ered  the  moment  a  solemn  one  when  the 
young  warrior  was  first  invested  with  the  arms  of  a  soldier. 
"  This  was  the  sign  that  the  youth  had  reached  manhood ;  this 
was  his  first  honor."  It  b  probably  a  survival  of  thb  feeling 
which  we  find  in  the  idea  of  knighthood.  When  the  youth 
of  good  &mily  had  been  carefully  trained  to  ride  his  horse, 
use  his  sword,  and  manage  his  hawk  in  the  hunt,  he  was  made 
a  knight  by  a  ceremony  in  which  the  Church  took  part, 
although  the  kn^;htbood  was  actually  conferred  by  an  older 
knight. 

The  knight  was  a  Christian  soldier,  and  he  and  bis  fellows  iratanottt 
were  supposed  to  form,  in  a  way,  a  separate  order  with  high  order, 
ideals  of  the  conduct  befitting  their  class.  Knighthood  was 
not,  however,  membership  in  an  association  with  officers  and  a 
written  constitution.  It  was  an  ideal,  balf-imaginary  society, 
— a  society  to  which  even  those  who  enjoyed  the  title  of  king 
or  duke  were  proud  to  belong.  One  was  not  bom  a  knight 
as  he  might  be  bom  a  duke  or  count,  and  could  become  one 
only  through  the  ceremony  mentioned  above.  One  might  be 
a  noble  and  still  not  belong  to  the  knightly  onler,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  one  basebom  might  be  raised  to  knighthood  on 
account  of  some  valorous  deed. 
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The  knight  must,  in  the  first  place,  be  a  Christian  and 
must  obey  and  defend  the  Church  on  all  occasions.  He  must 
respect  all  forms  of  weakness  and  defend  the  helpless  wherever 
he  might  find  them.  He  must  fight  the  infidel  ceaselessly, 
pitilessly,  and  never  give  way  before  the  enemy.  He  must 
perfonn  all  his  feudal  duties,  be  faithful  in  all  things  to 
his  lord,  never  lie  or  violate  his  plighted  word.  He  must 
be  generous  and  give  freely  and  ungrudgingly  to  the  needy. 
He  must  be  faithful  to  his  lady  and  be  ready  to  defend  her 
person  and  her  honor  at  all  costs.  Everywhere  he  must  be 
the  champion  of  the  right  against  injustice  and  oppression. 
In  short,  chivalry  was  the  Christianised  profession  of  anns.  ■ 

In  the  stories  of  King  Arthur  and  his  Knights  of  the  Round 
Table  there  is  a  beautiful  picture  of  the  ideal  knight.  The  dead 
Lancelot  is  addressed  by  one  of  his  sorrowing  companions  as 
follows ;  "  Thou  wert  the  courtliest  knight  that  ever  bare  shield, 
and  thou  wert  the  truest  friend  to  thy  lover  that  ever  bestrode 
horse,  and  thou  wert  the  truest  lover  of  a  sinful  man  [i.e.,  among 
sinful  men]  that  ever  loved  woman,  and  thou  wert  the  kindest 
man  that  ever  struck  with  sword,  and  thou  wert  the.  goodliest 
person  that  ever  came  among  the  press  of  knights,  and  thou 
wert  the  meekest  man  and  the  gentlest  that  ever  ate  in  hall 
among  ladies,  and  thou  wert  the  sternest  knight  to  thy  mortal 
foe  that  ever  put  spear  in  breast." 

The  Germans  also  made  their  contribution  to  the  literature 
of  chivalry.  The  German  poets  of  the  thirteenth  century  are 
called  minnesingers.  Like  the  troubadours,  whom  they  gready 
admired,  they  usually  sang  of  love  (German,  Mimte).  The 
most  famous  of  the  minnesingers  was  Walther  von  der  Vogel- 
weide  (d.  about  izaS),  whose  songs  are  fiill  of  charm  and  of 
enthusiasm  for  his  German  &therland.  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach  (d.  about  1125)  in  his  story  of  Parsifal  gives  the  long 
and  sad  adventures  of  a  knight  in  search  of  the  Holy  Grail, — 
the  sacred  vessel  which  had  held  the  blood  of  Christ    Only 
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those  perfectly  pure  in  thought,  word,  and  deed  could  hope  to 

behold  it.    Parsifal  failed  to  speak  a  word  of  sympathy  to  a  Fanif/. 

suffering  man  and  was  forced  to  unde^o  a  long  atonement. 

At  last  he  learned  that  only  through  pity  and  humility  and 

faith  in  God  could  he  hope  to  find  the  Grail. 

The  chivalry  depicted  in  the  Song  of  Roland  and  the  more  DiOenaM 
'      /        .  „       ™    .       ,  bstw»eatt« 

senous  poems   of  northern  France  is  of  a  severe  type,  m  saiiiciud 

which  the  service  of  the  Church,  especially  against  the  infidel,  oiohiTsii?. 
and  the  obLgations  to  the  feudal  suzerain  have  the  predomi- 
nant place.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  Arthurian  legends,  and, 
above  all,  in  the  songs  of  the  troubadours,  the  ideal  conduct 
of  a  polished  and  valorous  gentleman,  especially  toward  the 
lady  of  his  choice,  finds  expression.  The  later  romar>ces  of 
chivalry  (in  the  thirteenth  and  following  centuries)  deal  very 
largely  with  Icnighthood  in  the  latter  sense  of  the  word.  No 
one,  indeed,  any  longer  thought  of  fighting  the  infidel;  for 
the  Crusades  were  over  and  the  knight  was  forced  to  seek 
adventures  nearer  home.* 

loi.  So  long  as  all  books  had  to  be  copied  by  hand,  there 
were,  of  course,  but  few  of  them  compared  with  modem  times. 
The  literature  of  which  we  have  been  speaking  was  not  in  gen- 
eral read,  but  was  listened  to,  as  it  was  sung  or  recited  by  those 
who  made  it  their  profession.  Wherever  the  wandering  jongleur 
appeared  he  was  sure  of  a  delighted  audience  for  his  songs  and 
Stories,  both  serious  and  light.  Those  unfamiliar  with  Latin  osneni 
could,  however,  learn  little  of  the  past;  there  were  no  trans-  cStuput. 
lations  of  the  great  classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  of  Homer, 
Plato,  Cicero,  or  Livy.  All  that  they  could  know  of  ancient 
history  was  derived  from  the  fantastic  romances  referred  to 
above,  which  had  for  their  theme  the  quite  preposterous  deeds 
ascribed  to  Alexander  the  Great,  ^£neas,  and  Ceesar.  As  for 
their  own  history,  the  epics  relating  to  the  earlier  course  of  events 
in  France  and  the  rest  of  Europe  were  hopelessly  confiised. 
lRil«coci,HaulnioD,  j;««r«/AX«f7i>/C(nui*;',  VoLI,  pp.  iii-iti. 
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The  writers  attributed  a  great  part  of  the  acta  of  the  Franldsh 
kings,  from  Clovis  to  Pippin,  to  Charlemaf^e.  The  first  real 
histoty  written  in  French  is  Villehardouin's  account  of  the 
capture  of  Constantinople  by  the  crusadcTS  (in  1304),  which 
he  witnessed. 

What  we  should  call  scientific  literature  was  practically 
wanting.  It  is  true  that  there  was  a  kind  of  encyclopedia 
in  veise  which  gave  a  great  deal  of  misinfonnadoD  about 
things  in  geneial.  Every  one  believed  in  strange  animals 
like  the  unicorn,  the  dragon,  and  the  phenix,  and  in  still 
stranger  habits  of  real  animals.  A  single  example  will  suf- 
fice to  show  what  passed  for  zoology  in  the  thirteenth 
century. 

"There  is  a  little  beast  made  like  a  lizard  and  such  is  its 
nature  that  it  will  extinguish  fire  should  it  fall  into  it  The 
beast  is  so  cold  and  of  such  a  quaUty  that  fire  is  not  able  to 
bum  it,  nor  will  trouble  happen  in  the  place  where  it  shall  be." 
This  beast  s^ifies  the  holy  man  who  Uves  by  iaith,  who  "  will 
never  have  hurt  from  fire  nor  will  hell  bum  bim.  .  .  .  This 
beast  we  name  also  by  another  name,  —  it  is  called  salamander, 
as  you  find  written,  —  it  is  accustomed  to  mount  into  apple- 
trees,  poisons  the  apples,  and  in  a  well  where  it  shall  &11  it 
will  poison  the  water." 

It  will  be  noticed  that  the  habits  of  the  animals  were  sup- 
posed to  have  some  spiritual  meaning  and  carry  with  them  a 
lesson  for  mankind.  It  may  be  added  that  this  and  similar 
stories  were  centuries  old.  The  most  improbable  things  were 
repeated  from  generadon  to  generation  without  its  occurring 
to  any  one  to  inquire  if  there  was  any  truth  in  them.  Even 
the  most  learned  men  of  the  time  believed  in  astrology  and 
in  the  miraculous  virtues  of  herbs  and  gems.  For  instance, 
Albertus  Magnus,  one  of  the  most  distinguished  scientists  of 
the  thirteenth  century,  agrees  that  a  sapphire  will  drive  away 
boils  and  that  the  diamond  can  be  softened  in  the  blood  of  a 
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8tag,  which  will  work  best  if  the  stag  has  been  fed  on  wine 
and  parsley.' 

103.  It  is  not  only  in  the  literature  of  the  Middle  Ages  that 
we  find  the  thought  and  life  of  the  people  reflected,  but  in  the 
ait  as  well,  for  painters,  sculptors,  and  builders  were  at  work 
in  every  country  of  western  Europe. 

The  paintings  were  altogether  different  from  those  of  to-day, 
and  consisted  chiefly  of  illustrations  in  the  books,  called  illu-  moniu'  "" 
Minatiens,  Just  as  the  books  had  all  to  be  laboriously  written 
out  by  band,  so  each  picture  was  painted  on  the  parchment 
page  with  tiny  brushes  and  usually  in  brilliant  colors  with  a 
generous  use  of  gold.  And  as  the  monks  wrote  out  the  books, 
so  it  was,  in  general,  the  monks  who  painted  the  pictures.  Ther 
books  that  they  adorned  were  chiefly  those  used  in  the  church  inraUcUo* 
services,  especially  the  breviary,  the  psalter,  and  the  book  of 
hours.  Naturally  these  pictures  usually  dealt  with  religious 
subjects  and  illustrated  the  lives  of  the  saints  or  the  events  of 
biblical  history.  Virtue  was  encouraged  by  representations  of 
the  joys  of  heaven  and  also  stimulated  by  spirited  portrayals 
of  the  devil  and  his  fiends,  and  of  the  sufferings  of  the  lost. 

Secular  works,  too,  were  sometimes  provided  with  pictures  IbwcoIu 
drawn  from  a.  wide  variety  of  subjects.  We  find  in  their  pages 
such  homely  and  familiar  figures  as  the  fanner  with  his  plow,  the 
butcher  at  his  block,  the  glass  blower  at  his  furnace ;  then,  again, 
we  are  transported  to  an  imaginary  world,  peopled  with  strange 
and  uncouth  beasts  and  adorned  with  fantastic  architecture. 

The  mediaeval  love  of  symbols  and  of  fixed  rules  for  doing  Tbiaitirt 
things  is  strikingly  illustrated  in  these  illuminations.     Each  iudloiM. 
color  had  its  especial  significance.     There  were  certain  estab- 
lished atdtudes  and  ways  of  depicting  various  characters  and 
emotions  which  were  adhered  to  by  generation  after  generation 

l>S«a  Steele'*  IHidiaval  Lori  for  examples  of  the  science  of  tho  HIddk 
Agu.  Fdi  the  curioui  notions  of  ttie  world  and  lU  inhabitants,  rs  tha 
TravtU,  attributed  la  Sir  John  HuukrillB.  The  best  editioD  la  publiabad  bf 
Tb>  UafnitihB  ComiBiiy,  1900.    See  fttadings,  Chapter  XIX. 
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of  artists  and  lef^  comparatively  little  opportunity  for  individual 
talent  or  lifelike  pTesentation,  On  the  other  hand,  these  little 
pictures  —  for  of  course  they  were  always  small'  —  were  often 
executed  with  exquisite  care  and  skill  and  sometimes  in  the 
smaller  details  with  great  truth  to  nature. 

Beside  the  pictures  of  which  we  have  been  speaking,  it  was 
a  common  practice  to  adorn  the  books  with  gay  illuminated 
initials  or  page  borders,  which  were  sometimes  very  beautiAiI 
in  both  design  and  color.      In  these  rather  more,  freedom 
was  allowed  to  the  caprice  of  the  individual  artist,  and  they 
were  frequently  enliv- 
ened with  very  charm- 
ingand lifelike  flowers, 
birds,  squirrels,  and 
other  sretall  animals. 

The  art  of  sculp- 
ture was  more  widely 
and  successfully  cul- 
tivated during  the 
Middle  Ages  than 
painting.  Medieeval 
A  Romwesque  Church  scu]pturedidnot,how- 

ever,  concern  itself 
chiefly  with  the  representation  of  the  human  figure,  but  with 
what  we  may  call  decorative  carving;  it  was  almost  wholly 
subservient  to  the  dominant  art  of  the  Middle  Ages,  namely, 
architecture- 
It  is  in  the  great  cathedrals  and  other  churches  scattered 
throughout  England,  France,  Spain,  Holland,  Belgium,  and  Ger~ 
many,  that  we  find  the  noblest  and  most  lasting  achievements 
of  mediaeval  art,  vliich  all  the  resources  of  modem  skill  have 

1  The  word  miniaturi.  which  is  often  »pplled  to  them.  I)  derfyed  from  miittHm, 
1a,  vermilion,  which  wu  one  at  the  favorite  colon.  Later  the  word  amt  to  be 
applied  to  anything  imalL  See  the  (rantlspiece  for  an  example  of  an  lllutninated 
paga  from  a  book  of  hotin. 
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been  unable  to  eqiul.    Everybody  belonged  to  the  Church,  but 
the  Church,  too,  belonged  to  each  individual.    The  building 
and  beautifying  of  a  new  church  was  a  matter  of  interest  to 
the  whole  community,  —  to  men  of  every  rank.     It  gratified 
at  once  their  religious  sentiments,  their  local  pride,  and  their 
artistic  cravings.    All  the  arts  and  crafts  ministered  to  the  con- 
struction and  adorn- 
ment of  the  new  edi- 
fice, and,  in  addition 
to   its  religious  sig- 
nificance, it  took  the 
place  of  our  modem 
art  museum. 

Up  to  the  begin- 
ning of  the  thirteenth 
century  the  churches 
were  built  in  the 
Romanesque  style.' 
They  were,  gener- 
ally speaking,  in  the 
form  of  a  cross,  with  a 
main  aisle,  and  two 
side  aisles  which  were 
both  narrower  and 
lower  than  the  main 

aisle.    The  aisles  were  ^^^^  (,.tl«drd  (B<,m,»e,q«e) 

divided   from  each 

other  by  massive  round  pillars  which  supported   the  round  Tb«  R<aua- 
vaulting  oftheroof  and  were  connected  by  round  arches.     The 
round-arched  windows  were  usually  small  for  the  size  of  the 
building,  so  that  the  interior  was  not  very  light.     The  whole 
effect  was  one  of  massive  simplicity.    There  was,  however, 

I  So  called  because  it  ma  deiind  from  the  old  Roman  basilicas,  or  buildiugi 
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especially  in  the  later  churches  of  this  style,  a  pToliision  of 
caived  ornament,  usually  in  geometric  designs. 

The  pointed  form  of  arch  was  used  occasionally  in  windows 
during  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries.  But  about  the 
beginning  of  the  thirteenth  century^  it  began  to  be  employed 
much  more  extensively,  and 
in  an  incredibly  short  time 
practically  superseded  the 
round  arch  and  became  the 
characteristic  feature  of  a  new 
style,  called  Gothii.  The 
adoption  of  the  pointed  aich 
had  very  imf>ortant  results. 
It  enabled  the  builder  to 
make  arches  of  the  same 
height  but  various  widths, 
and  of  varying  height  and  the 
same  width.  A  round  arch 
of  a  given  span  can  be  only 
half  as  high  as  it  is  wide,  but 
the  pointed  arch  may  have 
a  great  diversity  of  propwr- 
tions.  The  development  of 
the  Gothic  style  was  greatly 
forwarded  by  the  invcntioD 
of  the  "flying  buttress." 
By  means  of  this  graceful  outside  prop  it  became  possible  to 
lighten  the  masonry  of  the  hitherto  massive  walls  and  pierce 
them  with  great  windows  which  let  a  flood  of  hght  into  the 
hitherto  dark  churches.' 

The  light  from  all  these  great  windows  might  even  have 
been  too  glaring  had  it  not  been  for  the  wonderfiil  stained 
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glass  eet  In  exquisite  stone  tmceiy  with  which  they  weie  filled. 
The  stained  glass  of  the  medixval  cathedral,   especially  in 
France,  wheie  the  glass  workers  brought  their  art  to  the  greatest 
perfection,  was  one  of  its  chief  glories.     By  far  the  greater 
part  of  this  old  glass  has  of  course  been  destroyed)  but  it 
is  still  so  highly  prized  that  every  bit  of  it  is  now  carefully 
preserved,  for  it  has 
never  since  been 
equaled.    A  window 
set  with  odd  bits  of 
it  pieced    together 
like  crazy  patch- 
work is  more  beau- 
tiful, in  its  rich  and 
jewel -like    color- 
ing, than  the  finest 
modem  work. 

As  the  Gothic 
style  developed  and 
the  builders  grew  all 
the  time  more  skill- 
ful and  daring,  the 
churches  became 
marvels  of  lightness 
and  delicacy  of 

detail     and     finish,  Flying  Buttresses  of  Notre  Dame,  Paris 

while  still  retaining 
their  dignity  and  beauty  of  proportion.  Sculptors  enriched  Scniptur*d 
them  with  the  most  beautiful  creations  of  their  art.  Mold- 
ings and  capitals,  pulpits,  altars,  and  choir  screens,  the  wooden 
seats  for  the  clergy  and  choristers,  are  sometimes  Uterally 
covered  with  carving  representing  gracefiil  leaf  and  flower 
forms,  familiar  animals  or  grotesque  monsters,  biblical  incidents 
or  homely  scenes  from  everyday  life.    In  the  cathedral  of  Wells* 
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in  England,  one  capital  shows  us  among  its  vines  and  leaves 

a  boy  whose  face  is  screwed  up  with  pain  from  the  thorn  he 

is  extracting  from  his '  foot  j  another  depicts  a  whole  story  of 

sin  found  out,  thieves  stealing  grapes  pursued  by  an  angry 

farmer  with  a  pitchfork.     One  characteristic  of  the  medisval 

imagination  is  its  fondness  for  the  grotesque.     It  loved  queei 

beasts,  half  eagle,  half 

lion,  hideous  batlike 

creatures,  monsters  like 

nothing  on  land  or  sea. 

They  lurk  among  the 

foliage  on  choir  screens, 

leer  at  you  from  wall  or 

column,  or  squat  upon 

the  gutters  high  on  roof 

and  steeple. 

A    striking    peculiar- 
ity of  the  Gothic  struc- 
ture is  the  great  number 
of  statues  of  apostles, 
saints,  and  rulers  which 
adorn  the  facades  and 
especially  the  main 
portal  of  the  churches. 
These .  figures   are   cut 
from    the   same  kind 
of  stone  of  which  the 
building  is  made  and  appear  to  be  almost  a  part  of  it.    While, 
compared  with  later  sculpture,  they  seem  somewhat  srifE  and 
unlifelike,  they  harmonize  wonderfully  with  the  whole  building, 
and  the  best  of  them  are  full  of  charm  and  dignity. 

So  far  we  have  spoken  only  of  the  church  architecture, 
and  that  was  by  far  the  most  important  during  the  period 
with  which  we  have  been  dealing.     Later,  in  the  fourteenth 
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centuiy,  maDy  beautiful  secular  buildings  were  constnicted  in 
the  Gothic  style.     The  most  striking  and  important  of  these 
were  the  guildhalls  built  by  the  rich  merchant  guilds,  and  the 
townhalls  of  some  of  the  important  cities.     But  thfe  Gothic 
style  has  always  been  especially  dedicated  to,  and  seems  pecul- 
iarly fitted  for,  ecclesiastical  architecture.     Its  lofty  aisles  and 
open  floor  spaces,  its  soaring  arches  leading  the  eye  towanl 
heaven,  and  its  glowing  windows  suggesting  the  glories  of 
paradise,  may  well   have 
fostered  the  ardent  faith 
of  the  medijcval  Christian. 
We  ha ve  alread  y  touched 
upon  some  of  the  charac- 
teristics of  domestic  archi- 
tecture in  referring  to  the 
mediaeval  castle.   This  was 
rather  a  stronghold  than  a  , 
home, — strength  and  in-  ' 
accessibility  were  its  main 

requirements.     The  walls  _.         ,  ,   ,      „ 

Fignres  (gargoyles)  on  Notre 
were  many  feet  thick  and  name,  Paris 

the  tiny  windows,  often 

hardly  more  than  slits  in  the  massive  walls,  the  stone  floors,   Themedl- 
the  great  bare  halls  warmed  only  by  la^e  fireplaces,  suggest 
nothing  of  the  comfort  of  a  modem  household.     At  the  same 
time  they  imply  a  simplicity  of  taste  and  manners  and  a  hardi- 
hood of  body  which  we  may  well  envy, 

103.  On  turning  from  the  language  and  books  of  the  peo-  TbeMtunii 
pie  and  the  art  of  the  period  to  the  occupations  of  the  learned  Bieventh 
class,  who  carried  on  their  studies  and  discussions  in  Latin,  we 
naturally  Inquire  where  such  persons  obtained  their  education. 
During  the  long  centuries  which  elapsed  between  the  time 
when  Justinian  closed  the  government  schools  and  the  advent 
of  Frederick  Barbarossa,  there  appears  to  have  been  nothing 
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in  western  Europe,  outside  of  Italy  and  Spain,  corresponding 
to  our  universities  and  colleges.  Some  of  the  schools  which 
the  bishops  and  abbots  had  established  in  accordance  with 
CharlemSgne's  commands  were,  it  is  true,  maintained  itll 
through  the  dark  and  disorderly  times  which  followed  hia 
death.  But  the  little  that  we  know  of  the  instruction  offered 
in  them  would  indicate  that  it  was  very  elementaiy,  although 
theie  were  sometimes  noted  men  at  their  head. 

About  the  year  iioo  an  ardent  young  man  named  Abelard 
started  out  from  his  home  in  Brittany  to  visit  all  the  places 
where  he  might  hope  to  receive  instruction  in  logic  and  phi- 
losophy, in  which,  like  all  his  learned  contemporaries,  he  was 
especially  interested.  He  reports  that  he  found  teachers  in 
several  of  the  French  towns,  particularly  in  Paris,  who  were 
attracting  large  numbers  of  students  to  listen  to  their  lectures 
upon  logic,  rhetoric,  and  theology.  Abelaid  soon  showed  his 
superiority  to  his  teachers  by  defeating  them  several  times  in 
debate.  Before  long  he  began  lecturing  on  his  own  account, 
and  such  was  his  success  that  thousands  of  students  flocked 
to  hear  him. 

He  prepared  a  remarkable  little  text-book,  called  Yita  and 
Nay,  containing  seemingly  contradictory  opinions  of  the 
church  fathers  upon  particular  questions.  "Vhe  student  was 
left  to  reconcile  the  contradictions,  if  he  could,  by  carefiil 
reasoning ;  for  Abelard  held  that  a  constant  questioning  was 
the  only  path  to  real  knowledge.  His  free  way  of  dealing 
with  the  authorities  upon  which  men  based  their  religious 
beliefs  seemed  wicked  to  many  of  his  contemporaries,  espe- 
cially to  St.  Bernard,  who  made  him  a  great  deal  of  trouble. 
Nevertheless  it  soon  became  the  iashion  to  discuss  the  various 
doctrines  of  Christianity  with  great  treedom  and  to  try  to  make 
a  well-reasoned  system  of  theology  by  following  the  rules  of 
Aristotle's  logic.  It  was  just  after  Abelard's  death  (i  14?)  that 
PetCT  Lombard  published  his  SenUtias,  already  described. 
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Abelard  did  not  found  the  University  of  Paris,  as  has  some- 
times been  supposed,  but  he  did  a  great  deal  to  make  the  dis-  ■ 
cussions  of  theolo^cal  problems  popular,  and  by  his  attractive 
method  of  teaching  he  greatly  increased  the  number  of  those 
who  wished  to  learn.  The  sad  story  of  his  life,  which  he 
wrote  when  be  was  worn  out  with  the  calamities  that  had 
overtaken  him,  is  the  best  and  almost  the  only  account  which 
exists  of  the  remarkable  interest  in  learning  which  explains 
the  origin  of  the  University  of  Paris.' 

Before  the  end  of  the  twelfth  centuty  the  teachers  had  oncijrttto 
become  so  numerous  in  Paris  that  they  fonned  a  union,  or  ofPuii. 
guild,  for  the  advancement  of  their  interests,  fhis  union  of 
professors  wa^  called  by  the  usual  name  for  corporations  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  itniversiias ;  hence  our  word  "university."  The 
king  and  pope  both  favored  the  univeisity  and  granted  the 
teachers  and  students  many  of  the  privileges  of  the  clergy,  a 
class  to  which  they  were  regarded  as  belonging,  because  learning 
had  for  so  many  centuries  been  confined  to  the  clergy. 

About  the  time  that  we  find  the  beginnings  of  a  university  or  Staoj  of  tbi 
guild  of  professors  at  Paris,  a  great  institution  of  learning  was  cuon  iiw  In 
growing  up  at  Bologna.     Here  the  chief  attention  was  given, 
not  to  theology,  as  at  Paris,  but  to  the  study  of  the  law,  both 
Koman  and  canon.     Very  early  in  the  twelfth  century  a  new 
interest  in  the  Roman  law  became  apparent  in  Italy,  where 
the  old  jurisprudence  of  Rome  had  never  been  completely 
fb^otten.     Then,  in  1143  or  thereabouts,  a  monk,  Gratian,  ThaD*- 
published  a  great  work  in  which  he  aimed  to  lecoocile  all  Qntun. 
the  conflicting  legislation'  of  the  councils  and  popes  and  to 
provide  a  convenient  text-book  for  the  study  of  the  church 
or  canon  law.     Students  then  began  to  stream  to  Bologna 
ia  greater  numbers  than  ever  before.     In  order  to  protect 
themselves  in  a  town  where  they  were  regarded  as  strangers, 
they  organized  themselves  into  associations,  which  became  so 
1  See  Rtedinft,  Chapter  XIZ. 
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powerful  that  they  were  able  to  force  the  professors  to  obey 
•  the  rules  which  they  laid  down. 

The  Univereity  of  Oxford  was  founded  in  the  time  of 
Henry  II,  probably  by  English  students  and  masters  who  had 
become  discontented  at  Paris  for  some  reason.  The  Univer- 
sity of  Cambridge,  as  well  as  numerous  universities  in  France, 
Italy,  and  Spain,  appeared  in  the  thirteenth  centuiy.  The 
'German  universities  were  established  somewhat  later,  most  of 
them  coming  into  existence  in  the  latter  half  of  the  four- 
teenth and  in  the  fifteenth  centuries.  The  northern  institu- 
tions generally  took  the  great  mother  university  on  the  Seine 
as  their  model,  while  those  in  southern  Europe  usually  adopted 
the  habits  of  Bologna. 
When,  after  some  years  of  study,  a  student  was  examined 
"*""  by  the  professors,  he  was,  if  successful,  admitted  to  the  cor- 

poration of  teachers  and  became  a  master  himself.  What  we 
call  a  degree  to-day  was  originally,  in  the  mediaeVal  universi- 
ties, nothing  more  than  the  qualification  to  teach.  But  in  the 
thirteenth  century  many  began  to  desire  the  honorable  title  of 
master  or  doctor  (which  is  only  the  Latin  word  for  teacher)  who 
did  not  care  to  become  professors  in  our  sense  of  the  word,' 
The  students  in  the  mediaeval  universities  were  of  all  ages, 
Siui*  from  thirteen  to  forty,  and  even  older.   There  were  no  university 

iBttnction  buildings,  and  in  Paris  the  lectures  were  given  in  the  Latin  quar- 
ter, in  Straw  Street,  so  called  from  the  straw  strewn  on  the  floors 
of  the  hired  rooms  where  the  lecturer  explained  the  text-book, 
with  the  students  squatting  on  the  floor  before  him.    There 

1  The  origin  of  the  bachelor's  degree,  which  comes  at  the  end  of  our  college 
course  nowadays,  ma;  be  explained  as  fallows:  The  bachelor  in  the  ttiirtee»th 
century  was  a  student  who  had  pasKd  part  of  hi«  examinations  in  the  course  in 
"arts,"  as  the  college  mursewas  then  called,  and  was  permitted  to  teach  certain 
elementary  subjects  before  he  became  a  full-fledged  master.  So  the  A.B.  i«as 
inferior  to  the  A.M.  then  as  now.  After  finishing  his  cailege  course  and  obtain- 
ing his  A.M.,  the  young  leacheroften  liecame  a  student  in  one  of  the  professional 
•dioob  of  law,  theology,  or  medicine,  and  in  time  became  a  master  in  ope  of 
these  sciences.  The  words  master,  doctor,  and  frofissor  meant  pretty  much 
tbe  same  thing  In  the  thirteenth  centurv. 
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vere  no  laboratories,  for  there  was  no  experimentation.  All 
that  was  required  was  a  copy  of  the  text-book,  —  Gratian's 
Decretum,  the  Setttetues,  a  treatise  of  Aristotle,  or  a  medical 
book.  This  the  lecturer  explained  sentence  hy.  sentence,  and 
the  students  listened  and  sometimes  took  notes. 

The  fact  that  the  masters  and  stodents  were  not  bound  to  Tkeaattw- 
any  particular  spot  by  buildings  and  apparatus  left  them  free  wm  tnttr 
to  wander  about.     If  tbey  believed  themselves  ill-treated  in  townts 
one  town  tiiey  moved  to  another,  greatly  to  the  di^ust  of  the 
tradespeople  of  the  place  which  they  deserted,  who  of  course 
profited  by  the  presence  of  the  university.     The  universities  of 
Oxford  and  of  Leipsic,  among  others,  were  founded  by  pro- 
fessors and  students  who  had  deserted  their  former  home. 

The  course  in  arts,  which  corresponded  to  our  college  course  Ccnneot 
and  led  to  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  occupied  six  years  at 
Paris.  The  studies  were  logic,  various  sciences,  —  physics, 
astronomy,  etc.,  —  studied  in  Aristotle's  treatises,  and  some 
philosophy  and  ethics.  There  was  no  history,  no  Greek. 
Latin  had  to  be  learned  in  order  to  cairy  on  the  work  at  all, 
but  little  attention  was  given  to  the  Roman  classics.  The 
new  modem  languages  were  considered  entirely  unworthy  of 
the  learned.  It  must  of  course  be  remembered  that  none 
of  the  books  which  we  consider  the  great  classics  in  English, 
French,  Italian,  or  Spanish  had  as  yet  been  written, 

104.   The  most  striking  peculiarity  of  the  instruction  in  the  Axittam't 
mediaeval  university  was  the  supreme  deference  paid  to  Aristotle.  bMsoma 
Most  of  the  couises  of  lectures  were  devoted  to  the  explana-  ttoWMt. 
tion  of  some  one  of  his  numerous  treatises,  —  his  Physics,  hig 
Metaphysics,  his  various  treatises  on  Ic^c,  his  Ethics,  his  minor 
works  upon  the  soul,  heaven  and  earth,  etc.     Only  his  Lope 
had  been  known  to  Abelard,  as  all  his  other  works  had  been 
foi^otten.    But  early  in  the  thirteenth  century  all  his  com- 
prehensive contributions  to  science  reached  the  West,  either 
from  Constantinople  or  through  the  Arabs  who  had  broti^t 
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tbem  to  Spain.  The  L^dn  translations  were  bad  and  obscure, 
and  the  lecturer  had  enough  to  do  to  give  some  meaning  to 
them,  to  explain  what  the  Arab  philosophers  had  said  of  them, 
and,  finally,  to  reconcile  them  to  the  teachings  of  Christianity. 

Aristotle  was,  of  couise,  a  pagan.  He  was  uncertain  whether 
the  soul  continued  to  exist  after  death ;  he  had  never  heard 
of  the  Bible  and  knew  nothing  of  the  salvation  of  man  through 
Christ  -One  would  have  supposed  that  he  would  have  been 
promptly  rejected  with  horror  by  those  who  never  questioned 
the  doctrines  of  Christianity.  But  the  teachers  of  the  thir- 
teenth century  were  fascinated  by  his  logic  and  astonished  at 
his  learning.  The  great  theologians  of  the  time,  Albertua 
Magnus  (d.  laSo)  and  Thomas  Aquinas  (d.  1274),  did  not 
hesitate  to  preptare  elaborate  commentaries  upon  all  his  works. 
He  was  called  "  The  Philosopher  "  ;  and  so  fully  were  scholars 
convinced  that  it  had  pleased  God  to  permit  Aristotle  to  say 
the  last  word  upon  each  and  every  branch  of  knowledge  that 
tbey  humbly  accepted  him,  along  with  the  Bible,  the  church 
lathers,  and  the  canon  bnd  Roman  law,  as  one  of  the  unques- 
tioned authorities  which  together  formed  a  complete  guide  for 
humanity  in  conduct  and  in  every  branch  of  science. 

The  term  scholasticism  is  commonly  given  to  the  philosophy, 
theol<^,  and  method  of  discussion  of  the  mediaeval  professors. 
To  those  who  later  outgrew  the  fondness  for  logic  and  the 
supreme  respect  for  Aristotle,  scholasticism,  with  its  neglect 
of  Greek  and  Roman  literature,  came  to  seem  an  arid  and 
profitless  plan  of  education.  Yet  if  we  turn  over  the  pages 
of  the  wonderful  works  of  Thomas  Aquinas,  we  see  that  the 
scholastic  philosopher  might  be  a  person  of  extraordinary 
insight  and  enidirion,  ready  to  recognize  all  the  objections  to 
bis  posirion,  and  able  to  express  himself  with  great  clearness 
and  cogency.'  The  training  in  Ic^c,  if  it  did  not  increase  the 
rbomu  Aqulnai  naj 
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sum  of  hnman  knowledge,  accustomed  the  student  to  make 
careful  distinctions  and  present  bis  material  in  an  orderly  way. 

Even  in  tiie  thirteenth  century  there  were  a  few  scholars  Kom 
who  criticised  the  habit  of  relying  upon  Aristotle  for  all  knowl-  att^ek  n 
edge.  Hie  most  distinguished  iault-iinder  was  Roger  Bacon,  ticiun. 
an  English  Franciscan  monk  (d.  about  IZ90),  who  declared 
that  even  if  Aristotle  were  very  wise  he  had  only  planted  the 
tree  of  knowledge  and  that  this  had  "  not  as  yet  put  forth  all 
its  branches  nor  produced  all  its  fruits."  "  If  wc  could  con- 
tinue to  live  for  endless  centuries  we  mortals  could  never  hope  to 
reach  fiill  and  complete  knowledge  of  all  the  things  which  are 
to  be  known.  No  one  knows  enough  of  nature  completely  to 
describe  the  peculiarities  of  a  single  fly  and  give  the  reason  fbi 
its  color  and  why  it  has  just  so  many  feet,  no  more  and  no 
less."  Bacon  held  that  tmth  could  be  reached  a  hundred 
thousand  times  better  by  experiments  with  real  things  than  by 
poring  over  the  bad  Latin  translations  of  Aristotle.  "  If  I  had 
my  way,"  he  declared,  "  I  should  bum  all  the  books  of  Aris- 
totle, for  the  study  of  them  can  only  lead  to  a  loss  of  time, 
produce  error  and  increase  ignorance." 

So  we  find  that  even  when  scholasticism  was  most  popular 
in  the  universities,  there  were  keen-^hted  scientists  who 
recommended  the  modem  scienrific  method  of  discovering 
truth.  This  does  not  consist  in  discussing,  according  to  the 
rules  of  logic,  what  a  Greek  philosopher  said  hundreds  of  years 
ago,  but  in  the  patient  observation  of  things  about  us. 


We  have  now  traversed  somewhat  over  one  half  of  the  long  Reritwnftiw 

period  of  fifteen  hundred  years  which  separates  Europe  of  CetwMotft 

to-day  from  the  disintegrating  Roman  Empire  of  the  fifth  cen-  tha  bbduh 

tiiiy.     The  eight  hundred  years  which  lie  between  the  century  wcatudUiB 

of  Alaric,  Attila,  Leo  the  Great,  and  Clovis,  and  that  of  Inno-  turtMnth 
cent  III,   St.  Louis,   and    Edward  I,  wimessed    momentous 
changes,  quite  as  important  as  any  that  have  occurred  since. 
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Tbt  'duk  It  is  true  tbat  it  seemed  at  first  as  if  the  barbarous  Goths, 

Franks,  Vandals,  and  Burgundiaos  were  bringing  nothing  but 
tuimoil  and  distraction.  Even  the  strong  hand  of  Charlem^ne 
curbed  the  unruly  elements  for  only  a  moment;  then  the  dis- 
cord of  his  grandsons  and  the  incursions  of  Northmen,  Hun- 
garians, Slavs,  and  Saracens  plunged  western  Europe  once 
more  into  the  same  anarchy  and  ignorance  through  which  it 
had  passed  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 

Two  hundred  years  and  more  elapsed  after  Charlemagne's 
death  before  we  can  begin  once  more  to  note  signs  of  progress. 
Awhile  we  know  little  of  the  eleventh  century,  and  while  even 
its  most  distinguished  writers  are  forgotten  by  all  save  the  stu- 
dent of  the  period,  it  was  undoubtedly  a  time  of  preparation 
for  the  brilliant  twelfth  century — forAbelard  and  St.  Bernard, 
for  the  lawyers,  poets,  architects,  and  philosophers  who  seem 
to  come  suddenly  upon  the  scene. 
Tbatwava        The  Middle  Ages  may  therefore  be  divided  into  two  fairly 
tMiitiieantB-  distinct  and  quite  different  periods.    The  centuries  prior  to 
of  rapid  the  age  of  Gregory  VU  and  of  William  the  Conqueror  may, 

on  account  of  their  disorder  and  ignorance,  be  properly  called 
the  "  dark  ages,"  although  they  beheld  some  important  stages 
in  the  transformation  of  Europe.  The  later  Middle  Ages,  on 
the  contrary,  were  a  time  of  rapid  and  unmistakable  progress 
in  almost  every  line  of  human  endeavor.  Indeed  by  the  end 
of  the  thirteenth  century  a  great  part  of  those  changes  were 
well  under  way  which  serve  to  make  modern  Europe  so  differ- 
ent from  the  condition  of  western  Europe  under  the  Roman 
Empire.  The  most  striking  of  these  are  the  following. 
Am««nuKa  (i)  A  group  of  national  states  in  which  a  distinct  feeling  of 

itMM.  nationality  was  developing  had  taken  the  place  of  the  Roman 

Empire,  which  made  no  allowance  in  its  government  for  the 
differences  between  Italians,  Gauls,  Germans,  and  Britons. 
The   makeshift   feudal   government   which    bad    grown   up 
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duTing  the  dark  ages  was  yielding  to  the  kingly  power  (except 
iD  Germany  and  Italy)  and  there  was  no  hope  of  ever  teunit- 
ing  western  Europe  into  a  single  empire. 

(z)  The  Church  had,  in  a  way,  taken  the  place  of  the  Roman  Tba  utioui 
Empire  by  holding  the  various  peoples  of  western  Europe  \ai«vtmxt» 

.  ,         ,       ,        J  L-         r    ,  >  .  r       ChnrehollU 

together  under  the  headship  of  the  pope  and  by  assuming  the  xorsnimtntai 

powers  of  government  during  the  period  when  the  feudal  lords 

were  too  weak  to  secure  order  and  justice.     Organized  hke 

an  absolute  monarchy,  the  Church  was  in  a  certain  sense  &r 

the  most  powerful  state  of  the  Middle  Ages.     But  it  attained 

the    zenith    of  its   political   influence   under    Iimocent    III, 

at  the  opening  of  the  thirteenth  century;  before  its  close  the 

national  states  had  so  grown  in  strength  that  it  was  clear 

that  they  would  gradually  reassume  the  powers  of  government 

temporarily  exercised  by  the  Church  and  confine  the  pope 

and  clergy  more  and  more  to  their  strictly  religious  fimc- 

tions. 

(3)  A  new  social  class  had  come  into  prominence  alongside  awmiucm^- 
the  clei^  and  the  knightly  aristocracy.    The  emancipation  orturd 

of  the  serfe,  the  founding  of  towns,  and  the  growth  of  commerce 
made  it  possible  for  merchants  and  successful  artisans  to  rise 
to  importance  and  become  influential  through  their  wealth. 
From  these  beginnings  the  great  intelligent  and  educated 
public  of  modem  times  has  sprung. 

(4)  The  various  modem  languages  began  to  be  used  in  BvokiMig^ 
writing  books.     For  five  or  six  hundred  years  after  the  inva-  intiwiu- 
sions  of  the  Germans,  Latin  was  used  by  all  writers,  but  in  the  p*q|U. 
eleventh  and  foUowing  centuries  the  language  of  the  people 

began  to  replace  the  ancient  tongue.  This  enabled  the  lay- 
men who  had  not  mastered  the  intricacies  of  the  old  Roman 
speech  to  enjoy  the  stories  and  poems  which  were  being  com- 
posed in  French,  Proven9al,  German,  English,  and  ^>anish, 
and,  somewhat  later,  in  Italian. 
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TMcUKT  Although  the  clergy  still  diiected  education,  laymen  were 

moBimai?  at  beginning  to  write  books  as  well  as  to  read  tbem,  and  gradually 
the  churchmen  ceased  to  enjoy  the  monopoly  of  learning 
which  they  had  possessed  during  the  early  Middle  Ages. 
Stadyoitaw,  (5)  Scholars  began  as  early  as  the  year  iioo  to  gather 
■ubaopiv.  eagerly  about  masters  who  lectured  upon  the  Roman  and 
iitjgi.  canon  law  or  upon  logic,  philosophy,  or  theology.    The  works 

of  Aristotle,  the  most  learned  of  the  ancients,  were  sought  out, 
and  students  followed  him  enthusiastically  into  all  fields  of 
knowledge.     The  universiries  grew  up  which  are  now  so  con- 
spicuous a  feature  of  our  modern  civilization. 
BtcbuincB  (6)  Scholars  could  not  satisfy  themselves  pennanently  with 

tBi  fcisnca.  the  works  of  Aristodc  but  began  themselves  to  add  to  the  fimd 
of  human  knowledge.  In  Roger  Bacon  and  his  sympathizers 
we  find  a  group  of  scientific  investigators  who  were  preparing 
the  way  for  the  unprecedented  achievements  in  natural  science 
which  are  the  glory  of  recent  times, 
irtirtm  (7)  The  developing  appreciation  of  the  beautiful  is  attested 

by  the  skill  and  taste  expressed  in  the  magnificent  churches  of 
the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centuries,  which  were  not  a  revival 
of  any  ancient  style  but  the  original  production  of  the  architects 
and  sculptors  of  the  period. 

General  Reading.  —The  most  convenient  and  readable  account  of 
mediscval  literature  is  perhaps  that  of  Saintsbukv,  Tlii  FlauriiktHg  of 
Remance  (Chailea  Sciibner'a  Sons,  !l.50).  For  chivalry,  see  CoaNlsil, 
Chivalry  (The  Macmillan  Company,  fi.75).  For  Gothic  girchltecture, 
■ee  C.  H.  MooKK,  Dtvt/apmtitl  and  CMaracter  c/  GMic  Archittcturt 
(The  Macmillan  Company,  14.50).  For  the  art  in  general,  LUbke, 
OuUinti  of  the  MUlOfy  ef  Art  (Dodd,  Mead  &  Co.,  z  vols.,  ^7.50). 
For  the  universitiea,  Rashdall,  Hittary  of  Iht  Umveriitiei  of  th* 
Middlt  Agti  (Clarendon  PreM,  3  vols.,  ti^joo). 
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THE  HURUSSD  TXA&8'  VAfi    ' 

I05*  Id  dealing  with  the  history  of  Euiope  during  the  four-  Piu  of  the 
teenth  and  Rfieenth  centuries  the  following  order  has  been  fouob^en. 
adopted,  (i)  England  and  France  are  treated  together,  since 
the  claims  of  the  English  kings  to  the  French  crown,  and  the 
long  Hundred  Years'  War  between  the  two  countries,  bring 
tbem  into  the  same  tale  of  disorder  and  final  reorgani- 
zation. (3)  Next  the  history  of  the  papal  power  and  the 
remarkable  efforts  to  better  the  Church  at  the  great  Council 
of  Constance  (1414)  are  considered.  (3)  Then  the  progress 
of  enlightenment  is  taken  up,  particularly  in  the  Italian  towns, 
which  were  the  leaders  in  culture  during  this  period.  This 
leads  to  an  account  of  the  invention  of  printing  and  tiie 
extraordinary  geographical  discoveries  of  the  latter  part  of 
the  fifteenth  century.  (4)  In  a  fourth  chapter  the  atuation 
of  western  Europe  at  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth  century 
is  described,  in  order  that  the  reader  may  be  prepared  to 
understand  the  great  revolt  against  the  Church  under  the 
leadership  of  Martin  Luther. 

We  turn  first  to  England.    The  English  kings  who  pre-  BxtMrtof 
ceded  Edward  I  had  ruled  over  only  a  portion  of  the  island  of  of  Bicuat'i 
Great  &itaiB.    To  the  west  of  their  kingdom  lay  the  moim-  sdwaid  1 
tainouB  district  of  Wales,  inhabited  by  that  remnant  of  the    "    "" ' 
original  Britons  which  the  German  invaders  had  been  unable 
to  conquer.     To  the  north  of  England  was  the  kingdom  of 
Scotland,  which  was  quite  independent  except  for  an  occa- 
sional vague  reception  on  the  part  of  its  rulers  of  the  English 
a?? 
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kings  as  their  feudal  superiois.  Edward  I,  however,  succeeded 
in  conquenng  Wales  pennanendy  and  Scotland  temporarily. 

For  centuries  a  border  wariare  had  been  carried  on  between 
the  English  and  the  Welsh.  William  the  Conqueror  had  found 
it  necessary  to  establish  a  chain  of  earldoms  on  the  Welsh 
frontier,  and  Chester,  Shrewsbury,  and  Monmouth  became  the 
outposts  of  the  Normans.  While  the  raids  of  the  Welsh  con- 
standy  provoked  the  EngHsh  kings  to  invade  Wales,  no  per- 
manent conquest  was  possible,  for  the  enemy  retreated  into 
the  mountains  about  Snowdon  and  the  English  soldiers  were 
left  to  starve  in  the  wild  regions  into  which  they  had  ventured. 
The  long  and  successful  resistance  which  the  Welsh  made 
against  the  Enghsh  must  be  attributed  not  only  to  their  inac- 
cessible retreats  but  also  to  the  patriotic  inspiration  of  their 
bards.  These  fondly  beheved  that  their  people  would  some- 
time reconquer  the  whole  of  England,  which  they  had  pos- 
sessed before  the  coming  of  the  Angles  and  Saxons,* 

When  Edward  I  came  to  the  throne  he  demanded  that 
Uewelyn,  Prince  of  Wales,  as  the  head  of  the  Welsh  clans  was 
called,  should  do  him  homage.  Llewelyn,  who  was  a  man  of 
ability  and  energy,  refused  the  king's  summons,  and  Edward 
marched  into  Wales.  Two  campaigns  were  necessary  before 
the  Welsh  finally  succumbed.  Llewelyn  was  lolled  (1283),  and 
with  him  expired  the  independence  of  the  Welsh  people. 
Edward  divided  the  country  into  shires  and  introduced 
English  laws  and  customs,  and  his  policy  of  conciliation  was  so 
successful  that  there  was  but  a  single  rising  in  the  country  for 
a  whole  century.  He  later  presented  his  son  to  the  Welsh  as 
their  prince,  and  from  that  time  down  to  the  present  the  title 
of  "Prince  of  Wales"  has  usually  been  conferred  upon  the 
heir  to  the  English  throne. 

The  conquest  of  Scotland  proved  a  iax  more  difficult  matter 
than  that  of  Wales.    The  eariy  history  of  the  kingdom  of 

1  Sefcnnce,  Green,  Sktri  Mittaiy  of  ilu  Engluk  PtafU,  pp.  161-169- 
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Scotland  is  a  complicated  one.  When  the  Angles  and  Saxons 
landed  in  Britain,  a  great  part  of  the  mountainous  region  north 
of  the  Firth  of  Forth  was  inhabited  by  a  Celtic  tribe,  tiie  Picta. 
There  was,  however,  on  the  west  coast  a  little  kingdom  of  the 
Irish  Celts,  who  were  then  called  Scots.  By  the  opening  of  Tk«Blcb< 
the  tenth  century  the  Picts  had  accepted  the  king  of  the  Scots  Lawiuot. 
as  their  mler,  and  the  annalists  begin  to  refer  to  the  highland 
region  as  the  land  of  the  Scots.  As  time  went  on  the  English 
kings  found  it  to  their  advantage  to  grant  to  the  Scottish 
mlcrs  certain  border  districts,  including  the  Lowlands,  between 
the  river  Tweed  and  the  Firth  of  Forth.-  This  region  was 
English  in  race  and  speech,  while  the  Celts  ui  the  Highlands 
spoke,  and  still  speak,  GacUc. 

It  was  very  important  in  the  history  of  Scotland  that  its  Cbaimeter 
kings  chose  to  dwell  in  the   Lowlands    rather    than  in  the   hautuu 
Highlands,  and  made  Edinburgh,  with  its  fortress,  their  chief  LowLuta. 
towiL     With  the  coming  of  William  the  Conqueror  many  Eng- 
lishmeD,  and  also  a  number  of  discontented  Norman  nobles,  fled 
across  the  border  to  the  Lowlands  of  Scotland,  and  founded 
some  of  the  great  families,  like  those  of  Balliol  and  Bruce,  who 
later  fought  for  Scottish  liberty.     During  the  twelfth  and  thir- 
teenth centuries  the  country,  especially  in  the  south,  developed 
rapidly  under  the  influence  of  the  neighboring  Anglo-Norman 
civilization,  and  the  towns  increased  in  size  and  importance. 

It  was  not  until  the  time  of  Edward  I  that  the  long  series  Bdwud 
of  troubles  between  England  and  Scotland  began.  The  death  in  seotoii 
of  the  last  representative  of  the  old  line  of  Scotch  kings  in 
1390  was  followed  by  the  appearance  of  a  number  of  claimants 
to  the  crown,  in  order  to  avoid  civil  war,  Edward  was  asked 
to  dedde  who  should  be  king.  He  agreed  to  make  the  deci- 
sion on  condition  that  the  one  whom  he  selected  should  hokl 
Scotland  as  a  fief  from  the  English  king.  This  airangement 
was  adopted,  and  the  ciown  was  given  to  Robert  Balhol.  But 
Edward  tmwisely  made  demands  upon  the  Scots  which  aronsed 
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their  anger,  and  theii  king  renounced  his  homage  to  the  king 
of  England.  The  Scotch,  moreover,  formed  an  alliance  with 
Edward's  enemy,  Philip  the  Fair  of  France  ;  thenceforth,  in  all 
the  difficulties  between  Engknd  and  France,  the  English  kings 
had  always  to  reckon  with  the  disaffected  Scotch,  who  were 
glad  to  aid  England's  enemies. 

Edward  marched  in  person  against  the  Scotch  (1296)  and 
speedily  put  down  what  he  regarded  as  a  rebellion.  He 
declared  that  Balliol  had  forfeited  his  fief  through  treason, 
and  that  consequently  the  English  king  had  become  the  imme- 
diate lord  of  the  Scotch  nobles,  whom  he  forced  to  do  him 
homage.  He  emphasized  his  claim  by  carrying  off  the  famous 
Stone  of  Scone,  upon  which  the  kings  of  Scotland  had  been 
crowned  for  ages.  Continued  resistance  led  Edward  to  attempt 
to  incorporate  Scotland  with  England  in  the  same  way  that  he 
had  treated  Wales.  This  was  the  beginning  of  three  hundred 
years  of  intermittent  war  between  England  and  Scotland,  which 
ended  only  when  a  Scotch  king,  James  VI,  succeeded  to  the 
English  ttirone  in  1603  as  James  I. 

That  Scotland  was  able  to  maintain  her  independence  was 
mainly  due  to  Robert  Bruce,  a  national  hero  who  succeeded 
in  bringing  both  the  nobility  and  the  people  under  his  leader- 
ship. Edward  I  died,  old  and  worn  out,  in  1307,  when  on  his 
way  north  to  put  down  a  rising  under  Bruce,  and  left  the  task 
of  dealing  with  the  Scotch  to  his  incompetent  son,  Edward  II. 
The  Scotch  acknowledged  Bruce  as  their  king  and  decisively 
defeated  Edward  II  in  the  great  battle  of  Bannockbum,  the 
most  famous  conflict  in  Scottish  history.  Nevertheless,  the 
English  refiised  to  acknowledge  the  independence  of  Scotland 
until  forced  to  do  so  in  1328. 

In  the  course  of  their  struggles  with  England  the  Scotch 
people  of  the  Lowlands  had  become  more  closely  welded 
together,  and  the  independence  of  Scotland,  although  it 
caused  much  bloodshed,   first  and  last,  served  to  develop 
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certain  pennaiient  differences  between  the  Ettle  Scotch  nation 
and  the  rest  of  the  English  race.  The  pecaliaritiea  of  the 
people  north  of  the  Tweed  have  been  made  familiar  by  the 
writiDgs  of  gifted  Scotchmen  like  Bums,  Scott,  and  Stevenson. 

Edward  II's  numerous  enemies  took  advantage  of  his  weak-  Orowtkof 
cess  to  bring  about  his  downfall,  but  it  is  noteworthy  that  they  Pufiuirat. 
worked  through  Parliament  and  in  that  way  strengthened  that 
fhndanwntal  national  institution.  We  have  seen  how  Edward  I 
called  representatives  of  the  townspeople,  as  well  as  the 
nobles  and  prelates,  to  the  Model  Parliament  of  1295.'  Thb 
important  innovadon  was  formally  ratified  by  his  son,  who 
solemnly  promised  that  all  questions  relating  to  his  realm  and 
its  people  should  be  settled  in  parliaments  in  which  the  com- 
mons should  be  included.  Thereafter  no  statute  coukl  be 
legally  passed  without  their  consent.  In  1537  Parliament 
showed  its  power  by  forcing  Edward  II  to  abdicate  in  favor 
of  his  son,  and  thereby  established  the  principle  that  the 
representatives  of  the  nation  might  even  go  so  far  as  to  depose 
their  ruler,  should  he  show  himself  clearly  unfit  for  his  high 
duties.  About  this  time  Parliament  began  to  meet  in  two 
distinct  divisions,  which  later  became  the  House  of  Lords  and 
the  House  of  Commons.  In  modem  times  this  form  of  legis- 
lative assembly  has  been  imitated  by  most  of  the  countries  of 
Europe. 

106.  The  so-called  Hundred  Years'  War,  which  we  must  cnMoftu 
now  review,  was  a  long  but  frequently  interrupted  series  of  tmii'  W«r. 
conflicts  between  the  English  and  the  French  kings.  It  began 
in  the  following  manner.  The  king  of  England,  through  John's 
misconduct,  had  lost  Normandy  and  other  portions  of  the 
great  Plantagenet  realm  on  the  continent.*  He  still  retained, 
however,  the  extensive  duchy  of  Guienne,  for  which  he  did 
homage  to  the  king  of  France,  whose  most  powerful  vassal 
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he  was.  This  anuDgement  was  bound  to  produce  constant 
difficulty,  especially  as  the  French  kings  were,  as  we  have 
discovered,  bent  upon  destroying  as  ^t  as  possible  the 
influence  of  their  vassals,  so  that  the  royal  power  should 
everywhere  take  the  place  of  that  of  the  feudal  lords.  It 
was  obviously  out  of  the  question  for  the  king  of  England 
meekly  to  permit  the  French  monarch  to  extend  his  control 
directly  over  the  people  of  Guienne,  and  yet  this  was  the 
constant  aim  of  Philip  the  Fair '  and  his  successors. 


Tkr  Fkkhch  Kings  dorinc  the  Foubtkentk  and 
FiFTBENTK  Cehturibs 

Louis  IX  (Saint  Louis)  (1116-1170) 
PbiUp  III    1170-1185) 

Philip  IV,  the  Fair  Cbarbs  of  Valois, 

(i]S5-i3r4)  ancestor  ol  the  house  of  Valola 

Loidi  X         lubella,  m.       Philip  V      Charles  IV 
(1314-1316)       Edward  U     (1316-1311)  (i3ii-<32B) 

I 1  Edmatd         daughters       daughter 

^uflhter      JcJrn  III  of  Phlhp  VI 

(1J16),         EngbDd  (i3»»-'35o) 


Charles  V        Ehllip, 

(1364-1380)  founder  of 

I  the  power- 

Charles  VI  fulliouie 

{1380-1*11)       of  Bur- 

I  gnndy 

Charles  VII  (1411-1461) 

Louis  XI  (1461-14S3) 

Charles  VIII  (14S3-1498) 


■  SMabo*e,pp.  131-131. 
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The  inevitable  struggle  between  England  and  Fiance  was  ThaFnvk 
Tendered  the  more  serious  by  the  claim  made  by  Edward  III  i>  i^. 
that  he  was  himself  the  rightful  king  of  France.  He  based 
his  pretensions  upon  the  &ct  that  his  mother  Isabella  was  the 
daughter  of  Philip  the  Fair.  Philip,  who  died  in  1314,  bad 
been  followed  by  his  three  sons  in  succession,  none  of  whom  had 
left  a  male  heir,  so  that  the  direct  male  line  of  the  Capetians 
was  eitinguished  in  1328.  The  lawyers  thereupon  declared 
that  it  was  a  venerable  law  in  France  that  no  woman  should 
succeed  to  the  throne.  The  principle  was  also  asserted  that 
a  woman  could  not  even  transmit  the  crown  to  her  son.  Con- 
sequently Edward  III  appeared  to  be  definitely  excluded,  and 
Philip  VI  of  Valois,  a  nephew  of  Philip  the  Fair,  became  king. 

At  first  Edward  III,  who  was  a  mete  boy  in  1338,  appeared  Mwuani 
to  recognize  the  propriety  of  this  settlement  and  did  qualified  nw^ 
homage  to  Philip  VI  for  Guienne.  But  when  it  became 
apparent  later  that  Philip  was  not  only  encroaching  upon 
Edward's  prerogatives  in  Guieane  bnt  had  sent  French  troops 
to  aid  the  Scotch,  the  English  king  bethought  him  of  his 
neglected  claim  to  the  French  crown. 

The  advantage  of  ptibhcly  declaring  himself  the  rightful  Tb*ntmia 
king  of  France  was  increased  1^  the  attitude  of  the  flourishing 
towns  of  Flanders.  Philip  VI  had  assisted  the  count  of 
Flanders  in  a  bitter  struggle  to  prevent  the  towns  fiom  estab- 
lishing their  iiidej)endence.  Consequentiy  the  Flemish  burghers 
now  aimounccd  their  willingness  to  desert  Philip  and  acknowl- 
edge and  aid  Edward  as  their  king. 

Flanders  at  this  period  was  the  most  important  trading  and  Cmmanui 
manufacturing  country  in  western  Europe.    Ghent  was  a  great  betwtan 
manu&cturing  town,  like  Manchester  to-day,  and  Bruges  a  tawniAna 
busy  port,  like  modem  Antwerp  or  Liverpool.    All  this  pros- 
perity was  largely  dependent  upon  England,  for  it  was  from 
there  that  the  Flemish  manubcturers  procured  the  fine,  long  xkua 
wool  which  they  wove  on  their  looms  into  cloth  and  ipun  into 
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yam.     In  1336  the  count  of  Fknders,  perhaps  at  Philip's  sug- 
gestion, ordered  the  imprisonment  of  alt  the  Englishmen  in 
Flanders.     Edward   promptly    retahated    by   prohibiting  the 
export  of  wool  from  England  and  the  importation  of  cloth. 
At  the  same  time  he  protected 
and  encouraged  the  Flemish 
artisans   who  had    emigrated 
across  the  Channel  and  were 
carrying  on  their  industry  in 
the  county  of  Norfolk. 

It  is  clear,  then,  that  the 
Flemish  burghers  had  good 
reason  for  wishing  Edward  to 
become  their  king,  so  that 
their  relations  with  England 
might  not  be  broken  off.  They 
did  their  part  in  inducing  him 
'  to  undertake  the  conquest  of 

France,  and  (in  1340)  we  find  him  adding  the  ^iwr  de  lis 
of  France  to  the  lions  of  the  English  royal  arms. 
Mwuam  Edward  did  not  invade   France  for  some  years,  but  his 

rttuiM,  IMS.   sailors  destroyed  the  French  fleet  and  b^an  to  show  them- 
selves able  to  maintain  their  king's  claim  to  be  lord  of  the  Eng- 
lish seas  upon  every  side.     In  1346  Edward  himself  landed 
in  Normandy,  devastated  the  country,  and  marched  up  the 
Seine  almost  to  Paris,  but  was  then  obliged  to  retreat  northward 
before  a  large  army  which  Philip  had  collected.     Edward 
TteBnrUrt     made  a  halt  at  Cr^cy,  and  here  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
the  ^u  of     battles  of  history  took  place.     It  taught  the  world  a  great 
'         lesson  in  warfare  by  proving  once  more,  as  the  battle  of  Ban- 
nockbum  had  already  done,  that  foot  soldiers,  properiy  armed 
and  trained  to  act  in  concert,  could  defeat  the  feudal  cava- 
liers in  spite  of  their  lances  and  heavy  armor.     The  proud 
mounted  knights  of  France  performed  prodigies  of  valor,  each 
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Jbr  himself,  but  they  did  not  act  together  and  could  not  hold 
their  ground  against  the  deadly  shower  of  arrows  poured  iiito 
their  midst  from  the  long  bows  of  the  English  archers.  The 
flower  of  French  chivalry  was  routed  with  terrible  slaughter  by 
the  serried  ranks  of  the  humble  English  foot  soldiers.'  It  was 
at  Cr^cy  that  Edward's  son,  the  Black  Prince, — so  named 
from  his  black  armor,  —  won  his  spurs.* 

After  this  great  victory  the  English  king  proceeded  to  lay  Tbeiacuik 
siege  to  Calais,  the  French  coast  town  nearest  England.     This 
he  took,  drove  out  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  and  snbsti- 
tuted  Englishmen  for  them.     The  town  remained  subject  to 
England  for  two  centuries.     When  the  war  was  renewed  the 
Black  Prince,  now  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  was  able  to  deal  Ttw  stack 
the  enemy  a  still  more  crushing  blow  than  at  Cr^cy.     He  ■•ecrad 
again  put  the  French  knights  to  flight  in  the  battle  of  Poitiers ;  it  poitim, 
he  even  captured  the  French  king,  JohnTand  carried  him  off 
to  London. 

107.  The  French  quite  properly  attributed  the  signal  disas-  Th«BMatM 

ters  of  Cr^cy  and  Poitiers  to  the  inefliciency  of  their  IdDf;  and  attamM  to 
...   -  .  .-      .        .^        ,  .   ,   ,  .      ^  oontmlthB 

his  advisers.    Accordingly,  after  the  second  defeat,  the  Estates  Hue  ud 

General,  which  had  been  summoned  to  approve  the  raising  1 
of  more  money,  attempted  to  take  matters  into  their  own 
hands.  The  representatives  of  the  towns,  whom  Philip  the 
Fair  had  first  called  in,*  were  on  this  occasion  more  numer- 
ous than  the  members  of  the  clergy  and  nobility.  A  great  list 
of  reforms  was  drawn  up,  which  provided,  amqi^  other  things, 
that  the  Estates  should  meet  regularly  whether  summoned  by 

1  Fonnerl;  it  ku  supposed  that  gnnpavder  helped  to  dedda  the  bnttta  in 
favor  of  the  EngUsh,  but  if  siegs  gum,  which  were  atiead]'  beginning  to  be  used, 
vere  emploTBi  at  ail  they  wen  too  cnide  and  tlie  charges  too  light  to  do 
much  dama^  For  some  generations  to  come  the  bo*r  and  arrow  held  its  own ; 
It  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  centui;  that  gunpowder  came  to  be  conunont]'  and 
•ffectiralT  used  in  battles. 

*  For  the  account  of  Cr^  by  Froissait,  the  celebrated  liUtoiian  of  the  foor* 
taenlh  century,  see  Riadingi,  Chapter  XX. 

■  Sn  above,  pp.  tji-iji. 
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the  king  or  not,  and  that  the  collecdon  and  expenditure  of 
the  public  revenue  should  be  no  longer  entirely  under  the  con- 
trol of  the  king  but  should  be  supervised  by  the  representa- 
tives of  the  people.  The  city  of  Paris  rose  in  support  of  the 
revolutionary  Estates,  but  the  violence  of  its  allies  discredited 
rather  than  helped  the  movement,  and  France  was  soon  glad 
to  accept  the  unrestricted  rule  of  its  king  once  more.' 

This  unsuccessful  attempt  to  refonn  the  French  govemment 
iltlon  of  is  interesting  in  two  ways.  In  the  first  place,  there  was  much 
MMnikna  in  the  aims  of  the  reformers  and  in  the  conduct  of  the  Paris  mob 
Fuuunut.  tiiat  suggests  the  great  successful  French  revolution  of  1789, 
which  at  last  fimdamentally  modified  the  organization  of  the 
slate.  In  the  second  place,  the  histoiy  of  the  Estates  forms  a 
curious  contrast  to  that  of  the  English  ParUament,  which  was 
laying  the  foundation  of  its  later  power  during  this  very  period. 
While  the  French  king  occasionally  summoned  the  Estates  when 
he  needed  money,  he  did  so  only  in  order  that  their  approba- 
tion of  new  taxes  might  make  it  easier  to  collect  them.  He 
never  admitted  that  he  had  not  the  right  to  levy  taxes  if  he 
wished  without  consulting  his  subjects.  In  England,  on  the 
other  hand,  the  kings  ever  since  the  time  of  Edward  I  had 
repeatedly  agreed  that  no  new  taxes  should  be  imposed  without 
the  consent  of  Parliament.  Edward  II  had  gone  farther  and 
accepted  the  representatives  of  the  people  as  his  advisers  in 
all  important  matters  touching  the  welfare  of  the  realm.  While 
the  French  Estates  gradually  sank  into  insignificance,  the 
English  Parliament  soon  learned  to  grant  no  money  until  the 
king  had  redressed  the  grievances  which  it  pointed  out,  and 
thus  it  insured  its  influence  over  the  king's  policy. 
TiMt7cf  B^ward  III  found  it  impossible  to  conquer  France  in  spite 

1^.*^'  of  the  victories  of  the  Black  Prince  and  the  capture  of  John. 
He  was  glad  in  1360  to  sign  the  treaty  of  Bretigny,  in  which 
he  not  only  renounced  his  pretensions  to  the  French  crown 
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but  agreed  to  say  no  more  of  the  old  cUims  of  his  fiiiDily  to 
Normandy  and  the  Plantagenet  provinces  north  of  the  Loire. 
Id  retam  for  these  concessions  he  received,  in  full  sovereignty 
and  without  any  feudal  obligations  to  the  king  of  France, 
Poitou,  Guienne,  Gascony,  and  the  town  of  Calais,  amount- 
ing to  about  one  third  of  the  territory  of  France. 


it- 


French  Tenitoiy  ceded  to  England  b;  tlie  Trestj  of 
Bretigny,  1360 

The  promising  peace  of  Bretigny  was  however  soon  broken.  BncitBd 
The  Black  Prince,  to  whom  the  government  of  Guienne  was.  iti  Fniuk 
delegated   by  his  father,  levied   such  heavy  taxes  that  he  befonOa 
quickly  alienated  the  hearts  of  a  people  naturally  drawn  to  Hwudm, 
France  rather  than  to  England.     When  the  sagacious  Charles  V 
of  France  (1364-1380)  undertook  to  reconquer  the  territory 
which  his  &ther  had   ceded   to  England,  he  met  with  no 
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deteraiined  opposition ;  Eclward  III  was  getting  old  and 
his  warlike  son,  the  BUck  Prince,  had  fallen  mortally  ilL 
So  when  Edward  died  in  1377  nothing  icmained  to  the 
English  king  except  Calais  and  a  strip  of  land  from  Bordeaux 
southward. 

For  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Edward  III  the  war 
with  France  was  almost  discontinued.  France  had  suffered 
a  great  deal  more  than  England.  In  the  first  place,  all  the 
fighting  had  been  done  on  her  side  of  the  Channel,  and  in 
the  second  place,  the  soldiers  who  found  themselves  without 
occupation  after  the  treaty  of  Bret^y  had  wandered  about  in 
bands  maltreating  and  plundering  the  people.  Petrarch,  who 
visited  France  at  this  period,  tells  us  that  he'  could  not  believe 
that  this  was  the  same  kingdom  which  he  had  once  seen  so 
rich  and  flourishing.  "  Nothing  presented  itself  to  my  eyes 
but  fearfijl  solitude  and  extreme  poverty,  uncultivated  land  and 
houses  in  ruins.  Even  about  Paris  there  were  everywhere 
signs  of  fire  and  destruction.  The  streets  were  deserted ;  the 
roads  overgrown  with  weeds," 

The  horrors  of  war  had  been  increased  by  the  deadly 
bubonic  plague  which  appeared  in  Europe  early  in  1348,  In 
April  it  had  reached  florence ;  by  August  it  was  devastating 
France  and  Germany ;  it  then  spread  over  England  from  the 
southwest  northward,  attacking  every  part  of  the  country  during 
the  year  1349.  This  disease,  like  other  terrible  epidemics,  such 
as  smallpox  and  cholera,  came  from  Asia.  Those  who  were 
stricken  with  it  usually  died  in  two  or  three  days.  It  is  impos- 
sible to  tell  what  propordon  of  the  population  perished. 
Reports  of  the  time  say  that  in  one  part  of  France  but  one 
tenth  of  the  people  survived,  in  another  but  one  sixteenth ; 
and  that  for  a  long  time  five  hundred  bodies  were  carried 
from  the  great  hospital  of  Paris  every  day.  A  careful  estimate 
shows  that  in  England  toward  one  half  of  the  population 
died.    At  the  Abbey  of  Newenham  only  the  abbot  and  two 
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monks  were  left  alive  out  of  twenty-six.  There  were  constant 
complaints  that  certain  lands  were  no  longer  of  any  value 
to  their  lords  because  the  tenants  were  all  dead. 

loS.  In  England  the  growing  discontent  among  the  agri- 
cultural classes  may  be  ascribed  partly  to  the  results  of  the  great  libli'"" 
pestilence  and  partly  to  the  new  taxes  which  were  levied  in  order 
to  prolong  the  disastrous  war  with  France,  Up  to  this  time  the 
majority  of  those  who  cultivated  the  land  belonged  to  some  par- 
ticular manor,  paid  stated  dues  to  their  lord,  and  perfonned  defi- 
nite services  for  him.  Hitherto  there  had  been  relatively  few 
form  hands  who  might  be  hired  and  who  sought  employment 
anywhere  that  they  could  get  it.  The  black  death,  by  greatly 
decreasing  the  number  of  laborers,  raised  wages  and  served  to 
increase  the  importance  of  the  unattached  laborer.  Conse- 
quently he  not  only  demanded  higher  wages  than  ever  before, 
but  readily  deserted  one  employer  when  another  offered  him 
more  money. 

This  appeared  very  shocking  to  those  who  were  accustomed  Thesut- 
to  the  traditional  rates  of  payment ;  and  the  government  under-   i*bor«B 
took  to  keep  down  wages  by  prohibiting  laborers  from  asking  luiand 
more  than  had  been  customary  during  the  years  that  preceded  yMw. 
the  pestilence.    Every  laborer,  when  offered  work  at  the  estab- 
lished wages,  was  ordered  to  accept  it  on  pain  of  imprison- 
ment.   The  first  "Statute  of  Laborers"*  was  issued  in  1351  j 
but  apparently  it   was   not  obeyed  and   similar  laws  were 
enacted  from  time  to  time  for  a  century.    Nevertheless  com- 
plaints continued  that  serfe  and  laborers  persisted  in  demand- 
ing "outrageous  and  excessive  hire."    This  seems  to  indicate  ^ 
that  the  efforts  of  Parliament   to  interfere  with  the  law  offV'  <  V 
supply  and  demand  were  unsuccessfiil.                                         Biwtux 

The  old  manor  system  was  breaking  up.   Many  of  the  labor-  mcdisrai 
ing  class  in  the  country  no  longer  held  land  as  serfe  but  moved  bb(1u4. 
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horn  place  to  place  and  nude  a  living  hj  working  for  mges. 
The  villain,  as  the  serf  was  called  in  Englaod,  began  to  r^ard 
the  dues  which  he  had  been  accustomed  to  pay  to  bis  lord  as 
unjust.  A  petition  to  Parliament  in  1377  asserts  that  the  vil- 
lains are  refusing  to  pay  their  customary  services  to  their  lords 
or  to  acknowledge  the  obligations  which  they  owe  as  serfe. 
■oaMof  The  discontent  was  becoming  general.     We  see  it  reflected 

DdDcttaB  in  a  remarkable  poem  of  the  lime,  "The. Virion  of  Piers 
luanij.  Ploughman,"  in  which  the  unfortunate  portion  of  the  peasant 
rba  TiiioB  is  vividly  portrayed.'  This  is  only  the  most  notable  example 
m^-  of  a  great  number  of  pamphlets,  some  in  prose  and  some 

in  bad  verse,  which  were  calculated  to  make  the  people  more 
discontented  than  ever.  The  erforts  to  enforce  the  provi- 
sions of  the  Statutes  of  Laborers  had  undoubtedly  produced 
much  friction  between  the  landlords  and  their  employees.  A 
new  form  of  taxation  also  caused  much  irritation.  A  general 
poll  tax,  which  was  to  be  paid  by  every  one  above  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  established  in  1379  and  another  one  in  the 
following  year  to  meet  the  expenses  of  the  hopeless  French 
war  which  was  now  being  conducted  by  incapable  and  highly 
unpopular  ministers. 
bapuMDt  In  1 381  rioting  began  among  the  peasants  in  Kent  and  Essex, 
01.  and  several  bodies  of  the  insurgents  determined  to  march  upon 

London.  As  they  passed  along  the  road  their  ranks  were  swelled 
by  discontented  villagers  and  by  many  of  the  poorer  workingmen 
from  the  towns.  Soon  the  revolt  spread  all  through  southern 
and  eastern  England.  The  peasants  burned  some  of  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  and  of  the  rich  ecclesiastics,  and  look 
particular  pains  to  see  that  the  lists  for  the  collection  of  the 
hated  poll  tax  were  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  registers  kept 
by  the  various  lords  enumerating  the  obligations  of  their 
serfe.  The  gates  of  London  were  opened  to  the  insurgents 
by  sympathizers  within  the  walls,  and  several  of  the  king's 
1  For  extiacU,  lec  JtmJiHgs,  Chaptu  XX. 
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ofliceis  weie  seized  and  put  to  death.  Some  of  the  simple 
people  imagined  that  they  might  induce  the  boy  king,  Richard 
II,  to  become  their  leader.  He  had  no  idea  of  aiding  them; 
he  went  out,  however,  to  meet  them  and  induced  them  to 
disperse  by  promising  that  he  would  abolish  serfdom. 

Although  the  king  did  not  keep  his  promise,  serfdom  pjuid)i»- 
decayed  rapidly.  It  became  more  and  more  common  for  MiUooin 
the  serf  to  pay  Us  dues  to  the  lord  in  money  instead  of  work- 
ing its  him,  and  in  this  way  he  lost  one  of  the  chief  character- 
istics of  a  serf.  The  landlord  then  either  hired  men  to  cultivate 
the  fields  which  he  reserved  for  his  own  use '  or  rented  the 
land  to  tenants.  These  tenants  were  not  in  a  position  to  force 
their  fellow-tenants  on  the  manor  to  pay  the  full  dues  which 
had  formerly  been  exacted  by  the  lord.  Sixty  or  seventy  years 
after  the  Feasants'  War  the  English  rural  population  had  in 
one  way  or  another  become  free  men,  and  serfs  had  practically 
disappeared. 

100.  The  war  with  France  had,  as  we  have  seen,  almost  Deporttionof 

- '  Richard  n 

ceased  for  a  eenemtion  after  the  death  of  Edward  III.    The  uidaecuiioa 

-  of  Hmry  IV 

yonng  son  of  the  Black  Prince,  Richard  II,  who  succeeded  his  of  Luicutci, 
grand&ther  on  the  throne,  was  controlled  by  the  great  noble- 
men whose  rivalries  fill  much  space  in  the  annals  of  England. 
He  was  finally  forced  to  abdicate  in  t399.  Henry  IV,  of  the 
powerful  house  of  I^mcaster,*  was  recognized  as  king  in  spite 
of  the  fact  that  he  had  less  claim  than  another,  descendant  of 

Edward  III,  who  was,  however,  a  mere  boy.     Henry  IV's  HeoirV 

cUlmitlu 
uncertain  title  may  have  made  him    less    enterprising  than  miek 

Edward  III ;    at  any  rate,  it  was  left  for  his  son.  Hem;  V  ' 

(1413-1433),  to  continue  the  French  war.    The  conditions 

in  Fiance  were  such  as  to  encourage  the  new  claim  which 

Henry  V  roade  to  the  French  crown  in  1414. 

1  See  dMcripUon 

>  For  tbli  jrouofK  line  of  tha  desoBduiti 
balov,  p.  >97. 
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ciTii  w«r  The  able  French  king,  Charles  V,  who  had  delivered  his  coiuh 

betwMii  tbe  try  for  a  time  from  the  English  invaders,*  had  been  followed 
BntEoidr  in  1 380  by  Charles  VI,  who  soon  lost  his  mind.  The  light  to 
govern  France  consequently  became  a  matter  of  dispute  among 
the  insane  king's  uncles  and  other  relations.  The  country  was 
divided  between  two  great  factions,  one  of  which  was  headed 
by  the  poweriiil  duke  of  Burgundy,  who  was  buikling  up  a  new 
state  between  Fiance  and  Germany,  and  the  other  by  the  duke 
of  Orleans.  In  1407  the  duke  of  Orleans  was  brutally  mur- 
dered by  order  of  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  —  a  by  no  means 
uncommon  way  at  that  time  of  disposing  of  one's  enemies  in 
both  Fiance  and  England,  This  led  to  a  prolonged  civil  war 
between  the  two  parties,  and  saved  England  from  an  attack 
which  the  duke  of  Orleans  had  been  planning. 
PotfUoii  of  Henry  V  had  no  real  basis  for  his  claim  to  the  French  crown. 

Edward  III  had  gone  to  wai  because  France  was  encroaching 
upon  Guienne  and  aiding  Scotland,  and  becaftse  he  was 
encouraged  by  the  Flemish  towns.  Henry  V,  on  the  other 
hand,  was  merely  anxious  to  make  himself  and  his  house  pop- 
ular by  deeds  of  valoi.  Nevertheless  his  very  first  victory,  the 
AflMoait,  battle  of  Agincouit,  was  as  brilliant  as  that  of  Crtfcy  or  Poitiers. 
Once  more  the  English  bowmen  slaughtered  great  numbers  of 
French  kni^ts.  The  English  then  proceeded  to  conquer 
Normandy  and  march  upon  Paris. 
TrMtyof  Buigundians  and  Oileanists  were  upon  the  point  of  forget- 

i4».    '  ting  their  animosities  in  their  common  fear  of  the  English, 

when  the  duke  of  Burgundy,  as  he  was  kneeling  to  kiss  the 
hand  of  his  future  sovereign,  the  Dauphin,'  was  treacherously 
attacked  and  killed  by  a  band  of  his  enemies.  His  son,  the 
new  duke  of  Burgundy,  Philip  the  Good,  immediately  joined 

1  See  ^>ore,  p.  3S7. 

*  The  title  of  Etanphio,  orlginaltj  belonging  to  the  ruler  of  Dauphlnj',  ms 
esjoffd  bf  the  eldest  son  of  the  French  Ung  xfter  Dauphlny  bscaine  a  port  of 
Pruica  in  1349,  tn  the  nine  way  that  the  eldest  son  of  the  Eogliih  king  m* 
called  Prince  of  Walai. 
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the  English  against  the  Dauphin,  whom  he  believed  to  be 
responsible  for  his  father's  murder.  Henry  then  forced  the 
French  to  s^  the  treaty  of  Troyes  (1430),  which  provided 
that  he  was  to  become  king  of  France  upon  the  death  of  the 
mad  Charles  VI. 

Both  Henry  V  and  Charles  VI  died  two  years  later.    Henry  bwit  vi 
V's  SOD,  Henry  VI,  was  but  nine  months  old ;   nevertheless  U;Bt^ 
according  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  of  Troyes  he  succeeded  to  fiuks. 
the  throne  in  France  as  well  as  in  England.  The  child  was  recog- 
nized onlyin  a  portion  of  northern  France.    Through  the  ability 
of  his  uncle,  the  duke  of  Bedford,  his  interests  were  defended 
with  such  good  effect  that  the  English  succeeded  in  a  few  years  in 
conquering  all  of  France  north  of  the  Loire,  although  the  south 
continued  to  be  held  by  Charles  VII,  the  son  of  Charles  VI. 

Charles  VII  had  not  yet  been  crowned  and  so  was  still  jocnafAn. 
called  the  Dauphin  even  by  his  supporters.  Weak  and  indo- 
lent, he  did  nothing  to  stem  the  tide  of  English  victories 
01  restore  the  courage  and  arouse  the  patriotism  of  his  dis- 
tressed subjects.  This  great  task  was  reserved  for  a  young 
peasant  girl  from  a  remote  village  on  the  eastern  border  of 
France.  To  her  family  and  hei  companions  Joan  of  Arc 
seemed  only  "3  good  girl,  simple  and  pleasant  in  her  ways," 
but  she  brooded  much  over  the  disasters  that  had  overtaken 
her  country,  and  a  "  great  pity  on  the  feiir  realm  of  France  " 
filled  her  heart.  She  saw  visions  and  heard  voices  that  bade 
her  go  forth  to  the  help  of  the  king  and  lead  him  to  Rheims 
to  be  crowned. 

It  was  witii  the  greatest  difficulty  that  she  got  anybody  siustof 

,     ,.  .      ,  .     .  ,     ,       ,  ,.  OrtMn«liT 

to  believe  m  her  mission  or  to  help  her  to  get  an  audience  jeu,  i4i>. 
with  the  Dauphin.  But  her  own  firm  &ith  in  her  divine 
guidance  triumphed  over  all  doubts  and  obstacles.  She  was  at 
last  accepted  as  a  God-sent  champion  and  placed  at  the  head 
of  some  troops  despatched  to  the  relief  of  Orleans,  This  city, 
which  was  die  key  to  southern  France,  had  been  besieged  by 
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the  English  for  some  months  and  was  on  the  point  of  sur- 
render. Joan,  who  rode  on  horseback  at  the  head  of  her 
troops,  clothed  in  aimor  hke  a  man,  had  now  become  the 
idol  of  the  soldiers  and  of  the  people.  Under  the  guidance 
and  inspiration  of  her  indomitable  courage,  sound  sense,  and 
buniing  enthusiasm,  Orleans  was  relieved  and  the  English 


Jf^^ 

^ 

/M^ 

3: 

^E 

0    »  »        1«        ll«        ^^ 

FoBiessioni  of  the  English  King  in  France  npon  the  Acceinon 
of  Heni7  VI,  1424 

completely  routed.  The  Maid  of  Orleans,  as  she  was  hence- 
forth called,  was  now  free  to  conduct  the  Dauphin  to  Kheims, 
where  he  was  crowned  in  the  cathedral  0uly  1 7,  1429). 

The  Maid  now  felt  that  her  mission  was  accomplished  and 
begged  permission  to  return  to  her  home  and  her  brothers 
and  sisters.  To  this  the  king  would  not  consent,  and  she 
continued  to  fight  his  battles  with  undiminished  loyalty.     But 
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the  other  leaders  were  jealous  of  her,  and  even  her  friends,  the 

soldiers,  were  sensitive  to  the  taunt  of  being  led  by  a  woman. 

During  the  defense  of  Compi^gne  in  May,  1430,  she  was  allowed 

to  fall  into  the  hands  of  the  duke  of  Burgu&dy,  who  sold  her  to 

the  English.     They  were  not  satisfied  with  simply  holding  as 

prisoner  that  strange  maiden  who  had  so  discomfited  them; 

they  wished  to  discredit  everything  that  she  had  done,  and  so 

declared,  and  undoubtedly  believed,  that  she  was  a  witch  who 

had  been  helped  by  the  Evil  One.     She  was  tried  by  a  court 

of  ecclesiastics,  found  guilty  of  heresy,  and  burned  at  Rouen  sseoatianol 

in  1451.     Her  bravery  and  noble  constancy  affected  even  her 

executioners,  and  an  English  soldier  who  had  come  to  triumph 

over  her  death  was  beard  to  exclaim  :  "  We  are  lost  —  we  have 

burned  a  saint."    The  English  cause  in  France  was  indeed 

lost,  for  her  spirit  and  example  had  given  new  courage  and 

vigor  to  the  French  armies.* 

The  English  Parliament  became-more  and. more  reluctant  Sniiuid 
to  gtant  funds  when  there  were  no  more  victories  gained.  Fisncii 
Bedford,  through  whose  ability  the  English  cause  had  hitherto 
been  maintained,  died  in  1435,  and  Philip  the  Good,  Duke  of 
Burgundy,  renounced  his  alliance  with  the  English  and  joined 
Charles  VII.     Owing  to  his  acquisition  of  the  Netherlands, 
the  possessions  of  Philip  were  now  so  great  that  he  might  well 
be  regarded  as  a  European   potentate  whose   alliance  with 
France  rendered  further  efforts  on  England's  part  hopeless. 
From  this  time  on  the  English  lost  ground  steadily.    They 
were  expelled  from  Normandy  in  1450,    Three  years  later, 
the  last  veslige  of  their  long  domination  in  southern  France 
passed   into  the  hands  of  the   French  kinz.     The  Hundred  BBdoftU 
Years'  War  was  over,  and   although  England  still  retained  tmtb'  w«t, 
Calais,  the  great  question  whether  she  should  extend  her  sway 
upon  the  continent  was  finally  settled. 

For  oSdal  account  of  tho 
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THWwof         no.  The  close  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  was  followed 

thvRoeH 

Mtwaea  tha     in  England  by  the  Wars  of  the  Roses,  between  the  rival  houses 

luraiMaf 

Lineaiter       which  were  stru^ling  for  the  crown.    The  badge  of  the  house 

HU'Mis.'       of  Lancaster,  to  which  Henry  VI  belonged,  was  a  red  rose,  and 

that  of  the  duke  of  York,  who  proposed  to  push  him  off  his 

throne,  was  a  white  one.     Each  party  was  supported  by  a 

^Sft  /  \       8™"P  ^^  ^^  wealthy  and  powerful  nobles  whose  rivalries,  con- 

.  I^Vr       spiracies,  treasons,  murders'and  executions  fill  the  annals  of 

England  during  the  period  which  we  have  been  discussing. 

I  Vast  estates  had  come  into  the  hands  of  the  higher  nobility  by 

<j^     ihheritance,  and  marriages  with  wealthy  heiresses.     Many  of 

fthe  dukes  and  earb  were  related  to  the  royal  &mily  and  con- 

f  sequently  were  inevitably  drawn  into  the  dynastic  struggles. 

The  nobles  no  longer  owed  their  power  to  vassals  who  were 

bound  to  follow  them  to  war.     Like  the  king,  they  relied  upon 

hired  soldiers.     It  was  easy  to  lind  plenty  of  restless  fellows 

who  were  willing  to  become  the  retainers  of  a  nobleman  if  he 

would  agree  to  clothe  them  with  his  livery  and  keep  open 

*    house,  where    they   might   eat  and   drink    their    fill.     Their 

/w      master  was  to  help  them  when  they  got  into  trouble,  and  they 

-^    ^     on  their  part  were  expected  to  intimidate,  misuse,  and  even  mur- 

'  der  at  need  those  who  opposed  the  interests  of  their  chief. 

}        When  the  French  war  was  over,  the  unruly  elements  of  society 

.  (         poured  back  across  the  Channel  and,  as  retainers  of  the  rival 

\A         lords,  became  the  terror  of  the  country.    They  bullied  judges 

and  juries,  and  helped  the  nobles  to  control  the  selection  of 

those  who  were  sent  to  Parliament. 

Wwirfiv  It  is  needless  to  speak  of  the  several  battles  and  the  many 

cmwn.  skirmishes  of  the  miserable  Wars  of  the  Roses.     These  lasted 

from  I4S5,  when  the  duke  of  York  set  seriously  to  work  to 

displace  the  weak-minded  Lancastrian  king,  Henry  VI,  until 

the  accession  of  Henry  VII,  of  the  house  of  Tudor,  thirty 

years  later.    After  several  battles  the  Yorkist  leader,  Edward  IV, 

assumed  the  crown  in  1461  and  was  recognized  by  Pailiamen^ 
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iriiich  declared  Henry  VI  and  the  two  preceding  I^ncaatrian 
kings  usurpers.'  Edward  was  a  vigorous  monarch  and  main- 
tained his  own  until  his  death  in  \^%i. 

Edward's  son,  Edward  V,  was  only  a  little  boy,  so  that  the  sdwardT, 
government  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  young  king's  uncle,  ^'*- 
Richaid,  Dulce  of  Gloucester.  The  temptation  to  malte  him- 
self lung  was  too  great  to  be  resisted,  and  Richard  soon  seized 
the  crown.  Both  the  sons  of  Edward  IV  were  killed  in  the 
Tower  of  London,  and  with  the  knowledge  of  their  uncle,  as  it 
was  commonly  believed.  This  murder  made  Richard  unpopular 
even  at  a  time  when  one  could  kill  one's  political  rivals  without 
incurring  general  opprobrium.  A  new  aspirant  to  the  throne 
organized  a  conspiracy.     Richard  III  was  defeated  and  stain  DMthot 

in  the  battle  of  Bosworth  Field  in  1485,  and  the  crown  which  tii»tiattu«f 

BMWortli 
bad  fallen  from  his  head  was  placed  upon  that  of  the  first  nsui. 

Tudor  king,  Henry  VII.     The  latter  had  no  particular  right  HenrrTiior 

to  it,  although  he  was  descended  from  Edward  III  through  otTudiv, 

his  mother.     He  -  hastened  to  procure   the   recognition  of 

iDbscbnt  of  thb  Rival  Houses  op  Lahcastbk  and  York 


„v^ 


399-1413)  John  Beaufort 
Hehrv  V  (1413-1413)  John  Beaufort 
HSMRV  VI  (1  ^1-1461) 


Ridaid 

Rliiacd 
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Ednmnd  Tudor  m,  Margaret 

Hbhrt  VlIm.EUahethaf  York  Edward  V 

(1485-1509)  Murdered  In 

Brst  of  the  the  Tower, 

Tudor  IdDgi  1483 
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Parliament,  and  married  Edward  IV's  daughter,  thus  blending 

the  red  and  white  roses  in  the  Tudor  badge.^ 

The  Wars  of  the  Roses  had  important  results.     Nearly  all 

the  powerful  ^unities  of  England  bad  been  drawn  into  the 

J  fierce  struggles,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility,  whom  the 

kings  had  formerly  feared,  bad  perished  on  the  battlefield  or 

lost  their  heads  in  the  ruthless  executions  carried  out  by  each 

party  after  it  gained  a  victory.     This  left  the  king  &r  more 

powerful  than  ever  before.     He  could  now  dominate  Parlia- 

^j    ment,  if  he  could  not  dispense  with  it.     For  a  century  and  more 

the  Tudor  kings  enjoyed  almost  despotic  power.     England 

ceased  for  a  time  to  enjoy  the  free  government  for  which 

the  foundations  had  been  laid  under  the  Edwards  and  the 

Lancastrian  kings,  whose  embarrassments  at  home  and  abroad 

had  made  them  constantly  dependent  upon  the  aid  of  the 

nation.* 

«nM  III.   InFrance  the  closine  years  of  the  Hundred  Years' War 

ubiiihei  & 

udins        had  witnessed  a  great  increase  of  the  king's  power  through  the 

'      *     establishment  of  a  well-organized  standing  army.    The  feudal 

army  had  long  since  disappeared.     Even  before  the  opening 

^  of  the  war  the  nobles  had  begun  to  be  paid  for  their  military 

^i  services  and  no  longer  furnished  troops  as  a  condition  of  hold- 

\\     ing  fiefe.     But  the  companies  of  soldiers,  although  nominally 

r\JV.  under  the  command  of  royal  officers,  were  often  really  inde- 

\  \j         pendent  of  the  king.     They  found  their  pay  very  uncertain,  and 

J.  plundered  their  countrymen  as  well  as  the  enemy.     As  the  war 

'        f"   drew  to  a  close,  the  lawless  troopers  became  a  terrible  scourge 

^i"      to  the  country  and  were   known  as  flayers,  on  account  of 

^l\  ^     the  horrible  way  in  which  they  tortured  the  peasants  in  the 

Y  hope  of  extracting  money  from  them.     In  1439  the  Estates 

^       General  approved  a  plan  devised  by  the  king,  for  putting  an 

end  to  this  evil.    Thereafter  no  one  was  to  raise  a  company 
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without  the  pennission  of  the  Iting,  who  was  to  name  the  cap- 
tains and  fix  the  number  of  the  soldiei^  and  the  character  of 
their  arms.' 

The  Estates  agreed  that  the  king  should  use  a  certain  tax,  Tb«  penu- 
called  the  taille,  to  support  the  troops  necessary  for  the  pro-  lauitotbe 
teclion  of  the  frontier.  This  #as  a  &tal  concession,  tot  the  u^lutai 
king  now  had  an  army  and  the  right  to  collect  what  be  chose  to 
consider  a  permanent  tax,  the  amount  of  which  he  later  greatly 
increased  J  he  was  not  dependent,  as  was  the  English  king, 
upon  the  grants  made  for  brief  periods  by  the  representatives 
of  the  nation. 

Before  the  king  of  France  could  hope  to  establish  a  com-  Thensw 
pact,  well-organized  state  it  was  necessary  for  him  to  reduce 
the  power  of  his  vassals,  some  of  whom  were  almost  his  equals 
in  strength.  The  older  feudal  dynasties,  as  we  have  seen,  had 
many  of  them  succumbed  to  the  attacks  and  the  diplomacy  of 
the  kings  of  the  thirteenth  century,  especially  of  St.  Louis.  But 
he  and  his  successors  had  raised  up  fresh  rivals  by  granting 
whole  provinces,  called  appanages*  to  their  younger  sons.  In 
this  way  new  and  powerful  lines  of  feudal  nobles  were  estab- 
lished, such,  fbrexample,  as  the  houses  of  Orleans,  Anjou,  Bour- 
bon,and,aboveall,ofBurgundy.  The  accompanying  map  shows 
the  r^on  immediately  subject  to  the  king —  the  royal  domain 
—  at  the  time  of  the  expulsion  of  the  English.  It  clearly  indi- 
cates what  still  remained  to  be  done  in  order  to  free  France 
from  feudalism  and  make  it  a  great  nation.  The  process  of 
reducing  the  prerogatives  of  the  nobles  had  been  begun.  They 
had  been  forbidden  to  coin  money,  to  maintain  armies,  and  to 
tax  their  subjects,  and  the  powers  of  the  king's  judges  had  beeit 
extended  over  all  the  realm.  But  the  task  of  consolidating 
France  was  reserved  for  the  son  of  Charles  VII,  the  shrewd 
.and  treacherous  I.ouis  XI  {1461— 1483). 

\i  FttHck  ffaiinn,  p|>.  111-113, 134-135- 
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I       By  &r  the  most  dangerous  of  Louis'  vassals  were  Philip  the 
Good,  Duke  of  Burgundy  (1419-1467),  and  his  impetuous 
son,  Charles  the  Bold  (1467-1477).     Just  a  century  before 
Louis  XI  came  to  the  throne,  the  old  line  of  Burgundian  dukes 
haddiedout,andini363  the  same  King  John  whom  the  English 
-  captured  and  earned  off  to 
England,  presented  Burgundy 
to   his  younger  son   Philip.' 
.   By   fortunate   marriages  and 
lucky  viodfalls  the  dukes  of 
Burgundy  had  added  a  num- 
ber of  important  fiefs  to  their 
original  possessions,  and 
Philip  the  Good   ruled  over 
Franche-Comt^,   Luxem- 
bourg, Flanders,  Artois,  Bra- 
bant, and  other- provinces  and 
towns  which  Ue  in  what  is  now 
^'''*  ^^  Holland  and  Belgium. 

Charles  the  Bold  busied  himself  for  some  years  before  his 
father's  death  in  forming  alliances  with  the  other  powerful 
French  vassals  and  conspiring  against  Louis.  Upon  becom- 
ing duke  himself  he  set  his  heart  upon  two  things.  He 
resolved,  first,  to  conquer  Lorraine,  which  divided  his  territories 
into  two  parts  and  made  it  difRcult  to  pass  from  Franche- 
Comt^  to  Luxembourg.  In  the  second  place,  he  proposed  to 
have  himself  crowned  king  of  the  territories  which  his  fore- 
fothers  had  accumulated  and  in  this  way  establish  a  strong 
new  state  between  France  and  Germany, 

Naturally  neither  the  king  of  France  nor  the  emperor  sympa- 
thized with  Charles'  ambitions.     Louis  taxed  his  exceptional 
ingenuity  in  frustrating  his  aspiring  vassal;  and  the  emperor 
refused  to  crown  Charles  as  king  when  he  appeared  at  Trier 
I  5«c  gonologlcal  taUe  abore,  p,  iSa. 
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eager  foi  the  ceremony.  The  most  humiliating,  however,  of 
the  defeats  which  Charles  encountered  came  from  an  unex- 
pected quarter.  He  attempted  to  chastise  his  neighbors  the 
Swiss  for  siding  with  his  enemies  and  was  soundly  beaten  by 
that  brave  people  in  two  memorable  battles. 

The  next  year  Charles  fell  ingloriously  in  an  attempt  to  Dwthof 
take  the  town  of  Nancy.     His  lands  went  to  his  daughter  '** 

Mary,  who  was  immediately  married  to  the  emperor's  son, 
Majdmilian,  much  to  the  disgust  of  Louis,  who  had  already 
seized  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  hoped  to  gain  still  more. 
The  great  importance  of  this  marriage,  which  resulted   in  xuiunot 
bringing  the  Netherlands  into  the  hands  of  Austria,  will  be  nn^to 
seen  when  we  come  to  consider  Charles  V  (the  grandson  of  ofAaitda. 
Mary  and  Maximilian)  and  his  vast  empire.* 

Louis  XI  did  far  more  for  the  French  monarchy  than  check  woik  oi 
his  chief  vassal  and  reclaim  a  part  of  the  Burgundian  territory. 
He  had  himself  made  heir  to  a  number  of  provinces  in  central 
and  southern  France,  —  Anjou,  Maine,  Provence,  etc.,  —  which 
by  the  death  of  their  possessors  came  under  the  king's  immedi- 
ate control  (1481),  He  humiliated  in  various  ways  the  vassals 
who  in  his  early  days  had  combined  with  Charles  the  Bold 
against  him.  The  duke  of  Alen^on  he  imprisoned ;  the  rebel- 
lious duke  of  Nemours  he  caused  to  be  executed  in  the  most 
cruel  manner.  Louis'  political  aims  were  worthy,  but  his  means 
were  generally  despicable.  It  somerimes  seemed  as  if  he  gloried 
in  being  the  most  rascally  among  rascals,  the  most  treacherous 
among  the  traitora  whom  he  so  artfully  circumvented  in  the 
interests  of  the  French  monarchy.* 

Both  England  and  France  emerged  from  the  troubles  and  sncundua 
desolations  of  the  Hundred  Years'  War  stronger  than  ever  u«jiitiong_ 
before.     In  both  countries  the  kings  had  overcome  Qie  menace 
of  feudalism  by  destroying  the  power  of  the  great 
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The  royal  government  was  becoming  constantly  more  powerfiiL 
Commerce  and  indnstiy  incicased  the  national  wealth  and 
supplied  the  monarcbs  with  the  revenue  necessary  to  main- 
tain government  officials  and  a  sufficient  armed  force  to  exe- 
cute the  laws  and  keep  order  throughout  their  realms.  They 
were  no  longer  forced  to  rely  upon  the  uncertain  pledges  of 
their  vassals.  In  short,  the  French  and  the  English  were 
both  becoming  nations,  each  with  a  strong  national  feeling 
and  a  king  whom  every  one,  both  h^h  and  low,  iec<^;ntzed 
and  obeyed  as  the  head  of  the  government. 
iBflntAM  It  is  obvious  that  the  strengthening  of  the  royal  power 

oimant  of  ~  could  hardly  &il  to  alter  the  position  of  the  mediEeval  Church. 
itaMtBvon  This  was,  as  we  have  seen,  not  simply  a  religious  instimtion 
afUBm«di«-  but  a  sort  of  international  state  which  performed  a  number  of 
important  governmental  duties.  We  must,  therefore,  now  turn 
back  and  review  the  history  of  the  Church  from  the  time  of 
Edward  I  and  Philip  the  Fair  to  the  opening  of  the  sixteenth 
century. 

General  Keadiag.  —  For  the  political  hiatotj  oTtbia  period.  Lodge, 
Clast  ef  tkt  Middle  Ages  (The  Macmillan  Company,  >I75],  is  (he  best 
work,  although  rather  dry  and  cambered  with  names  which  might  have 
been  onutled.  For  the  general  history  of  FraDce,  tee  in  addition  to 
Adams,  Gremlh  eftht  Frettck  NoHbh  (The  MacmillMi  Company,  f  1.15), 
DuauY,  A  History  of  France  (T.  Y.  Crowell,  (j.oo).  The  economic 
history  of  England  ii  to  be  found  in  the  norka  mentioned  at  the  end  of 
Chapter  XVIII.  The  folIoHing  collections  of  documents  furnish  ilius- 
tralive  maleriBl  In  abundance :  Lei,  SaHree-hoek  of  Englith  Histery 
(Holt,  fi.00);  Colby,  SelecHom  from  the  Sources  of  Engiisk  HitUry, 
(Longmans,  Green  ft  Co.,  f  1.50):  Adams  &  %iWKt»%,  Select  Doeumtntt 
ef  Engiisk  Cettstiltiiianal  History  (The  MacmilUn  Company,  fa.ij); 
Kendall,  Source  Book  ef  Engiisk  History  (The  Macmillan  Companf, 
SocenU). 
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THE  POPES   AND  THE  CODITCILS 

ti3.  The  influence  which  the  Church  and  its  head  exer-  tha  ptibum 
cised  over  the  civil  government  in  the  Middle  Ages  was  due  uonofohnitit 
largely  to  the  absence  of 'Strong,  efficient  rulers  who  could 
count  upon  the  support  of  a  large  body  of  prosperous  and 
loyal  subjects.  So  long  as  the  feudal  anarchy  continued,  the  4 
Church  endeavored  to  supply  the  deficiencies  of  the  restless 
and  ignorant  princes  by  striving  to  maintain  order,  administer 
justice,  protect  the  weak,  and  encourage  learning.  So  soon, 
however,  as  the  modem  state  began  to  de^'cIop,  difficulties 
arose.  The  clergy  naturally  clung  to  the  powers  and  privi- 
leges which  they  had  long  enjoyed,  and  which  they  believed 
to  be  rightly  theirs.  On  the  other  hand,  the  state,  so  soon  as 
it  felt  itself  able  to  manage  its  own  afiaiis,  protect  its  sub- 
jects, and  provide  for  their  worldly  interests,  was  less  and  less 
inclined  to  tolerate  the  interference  of  the  clergy  and  their 
bead,  the  pope.  Educated  laymen  were  becoming  mpie  and 
more  common,  and  the  king  was  no  longer  oblige^'  to  rely 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  clei^  in  conducting  his  government. 
It  was  natural  that  he  should  look  with  disfavor  upon  their 
privileges,  which  put  them  upon  a  different  footing  from  the 
great  mass  of  his  subjects,  and  upon  their  wealth,  which  be 
would  deem  excessive  and  dangerous  to  his  power.  Thb 
ntuation  rused  the  fundamental  problem  of  the  proper  rela- 
tion of  church  and  state,  upon  which  Europe  has  been  work- 
ing ever  since  the  fourteenth  century  and  has  not  completely 
solved  yet 
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I  The  difficulty  which  the  Church  experienced  in  maintaining 
its  power  against  the  kings  is  excellently  shown  by  the  &mou3 
struggle  between  Philip  the  Fair,  the  grandson  of  St.  Louis, 
and  Boni&ce  VIII,  an  old  man  of  boundless  ambition  and 
inexhaustible  eneigy  who  came  to  the  papal  throne  in  1194. 
The  first  serious  trouble  arose  over  the  habit  into  which  the 
kings  of  England  and  France  had  fallen,  of  taxing  the  property 
of  the  churchmen  like  that  of  other  subjects.  It  was  natural 
after  a  monarch  had  squeezed  all  that  he  could  out  of  the 
Jews  and  the  towns,  and  had  exacted  every  possible  feudal 
due,  that  he  should  turn  to  the  rich  estates  of  the  clergy,  m 
spite  of  their  claim  that  their  property  was  dedicated  to  God 
and  owed  the  king  nothing.  I'he  extensive  enterprises  of 
Edward  I  led  him  in  1396  to  demand  one  fthh  of  the  personal 
property  of  the  clergy.  Philip  the  Fair  exacted  one  hundredth 
and  then  one  fiftieth  of  the  possessions  of  clergy  and  laity 
alike. 

Against  this  impartial  system  Boni&ce  protested  in  the 
famous  bull  CUrkis  laicos  (1396).  He  claimed  that  the 
laity  had  always  been  exceedingly  hostile  to  the  clergy,  and 
that  the  rulers  were  now  exhibiting  this  hostility  by  imposing 

. ^  heavy  burdens  upon  the  Church,  forgetting  that  they  had  no 

control  over  the  clergy  attd  their  possessions.  The  pope, 
therefore,  forbade  all  churchmen,  including  the  monks,  to  pay, 
without  his  consent,  to  a  king  or  ruler  any  part  of  the  Church's 
revenue  or  possessions  upon  any  .pretext  whatsoever.  He 
likewise  forbade  the  kings  and  princes  under  pain  of  excom- 
munication to  presume  to  exact  any  such  payments. 
BoniiiM  It  happened  that  just  as  the  pope  was  prohibiting  the  clergy 

iimitBd  iieht   from  contributing  to  the  taxes,  Philip  the  Fair  had  forbidden 
chBiohisMi.     the  exportation  of  all  gold  and  silver  from  the  country.     In 
that  way  he  cut  ofE  an  important  source  of  the  pope's  revenue, 
for  the  church  of  France  could  obviously  no  longer  send  any- 
thing to  Rome.    The.  pope  was  forced  .to  give  up  his  extreme 
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claims.  He  explained  the  followmg  year  that  he  had  not 
meant  to  interfere  with  the  payment  on  the  clergy's  part  of 
customary  feudal  dues  nor  with  theii  loans  of  money  to  the 
king.' 

In  spite  of  this  setback,  the  pope  never  seemed  more  com-  xh*  jnuiw 
pletely  the  recognized  head  of  the  western  worki  than  during 
the  first  great  jubilee,  in  the  year  1300,  when  Boniiace  called 
together  all  Christendom  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  the  new 
ceulnry  by  a  great  religious  festival  at  Rome.  It  is  reported 
that  two  millions  of  people,  coining  from  all  parts  of  Europe, 
visited  the  churches  of  Rome,  and  tbat'in  spite  of  widening 
the  streets  many  were  crushed  in  the  crowd.  So  great  was  the 
influx  of  money  into  the  papal  treasury  that  two  assistants 
were  kept  busy  with  rakes  collecting  the  offerings  which  were 
deported  at  the  tomb  of  St.  Peter, 

Boniface  was,  however,  very  soon  to  realize,  that  even  if 
Christendom  regarded  Rome  as  its  religious  center,  the  nations 
would  not  accept  him  as  their  political  head.  When  he  dis- 
patched anobnoxious  prelate  to  Philip  the  Fair,  ordering  him 
to  free  the  count  of  Flanders  whom  he  was  holding  prisoner, 
the  king  declared  the  harsh  language  of  the  papal  envoy  to  be 
high  treason  and  sent  one  of  his  lawyers  to  the  pope  to 
demand  that  the  messenger  be  degraded  and  punished. 

Philip  was  surrounded  by  a  body  of  lawyers,  and  it  would  xiuKatatu 
seem  that  they,  rather  than  the  king,  were  the  real  rulers  i^n. 
of  France.  They  had,  through  their  study  of  Roman  law, 
learned  to  admire  the  absolute  power  exercised  by  the  Roman 
emperor.  To  them  the  civil  government  was  supreme,  and 
they  urged  the  king  to  punish  what  they  regarded  as  the 
insolent  conduct  of  the  pope.  Before  taking  any-  action 
against  the  head  of  the  Church,  Philip  called  together  the 
representatives  of  bis  people,  including  not  only  the  clergy 
and  the  nobility  but  the  people  of  the  towns  as  well.    The 
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Estates  General,  after  hearing  a  statement  of  the  case  from 
one  of  Philip's  lawyers,  agreed  to  support  theii  monarch. 
VocuBi  Nogaret,  one  of  the  chief  legal  advisers  of  the  king,  under- 

fMtTUL  took  to  face  the  pope.  He  collected  a  little  troop  of  soldiers 
in  Italy  and  marched  against  fioni&ce,  who  was  sojourning  at 
An^ni,  where  his  predecessors  had  excommunicated  two  empe- 
rors, Frederick  Barbarossa  and  Frederick  II.  As  Boni&ce,  in 
his  turn,  was  preparing  solenmly  to  proclaim  the  king  of  France 
an  outcast  from  the  Church,  Nogaret  penetrated  into  the  papal 
palace  with  his  soldiers  and  heaped  insults  upon  the  helpless 
but  defiant  old  man.  The  townspeople  forced  Nogaret  to 
DMthof  leave  the  next  day,  but  Boniface's  Spirit  was  broken  and  he 
■301.      '        soon  died  at  Rome. 

CMmratT,  King  Philip  now  proposed  to  have  no  more  trouble  with 
M^'ii^b-  popes.  He  arranged  in  1305  to  have  the  Archbishop  of  Bor- 
ndup'tb*'"  deaux  chosen  head  of  the  Church,  widi  theOindeTstandmg  that 
he  should  transfer  the  papacy  to  France.  The  new  pope 
accordingly  summoned  the  cardinals  to  meet  him  at  Lyons, 
where  he  was  crowned  under  the  title  of  Clement  V.  He 
remained  in  France  during  his  whole  pontificate,  moving  from 
one  rich  abbey  to  another.  At  Philip's  command  he  reluc- 
tantly undertook  a  sort  of  trial  of  the  deceased  Boniface  VIII, 
who  was  accused  by  the  king's  lawyers  of  all  sorts  of  abomi- 
nable crimes.  A  great  part  of  Boniface's  decrees  were  revoked, 
and  those  who  had  attacked  him  were  exculpated.  Then,  to 
please  the  king,  Clement  brought  the  Templars  to  trial  \  the 
order  was  abolished  and  its  possessions  in  France,  (or  which 
the  king  had  longed,  were  confiscated.  Obviously  it  proved 
very  advantageous  to  the  king  to  have  a  pope  within  his  realm. 
Clement  V  died  in  1314.  His  successors  took  up  their 
ThspopM  residence  in  the  town  of  Avignon,  just  outside  the  French 
ruMesMat  frontier  of  those  days.  There  they  built  a  sumptuous  pal- 
ace in  which  successive  popes  lived  in  great  splendor  for 
six^  years, 
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113.  The  prolonged  exile  of  the  popes  from  Rome,  lasting  i^euby- 
from  1305  to  1377,  is  commonly  called  the  Babylonian  Cap-  ttrttvix 
tivity  *  of  the  Church,  on  account  of  the  woes  attributed  to  it. 
The  popes  of  this  period  were  for  the  most  patt  good  and 
earnest  men ;  but  they  were  all  Frenchmen,  and  the  proximity 
of  their  court  to  France  led  to  the  natural  suspicion  that  they 
were  controlled  by  the  French  kings.  This,  together  with 
their  luxurious  court,  brought  them  into  discredit  with  the 
other  nations,* 

At  Avignon  the  popes  were  naturally  deprived  of  some  of  ^^HJ*' 
the  revenue  which  they  had  enjoyed  from  their  Italian  pos- 
sessions when  they  lived  at  Rome.  This  deficiency  had  to  be 
made  up  by  increased  taxation,  especially  as  the  expenses  of 
the  splendid  papal  court  were  very  heavy.  The  papacy  was, 
consequently,  rendered  still  more  unpopular  by  the  methods 
employed  to  raise  money,  particularly  by  the  granting  of  bene- 
fices throughout  Europe  to  the  pope's  courtiers,  by  the  heavy 
contributions  which  were  demanded  for  dispensations,  for  the 
confirmation  of  bishops,  and  for  granting  the  pallium  to  arch- 
tnshops,  as  well  as  the  high  fees  for  the  trial  of'law  suits. . 

Many  of  the  church  offices,  such  as  those  of  the  bishops  p<m>Bcon- 
and  abbots,  insured  a  more  than  ample  revenue  to  their  hold-  beMOcM. 
ers.  It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  pope,  in  his  endeavor 
to  increase  his  income,  should  have  tried  to  bring  as  many  of 
these  appointments  as  he  could  into  his  own  bands.  He  did 
this  by  reserving  to  himself  the  filling  of  certain  benefices  so 
soon  as  they  should  become  vacant.  He  then  chose  some  one 
to  whom  he  wished  to  do  a  favor  and  promised  him  the  bene- 
fice upon  the  death  of  the  one  then  holding  it.  Men  appointed 
in  this  way  were  called  provisors  and  were  extremely  unpop- 
ular. They  were  very  often  foreigners,  and  it  was  suspected 
tha'  ^d  obtained  these  positions  from  the  pope  simply 

^  of  coiine  the  long  exitn  of  the  Jem  from  their  hud. 
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fat  the  sak«  of  the  revenue,  and  had  no  Intention  whatever  of 
perfonning  the  duties  connected  with  them. 

The  papal  exactions  met  with  the  greatest  opposition  in 
England  because  the  popes  were  thonght  to  favor  France, 
with  which  country  the  English  were  at  war,  A  law  was 
passed  by  Parliament  in  1352  ordering  that  all  who  procured 
appointments  from  the  pope  should  be  outlawed,  that  any  one 
might  injure  such  offenders  at  wiU,  and  that  the  injured  should 
have  no  redress,  since  they  were  enemies  of  the  king  and  his 
realm.'  This  and  similar  laws  &iled,  however,  to  prevent  the 
pope  from  filling  EngUsh  benefices  to  the  advantage  of  himself 
and  his  courtiers.  The  English  king  was  unable  to  keep  the 
money  of  his  realm  from  flowing  to  Avignon  on  one  pretext  or 
another.  It  was  declared  by  the  Good  Parliament,  held  in 
1376,  that  the  taxes  levied  by  the  pope  in  England  were  five 
times  those  raised  by  the  king. 

The  most  famous  and  conspicuous  critic  of  the  pope  and  of 
the  policy  of  the  Roman  Church  at  this  time  was  John  Wycliffe, 
a  teacher  at  Oxford.  He  was  bom  about  1320;  but  we  know 
little  of  him  before  1366,  when  Urban  V  demanded  that  Ei^' 
land  shoukl  pay  the  tribute  promised  by  King  John  when  he 
became  the  pope's  vassal.*  Parliament  declared  that  John 
had  no  right  to  bind  the  people  without  their  consent,  and 
Wycliffe  began  his  career  of  opposition  to  the  papacy  by  try- 
ing to  prove  that  John's  compact  was  void.  About  ten  years 
later  we  find  the  pope  issuing  bulls  against  the  teachings  of 
Wycliffe,  who  had  begun  to  assert  that  the  state  might  appro- 
priate the  property  of  the  Church  if  it  was  misused,  and  that 
the  pope  had  no  aiifhority  except  as  he  acted  according  to  the 
Gospels.  Soon  Wycliife  went  fiirther  and  boldly  attacked 
the  papacy  itself,  as  well  as  indulgences,  pilgrimages,  and  the 

I  For  ilatutcs,  Me    Trmlalium  and  Kifrinli,  VoL  I],  No.  j,  ud  Lee, 
Saurtt^tok,  pp.  1 98-101. 
*  Sum  tbint,  p.  1S3. 
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WOTBhip  of  the  saints ;  finally  he  even  denied  the  truth  of  the 
doctrine  of  transubstantiation. 

He  did  not,  however,  confine  his  woric  to  a  denunciation  of  i^iiiia') 
what  he  considered  wrong  in  the  teachit^  and  conduct  of  the  piiea&.' 
churchmen.     He  established  an  order  of  "simple  priests"  who 
were  to  go  about  doing  good  and  reprove  by  their  example  the 
worldly  habits  of  the  general  run  of  priests  and  monks. 

Wycliffe's  anxiety  to  reach  the  people  and  foster  a  higher  WycUlto 

spiritual  life  among  them  led  him  to  have  the  Bible  translated  Bofiuk  ' 

into  English.     He  also  prepared  a  great  number  of  sermons 

and  tracts  in  English.     He  is  the  father  of  English  prose,  and 

it  has  been  well  said  that  "  the  exquisite  pathos,  the  keen, 

delicate  irony,  and  the  manly  passion  of  his  short,  nervous 

sentences,  fairly  overmaster   the  weakness  of  the  unformed 

language  and  give  us  English  which  cannot  be  read  without  a 

feehng  of  its  beauty  to  this  hour." 

Wycllff c  and  his  "  simple  priests  "  were  charged  with  foment-  uaubm  ai 

...  f    ..        .  ,  .  ,         .     ■  .    -        ,       Wydllft'* 

ing  the  discontent  and  disorder  which  cutmmated   in   the  twxtaiBc. 

Peasants'  War,  Whether  this  charge  was  true  or  not,  it 
caused  many  of  his  more  aristocratic  followers  to  foil  away 
from  bim.  But  in  spite  of  this  and  the  denunciations  of 
the  Church,  Wycliffe  was  not  seriously  interfered  with  and 
died  peaceably  in  t384.  While  his  followers  appear  to  have 
yielded  pretty  readily  to  the  persecution  which  soon  over- 
took them,  his  doctrines  were  spread  abroad  in  Bohemia  by 
another  ardent  reformer,  John  Huss,  who  was  destined  to 
give  the  Church  a  great  deal  of  trouble.  Wycliffe  is  remark- 
able as  being  the  first  distinguished  scholar  and  reformer 
to  repudiate  the  headship  of  the  pope  and  those  pracrices 
of  the  Church  of  Rome  which  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ailer 
his  death  were  attacked  by  Luther  in  his  successful  revolt 
against  the  mediaeval  Church.' 

I  Reference,  Gteen,  Shsrt  Hiitery,  pp.  255-144.  For  extracts,  see  Rtadingi, 
Chapter  XXI;  Tramlaliimr  and  Rifrints,Va\.ll,^a.  y,  Lee,  Seurefiati.tar 
tha  tnatneat  of  tba  LoUaidi,  u  tbe  folloTW!)  U  WfdiSe  mre  called,  ff.109^^ 
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TUupai  114,   In   1377  Pope   Gregory  XI  moved  back  again  to 

Wkto  Rome  after  the  popes  had  been  exiles  for  seventy  years,  dur- 

ing which  much  had  happened  to  imdennine  the  papal  power 
and  supremacy.    Yet  the  discredit  into  which  the  papacy  had 
fallen  during  its  stay  at  Avignon  was  as  nothing  compared  with 
the  disasters  which  befell  it  after  the  return  to  Rome. 
Biecttonaf  Gregory  died  the  year  afler  his  return  and  the  cardinals 

13,8.  '  assembled  to  choose  his  successor,  A  great  part  of  tiiem 
were  French.  They  had  found  Rome  in  a  sad  state  of  rain 
and  disorder  and  heartily  regretted  the  gay  life  and  the  com- 
forts and  luxuries  of  Avignon.  They  determined  therefore  to 
select  a  pope  who  would  take  them  back  to  the  banks  of  the 
Rhone.  While  they  were  deliberating,  the  Roman  populace 
was  yelling  outside  the  conclave  and  demanding  that  a  Roman 
be  chosen,  or  at  least  an  Italian.  A  simple  Italian  monk  was 
accordingly  selected,  Urban  VI,  who  it  was  supposed  would 
agree  to  the  wishes  of  the  cardinals. 
Bisetlanatu  The  new  pope,  however,  soon  showed  that  he  had  no  idea 
citm^Vii.  of  returning  to  Avignon.  He  treated  the  cardinals  with 
harshness  and  proposed  a  stem  reformation  of  their  habits. 
The  cardinals  speedily  wearied  of  this  treatment;  they  retired 
to  the  neighboring  Anagni  and  declared  that  they  had  been 
frightened  by  the  Roman  mob  into  selecting  the  obnoxious 
Urban.  They  then  elected  a  new  pope,  who  took  the  tiOe 
of  Clement  VII,  returned  to  Avignon,  and  established  his 
court  there.  Urban,  although  deserted  by  his  cardinals,  had 
no  intention  of  yielding  and  proceeded  to  create  twenty-eight 
new  cardinals. 
Thi  Oiwt  This  double  election  was  the  beginning  of  the  Great  Schism, 

which  .was  to  last  for  forty  years  and  expose  the  papacy  to  new 
attacks  on  every  side.  There  had  been  many  anti-popes  in 
earlier  centuries,  set  up  usually  by  the  emperors ;  but  there  had 
ordinarily  been  little  question  as  to  who  was  really  the  Inti- 
mate pope.     In  the  present  case   Europe  was  seriously  in 
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doubt,  for  it  was  difficult  to  decide  whether  the  election  of 
Urban  had  leally  been  forced  and  was  consequently  invalid 
as  the  cardinals  claimed.  No  one,  therefore,  could  be  pei^ 
fectly  sure  which  of  the  rival  popes  was  the  'leal  successor  of 
St.  Peter.  There  were  now  two  colleges  of  cardinals  whose 
very  existence  depended  upon  the  exercise  of  their  right 
of  choosing  the  pope.  It  was  natural  that  Italy  should  sup- 
port Urban  VI,  while  France  as  naturally  obeyed  Clement 
VII ;  England,  hostile  to  France,  accepted  Urban ;  Scotland, 
hostile  to  England,  supported  Clement. 

Each  of  two  men,  with  seemingly  equal  right,  now  claimed  tg  Tbe  Chueit 
be  Christ's  vicar  on  earth ;  each  proposed  to  enjoy  to  the  fiill  within  ituu 
the  vast  prerogatives  of  the  head  of  Christendom,  and  each  Htnanda*. 
denounced,  and  attempted  to  depose,  the  other.  The  schism 
in  the  headship  of  the  Church  naturally  extended  to  the 
bishoprics  and  abbeys,  and  everywhere  there  were  rival  prel- 
ates, each  of  whom  could  claim  that  he  had  been  duly  con- 
firmed by  one  pope  or  the  other.  All  this  produced  an 
unprecedented  scandal  in  the  Church.  It  emphasized  all  the 
abuses  among  the  clergy  and  gave  free  rein  to  those  who  were 
inclined  to  denounce  the  many  evils  which  had  been  pointed 
out  by  Wyclifle  and  his  followers.  The  condition  was,  in 
&ct,  intolerable  and  gave  rise  to  widespread  discussion,  not 
only  of  the  means  by  which  the  schism  might  be  healed,  but 
of  the  nature  and  justification  of  the  papacy  itself.  The  dis- 
cussion which  arose  during  these  forty  years  of  uncertainty  did 
much  to  prepare  the  mind  of  western  Europe  for  the  Protestant 
revolt  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  sellish  and  futile  negotiations  between  the  colleges  of  UMoftte 
cardinals  and  the  popes  justilied  the  notion  that  there  might  1  gesMar 
peihaps  be  a  power  in  Christendom  superior  even  to  that  of 
the  pope.     Might  not  a  council,  representing  all  Christendom, 
and  inspired  by  the  Holy  Ghost,  judge  even  a  pope?    Such  ' 
councils  had  been  hteld  in  the  East  during  the  later  Roman 
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Empire,  beginning  with  the  first  general  or  ecunienical  council 
of  Nicaea  under  Constantine,  They  had  established  the  teach- 
ings of  the  Church  and  had  legislated  for  all  Christian  people 
and  clergy.' 

OoMtiDB  A3  early  as  i  \%\  the  University  of  Paris  advocated  the  sum- 

wbsthBrtlw  ,        ''        ,  .,,.,■■,,. 

iK>p«  Di  <         monmg  of  a  general  council  which  should  adjust  the  claims 

cii  i>  th«      "^  of  the  rival  popes  and  give  Christendom  once  more  a  single 

■uthoritT  In     head.     This  raised  the  question  whether  a  council  was  really 

superior  to  the  pope  or  not.    Those  who  believed  that  it  was, 

maintained  that  the  Church  at  large  had  deputed  the  election  of 

the  pope  to  the  cardinals  and  that  it  might,  therefore,  interfere 

when  the  cardinals  had  brought  the  papacy  into  disrepute ; 

that  a  general  assembly  of  all  Christendom,  speaking  under 

the  inspiration  of  the  Holy  Spirit,  was  a  higher  authority  than 

even  the  successor  of  St.  Peter.     Others  strenuously  denied 

this.    They  claimed  that  the  pope  received  his  authority  over 

the  Church  immediately  from  Christ,  and  that  he  had  always 

possessed  supreme  power  from  the  very  first,  although  he  had 

not  always  exercised  it  and  had  permitted  the  earlier  councils  a 

certain  freedom.     No  council,  they  urged,  could  be  considered 

a  general  one  which  was  called  against  the  will  of  the  pope, 

because,  without  the  bishop  of  the  Roman  or  mother  church, 

the  council  obviously  could  not  lay  claim  to  represent  all 

Christendom.    The  defenders  of  the  papal  power  maintained, 

moreover,  that  the  pope  was  the  supreme  legislator,  that  he  might 

change  or  annul  the  act  of  any  council  or  of  a  previous  pope, 

that  he  might  judge  others  but  might  not  himself  be  ju<^ed  by 

any  one.* 

1  The  dghth  md  last  of  these  eaatem  councils,  which  wen  nprded  by  the 
Bomao  Church  as  iiaviDg  represented  all  Christendom,  occumd  in  Constantini^ils 
111869.  1"  1113  the  lirst  Council  ol  the  Lateianauemhled,  and  voce  thit  five  or 
six  Christian  congiesses  had  been  couTOked  In  the  West.  But  these,  unlike  the 
earlier  ones,  were  regarded  as  merely  ratifying  the  wisbea  of  the  pope,  who  com- 
pletelj'  dominated  the  assembly  and  published  Its  docreei  Id  hli  own  nana. 

*  Sea  above,  pp.  301-103. 
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Aftei  years  of  discussion  and  fruitless  negotiations  between  1 
the  rival  popes  and  their  cardinals,  members  of  both  of  the  > 
colleges  decided  in  1409  to  summon  a  council  at  Fisa  which 
should  pnt  an  end  to  the  schism.  While  large  numbers  of 
cburchmen  answered  the  summons  and  the  various  monarchs 
took  an  active  interest  in  the  council,  its  action  was  hasty  and 
ill-advised.  Gregory  XII,  the  Roman  pope,  elected  in  1406, 
and  Benedict  XIII,  the  Avignon  pope,  elected  in  1394,  were 
solemnly  summoned  from  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  at  Pisa. 
As  they  &iled  to  appear  they  were  condemned  for  contumacy 
and  deposed.  A  new  pope  was  then  elected,  and  on  his  death 
a  year  later,  he  was  succeeded  by  the  notorious  John  XXIII, 
who  had  been  a  soldier  of  fortune  in  his  earlier  days.  John  was 
selected  on  account  of  his  supposed  miliUry  prowess.  This 
was  considered  essential  in  order  to  guard  the  papal  territory 
against  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had  announced  his  inten- 
tion of  getting  possession  of  Rome.  Neither  of  the  deposed 
popes  yielded,  and  as  they  each  continued  to  enjoy  a  certain 
support,  the  Council  of  Pisa,  instead  of  healing  the  schism, 
added  a  third  person  who  claimed  to  be  the  supreme  ruler  of 
Christendom.* 


>  The  Po»8  dukinq  the  Gkeat  Schism 

Gr^onr  XI  <I373-IJ78) 


Ort«i  VI  (1378-13*9) 
Boolbce  IX  (1389-1404) 
Innocant  VII  (1404-1406) 
Grejory  XII  (1406-14 15) 


AvigtwH  Lint 
Ckmsnl  VII  (1378-1394) 
Benedict  Xllf  (1J94-1417) 
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A  tt5<  The  &ilure  of  the  Council  of  Pisa  made  it  necessary 
/to  summon  another  congress  of  Christendom.  Through  the 
/influence  of  the  emperor  Sigismund,  John  XXIII  reluctantly 
agreed  that  the  council  should  be  held  in  Germany,  in  the 
imperial  town  of  Constance.  The  Council  of  Constance, 
which  began  to  assemble  in  the  fall  of  14  T4,  is  one  of  the 
most  noteworthy  international  assemblies  ever  held.  It  lasted 
for  over  three  years  and  excited  the  deepest  interest  through- 
out Europe.  There  were  in  attendance,  besides  the  pope  and 
the  emperor-elect,  twenty-three  cardinals,  thirty-three  arch- 
bbhops  and  bishops,  one  hundred  and  fifty  abbots,  and  one 
hundred  dukes  and  earls,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  lesser  persons. 

Three  great  tasks  confronted  the  council :  (i)  the  healing 
I  of  the  schism,  which  involved  the  disposal  of  the  three  existing 
popes  and  the  selection  of  a  single  universally  acknowledged 
head  of  the  Church ;  (a)  the  extirpation  of  heresy,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  Huss,  was  threatening  the  authority 
of  the  Church  in  Bohemia;  (3)  a  general  reformation  of 
the  Church  "  in  head  and  members." 

I.  The  healing  of  the  long  schism  was  the  most  important 
of  the  council's  achievements.  John  XXIII  was  very  uncom- 
fortable in  Constance.  He  feared  not  only  that  he  would  be 
forced  to  resign  but  that  there  might  be  an  investigation  of  his 
very  dubious  past.  In  March  he  fled  in  disguise  from  Constance, 
leaving  his  cardinals  behind  him.  The  council  was  dismayed 
at  the  pope's  departure,  as  it  feared  that  he  would  dissolve  it 
as  soon  as  he  was  out  of  its  control.  It  thereupon  issued  a 
&mous  decree  (April  6,  r4i5)  declaring  its  superiority  to  the 
pope.  It  claimed  that  a  general  council  had  its  power  imme- 
diately from  Christ.  Every  one,  even  the  pope,  who  should 
refuse  to  obey  its  decrees  or  instructions  should  be  suitably 
punished. 

A  long  list  of  terrible  crimes  of  which  John  was  suspected,. 
was  dijiwn  up  and  he  was  formally  deposed.     He  received 
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bat  Httl«  encoungement  in  his  oppodtioo  to  the  cotindl  imd 
soOD  suTTeodered  imcoaditioaally.  Gregory  XII,  the  Roman 
pope,  showed  himself  amenable  to  reason  and  relieved  the 
perplexity  of  the  council  by  resigning  in  July.  The  third 
pope,  the  obstinate  Benedict  XIII,  flatly  refused  to  resign. 
But  the  council  induced  the  Spaniards,  who  were  bis  only 
remaining  supporters,  to  desert  him  and  send  envoys  to 
Constance.  Benedict  was  then  deposed  (July,  1417)  and  in 
the  following  November  the  cardinals  who  were  at  the  council 
were  permitted  to  elect  a  new  pope,  Martin  V,  and  so  tlie 
Great  Schism  was  brought  to  an  end. 

3.  During  the  fiist  year  of  its  sessions  the  Council  of  Con-  johaRu 
Stance  was  attempting  to  stamp  out  heresy  as  well  as  to  heal 
the  schism.  The  marriage  of  an  English  king,  Richard  II, 
to  a  Bohemian  princess  shortly  before  Wycliffe's  death,  had 
encwiniged  some  intercourse  between  Bohemia  and  England 
and  had  brought  the  worlcs  of  the  English  reformer  to  the 
attention  of  those  in  Bohemia  who  were  intent  upon  the 
impiovement  of  the  Church.  Among  these  the  most  con- 
qiicuous  was  John  Huss  (b.  about  1369),  whose  ardent  devo- 
tion to  the  interests  of  the  Bohemian  nation  and  enthusiasm 
for  reform  secured  for  him  great  influence  in  the  University  of 
Prague,  with  which  he  was  cormected. 

Huss  reached  the  conclusion  that  Christians  should  not  be 
forced  to  obey  those  who  were  living  in  mortal  sin  and  were 
apparently  destined  never  to  reach  heaven  themselves.  This 
view  was  naturally  denounced  by  the  Church  as  a  most  dan- 
gerous error,  destructive  of  all  order  and  authority.  As  his 
opponents  urged,  the  regularly  appointed  authorities  must  be 
obeyed,  not  because  they  are  good  men  but  because  they 
govern  in  virtue  of  the  law.  In  short,  Huss  appeared  not 
only  to  defend  the  heresies  of  Wycliffe,  but  at  the  same  time 
to  preach  a  doctrine  dangerous  alilce  to  the  power  of  the  civil 
goremment  and  of  the  Church. 
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Huss  felt  confident  that  he  could  coavince  the  council  of  the 
truth  ofhisviews  and  willinglyappeared  at  Constance.  He  was 
provided  with  a  "  safe -conduct,"  a  document  in  which  Emperor 
Sigismund  ordered  that  no  one  should  do  him  any  violence  and 
which  permitted  the  bearer  to  leave  Constance  whenever  he 
wished.  In  spite  of  this  he  was  speedily  arrested  and  impris- 
oned, in  December,  1414.  His  treatment  well  illustrates  the 
mediaeval  attitude  towards  heresy.  When  Sigismund  indig- 
nantly protested  against  the  violation  of  his  safe-conduct,  he 
was  informed  that  the  law  did  not  recognize  feith  pledged  to 
suspected  heretics,  for  they  were  out  of  the  king's  jurisdiction. 
The  council  declared  that  no  pledge  which  was  prejudicial  to 
the  Catholic  bith  was  to  be  observed.  In  judging  Sigismund's 
fiiilure  to  enforce  his  promise  of  protection  to  Huss  it  must  be 
remembered  that  heresy  was  at  that  time  considered  a  far 
more  terrible  crime  than  murder,  and  that  it  was  the  opinion 
of  the  most  authoritative  body  in  Christendom  that  Sigismund 
would  do  a  great  wrong  if  he  prevented  the  trial  of  Huss. 

Huss  was  treated  in  what  ^ould  seem  to  us  a  very  harsh 
way ;  but  from  the  standpoint  of  the  couitcil  he  was  giveii^very 
advantage.  By  special  favor  he  was  granted  a  public  hearing. 
The  council  was  anxious  that  Huss  should  retract ;  but  no  fomn 
of  retraction  could  be  arrat^ed  to  which  he  wouM  agree.  The 
council,  in  accordance  with  the  usages  of  the  rime,  demanded 
that  he  should  recognize  the  error  of  all  the  propositions  which 
they  had  selected  from  his  writings,  that  he  should  retract 
them  and  never  again  preach  them,  and  that  he  should  agree 
to  preach  the  contrary.  The  council  did  not  consider  it  its 
business  to  decide  whether  Huss  was  right  or  wrong,  but  simply 
whether  his  doctrines,  which  they  gathered  from  his  books, 
were  in  accordance  with  the  traditional  views  of  the  Church. 

Finally,  the  council  condemned  Huss  as  a  convicted  and 
impenitent  heretic.  On  July  6, 1415,  he  was  taken  out  before 
the  gates  of  the  city  and  given  one  more  chance  to  retntct.    As 
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he  refused,  he  was  degraded  from  the  priesthood  and  handed 
over  to  the  civil  government  to  be  executed  for  heresy,  which, 
as  we  have  seen,  the  state  regarded  as  a  crime  and  undertook 
to  punish.'  The  civil  authorities  made  no  further  investigatioD 
but  accepted  the  verdict  of  the  council  and  burned  Huss  upon 
the  spot.  His  ashes  were  thrown  into  the  Rhine  lest  they 
should  become  an  object  of  veneratioD  among  his  followers. 

The  death  of  Huss  rather  promoted  than  checked  the  TtoBiMlH 
spread  of  heresy  in  Bohemia.  A  few  years  later  the  Germans  miv-mji- 
undertook  a  series  of  crusades  against  the  Bohemians.  This 
embittered  the  national  animosity  between  the  two  races,  which 
has  even  yet  by  no  means  died  out.  The  heretics  proved 
valiant  fighters  and  after  several  bloody  wars  succeeded  in 
repulsing  the  enemy  and  even  invaded  Germany. 

3.  The  third  great  task  of  the  Council  of  Constance  was  Owntultr 

the  (teneral  reformation  of  the  Church.     After  John's  flieht  it  toiafom 

tli»  Cbank. 
had  claimed  the  right  (in  the  decree  Sacrosanctd)  to  reform 

even  the  papacy.    This  was  a  splendid  opportunity  at  least  to 

mitigate  the  abuses  in  the  Church.    The  council  was  a  great 

representative  body,  and  every  one  was  looking  to  it  to  remedy 

the  old  evils  which  had  become  more  pronounced  than  ever 

during  the  Great  Schism.     Many  pamphlets  were  published  at 

the  time  by  earnest  men  denouncing  the  corrupt  practices  of 

the  clergy.    The  evils  were  of  long  standing  and  have  all  been 

described  in  earlier  chapters.' 

Although  every  one   recognized   the  abuses,   the  council  Th«taiiu«of 

tha  cmtDdl  tD 

found  itself  unable  to  remedy  them  or  to  accomplish  the  sflactanj 

deBnlta 

hoped-for  reformation.     After  three  years  of  fruitless  delib-  nfonu, 

eiations  the  members  of  the  assembly  became  weary  and  hope- 
less. They  finally  contented  themselves  with  passing  a  decree 
(Oct.  9, 1417)  declaring  that  the  neglect  to  summon  general 

1  Sc«  aboTc,  pp.  ii3-]a3. 

*  For  aiBDiplH  of  the  genenl  crltldim  of  the  ahusa  In  the  Cbnnh,  >«• 
TraTUialiani  end  Xifrintj,  Vol.  Ill,  No.  6. 
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councils  in  the  past  had  fostered  all  the  evils  in  the  Church 
and  that  thereafter  councils  should  be  regularly  summoned  at 
least  every  ten  years.'  In  this  way  it  was  ho[>ed  that  the 
absolute  power  of  the  popes  might  be  checked  in  somewhat 
the  same  way  that  the  Parliament  in  England  and  the  Estates 
General  in  France  controlled  the  monarch. 

After  the  passing  of  this  decree  the  council  drew  up  a  list 
of  abuses  demanding  reform,  which  the  new  pope  was  to  con- 
sider with  certain  of  its  members  after  the  main  body  of  the 
council  had  returned  home.  Ctiief  among  the  questions  which 
the  council  enumerated  for  consideration  were  the  number, 
character,  and  nationality  of  the  cardinals,  the  benefices  to 
which  the  pope  had  a  right  to  appoint,  what  cases  might  be 
brought  before  his  court,  for  what  reason  and  in  what  manner 
the  pope  might  t>e  corrected  or  deposed,  how  heresy  might  be 
extirpated,  and  the  matter  of  dispensations,  indulgences,  etc. 

Aside  from  the  healing  of  the  schism,  the  results  of  the 
Council  of  ConstaDCC  were  slight  It  had  burned  Huss  but 
had  by  no  means  checked  heresy.  It  had  considered  for 
three  years  the  reformation  of  -the  Church  but  had  at  last 
confessed  its  inability  to  carry  it  out.  The  pope  later  issued 
a  few  reform  decrees,  but  the  state  of  the  Church  was  not 
materially  bettered. 

Ii6.  The  sturdy  resistance  of  the  Bohemians  to  those 
who  proposed  to  bring  them  back  to  the  orthodox  faith  by 
arms  finally  attracted  the  attention  of  Europe  and  called 
forth  considerable  sympathy.  In  t43 1  the  last  of  the  crusades 
against  them  came  to  an  ignominious  end,  and  Martin  V  was 
forced  to  summon  a  new  council  in  order  to  consider  the 
policy  which  should  be  adopted  toward  the  heretics.  The 
Council  of  Basel  lasted  for  no  less  than  eighteen  years.  At 
first  its  prestige  was  sufficient  to  enable  it  to  dominate  the  ' 
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pope,  and  it  reached  its  greatest  authority  in  1434  after  it  had 
arranged  a  peace  with  the  moderate  party  of  the  Bohemian 
heretics.  The  council,  however,  continued  its  hostility  towards 
Pope  Eugene  IV  (elected  in  1431),  and  in  1437  he  declared 
the  council  dissolved  and  summoned  a  new  one  to  meet  at 
Ferrara.  The  Council  of  Basel  thereupon  deposed  Eugene 
and  chose  an  anti-pope.  This  conduct  did  much  to  discredit 
the  idea  of  a  general  council  in  the  eyes  of  Europe.  The 
assembly  gradually  dwindled  away  and  finally  in  1449  acknowl- 
edged the  legitimate  pope  once  more. 

Meanwhile    the    Council   of  Ferrara'  had    taken    up    the  ConMUot 
momentous  question  of  consolidating  the  Eastern  and  Western  Fiorance, 
Churches.    The  empire  of  the  East  was  seriously  threatened 
by  the  on-coming  Ottoman  Turlis,  who  had  made  conquests 
even  west  of  Constantinople.     The  Eastern  emperor's  advisers 
urged  thatifareconcilialioncould  be  arranged  with  the  Western  . 
Church,  the  pope  might  use  his  influence  to  supply  arms  and 
soldiers  to  be  used  against  the  Mohammedans.    When  the 
representatives  of  the  Eastern  Church  met  with  the  Council  troiMot 
of  Ferrara  the  differences  in  doctrine  were  found  to  be  few,  wewrnn 
but  the  question  of  the  headship  of  the  Church  was  a  most 
difficult  one.     A  form  of  imion  was,  nevertheless,  agreed  upon 
in  which  the  Eastern  Church  accepted  the  headship  of  the 
pope,  "saving  the  privileges  and  rights  of  the  patriarchs  of 
the  East." 

While  Eugene  received  the  credit  for  healing  the  breach  seuiuot 
between  the  East  and  the  West,  the  Greek  prelates,  upon  rtwram. 
returning  home,  were  hailed  with  indignation  and  branded  as 
robbers  and  matricides  for  the  concessions  which  they  Iiad 
made.  The  ctiief  results  of  the  council  were  (i)  the  advantage 
gained  by  the  pope  in  once  more  becoming  the  recognized 
head  of  Christendom  in  spite  of  the  opposition  of  the  Council 
of  Basel,  and  (z)  the  &ct  that  certain  \fAineA  Greeks  remained 

1  On  accoont  of  an  outbreak  of  sickness  tba  council  KulnmifeiTedUFlaRnotb 
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is  Italy,  and  helped  to  stimulate  the  growing  enthusiasm  foi 
Greek  literature. 

No  more  councils  were  held  duiing  the  fifteenth  century, 
and  the  popes  were  left  to  the  task  of  reorganizing  their 
dominions  in  Italy.  They  began  to  turn  their  attention  very 
largely  to  their  interests  as  Italian  princes,  and  some  of  them, 
beginning  with  Nicholas  V  (i447-'i455)t  became  the  patrons 
of  artists  and  men  of  letters.  There  is  probably  no  period  in 
the  history  of  the  papacy  when  the  head  of  the  Church  was 
more  completely  absorbed  in  forwarding  his  political  interests 
and  those  of  his  relatives,  and  in  decorating  his  capital,  than  in 
the  seventy  years  which  elapsed  between  1450  and  the  b<^- 
ning  of  the  German  revolt  against  the  Church. 

General  Reading.  —  Crbighton,  Hiitsry  ef  thi  Papacy  (Longmans, 
Green  &  Co.,  6  voU^  ts.oo  each),  Vol.  I,  is  petfaaps  the  best  treatment 
'  of  the  Great  Schism  uid  the  ConncU  of  Constance.  Pastor,  History  ef 
/i//V/(HeTder,  6  volB.,f  iS.od),  Vol.  I.Book  I,  give*  the  most  recsnt 
and  (cbolarif  account  from  the  standpoint  of  a  Roman  Catholic 
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TEE  ITALIAH  CITIES  AITD  THB  SEHAI8SAHCX 

II7-    While  England  and  France  were  settling  their  differ-   itaiytu 
ences  in  the  wretehed  period  of  the  Hundred  Yeais'  War,  and   Kvrapeu 
the  little  Gennan  principalities,  left  without  a  leader,^  were  tu  tour- 
busied  with  their  petty  concerns,  Italy  was  the  center  of  Euro-   ittMitb 
pean  culture.     Its  cities,  —  Florence,  Venice,  Milan,  and  the 
rest, — reached  a  degree  of  prosperityand  refinement  undreamed 
of  beyond  the  Alps.    Within  their  walls  learning  and  art  made 
mich  extraordinary  progress  that  this  period  has  received  a 
special  name,  —  the  Jlmaissance,^  or  new  birth.    The  Italian 
towns,  Uke  those  of  ancient  Greece,  were  really  little  states, 
each  with  its  own  peculiar  life  and  institutions.    Of  these 
city-states  a  word  must  be  said  before  considering  the  new 
enthusiasm  for  the  works  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks  and  the 
increasing  skill  which  the  Italian  artists  displayed  in  painting, 
aculpttue,  and  architecture. 

The  map  of  Italy  at  the  beginning  of  the  fourteenth  century  hu  of 
was  still  divided  into  three  zones,  as  it  had  been  in  the  time  of  tav^au 
the  Hohenstaufens.    To  the  south  lay  the  kingdom  of  Naples.  *•""^■ 
Then  came  the  states  of  the  Church,  extending  diagonally 
across  the  peninsula.    To  the  north  and  west  lay  the  group 
of  city-states  to  which  we  now  turn  our  attention. 

Ofthese  none  was  more  celebrated  than  Venice,  which  in  the  veslMud 
history  of  Europe  ranks  in  importance  with  Paris  and  London,  with  the 
This  singular  town  was  built  upon  a  group  of  sandy  islets  lying  in 

1  Saa  abore,  p.  1S6. 

*  TU>  mid,  although  oilglnilljr  Franch,  has  cmne  Into  anch  conunan  iug  thai 
it  b  quite  permlaalbk  to  proBounce  It  u  If  It  wen  EnsUih, — rfiifmu. 
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the  Adriatic  Sea  about  two  miles  from  the  mainland.  It  was 
protected  from  the  waves  by  a  long,  narrow  sand  bar,  similar  to 
those  which  fringe  the  Atlantic  coast  from  New  Jersey  south- 
ward. Such  a  situation  would  not  ordinarily  have  been  delib- 
erately chosen  as  the  site  of  a  great  city ;  but  its  very  desolation 
and  inaccessibihty  had  recommended  it  to  its  first  settlers,  whOf 
in  the  middle  of  the  fifth  century,  had  fled  from  their  homes 


A  Scene  ia  Venice 

on  the  mainland  to  escape  the  savage  Huns.'  As  time  went 
on  the  location  proved  to  have  its  advantages  commercially, 
and  even  before  the  Crusades  Venice  had  begun  to  engage  in 
foreign  trade.  Its  enterprises  carried  it  eastward,  and  it  early 
acquired  possessions  across  the  Adriatic  and  in  the  Orient.* 
The  influence  of  this  intercourse  with  the  East  is  plainly  shown 
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in  the  celebrated  church  of  St.  Mark,  whose  domes  and  deco- 
rations surest  Constantinople  rather  than  Italy. 

It  was  not  until  early  in  the  fifteenth  century  that  Venice  TtDkeei- 
found  it  to  hei  interest  to  extend  her  sway  upon  the  Italian  iwiyratkt 

mainland.     She  doubtless  believed  it  dangerous  to  permit  her  i  

rival,  Milan,  to  get  possession  of  the  Alpine  passes  through 
which  hex  goods  found  their  way  north.    It  may  be,  too,  that 


St.  Muk'i,  Venice 

she  preferred  to  draw  her  food  supplies  from  the  neighborhood 
instead  of  transporting  them  across  the  Adriatic  from  her  east- 
em  possessions.  Moreover,  all  the  Italian  cities  except  Venice 
already  controlled  a  larger  or  smaller  area  of  country  about 
them.  Although  Venice  was  called  a  republic,  there  was  a  ThxiutD- 
strong  tendency  toward  a  government  of  the  few.  About  the  enimcntot 
year  1300  all  the  townsmen  except  the  members  of  certain 
noble  families  were  excluded  from  the  Grand  Council,  which 
was  supposed  to  represent  the  people  at  large. 
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In  1 3 1 1  the  &mous  Council  of  Ten  was  created,  whose  mem- 
bers were  elected  by  the  Grand  Council  for  one  year.  The 
whole  government,  domestic  and  foreign,  was  placed  in  die 
hands  of  this  smaller  council,  in  conjunction  with  the  doge 
(i.e.,  duke),  the  nominal  head  of  the  republic ;  but  they  were 
both  held  strictly  accountable  to  the  Grand  Council  for  alt 
that  they  did.  The  government  was  thus  concentrated  in  the 
hands  of  a  very  few.  Its  proceedings  were  carried  on  with 
great  secrecy,  so  that  public  discussion,  such  as  prevailed  in 
Florence  and  led  to  innumerable  revolutions  there,  was  unheard 
of  in  Venice.  The  Venetian  merchant  was  a  busy  person  who 
was  quite  willing  that  the  state  should  exercise  its  functions 
without  his  interference.  In  spite  of  the  aristocratic  measures 
of  the  council,  there  was  little  tendency  to  rebelhon,  so  com- 
mon in  the  other  1  talian  towns.  Hie  republic  of  Venice  main- 
tained pretty  much  the  same  form  of  government  &om  1300 
until  its  destruction  by  Napoleon  in  1797. 

118.  Milan  was  the  most  conspicuous  example  of  the  large 
class  of  Italian  cities  which  were  governed  by  an  absolute  and 

despotic  ruler,  who  secured  control  of  a  town  either  by  force 

or  guile,  and  then  managed  its  affairs  for  his  own  personal 
advantage.  At  the  opening  of  the  fourteenth  century  a  great 
part  of  the  towns  which  had  leagued  themselves  against 
Frederick  Earbarossa '  had  become  little  despotisms.  Their 
rulers  were  constantly  fighting  among  themselves,  conquering, 
or  being  conquered  by,  their  neighbors.  The  practices  of  the 
Visconti,  the  &mily  who  seized  the  government  of  Milan,  offer 
a  &ii  example  of  the  policy  of  the  Italian  tyrants. 

The  power  of  the  Visconti  was  first  established  by  the 
archbishop  of  Milan,  He  imprisoned  (1377)  in  three  iron 
cages  the  leading  members  of  the  &niily  who  were  in  control 
of  the  city  government  at  the  moment,  and  had  his  nephew, 
Matteo  Visconti,  appointed  by  the  emperor  as  the  imperial 
»  Sw  •bow,  Yf.  174  nt- 
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represeotative.  Before  long  Matteo  was  generally  recogniied 
as  the  ruler  of  Milan,  and  was  followed  by  his  son.  For  over 
a  century  and  a  half  some  one  of  the  femity  always  showed 
himself  skillful  enough  to  hold  his  precarious  position. 

The  most  distinguished  of  the  Visconti  despots  was  Gian  oun 
Galeazzo.  He  began  his  reign  by  capturing  and  poisoning  viiconi 
his  uncle,  who  was  ruling  over  a  portion  of  the  already  exteo- 
sive  territory  of 
the  Visconti.'  It 
seemed  for  a  time 
that  he  might 
conquer  all  of 
northern  Italy; 
but  his  progress 
.  was  checked  by 
the  republic  of 
Florence  and 
then  cut  short  by 
premature  death. 
Gian  Galeazzo 
exhibited  all  the 
characteristic 
traits  of  the  Ital- 
ian despots.  He 
showed  himself  a 
skillful  and  suc- 
cessful ruler,  able 
to  organize  his 
government 
admirably.  He 
gathered   literary  Tomb  of  Gian  Galeaiio  Visconti 

1  In  the  Tfxt  ijoo  Milan  occupied  x  territory  scarcel;  larger  Chan  that  of  ths 
neighboring lUtes,  but  under  the  Visconti  it  conquered  a  number  ot  torn),  Pavia, 
Cnnraoa,  etc,  and  beame,aext  to  Venicfi, ttie  most  coasideiable  state  ol  noithem 
Italjr. 
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men  about  him ;  and  the  beautiful  buildings  which  were  begun 
by  him  indicate  his  enthusiasm  for  art  Yet  he  was  utterly 
unprincipled,  and  resorted  to  the  most  hideous  methods  in 
order  to  gain  possession  of  coveted  towns  which  he  could  not 
conquer  or  buy  outright 

There  are  many  stories  of  the  incredible  ferocity  exhibited 
by  the  Italian  despots.'  It  must  be  remembered  that  they 
were  very  rarely  legitimate  rulers,  but  usurpers,  who  could  only 
hope  to  retain  their  power  so  long  as  they  could  keep  their 
subjects  in  check  and  defend  themselves  against  equally  ille- 
gitimate usurpers  in  the  neighboring  cities.  This  situation 
developed  a  high  degree  of  s^acity,  and  many  of  the  despots 
found  it  to  their  interest  to  govern  well  and  even  to  give  dignity 
to  their  rule  by.  patronizing  artists  and  men  of  letters.  But 
the  despot  usually  made  many  bitter  enemies  and  was  almost 
necessarily  suspicious  of  treason  on  the  part  of  those  about 
bim.  He  was  ever  conscious  that  at  any  moment  be  might 
&li  a  victim  to  the  dagger  or  the  poison  cup. 

The  Italian  towns  carried  on  their  wars  among  themselves 
largely  by  means  of  hired  troops.  When  a  military  expedition 
was  proposed,  a  bargain  was  made  with  one  of  the  leaden 
(condottieri),  who  provided  the  necessary  force.  As  the  sol- 
diers had  no  more  interest  in  the  conflict  than  did  those  whom 
they  opposed,  who  were  hkewise  hired  for  the  occasion,  the 
light  was  not  usually  very  bloody;  for  the  object  of  each 
side  was  to  capture  the  other  without  unnecessarily  rough 
treatment. 

It  sometimes  happened  that  the  leader  who  had  conquered 
a'town  for  his  employer  appropriated  the  fruits  of  the  victory 
for   himself.     This  occurred  in  the  case  of  Milan  io  1450. 

1  A  liiigle  example  will  luffice.  Through  intrigue  and  mlsreptoentatian  on 
the  part  of  Gian  Gakaiio  VisomU,  (he  Matquli  of  Femn  bnaine  »i  wildly 
Jeabiu  of  bii  nephew  that  be  bebouied  the  young  loao  and  his  mother,  thm 
bunted  bli  omi  wife  and  hung  a  fourth  """"t-"-  of  the  family. 
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The  Visconti  family  havii^;  died  out,  the  citizens  hired  a 
certain  captain,  named  Francesco  Sfona,  to  assist  them  in  a 
war  agunst  Venice,  whose  possessions  now  extended  almost  to 
those  of  Milan.  When  Sforaa  had  repelled  the  Venetians,  the 
Milanese  found  it  impossible  to  get  rid  of  him,  and  he  and  his 
successors  became  nileis  over  the  town. 

An  excellent  notion  of  the  position  and  policy  of  the  iuehi>T«m-i 
Italian  despots  may  be  derived  from  a  litde  treatise  called  "™' 
7%t  Prince,  written  by  the  distinguished  Florentine  historian, 
Machiavelli.  The  writer  appears  to  have  intended  his  book 
as  a  practical  manual  foi  the  despots  of  his  time.  It  is  a 
cold-blooded  discussion  of  the  ways  in  which  a  usurper  may  best 
retain  his  control  over  a  town  after  he  has  once  got  possesdon 
of  it  The  author  even  takes  up  the  questions  as  to  how  £ir 
princes  should  consider  their  promises  when  it  is  inconvenient 
to  keep  them,  and  how  many  of  the  inhabitants  the  despot 
may  wisely  kill.  Machiavelli  concludes  that  the  Italian  princes 
who  have  not  observed  their  engagements  over-scrupulously, 
and  who  have  boldly  put  their  political  adversaries  out  of 
the  way,  have  &red  better  thad  their  more  conscientious 
rivals. 

119.  The  history  of  Florence,  perhaps  the  most  important  vuaM». 
of  the  Italian  cities,  differs  in  many  ways  from  that  of  Venice 
and  of  the  despotisms  of  which  Milan  is  an  example.  In 
Florence  all  classes  claimed  the  right  to  interest  themselves  in 
the  government.  This  led  to  constant  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution and  to  frequent  struggles  between  the  different  poUtical 
parties.  When  one  party  got  the  upper  hand  it  generally 
expelled  its  chief  opponents  from  the  city.  Exile  was  a 
terrible  punishment  to  a  Florentine,  for  Florence  was  not 
merely  his  native  city, — it  was  his  country,  and  loved  and 
honored  as  such. 

By  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century  Florence  had  come  Theii*did, 
under  the  control  of  the  great  &mily  of  the  Medici,  whose 
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s  played  the  role  of  very  enlightened  political  bosses. 
By  quietly  watching  the  elections  and  secretly  controlUog  the 
selection  of  city  officials,  they  governed  without  letting  it  be 
suspected  that  the  people  had  lost  their  power.  The  most 
distinguished 
member  of  the 
house  of  Medici 
was  Lorenzo 
the  Magnifi- 
cent (d.  1492); 
under  his  rule 
Florence 
reached  the 
height  of  its 
glory  in  art  and 
literature. 

As  one  wan- 
ders  about 
Florence  to- 
day, he  is  im- 
pressed with  the 
contradictions 
of  the  Renais- 
sance period. 
The  streets  are 
lined  with  the 
palaces  of  the 
noble  femilies  to 
whose  rivalries 
cluracter  of  much  of  the  continual  disturbance  was  due.  The  lower  stories 
*caiinre.  of  these  buildings  are  constructed  of  great  stones,  like  fortresses, 

and  their  windows  are  barred  like  those  of  a  prison ;  yet  within 
they  were  often  furnished  with  the  greatest  taste  and  luxury. 
For  in  spite  of  the  disorder,  against  which  the  rich  protected 


The  Pal»ce  of  the  Medici  in  Florence 
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tltemselves  by  making  thdi  houses  half  strongholds,  the  beau- 
tilul  churches,  noble  public  buildings,  and  works  of  art  which 
now  fill  the  mnseums  indicate  that  mankind  has  never,  perhaps, 
reached  a  higher  degree  of  perfection  in  the  arts  of  peace  than 
amidst  the  turmoil  of  this  restless  town. 

"  Florence  was  essentially  the  city  of  intelligence  in  modem 
times.  Other  nations  have  surpassed  the  Italians  in  their  genius 
. . .  But  nowhere  else  except  at  Athens  has  the  whole  popula- 
tion of  a  city  been  so  permeated  with  ideas,  so  highly  intellectual 
by  nature,  so  keen  in  perception,  so  witty  and  so  subtle,  as  at 
Florence.  The  fine  and  delicate  spirit  of  the  Italians  existed 
in  quintessence  among  the  Florentines.  And  of  this  superiority 
not  only  they,  but  the  inhabitants  also  of  Rome  and  Lombardy 
and  Naples  were  conscious.  .  .  .  Theprimacyofthe  Florentines 
in  literature,  the  fine  arts,  law,  scholarship,  philosophy,  and 
science  was  acknowledged  throughout  Italy  "  (Symonds). 

120.   The  thirteenth  century  had  been,  as  we  have  seen,  The  a 
a  period  of  great  enthusiasm  for  learning!     Ihe  new  univerai-  m* «/ 
ties  attracted  students  from  all  parts  of  Europe,  and  £unous 
thinkers  like  Albertus  Magnus,  Thomas  Aquinas,  and  Roger 
Bacon  wrote  great  treatises  on  religion,  science,  and  philos- 
ophy.   The  public  delighted  in  the  songs  and  romances  com-    . 
posed  and  recited  in  the  language  of  the  people.    The  builders 
contrived  a  new  and  beautiful  style  of  architecture,  and,  with 
the  aid  of  the  sculptors,  produced  buildings  which  have  never 
since  been  surpassed  and  rarely  equaled.    Why,  then,  are  the 
two  succeeding  centuries  caUed  the  period  of  the  new  birth, 
—  the  Renaissance, — as  if  there  was  a  sudden  reawakening 
after  a  long  sleep,  as  if  Europe  first  began  in  the  fourteenth 
century  to  turn  to  books  and  art  ? 

The  word  rtnaissanee  was  originally  used  by  writers  who 
bad  very  little  appreciation  of  the  achievements  of  the  thir- 
teenth century.  They  imagined  that  there  could  have  been 
no  high  degree  of  culture  during  a  period  when  the  LAtia  and 
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Greek  classics,  which  seemed  so  all-important  to  them,  were 
not  carefully  studied.  But  it  is  now  coming  to  be  generally 
recognized  that  the  thirteenth  century  had  worthy  intellectual 
and  artistic  ambitions,  although  they  were  different  both  from 
those  of  Greece  and  Rome  and  from  our  own. 

We  cannot,  therefore,  conceive  the  "new  birth ^  of  the 
fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  quite  as  it  was  viewed  by 
writers  of  a  century  ago,  who  failed  to  do  justice  to  the  pre- 
^tn  ceding  period.  Nevertheless,  about  the  middle  of  the  four- 
teenth century,  a  very  great  and  fiindamental  change  did  begin 
in  thou^t  and  taste,  in  books,  buildings,  and  pictures,  and 
this  change  we  may  very  well  continue  to  call  the  Renaissanee. 
We  can  best  judge  of  its  nature  by  considering  the  work  of 
the  two  greatest  men  of  the  fourteenth  century,  Dante  and 
Petrar<;.h. 

Dante  was  first  and  foremost  a  poet,  and  is  o^en  ranked  with 
Homer,  Virgil,  and  Shakespeare.  He  is,  however,  interesting 
to  the  historian  for  other  things  than  his  flights  of  fancy  and  the 
music  of  bis  verse.  He  had  mastered  all  the  learning  of  his 
day ;  he  was  a  scientist  and  a  scholar  as  well  as  a  poet.  His 
writings  show  us  how  the  world  appeared  about  the  year  1300 
to  a  very  acute  mind,  and  what  waj  the  range  of  knowledge 
available  to  the  most  thoughtfitl  men  of  that  day. 

Dante  was  not  a  churchman,  as  were  all  the  scholars 
whom  we  have  hitherto  considered.  He  was  the  first  literary 
layman  of  renown  since  Boethius,*  and  he  was  interested  in 
helping  other  laymen  who  knew  only  their  mother  tongue 
to  the  knowledge  heretofore  open  only  to  those  who  could 
read  Latin.  In  spite  of  his  ability  to  write  Latin,  he  chose 
the  mother  tongue  for  his  great  poem.  The  Divine  COitudy, 
Italian  was  the  last  of  the  important  modem  languages  to 
develop,  perhaps  because  in  Italy  Latin  remained  longest 
intelligible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.  But  Dante  believed 
t  See  above,  pp.  31-31. 
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diat  the  exclusive  use  of  l^dn  for  literary  purposes  had  already 

ID  his  time  become  an  affectation.      He  was  confident  that 

there  were  many  people,  both  men  and  women,  who  knew 

only  Italian,  who  would  gladly  read  not  only  his  verses  but 

his   treatise   on  science,  —  The  Banquet^  as  he  poetically  . 

calk  it. 

Dante's  writings  indicate  that  medixval  scholars  were  by  Sxtutot 
.  ,    ,  .  ,  ,     ,      DanU'i 

no  means  so  ignorant  of  the  universe  as  they  are  popularly  knowUdi*- 

supposed  to  have  been.  Although  they  believed,  like  the 
ancients,  that  the  earth  was  the  center  around  which  the  sun 
and  stars  revolved,  they  were  familiar  with  some  important 
astronomical  phenomena.  They  knew  that  the  earth  was  a 
sphere  and  guessed  very  nearly  its  real  size.  They  knew  that 
everything  that  had  weight  was  attracted  towards  its  center, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  danger  of  falling  of!  should  one 
get  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe;  they  realized  also  that 
when  it  was  day  on  one  side  of  the  earth  it  was  night  on  the 
other. 

While  Dante  shows  a  keen  interest  in  the  theolc^cal  studies  nuta'i 
so  popular  in  his  time  and  still  speaks  of  Aristotle  as  "the  fortbe 
Philosopher,"  he  exhibits  a  profound  admiration  for  the  other  writcn. 
great  authoTS  of  Rome  and  Greece.    When  in  a  vision  he  visits 
the  lower  world,  Virgil  b  his  guide.    He  is  permitted  to  behold 
the  region  inhabited  by  the  spirits  of  virtuous  pagans,  and  there 
he  finds  Horace  and  Ovid,  and  Homer,  the  sovereign  poet. 
As  he  reclines  upon  the  green  turf  he  sees  a  goodly  company 
of  ancient  worthies,  —  Socrates,  Plato,  and  other  Greek  philoso- 
phers, Cjcsar,  Cicero,  Livy,  Seneca,  and  many  others.     He  is 
so  overcome  by  the  honor  of  sitting  among  such  great  men 
that  he  finds  no  words  to  report  what  passed  between  them. 
.  He  feels  no  horror  for  their  paganism,  and  while  he  believes 

1  The  tianshtton  of  Tht  Banqutl  in  Morley's  "  UntTemI  Library  "  is  rerjr 
poor,  bat  that  of  Uiu  Hllhid  (London,  1889)  Is  good  and  Is  supplied  with 
bdpfnl  notcsi 
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that  they  are  not  admitted  to  the  beatific  joys  of  heaven,  he 
assigns  them  a  comfortable  abode,  where  they  hold  dignified 
converse  with  "  laces  neither  sad  nor  glad."  ^ 

121.  The  veneration  for  the  ancient  writers  felt  by  Dante 
becomes  a  burning  enthusiasm  with  Petrarch,  who  has  been 
well  called  "  the  first  modem  man."  He  was  the  first  scholar 
and  man  of  letters  to  desert 
entirely  the  medieval  learning 
and  lead  his  contemporaries 
back  to  a  realization  of  the 
beauty  and  value  of  Greek  and 
Roman  literature.  In  the 
mediaeval  universities,  logic, 
theology,  and  the  interpreta- 
tion of  Aristotle  were  the 
chief  subjects  of  study.  While 
scholars  in   the   twelfth  and 

thirteenth  centuries  possessed 

Fetrsrcb  ,  ,  ,    ■       ,     . 

and  read  most  of  the  Latin 

writers  who  have  come  down  to  us,  they  &iled  to  appreciate 
their  beauty  and  would  never  have  dreamed  of  making  them 
the  basis  of  a  liberal  education.' 

Petrarch  declares  that  when  a  boy  he  delighted  in  the 
sonorous  language  of  Cicero  even  before  he  could  understand 
its  meaning.  As  the  years  went  on  he  became  convinced  that 
he  could  have  no  higher  aim  in  life  than  that  of  collecting 
copies  of  all  the  Latin  classics  upon  which  he  could  lay  hani^. 
He  was  not  only  an  indefatigable  scholar  himself,  but  he  pos- 
sessed the  power  of  stimulating,  by  his  example,  the  intellectual 
ambition  of  those  with  whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  rendered 
the  study  of  the  Latin  classics  popular  among  cultivated  per- 
sons j  and  by  his  own  untiring  efforts  to  discover  the  lost 
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or  forgotten  works  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity  he  roused 

a  new  enthusiasm  for  the  fonnatioa  of  libraries.* 

It  is  hard  for  us  to  imagine  the  obstacles  which  confronted  (nxtaiOHto 

tbe  fltuAj  ol 
Petrarch  and  the  scholars  of  the  early  Renaissance,     They  ths^uUM, 

possessed  no  good  editions  of  the  Roman  .and  Greek  authors, 

in  which  the  correct  wording  had  been  determined  by  a  carefiil 

comparison  of  all  the  known  ancient  copies.     They  considered 

themselves  fortunate  to  secure  a  single  manuscript  of  even  the 

best  known  authors,  and  they  could  have  no  assurance  that  it 

was  not  fiill  of  mistakes.     Indeed,  the  texts  were  so  corrupted 

by  the  carelessness  of  the  copyists  that  Petrarch  declares  that 

if  Cicero  or  Livy  should  return  and  stumblingly  read  his  own 

writings,  he  would   promptly  pronounce  tbem  the  work  of 

another,  perhaps  a  barbarian, 

Petrarch  enjoyed  an  unrivaled  influence  throughout  western  Patmch'i 
Europe,  akin  to  that  of  Erasmus  and  Voltaire  in  later  times,  ^^tttian 
He  was  in  constant  communication  with  scholars,  not  only  in  mm. 
Italy,   but  in    the  countries    beyond    the    Alps,      From   his 
numerous  letters  which  have  been  preserved,  a  great  deal  may 
be  learned  of  the  intellectual  life  of  the  time.' 

It  is  clear  that  he  not  only  promoted  the  new  study  of  the  p«tiarckha« 
Roman  writers,  but  that  he  also  did  much  to  discredit  the  witbtfapop 
learning  which  was  ptopular  in  the  universities.     He  refused  to  oiuituu. 


Petiaicb,  who  hid  leuned  through  the  references  of  Cicero,  St  AugoaHne,  and- 
others,  something  of  the  original  extent  of  Latin  lileialura,  Ihat  treasure!  <i 
Inestimable  value  had  been  losl  by  the  shamefu]  indlHerence  of  the  Middle 
Agea.  'Each  fomous  author  of  antiquity  wham  I  recall,"  he  indlgnantlf 
exclaims,  "  places  a  new  ofiense  and  another  cause  of  dishonor  to  the  charge  of 
later  generations,  who,  not  satisfied  with  Iheli  own  disgraceful  baneaness,  pe^ 
mitted  the  fruit  of  other  minds  and  the  writings  that  their  ancestors  had  pro- 
duced by  (oil  and  application,  to  perish  through  shameful  neglect.  Althou^ 
they  had  nothing  of  their  own  to  hand  down  to  those  who  were  to  come  after, 
tbey  robbed  posterity  of  Its  ancestral  heritage." 

■  Petrarch's  own  lemarkable  account  of  his  life  and  studies,  which  he  pves 
In  his  famous  "Letter  to  Posterity,"  may  be  found  in  Robinson  and  Rolfs, 
Pmrarii,  pp.  59-76. 
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include  the  works  of  the  great  scholastic  writers  of  the  thirteenth 
century  in  his  library.  Like  Roger  Bacou  he  was  di^usted  by 
the  reverence  in  which  the  bad  translations  of  Aristotle  were  held. 
As  for  the  popular  study  of  logic,  Petrarch  declared  that  it  was 
good  enough  for  boys,  but  that  nothing  irritated  him  more  than 
to  find  a  person  of  mature  years  devoting  himself  to  the  subject. 
While  Petrarch  is  fax  better  known  for  his  beautiful  Italian 
verses  than  for  his  long  Ladn  poems,  histories,  and  essays,  he 
did  not  share  Dante's  confidence  in  the  dignity  of  their  mother 
tongue.  He  even  depreciates  his  Italian  sonnets  as  mere  poj)- 
ular  trifles  written  in  his  youth.  It  was  not  unnatural  that 
he  and  those  in  whom  he  aroused  an  enthusiasm  for  Latin 
literature  should  look  scomfiiUy  upon  Italian.  It  seemed  to 
them  a  crude  form  of  speech,  good  enough  perhaps  for  the 
common  people  aitd  for  the  transaction  of  the  daily  business 
of  life,  but  immeasurably  inferior  to  the  language  in  which  their 
predecessors,  the  Roman  poets  and  prose  writers,  had  written. 
The  Italians,  it  must  be  remembered,  felt  the  same  pride  in 
LaUn  literature  that  we  feel  in  the  works  of  Chaucer  and  Shakes- 
peare. The  Italian  scholars  of  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries  merely  turned  back  to  their  own  earlier  national 
literature  for  their  models,  and  tried  their  best  to  imitate  the 
language  and  style  of  its  masters. 
Thtbunu-  123.  Those  who  devoted  themselves  to  the  study  and 
imitation  first  of  Roman,  and  later  of  Greek  literature,  are 
commonly  called  humanists,  a  name  derived  from  the  Latin 
word  humanitas ;  that  is,  culture,  especially  in  the  sense  of 
literary  appreciation.  They  no  longer  paid  much  attention  to 
Peter  Lombard's  Smlences.  They  had,  indeed,  little  taste  for 
theology,  but  looked  to  Cicero  for  all  those  accomplishments 
which  go  to  the  making  of  a  man  of  refinement. 
BHtonlar  The    humanities,    as    Greek    and    Latin    are  still    called, 

Mticitudfot  became    almost  a  new  religion  among   the    Italian   scholars 
during  the  century  following  Petrarch's  death.     In  order  to 
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understand  theii  exclusive  attendon  to  ancient  literature  we 
must  remember  that  tbey  did  not  have  a  great  many  of  the 
books  that  we  prize  most  highly  nowadays.  Now,  every  nation 
of  Europe  has  an  extensive  literature  in  its  own  paiticulai 
t<mgue,  which  all  can  read.  Besides  admirable  translations 
of  all  the  works  of  antiquity,  there  are  innumerable  master- 
pieces, like  those  of  Shakespeare,  Voltaire,  and  Goethe,  which 
were  unheard  of  four  centuries  ago.  Consequently  we  can 
now  acquaint  ourselves  with  a  great  part  of  the  best  that 
has  been  written  in  all  ages  without  knowing  either  Latin  or 
Greek.  The  Middle  Ages  enjoyed  no  such  advantage.  So 
when  men  began  to  tire  of  theology,  logic,  and  Aristotle's 
scientific  treatises,  they  naturally  turned  back  with  single- 
hearted  enthusiasm  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  and,  later,  to  that 
of  Pericles,  for  their  tnodels  of  literary  style  and  for  their 
ideals  of  life  and  conduct. 

A  sympathetic  study  of  the  pagan  authors  led  many  of  the  ?•£««  toma- 
humanists  to  reject  the  medlseval  view  of  the  relation  of  this  tua  luiun 
life  to  the  next.*  They  reverted  to  the  teachings  of  Horace 
and  ridiculed  the  self-sacrifice  of  the  monk.  They  declared 
that  it  was  right  to  make  the  most  of  life's  pleasures  and 
needless  to  worry  about  the  world  to  come.  In  some  cases 
the  humanists  openly  attacked  the  teachings  of  the  Church, 
but  generally  they  remained  outwardly  loyal  to  it  and  many  of 
them  even  found  positions  among  the  officers  of  the  papal  curia. 

Humanism  produced  a  revolution  in  the  idea  of  a  liberal  TiweiauiN 
education.     In  the  sixteenth  century,  through  the  influence  of   buii  m  a 
those  who  visited  Italy,  the  schools  of  Germany,  England,  and  « ■ 
France  began  to  make  Larin  and  Greek  literature,  rather  than 
logic  and  other  mediceval  subjects,  the  basis  of  their  college 
course.     It  is  only  within  the  last  generation  that  Latin  and 
Greek  have  begun  to  be  replaced  in  our  colleges  by  a  variety 
of  scientific  and   historical   studies;   and  many  would   still 
1  See  above,  pp.  4;--4^- 
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maintain,  with  the  humaDists  of  the  fifteenth  centniy,  Oiat 

Latin  and  Greek  are  better  worth  studying  than  any  other 

subjects. 

L^onaeeoi        The  humanists  of  the   fourteenth  centuiy  ordinarily  knew 

HlUlo  A(H.   no  Greek.     Some  knowledge  of  that  language  lingered  in  the 

West  all  through  the  Middle  Ages,  but  we  hear  of  no  one 

attemptii^  to  read  Plato,  Demosthenes,  ^Cschylus,  or  even 

Homer,  and  these  authois   were  scarcely  ever  found  in  the 

h'braries.     Petrarch  and  his  followers   were   naturally  much 

interested  in  the  constant  references  to  Greek  Uterature  which 

occur  in  Cicero  and  Horace,  both  of  whom  freely  recognized 

their  debt  to  Athens.    Shortly  after  Petrarch's  death  the  city 

of  Florence  called  to  its  university  a  professor  of  Greek, 

Chrysoloras  from  Constantinople. 

s«TiTaiof  A  young  Florentine  law  student,  Leonardo  Bmni,  tells  us 

u  vttki.         of  a  dialogue  which  be  had  with  himself  when  he  heard  of  the 

ui^soM.     coming  of  Chrysoloras.     "Art  thou  not  neglecting  thy  best 

interests  if  thou  failest  now  to  get  an  in»ght  into  Homer, 

Plato,  Demosthenes,  and  the  other  great  poets,  philosophers, 

and  orators  of  whom  they  are  telling  such  wonderfiit  things? 

Thou,  too,  mightest  commune  with  them  and  imbue  thyself 

with  their  wisdom.     Wouldst  thou  let  the  golden  opportunity 

Blip?    For  seven  hundred  years  no  one  in  Italy  has  known 

Greek  literature,  and  yet  we  agree  that  all  language  comes 

from  the  Greeks.     How  greatly  would  familiarity  with  that 

language  advantage  thee  in  promoting  thy  knowledge  and  in 

the  mere  increase  of  thy  pleasure?    There  are  teachers  of 

Koman  law  to  be  found  everywhere,  and  thou  wilt  never  want 

an  opportunity  to  continue  that  study,  but  there  is  but  one 

teacher  of  Greek,  and  if  he  escapes  thee  there  will  be  no  one 

from  whom  thou  canst  learn," 

Tbaksowi-         Many  students  took  advantage  of  the  opportunity  to  study 

Mcra»>         Greek,   and  Chrysoloras   prepared   the  first  modem  Greek 

Banpa.  grammar  for  their  use.     Before  long  the  Greek  classics  became 
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as  veil  known  as  the  Latin.  Italians  even  went  to  Constanti- 
nople to  kam  the  language ;  and  the  diplomatic  negotiations 
which  the  Eastern  Church  carried  on  with  the  Western,  with 
the  hope  of  gaining  help  against  the  Turks,  brought  some 
Greek  scholars  to  Italy.  In  1433  an  Italian  scholar  arrived 
at  Venice  with  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
Greek  books,  thus  transplanting  a  whole  literature  to  a  new 
and  fruitful  soil,^  Greek  as  well  as  Latin  books  were  carefully 
copied  and  edited,  and  beautiAiI  libraries  were  established  by 
the  Medici,  the  duke  of  Urbino,  and  Pope  Nicholas  V,  who 
founded  die  great  library  of  the  Vatican,'  still  one  of  the 
most  important  collections  of  books  in  the  world. 

133.  It  was  the  glory  of  the  Itahan  humanists  to  revive  utuUlcm 
the  knowledge  and  appreciation  of  the  ancient  literatures,  but  wi^mimp 
it  remained  for  patient  experimenters  in  Germany  and  Holland 
to  perfect  a  system  by  which  books  could  be  multiplied  rapidly 
and  cheaply.  The  laborious  copying  of  books  by  hand'  had 
several  serious  disadvantages.  The  best  copyists  were,  it  is 
true,  incredibly  dexterous  with  their  quills,  and  made  their  letters 
as  clear  and  small  as  if  they  had  been  printed.  But  the  work 
was  necessarily  very  slow.  When  Cosimo,  the  &ther  of  Lorenzo 
the  Magnificent,  wished  to  form  a  library,  he  applied  to  a  book 
contractor,  who  procured  forty-five  copyists.  By  working  hard 
for  nearly  two  years  these  men  were  able  to  produce  only 
two  hundred  volumes. 

Moreover,  it  was  impossible  before  the  invention  of  printing 
to  have  tvra  books  exactly  alike.  Even  with  the  greatest  care 
a  scribe  could  not  hope  to  avoid  all  mistakes,  and  a  careless 

1  Hlatorians  formerly  supposed  that  it  was  only  after  Constantinople  was 
OLptured  by  the  Turks  in  143]  that  Creek  icholani  Oed  west  and  toolc  nith  them 
the  knowled^  of  their  language  and  titeiature.  The  facts  given  abors  serve  as 
a  anffident  reCutatian  of  this  oft-repeated  eiror. 

>  In  Whitcomb,  Saurct  Baek  of  ihi  llaHan  Rmaissanch,  pp.  70  sqq.,  interest. 
lag  accounts  of  these  libraries  may  be  found,  written  by  Vespasiano,  the  most 
ln^Mtrtant  book  dealer  of  the  time. 

*  Maniucrlp^  maiut  itriftmm,  means  rimply  written  by  baixL 
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copyist  was  sure  to  make  a  great  many.  The  univeraties 
required  their  students  to  report  imniediately  any  mistakes 
discovered  in  their  text-books,  in  order  that  the  error  might 
be  promptly  rectified  and  not  lead  to  a  misunderstanding  of 
the  author.  With  the  invention  of  printing  it  became  pos^ble 
to  produce  in  a  short  time  a  great  many  copies  of  a  given 
book  which  were  exactly  alike.  Consequently,  if  great  care 
were  taken  to  see  that  the  types  were  properly  set,  the  whole 
edition,  not  simply  a.  single  copy,  might  be  relied  upon  as  correct. 
The  earliest  book  of  any  considerable  size  to  be  printed  was 
EoAi.  the  Bible,  which  appears  to  have  been  completed  at  Mayence  in 

the  year  1456.     A  year  later  die  &mous  Mayence  Psalter  was 
<k^;.v.^  •^''^'st  dated  book.  There  are,  however,  earlier 
tie  books  printed  with  engraved  blocks  and 
able  types.     In  the  German  towns,  where 

)i[ahnaitrot9:tnm&attia|iitaUutEn' 
ubriraiifliM^  [nffuiainr)iiftraihia» 
rtiiinora  unprimtaliiarraraihn^aaOi: 
mrfarannrrirrffigiatiie-trafilauiEai 
iiti  |anibii&ol3mat9,p(r9o^nn  &iK 

Closing  Lines  of  the  PsalCei  o£  1459  (much  reduced)  > 

the  art  spread  rapidly,  the  printers  adhered  to  the  style  of  letters 
which  the  scribe  had  found  it  convenient  to  make  with  his 

1  The  closing  lines  (l,e.,  the  sxalled  alephon)  of  the  second  edition  of  the 
Psalter  iihich  are  here  repraduced,are  substantially  Ihe  sameas  those  of  the  hnt 
edition.  They  may  be  translated  as  follows;  "The  present  volume  of  the 
Psalms,  which  b  adorned  with  handsome  cajutals  and  is  clearly  divided  by  means 
of  rubrics,  was  produced  not  by  writing  with  a  pen  but  by  an  ingenious  inren- 
tion  of  printed  character?;  and  was  completed  to  the  giory  ol  God  and  tin 
honor  of  SI.  James  by  John  Fust,  a  citiien  of  Mayence,  and  Peter  SchoKher  ti 
Gemshdm,  la  the  fear  of  our  Lord  14J9,  on  the  a9tb  of  Anguit.'' 
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quill — the  so-called  Gothic,  or  black  letter.'     In  Italy,  where  1 
the  fiist  printiiig  press  was  set  up  in  1466,  a  type  was  soon 
adopted  which  resembled  the  letters  used  ia  ancient  Komau  i 
inscriptions.     This   was  quite  similar  to    the  style  of  letter 
commonly  used  to-day.     The  ItaUans  also  invented  the  com- 
pressed italic  type,  which  ena^jled  them  to  get  a  great  many  l 
woids  on  a   page.     The   early   printers  generally  did  their 
work  conscientiausly,  and  the  very  first  book  printed  is  in 
most  respects  as  well  done  as  any  later  book. 

124.  The  stimulus  of  the  antique  ideals  of  beauty  and  the  1 
enewed  interest  in  naan  and  nature  is  no 
than  in  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  period 
of  tradition,  which  had  hampered  medieval  art,*  were  broken. 
The  painters  and  sculptors  continued,  it  is  triie,  to  depict  the 
same  rehgious  subjects  which  their  medieval  predecessors  had 
chosen.  But  in  the  fourteenth  century  the  Italian  artists 
began  to  draw  their  inspiration  from  the  fragments  of  antique 
art  which  they  found  about  them  and  firom  the  world  fiill 
of  life  and  beauty  in  which  they  lived.  Above  all,  they  gave 
freer  rein  to  their  own  imagination.  The  tastes  and  ideals  of 
the  mdividual  artist  were  no  longer  repressed  but  became  the 
dominant  element  in  his  work.  The  history  of  art  becomes, 
during  the  Renaissance,  a  history  of  artists. 

The  Gothic  style  in  architecture  had  never  taken  root  in  ^^^ 
Italy.  The  Italians  had  continued  to  build  their  churches  in 
a  more  or  less  modified  Romanesque  *  form.  While  the  soar- 
ing grebes  and  delicate  tracery  of  the  Gothic  cathedral  bad 
become  the  ideal  of  the  North,  in  Italy  the  curving  lines  and 
harmonious  proportions  of  the  dome  inspired  the  best  efforts 

1  Kola  the  ilmilarity  Id  form  of  the  letters  In  the  accoinpanylng  lllustntloo 
Rod  those  In  the  illuminated  page  which  serves  as  the  frontispiece  of  this  Tolume. 
It  li  not  Buy  at  first  light  to  tell  lome  early  printed  books  from  the  best  manu- 
tcripla.  It  may  be  observed  that  the  Geimans  stlU  adhere  to  a  typ«  something 
UCB  that  naed  by  the  first  printers. 

1  See  abore,  pp.  xSi-aSa.  *  See  abo*^  p.  b6^ 
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of  the  Renaissance  builders.  They  borrowed  many  fine  details, 
such  as  capitals  and  cornices,  from  the  antique,  and  also  — 
what  was  far  more  important — 'the  simplicity  and  beauty  of 
I  proportion  which  characterized  classical  architecture.  Just  as 
Italy  had  inherited,  in  a  special  sense,  the  traditions  of  classical 
literatuTe,  so' it  was  natural  that  it  should  be  more  directly 
affected  than  the  rest  of  Europe  by  the  remains  of  Greek  and 
Roman  art.  It  is  in  harmony  of  proportion  and  beauty  of 
detail  that  the  great  charm  of  the  best  Renaissance  buildings 


HlMola  It  is,  perhaps,  in  sculpture  that  the  influence  of  the  antique 

uoG-ia^.  models  was  earliest  and  most  obviously  shown.  The  sculptor, 
Niccola  of  Pisa  (Niccola  Pisano),  stands  out  as  the  first  dis- 
tinguished leader  in  the  forward  movement.  It  is  evident  that 
he  studied  certain  fragments  of  antique  sculpture  — a  sarcopha- 
gus and  a  marble  vase  that  had  been  found  in  Pisa  —  with 
the  greatest  care  and  enthusiasm.  He  frankly  copied  from 
them  many  details,  and  even  several  whole  figures,  in  the 
reliefs  on  his  most  famous  work,  the  pulpit  in  the  baptistery 
at  Pisa.'  But  while  sculpture  was  the  first  of  the  arts  to  feel 
the  new  impetus,  its  progress  was  slow ;  it  was  not  until  the 
fifteenth  century  that  it  began,  in  Italy,  to  develop  on  wholly 
independent  and  original  lines. 
fmmom  The  paintings  of  the  period  of  the  early  Renaissance  were 

fictniH.  usually  frescoes ;  that  is,  they  were  painted  direcdy  upon  the 

plaster  walls  of  churches  and  sometimes  of  palaces.  A  few 
pictures,  chiefly  altar  pieces,  were  executed  on  wooden  panels, 
but  it  was  not  until  the  sixteenth  century  that  easel  paintings, 
that  is,  detached  pictures  on  canvas,  wood,  or  other  material, 
became  common. 


)  With  Ihs  appeanuus  of  the  mendicant  orders,  preaching  again  became  an 
ImportaDt  put  of  the  chwcli  lerrioe,  and  pulpits  irera  erected  in  the  body  of  tlie 
ciiuich,  wlicfe  the  people  could  gather  annmd  them.  Tiiese  pulpits  oOorad  a  £m 
ojfmrtiuiitr  to  the  icDlptor  and  ware  oftenverr  elaboiBte  and  beautU«L 
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In  the  fourteenth  century  there  was  an  extraordinaiy  oiotto, 
development  in  the  art  of  painting  under  the  guidance  and 
inspiration  of  the  first  great  Italian  painter,  Giotto.  Before 
his  dme  the  frescoes,  like  the  illuminations  in  the  manu- 
scripts of  which  we  have  spoken  in  a  previous  chapter,  were 
exceedingly  stiff  and  unlifelike.  With  Giotto  there  comes  a 
change.    Antique  art  did  not  fiimish  him  with  any  modeb  to 


Relief  by  NiccoU  of  Pis«  Crom  Pulpit  at  Pisa,  showing 
Inflneace  of  Antique  Modeli 

copy,  for  whatever  the  ancients  had  accomplished  in  painting 
had  been  destroyed,'  He  had  therefore  to  deal  with  the 
problems  of  his  art  unaided,  and  of  course  he  could  only  begin 
their  solution.  His  trees  and  landscapes  look  like  caricatures, 
his  ^es  are  all  much  alike,  the  garments  hang  in  stiff  straight 

1  The  frescoes  In  Pompeii  and  other  alight  remnant*  of  aDcient  painting  ««• 
not  dUooTend  tlU  much  btai. 
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folds.  But  he  aimed  to  do  what  the  earlier  painters  apparently 
did  not  dream  of  doing  —  that  is,  paint  living,  thinking,  feeling 
men  and  women.  He  was  not  even  satisfied  to  confine  himself 
to  the  old  biblical  subjects.  Among  his  most  famous  frescoes 
are  the  scenes  from  the  life  of  St.  Francis,'  a  theme  which 
appealed  very  strongly  to  the  imagination  of  people  and  artists 
alike  all  through  the  fourteenth  century. 

Giotto's  dominating  influence  upon  the  ait  of  his  centuiy  is 
due  pardy  to  the  &ct  that  he  was  a  builder  as  well  as  a  painter, 
and  also  deseed  reliefs  for  sculpture.  This  practicing  of 
several  difFerent  arts  by  the  same  artist  was  one  of  the  striking 
features  of  the  Renaissance  period. 
I  125.  During  the  fifteenth  century,  which  is  known  as  the 
period  of  the  Early  Renaissance,  art  in  Italy  developed  and 
progressed  steadily,  surely,  and  with  comparative  mpidity, 
toward  the  glorious  heights  of  achievement  which  it  reached 
in  the  following  century.  The  traditions  of  the  Middle  Ages 
were  wholly  thrown  aside,  the  lessons  of  ancient  art  thoroughly 
teamed.  As  the  artists  became  more  complete  masters  of 
theii  tools  and  of  all  the  technical  processes  of  their  art,  they 
found  themselves  ever  freer  to  express  in  their  work  vhat 
they  saw  and  felt. 

Florence  was  the  great  center  of  ardstic  activity  during  the 
fifteenth  century.  The  greatest  sculptors  and  almost  all  of 
the  most  famous  painters  and  architects  of  the  time  either 
were  natives  of  Florence  or  did  their  best  work  there.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  the  century  sculpture  again  took  the  lead. 
The  bronze  doors  of  the  baptistery  at  Florence  by  Ghiberti, 
which  were  completed  about  1450,  are  among  the  very  best 
products  of  Renaissance  sculpture.  Michael  Angelo  declared 
them  worthy  to  be  the  doors  of  paradise.  A  comparison  of 
them  with  the  doors  of  the  cathedral  of  Rsa,  which  date  from 
the  end  of  the  twelfth  century,  furnishes  a  striking  illustration 

1  In  the  charch  ti  Santa  Croce  la  FkncDoe  and  In  tbatof  St  Frauds  ftt  AnU. 
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of  the   change  that  bad   taken  place.     A  contemporary  of 
Ghiberti,  Luca  della   Robbia  (1400-1481),  is  celebrated  for 
tiis  beautiful  teliefs  in  glazed  baked  clay  and  in  marble,  of 
'   which  many  may  be  seen  in  Florence. 

One  of  the  best  known  painters  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  century,  Fra '  Angelico,  was  a  monk.     His  frescoes  on 


Relief  b?  Lac«  deU«  Robbia 

the  walls  of  the  monastery  of  San  Marco  (and  elsewhere) 
reflect  a  love  of  beauty  and  a  cheerful  piety,  in  striking  con- 
trast to  the  fiery  zeal  of  Savonarola,*  who,  later  in  the  century, 
I  Fra  U  an  abteavlatton  dfralt,  brother.      *  See  below,  pp.  361,  363, 364. 
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went. forth  from  this  same  monastery  to  denounce  the  v 
of  the  art-loving  Florentines.' 

136.  Florence  reached  the  height  of  its  preeminence  as  an 
art  center  during  the  reign  of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent,  who 
was  an  ardent  patron  of  all  the  arts.  With  his  death  (1492), 
and  the  subsequent  brief  but  overwhelming  influence  of  Savona- 
rola, this  preeminence  passed  to  Rome,  which  was  fast  becom- 
ing one  of  the  great  capitals  of  Europe.  The  art-loving  popes, 
Julius  II  and  Leo  X,'  took  pains  to  secure  the  services  of  the 
most  distinguished  artists  and  architects  of  the  time  in  the 
building  and  adornment  of  St.  Peter's  and  the  Vatican,  i.e., 
the  papal  church  and  palace. 
t  The  idea  of  the  dome  as  the  central  feature  of  a  church, 
which  appealed  so  strongly  to  the  architects  of  the  Renais- 
sance, reached  its  highest  realization  in  rebuilding  the  ancient 
church  of  St.  Peter.  The  task  was  begun  in  the  fifteenth 
century ;  in  1506  it  was  taken  up  by  Pope  Julius  II  with  his 
usual  energy,  and  it  was  continued  all  through  the  sixteenth 
century  and  well  into  the  seventeenth,  under  the  direction  of 
a  succession  of  the  most  famous  artist-architects  of  the  time, 
including  Raphael  and  Michael  Angelo.  The  plan  was  changed 
repeatedly,  but  in  its  final  form  the  building  is  a  Latin  cross 
surmounted  by  a  great  dome,  one  hundred  and  thirty-eight 
feet  in  diameter.  The  dimensions  and  proportions  of  this 
greatest  of  all  churches  never  &il  to  impress  the  beholder  with 
something  like  awe. 
H*i(htof  During  the  sixteenth  century  the  art  of  the  Renaissance  ' 

reached  its  highest  development.  Among  all  the  great  artists  of 
this  period  three  stand  out  in  heroic  proportions  —  Leonardo  da 
Vinci,  Michael  Angelo,  and  Raphael.     The  first  two  not  only 

lOneoi  the  most  celebrated  among  th«otl)erFVirenUne  painters  of  tbe  period 
ms  Botticelli,  He  diSera  from  most  of  his  contemporaries  In  being  at  his  best  In 
easel  pictures.  His  poetic  conceptions,  the  grucefal  lines  of  his  draperies,  and  the 
peniln  charm  of  his  faces  hare  especially  inspired  a  faaious  school  of  EnglUi 
pabklen  In  our  ami  dajr  — the  Prerapbadite*.  *  Sm  betnr,  pp.  364,  36). 


■  Tlnei. 
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practiced,  but  achieved  almost  equal  distmctlon  in,  the  three 
arts  of  architecture,  sculpture,  and  painting.'  It  is  impossible 
to  give  in  a  few  lines  any  idea  of  the  beauty  and  significance 
of  the  voik  of  these  great  geniuses.  Both  Raphael  and 
Michael  Angelo  left  behind  them  so  many  and  such  magnifi- 
cent frescoes  and  paintings,  and  in  the  case  of  Michael 
Angelo  statues  as  well,  that  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  their 


St.  Peter's  ind  the  Viticui,  Rome 

importance.  I^onardo,  on  the  other  hand,  left  but  little  com- 
pleted work.  His  influence  on  the  art  of  his  time,  which 
was  probably  greater  than  that  of  either  of  the  others,  came 
from  his  many-sidedness,  his  originality,  and  his  unflagging 
interest  in  the  discovery  and  application  of  new  methods. 
He  was  almost  more  experimenter  than  artist. 

While    Florence  could  no  longer  boast  of  being  the  art  tubTi 
center  of  Italy,  it  still  produced  great  artists,  among  whom  *° 

en^neei  and  Inventor  m  neU. 
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portrait*. 


Andrea  del  Sarto  may  be  especially  mentioned.*  But  the  most 
important  center  of  artistic  activity  outside  of  Rome  in  the  six- 
teenth century  was  Venice.  The  distinguishing  characteristic 
of  the  Venetian  pictures  is  their  glowing  color.  This  is  strik- 
ingly exemplified  in  the  paintings  of  Titian,  the  most  famous 
of  all  the  Venetian  painters. 

It  was  natural  that  artists  from  the  northern  countries 
should  be  attracted  by  the  renown  of  the  Italian  masters  and, 
after  learning  all  that  Italy  could  teach  them,  should  return 
home  fo  practice  their  art  in  their  own  particular  &shion. 
About  a  century  after  Giotto's  time  two  Flemish  brothers,  Van 
Eyck  by  name,  showed  that  they  were  not  only  able  to  paint 
quite  as  excellent  pictures  as  the  Italians  of  their  day,  but 
they  also  discovered  a  new  way  of  mixing  their  colors  superior 
to  that  employed  in  Italy.  Later,  when  painting  had  reached 
its  height  in  Italy,  Albrecht  Diiter  and  Hans  Holbein  the 
Younger  *  in  Germany  vied  with  even  Raphael  and  Michael 
Angelo  in  the  mastery  of  their  art.  Diirer  is  especially  cele- 
brated for  his  wonderful  woodcuts  and  copperplate  engravings, 
in  which  field  he  has  perhaps  never  been  excelled.' 

When,  in  the  seventeenth  century,  painting  had  declined 
south  of  the  Alps,  Dutch  and  Flemish  masters,  —  above  all, 
Rubens  and  Rembrandt,  —  developed  a  new  and  admirable 
school  of  painting.  To  Van  Dyck,  another  Flemish  master, 
we  owe  many  noble  portraits  of  historically  important  persons.* 
Spain  gave  to  the  world  In  the  seventeenth  century  a  painter 
whom  some  would  rank  higher  than  even  the  greatest  artists  of 
Italy,  namely,  Velasquez  (1599-1660).  His  genius,  like  that  of 
Van  Dyck,  is  especially  conspicuous  in  his  marvellous  portraits. 

I  Cominre  his  Holy  Fainil;r  with  the  npiDdaction  of  one  of  Giotto's  paint- 
lugs,  in  orijei  to  realize  the  great  change  in  art  between  the  fourteenth  and 
lixteenth  centuries.  >  See  his  portrait  of  Erasmus  below,  p.  383. 

»  For  an  ejiample  of  the  magnificent  bronze  work  produced  in  Germany  Id 
the  early  sixteenth  century,  see  the  statues  of  Philip  the  Good  and  Charles  the 
Bold,  pp.  300,  301,  above.         *  See  ld«  portrait  o(  Chailn  I  below,  p.  480.. 
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137.  Shortly  after  the  invention  of  printing,  which  promised  OMsrapUoi 
so  much  for  the  diSusion  of  knowledge,  the  horizon  of  western  in  ue  i^n 
Europe  was  further  enlarged  by  a  series  of  remarkable  sea 
voyages  which  led  to  the  exploration  of  the  whole  globe.  The 
Greeks  and  Romans  knew  little  about  the  world  beyond 
southern  Europe,  northern  Africa,  and  western  Asia;  and 
much  that  they  knew  was  forgotten  during  the  Middle  Ages. 
The  Crusades  took  many  Europeans  as  far  east  as  Egypt  and 
Syria.  As  early  as  Dante's  time  two  Venetian  merchants,  the 
Polo  brothers,  visited  China  and  were  kindly  received  at 
Pekin  by  the  emperor  of  the  Mongols.  On  a  second  journey 
they  were  accompanied  by  Marco  Polo,  the  son  of  one  of  the  Mam  pmo, 
brothers.  When  they  got  safely  back  to  Venice  in  1295,  after 
a  journey  of  twenty  years,  Marco  gave  an  account  of  his  expe- 
riences which  filled  his  readers  with  wonder.  Nothing  stimu- 
lated the  interest  of  the  West  more  than  his  &bulous  description 
of  the  goklen  island  of  Zipangu  (Japan)  and  of  the  spice 
markets  of  the  Moluccas  and  Ceylon.* 

About  the  year  tiiS  Venice  and  Genoa  opened  up  direct  Tb«dit- 
communication  by  sea  with  the  towns  of  the  Netherlands.'  UaPnitD- 
Their  fleets,  which  touched  at  the  port  of  Lisbon,  aroused  the  ^utMath 
commercial  enterprise  of  the  Portuguese,  who  soon  began  to  < 
undertake  extended  maritime  expeditions.     By  the  middle  of 
the  fourteenth  century  they  bad  discovered  the  Canary  Islands, 
Madeira,  and  the  Azores.     Before  this  time  no  one  had  ven- 
tured along  the  coast  of  Africa  beyond  the  arid  region  of 
Sahara.     The  country  was  forbidding,  there  were  no  ports, 
and  mariners  were,  moreover,  hindered  in  their  progress  by  the 

1  Harm  Folo'i  travEls  an  easily  be  had  in  English;  for  example,  In  Tkf 
Story  of  Afarco  Pola,  by  Noah  Brooks,  Centui^  Company,  1898.  A  certain 
FianciKan  monV,  William  of  Rubrult,  visited  the  lar  East  somewhat  earlier 
than  the  Polo  brothers.  The  accoatitof  his  journey,  as  veil  as  theexperiencxs  of 
other  medizral  tiaTclers,  may  be  found  in  Thi  Trmuli  ef  Sir  Join  MandnilU, 
published  by  The  Macmillao  Company,  1900. 

■  See  nap  above,  pp.  141-343. 
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general  belief  that  the  torrid  region  was  uninhabitable.  lo 
1445,  however,  some  adveotuious  saitois  came  within  sight  of 
a  headland  beyond  the  desett  and,  struck  by  its  luxuriant 
growth  of  tropical  trees,  they  called  it  Cape  Verde  (the  green 
cape).  Its  discovery  put  an  end  once  for  all  to  the  idea  that 
there  were  only  parched  deserts  to  the  south. 

For  a  generation  longer  the  Portuguese  continued  to  venture 
farther  and  farther  along  the  coast,  in  the  hope  of  finding  it 
coming  to  an  end,  so  that  they  might  make  their  way  by  sea 
to  India.  At  last,  in  1486,  Diaz  rounded  the  Cape  of  Good 
Hope.  Twelve  years  later  (1498)  Vasco  da  Gama,  spurred  on 
by  Columbus'  great  discoveiy,  after  sailing  around  the  Cape  of 
Good  Hope  and  northward  beyond  Zanzibar,  steered  straight 
across  the  Indian  Ocean  and  reached  Calicut,  in  Hindustan, 
by  sea. 
Tbi  (plM  These  adventurers  were  looked  upon  with  natural  suspidon 

by  the  Mohammedan  spice  merchants,  who  knew  very  well 
that  their  object  was  to  establish  a  direct  trade  between  the 
spice  islands  and  western  Europe.  Hitherto  the  Mohamme- 
dans had  had  the  monopoly  of  the  spice  trade  between  the 
Moluccas  and  the  eastern  ports  of  the  Mediterranean,  where 
the  products  were  handed  over  to  Italian'  merchants.  The 
Mohammedans  were  unable,  however,  to  prevent  the  Portu- 
guese from  concluding  treaties  with  the  Indian  princes  and 
establishing  trading  stations  at  Goa  and  elsewhere.  In  1519 
a  successor  of  Vasco  da  Gama  reached  Java  and  the  Moluccas, 
where  the  Portuguese  speedily  built  a  fortress.  By  1515 
Portugal  had  become  the  greatest  among  maritime  powers; 
and  spices  reached  Lisbon  regularly  without  the  intervention  of 
the  Italian  towns,  which  were  mortally  afflicted  by  the  change. 
importaiM  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  desire  to  obtain  spices  was  the 
' — ^aruiiiE  main  reason  for  the  exploration  of  the  globe.  This  motive  led 
**°o"-      ^  .  .  . 

European  navigators  to  try  m  succession  every  possible  way  to 

reach  the  East  —  by  going  around  Africa,  by  sailing  west  in  the 
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bope  of  reaching  the  Indies,  before  they  knew  of  the  existence 
of  America ;  then,  after  America  vas  discovered,  by  sailing 
around  it  to  the  north  or  south,  and  even  sailing  around 
Europe  to  the  north.  It  is  haid  for  us  to  understand  this 
enthusiasm  for  spices,  for  which  we  care  much  less  nowadays. 
One  former  use  of  spices  was  to  preserve  food,  which  could 
not  then  as  now  be  carried  rapidly,  while  still  fresh,  from  place 
to  place ;  nor  did  our  conveniences  then  exist  for  keeping  it  by 
the  use  of  ice.  Moreover,  spice  served  to  make  even  spoiled 
food  more  palatable  than  it  would  otherwise  have  been. 

It  inevitably  occurred  to  thoughtful  men  that  the  East  Indies 
could  be  reached  by  sailir^  westward.  The  chief  authori^ 
upon  the  form  and  size  of  the  earth  was  still  the  ancient 
astronomer,  Ptolemy,  who  lived  about  a.d,  150.  He  had 
reckoned  the  earth  to  be  about  one  sixth  smallei  than  it  is ; 
and  as  Marco  Polo  had  given  an  exaggerated  idea  of  the 
distance  which  he  and  his  companions  had  traveled  eastward, 
it  was  supposed  that  it  could  not  be  a  very  long  journey  from 
Europe  across  the  Atlantic  to  Japan. 

The  first  plan  for  sailing  west  was,  perhaps,  submitted  to  the 
Portuguese  kii^  in  1474,  by  Toscanelli,  a  Florentine  physi- 
cian. In  149a,  as  we  all  know,  a  Genoese  navigator,  Colum- 
bus (b.  1451),  who  had  had  much  experience  on  the  sea,  got 
together  three  little  ships  and  undertook  the  journey  westward 
to  Zipangu,  which  he  hoped  to  reach  in  five  weeks.  After 
thirty'two  days  from  the  time  he  left  the  Canary  Islands  he 
-came  upon  land,  the  island  of  San  Salvador,  and  believed  him- 
self to  be  in  the  East  Indies.  Going  on  from  there  he  discovered 
theislandof  Cuba,  which  he  believed  to  be  the  mainland  of  Asia, 
and  then  Haid,  which  he  mistook  for  the  longed-for  Zipanga. 
Althotigh  he  made  three  later  expeditions  and  sailed  down  the 
coast  of  South  America  as  &r  as  the  Orinoco,  he  died  without 
realizing  that  he  had  not  been  exploring  the  coast  of  Asia.* 
>  Reference,  Camhidf  iladtm  Hiilvry,  Chapter  L 
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After  the  bold  enterprises  of  Vasco  da  Gama  and  Colum-  i^^^'* 
bus,  an  expedition  headed  by  Magellan  succeeded  in  circum-  «r«™dth» 
navigating  the  globe.  There  was  now  do  reason  why  the  new 
lands  should  not  become  more  and  more  familiar  to  the  Euro- 
pean nations.  The  coast  of  North  America  was  explored 
principally  by  English  navigators,  who  for  over  a  century 
pressed  north,  still  in  the  vain  hope  of  finding  a  northwest 
passage  to  the  spice  islands. 

Cortez  began  the  Spanish  conquests  in  the  western  world  by  The  Si 
ondertaking  the  subjugation  of  the  Aztec  empire  in  Mexico  1 
in  1519-  A  few  years  later  Hzarro  established  the  Spanish 
power  in  Peru,  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Europeans 
exhibited  an  utter  disregard  for  the  rights  of  the  people  with 
whom  they  came  in  contact,  and  treated  them  with  con- 
temptuous cruelty.  Spain  now  superseded  Portugal  as  a 
maritime  power  and  her  irnportance  in  the  sixteenth  century 
is  to  be  attributed  largely  to  the  wealth  which  came  to  her 
from  her  possessions  in  the  New  World. 

By  the  end  of  the  century  the  Spanbh  main — i.e.,  the  TMBpuUk 
northern  coast  of  South  America  —  was  much  frequented  by 
adventurotis  seamen,  who  combined  in  about  equal  parts  the 
occupations  of  merchant,  slaver,  and  pirate.  Many  of  these 
hailed  from  English  ports,  and  it  is  to  them  that  England  owes 
the  beginning  of  her  commercial  greatness.* 

138.  While  Columbus  and  the  Portuguese  navigators  were  copmncu 
bringing  hitherto  unknown  regions  of  the  earth  to  the  know!-  ukotbti 
edge  of  Europe,  a  Polish  astronomer,  Kopemik  (commonly  suthUBot 
known  by  his  Latinized  name,  Copernicus),  was  reaching  the  otua 
conclusion  that  the  ancient  writers  had  been  misled  in  sup- 
po»ng  that  the  earth  was  the  center  of  the  universe.     He 

I  Refetmcc,  Cambridgt  Modtm  Htitery,  Chapter  II.  KIngsley  has  dcKribed 
tbeK  mulnen  In  hia  Wisfivard  Ho.  He  derives  hli  noUoni  of  them  Irom  tb* 
collection  of  voyages  made  by  an  English  geographer,  Hakluyt  (died  1616). 
Some  of  these  ate  published  by  Payn^  Vaytfti  ef  EiiMoitlian  Stamttt 
(Cbnndoa  Press,  1  toIl,  f  i.3J  eadi}. 
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discovered  that,  with  the  other  planets,  the  earth  revolved 
about  the  sun.  This  opened  the  way  to  an  cntiiely  new 
conception  of  the  heavenly  bodies  and  their  motions,  which 
has  formed  the  basis  of  modern  astronomy. 

It  was  naturally  a  great  shock  to  men  to  have  it  suggested 
that  their  dwelling  place,  instead  of  being  God's  greatest  work 
to  which  He  had  subordinated  everything,  was  but  a  tiny  speck 
in  comparison  to  the  whole  universe,  and  its  sun  but  one  of  an 
innumerable  host  of  similar  bodies,  each  of  which  might  have 
its  particular  family  of  planets  revolving  about  iL  Theolo- 
gians, both  Protestant  and  Catholic,  declared  the  statements  of 
Copernicus  foolish  and  wicked  and  contrary  to  the  teachings 
of  the  Bible.  He  was  prudent  enoi^h  to  defer  the  pubUcadon 
of  his  great  work  until  just  before  his  death ;  he  thus  escaped  any 
persecution  to  which  his  discovery  might  have  subjected  him. 

In  addition  to  the  various  forms  of  pn^ess  of  which  we 
have  spoken,  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries  witnessed 
the  invention  or  wide  application  of  a  considerable  number 
of  practical  devices  which  were  unknown  to  the  Greeks  and 
Romans.  Examples  of  these  are,  besides  printing,  the  com- 
pass, gunpowder,  spectacles,  and  a  method  of  not  merely  soften- 
ing but  of  thoroughly  melting  iron  so  that  it  could  be  cast. 

The  period  of  which  we  have  been  speakii^  was,  in  short,  by 
no  means  merely  distinguished  for  the  revival  of  classical  learn- 
ing. It  was  not  simply  a  re-birth  of  the  ancient  knowledge  and 
art,  but  a  time  during  which  Europe  laid  the  foundations  for  a 
development  essentially  different  &om  that  of  the  ancient  world 
and  for  achievements  undreamed  of  by  Aristotle  or  Pliny, 

General  Beadlnx.  —  The  culture  of  Italj  during  the  foaiteenth  and 
fifteenth  centuriea  is  best  treated  b;  BukcKRARDT.  Thi  CiviliiatioH  of 
the  Rmaiisanet  in  Italy  (The  Macmillan  Company,  ^.co).  This  is 
especially  adapted  for  the  raiher  advanced  student.  The  towns  are 
interestingly  desciibed  in  Svmonds,  Agi  ef  Dispoti  (Sctihnet's  Sons, 
fi.00).     For  Florence  and  the  Medki,  see  AaMSTSOHC,  Lortnta  M 
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MediH  atid  Flermce  in  ikt  Fiftttnlk  Ctntury  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons, 
|t  50).  Machiavelu's  Prinit  may  be  had  in  translation  (Clarendon 
Press,  fl.io).  The  best  prose  translation  of  Dante's  Divine  Camiify 
la  that  of  Charles  Eliot  Norton  (Houghton,  Mifflin  &  Co^  3  vols.,  14.50). 
In  Robinson  ttnd  Rolfe,  Fitrareh  tht  Firil  Medern  Scholar  and  Man 
ef  Litters  (G.  P.  Pntnam's  Sons,  #2.00),  the  reader  irill  find  much  material 
to  illtutrate  the  bepnnlngs  of  humanism.  The  volume  conusts  maiolj 
of  Petrarch's  own  letters  to  his  friends.  The  btroduction  gives  a  much 
fuller  account  of  his  work  than  it  was  possible  to  include  in  the  present 
volume.  For  similar  material  from  other  writers  of  the  time,  see  Whit- 
COMS.  A  Literary  Source  Bosk  of  ikt  Italian  Rinaissanct  (Philadelphia, 
#1.00).  The  autobiography  of  Benvenuto  Cellini  is  a  very  amuung  and 
instructiTe  book  bj  one  of  the  well-known  artists  of  the  sixteenth 
century.  Roscoe's  translation  in  the  Bohn  series  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  fi.oo)  is  to  be  recommended  for  school  libraries. 

The  greatest  of  the  sources  for  the  lives  of  the  artists  is  Vasabi, 
Lrvet  0/ Seventy  of  tit  Most  Eminent  Faintirs,  Siulptori,  and  Architecti. 
This  may  be  bad  in  the  Temple  Classics  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
8  vols.,  50  cents  each)  or  a  selection  of  the  more  important  Uvea  admir- 
ftbly  edited  in  Blashfield  and  Hopkins'  carefully  annotated  edition 
(Scribner's  Sons,  4  vols.,  (3.oo).  Vasari  was  a  contemporary  of  Michael 
Angelo  and  Cellini,  and  writes  in  a  simple  and  channing  style.  The 
outlines  of  the  history  of  the  various  branches  of  art,  with  ample 
btbliographies,  are  given  in  the  "College  Histories  of  Art,"  edited 
by  John  C.  Van  Dyke ;  vii..  Van  Dyke,  The  History  ef  Fainting, 
Hamun,  The  Hittary  0/ Architecture,  and  Masquand  and  Fkothinc- 
BAM,  The  History  of  Sculpture  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  each  tl-oo). 
larger  works  with  more  illuslialions,  which  might  be  fonnd  in  any  good 
town  library  are  :  Fbrcusson,  History  of  Modern  Architecture,  I.iJBKE, 
History  of  Sculpture,  Woltmann  and  WobkmaNN,  History  of  Fainting, 
•nd  Fletcher,  A  History  of  ArcAilccturt.  Two  companies  publish 
very  inexpenMve  reproductions  of  works  of  art :  the  so-called  Penj 
pictures  at  a  cent  apiece,  and  the  still  better  Cosmos  pu:tures  (Cosmos 
Picture  Company,  New  York),  costing  somewhat  more. 

For  the  invention  of  printing  see  De  Vinne,  The  Invention  of  Frinl- 
iig,  nnfortunat^y  out  of  print,  and  Blades,  Fentateuck  of  Frinting 
(London,  14.75).  Also  Putnam,  Boois  and  their  MaJteri  during  the 
Middle  Agtt,  Vol.  I  (G.  P.  Futiuun's  Sons,  #1.50). 
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CHAPTER   XXIII 
XDKOEE  AT  THE  OPBHIHO  OF  THE  8IZTBSITTR  CEHTUST 

139.  Two  events  tcx>k  pkce  in  the  early  sixteenth  century 
which  fiindatneDtally  influenced  the  history  of  Europe,  (i)  By 
a  series  of  roya)  marriages  a  great  part  of  western  Europe  was 
bronght  under  the  control  of  a  single  ruler,  Emperor  Charies  V, 
He  inherited  Burgundy,  Spain,  portions  of  Italy,  and  the  Aus- 
trian territories ;  and,  in  15 19,  he  was  chosen  emperor.  There 
had  been  no  such  dominion  as  his  in  Europe  since  the  time  of 
Charlemagne.  Within  its  bounds  lay  Vienna,  Brussels,  Madrid, 
Palermo,  Naples,  Milan,  even  the  city  of  Mexico.  Its  crea- 
tion and  the  struggles  which  accompanied  its  dissolution  form 
one  of  the  most  important  chapters  in  the  history  of  modem 
Europe.  (2)  Just  at  the  time  that  Charles  was  assuming  the 
responsibilities  that  his  vast  domains  brought  with  them,  the 
first  successful  revolt  against  the  medieval  Church  was  begin- 
ning. This  was  to  result  in  the  disroption  of  the  Church  and 
the  establishment  of  two  great  religious  parties,  the  Catholic 
and  the  Protestant,  which  have  endured  down  to  the  present 
time.  The  purpose  of  the  present  chapter  is  to  describe  the 
origin,  extent,  and  character  of  the  empire  of  Charles  V,  and 
to  prepare  the  reader  to  grasp  the  political  import  of  the 
Protestant  revolt. 

Before  mentioning  the  &mily  alliances  which  led  to  the  con- 
solidation of  such  tremendous  poUtical  power  in  the  hands  of 
one  person,  it  wilt  be  necessary,  first,  to  note  the  rise  of  the 
bouse  of  Hapsburg  to  which  Charles  belonged,  and  secoixily, 
to  account  for  the  appearance  in  European  aftaLs  of  Spain, 
which  has  hitherto  scarcely  come  into  our  story. 
3S4 
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The  German  kings  had  failed  to  create  a  strong  kingdom  Rauaun 
sach  as  those  over  which  Louis  XI  of  France  and  Henry  VII  1 
of  England  ruled.  Theirfine  title  of  "emperoi"  hadmadethem  • 
a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as  we  have  seen,'  Their  attempts  """' 
to  keep  Italy  as  well  as  Germany  under  their  rule,  and  the 
alliance  of  the  mighty  Bishop  of  Rome  with  their  enemies  had 
well-nigh  ruined  them.  Their  position  was  further  weakened 
by  their  failure  to  render  their  office  strictly  hereditary. 
Although  the  emperors  were  often  succeeded  by  their  sods, 
each  new  emperoi  had  to  be  elected,  and  those  great  vassals 
who  controlled  the  election  natmuUy  took  care  to  bind  the 
candidate  by  solemn  promises  not  to  interfere  with  their  priv- 
ileges and  independence.  The  result  was  that,  after  the  down- 
fiill  of  the  Hohenstaufens,  Germany  fell  apart  into  a  great 
number  of  practically  independent  states,  of  which  none  were 
very  large  and  some  were  extremely  smalL 

After  an  inteiregnum,  Rudolf  of  Hapsburg  had  been  chosen  Biioit«( 
emperor  in  1373.*    The  original  seat  of  the  Hapsburgs,  who  ce&p«nM- 
were  destined  to  play  a  great  part  in  European  a&airs,  was  in  luuu. 
northern  Switzerland,  where  the  vestiges  of  their  original  castle 
may  still  be  seen.     Rudolf  was  the  first  prominent  member  of 
the  family ;  he  established  its  position  and  influence  by  seiz- 
ing the  duchies  of  Austria  and  Styria,  which  were  to  become, 
under  his  successors,  the  nucleus  of  the  extensive  Austrian 
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About  a  century  and  a  half  after  the  death  of  Rudolf  the  TiwimpMiai 

electors  began  regularly  to  choose  as  emperor  the  ruler  of  pruticany 

the  Austrian  possessions,  so  that  the  imperial  title  became,  to  '- "--  *- — 
all  intents  and  purposes,  hereditary  in  the  Hapsbuig  line.*   The 
Hapsburgs  were,  however,  far  more  interested  in  adding  to 

1  Sae  BboTE,  pp.  85,  i;i  iq-,  sod  Chapteis  XIH-XIV. 

*  Rudolf,  like  many  of  hli  sacceuora,  was  itrictif  speaJdag  only  Udk  o(  tlw 
Somaiu,  lines  he  Has  never  crowned  emperoi  ai  Rome.    See>boTe,pp.  t5in.,  igj, 
I  143S  to  iSa6  oolj  two  empeiori  beloDged  to  lUioChel  biidljr  Uuntlie 
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tbeir  family  domAins  th&n  in  advancing  the  interests  of  the  now 
almost  defunct  Holy  Roman  Empire.  This,  in  the  memor- 
able words  of  Voltaire,  had  ceased  to  be  either  holy,  or  Roman, 

Miiiiiiiiiuii,  Maximilian  I,  who  was  emperor  at  the  opening  of  the  six- 
citiDda  jba  teenth  century,  was  absorbed  in  his  foreign  enterpnses  latber 
Bapsimiii  than  in  the  improvement  of  the  German  government.  Like 
KDthsriuidi  so  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  was  especially  anxious  to  get 
possession  of  northern  I  taly.  By  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Charles  the  Bold  he  brought  the  Netherlands  into  what  proved 
a  fateful  union  with  Austria.'  Still  more  important  was  the 
extension  of  the  power  of  ^e  Hapsburgs  over  Spain,  a  country 
which  had  hitherto  had  almost  no  connection  with  Germany, 
AimbdTtiiu-  130.  The  Mohammedan  conquest  served  to  make  the  his- 
tory of  Spain  veiy  different  from  that  of  the  other  states  of 
Europe.  One  of  its  first  and  most  important  results  was  the 
conversion  of  a  great  part  of  the  inhabitants  to  Moham- 
medanism.* During  the  tenth  century,  which  was  so  dark  a 
period  in  the  rest  of  Europe,  the  Arab  civilization  in  Spain 
reached  its  highest  development.  The  various  elements  in 
the  population,  Roman,  Gothic,  Arab,  and  Berber,  appear  to 
have  been  thoroughly  amalgamated.  Agriculture,  industry, 
commerce,  art,  and  the  sciences  made  rapid  progress.  Cor- 
dova, with  its  half  million  of  inhabitants,  its  stately  palaces, 
its  university,  its  three  thousand  mosques  and  three  hundred 
public  baths,  was  perhaps  unrivaled  at  that  period  in  the 
whole  world.  There  were  thousands  of  students  at  the  uni- 
versity of  Cordova  at  a  time  when,  in  the  North,  only  clergy- 
men had  mastered  even  the  simple  arts  of  reading  aod  writing. 
This  brilliant  civilization  lasted,  however,  for  hardly  more  than 
a  hundred  years.  By  the  middle  of  the  eleventh  century  the 
caliphate  of  Cordova  had  fellen  to  pieces,  and  shortly  after- 
wards the  country  was  overrun  by  new  invaders  from  Africa. 
1  So  aboTi,  p.  yi\.  *  Sas  ibare,  p.  71, 
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Meanwhile  the  vestiges  of  the  eailier  Christiaii  rule  continiied  The  tIm  at 
to  exist  in  the  mouotaia  fiistnesses  of  northern  Spain.    Even  tua  ung- 
as  early  as  the  year  1000,'  several  small  Christian  kingdoois  Spain. 
—  Castile,  Aiagon,  and  Navaire  —  had  come  into  existence. 
Castile,  in  particular,  began  to  push  back   the  demoraUzed 
Arabs  and,  in  1085,  reconquered  Toledo  from  them.    Aiagon 
also  widened  its  bounds  by  incorporating  Barcelona  and  con- 
quering the  territory  watered  by  the  Ebro.     By  1250,  the  long 
war  of  the  Christians  against  (he  Mohammedans,  which  fills 
the  mediaeval  annals  of  Spain,  had  been  so  successfully  pFOse- 
cuted  that  Castile  extended  to  the  south  coast  and  included 
the  great  towns  of  Cordova  and  Seville.      The  kingdom  of 
Portugal  was  already  as  large  as  it  is  to-day. 

The  Moors,  as  the  Spanish  Mohammedans  were  called,  main-  onnao  ua 
tained  themselves  for  two  centuries  more  in  the  mountainous 
kingdom  of  Granada,  in  the  southern  part  of  the  peninsula.  Dur- 
ing this  period,  Castile,  which  was  the  largest  of  the  Spanish  king- 
doms and  embraced  all  the  central  part  of  the  peninsula,  was  too 
much  occupied  by  internal  feuds  and  struggles  over  the  crown  to 
wage  successful  war  against  the  Moorish  kingdom  to  the  south. 

The  first  Spanish  monarch  whose  name  need  be  mentioned   MaiiiasB  of 
here  was  Queen  Isabella  of  Castile,  who,  in  ii,t%  concluded  cutitoud 
an  all-important  marriage  with  Ferdinand,  the  heir  of   the  tfAiacM. 
crown  of  Aragon.     It  is  with  the  resulting  union  of  Castile 
and  Aragon  that  the  great  importance  of  Spain  in  European 
history  begins.     For  the  next  hundred  years  Spain  was  to 
enjoy  more  military  power  than  any  other  European  state, 
Ferdinand  and  Isabella  undertook  to  complete  the  conquest 
of  the  peninsula,  and  in  1402,  after  a  long  siege,  the  city  of  Oruuoa.the 

^  ,,,..,..         7  .    .  .  .      .      ,  ■  r    UBtMoetiJh 

Granada  fell  mto  their  hands,  and  therewith  the  last  vestige  of  itnncoaid, 
Moorish  domination  disappeared.* 

)  See  map  above,  following  p.  151. 

*  No  one  can  gaze  apon  Ihe  gieat  castle  and  palace  of  the  Alhaintea,  which 
«W  hillt  foi  Ute  Hoorisb  king*,  without  realizing  what  a  high  degree  of  culture 
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In  the  same  year  that  the  conquest  of  the  peninsula  was  com- 
pleted, the  discoveries  of  Columbus,  made  under  the  auspices 
of  Queen  Isabella,  opened  up  the  sources  of  undreamed-of 
wealth  beyond  the  seas.  The  transient  greatness  of  Spain  in 
the  sixteenth  century  is  largely  to  be  attributed  to  the  riches 
which  poured  in  from  her  American  possessions.  The  shame- 
less and  cruel  looting  of  the  Mexican  and  Peruvian  cities  by 
Cortez  and  Pizairo,  and  the  products  of  the  silver  mines  -of 
the  New  World,  enabled  Spain  to  assume,  for  a  time,  a  position 
in  Europe  which  her  internal  strength  and  nonnal  resources 
would  never  have  permitted. 

Unfortunately,  the  most  industrious,  skillfiil,  and  thrifty 
among  the  inhabitants  of  Spain,  le.,  the  Moors  and  the  Jews, 
who  well-nigh  supported  the  whole  kingdom  with  the  products 
of  their  toil,  were  bitterly  persecuted  by  the  Christians.  So 
anxious  was  Isabella  to  rid  her  kingdom  of  the  infidels  that  she 
revived  the  court  of  the  Inquisition.^  For  several  decades  its 
tribunals  arrested  and  condemned  innumerable  persons  who 
were  suspected  of  heresy,  and  thousands  were  burned  at  the 
stake  during  this  period.  These  wholesale  executions  have 
served  to  associate  Spain  especially  with  the  honors  of  the 
Inquisition.  Finally,  in  1609,  the  Moors  were  driven  out  of 
the  country  altogether.  The  persecution  diminished  or  dis- 
heartened the  most  useful  and  enterprising  portion  of  the  Spanish 
people,  and  speedily  and  permanently  crippled  a  country  which 
in  the  sixteenth  century  was  granted  an  unrivaled  opportunity 
to  become  a  flourishing  and  powerful  monarchy. 

Maximilian,  the  German  emperor,  was  not  satisfied  with 
securing  Burgundy  for  his  house  by  his  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Charles  the  Bold.  He  also  airanged  a  marriage 
between  their  son,  Philip,  and  Joanna,  the  daughter  of  Ferdinand 

tba  Moon  had  attuned.    Its  beautiful  and  lntpi«»lTe  anzdei,  lis  magnlflecnt 
coarts,  and  the  delicate  tiacery  of  iti  arches  represent'the  highest  ac* ' 
of  AnUc  aTchitecton.  1  Sea  abora,  pp.  M4-135. 
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and  Isabella.  Philip  died  in  1506,  and  his  poor  wife,  Joanna, 
became  insane  with  grief  and  was  thus  incapacitated  for  ruling. 
So  their  eldest  son,  Charles,  could  look  forward  to  an  unprece- 
.  dented  accumQladon  of  glorious  titles  as  soon  as  his  grand- 
others,  Maximilian  and  Ferdinand,  should  pass  away.'  He 
was  soon  to  be  duke  of  Brabant,  margrave  of  Antwerp,  count 
of  Holland,  archduke  of  Austria,  count  of  Tyrol,  king  of 
Castile,  Aragon,  and  Naples,  and  of  the  vast  Spanish  pos- 
sessions in  America,  —  to  mentioD  a  few  of  his  more 
important  titles. 

Ferdinand  died  in  rsifi.and  Charles,  now  a  lad  of  sixteen,  chuiMi 
who  had  been  bom  and  reared  in  the  Netherlands,  was  much 
bewildered  when  he  landed  in  his  Spanish  dominions.  His 
Flemish  advisers  were  distasteful  to  the  haughty  Spaniards ; 
suspicion  and  opposition  awaited  him, in  each  of  his  several 
Spanbh  kingdoms,  for  he  found  by  no  means  a  united  Spain. 
Each  kingdom  demanded  special  recognition  of  its  rights  and 
suggested  important  reforms  before  it  would  acknowledge 
Charles  as  its  king. 

It  seemed  as  if  the  boy  would  have  his  hands  fiill  in  assert- 
ing his  authority  as  "  king  of  Spain  " ;  nevertheless,  a  still 
more  imposing  title  and  still  more  perplexing  responsibilities 
were  to  fall  upon  his  shoulders  before  he  was  twenty  years  old. 
It  had  long  been  Maximilian's  ambition  that  his  grandson 
shotild  succeed  him  upon  the  imperial  throne.  After  bis  death 
in  1519  the  electors  finally  chose  Charles  instead  of  the  rival 

'Autila  BucoBdr  Cutlle        Anion  IlaplM,  ato. 

(Amulca} 
UaximiUaii  I  —  Mbit  <<^  '^Sa), 
(d.  1519}      I   dao.  of  Charm 
th«  Bold  (i  MTfl 
PMUp  (d.  1506)  — —  Jouina  the  Imana  (d.  1555) 

I — I 

Chalks  V  (d.  i;;?}  Ferdinand  (d.  15G4}  —  Anna.Mreu  to  blngdom) 

Emperor,  15 19-1 J j6  Emperor,  ij $6-1  {64      of  Bohemia  and  Hun^CT 
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candidate,  Francis  I  of  France.  By  this  election  the  king  of 
Spain,  who  had  not  yet  been  in  Germany  and  who  never 
learned  its  language,  became  its  niler  at  a  critical  juncture, 
when  the  teachings  of  Luther  were 
producing  unprecedented  dissen- 
sion and  political  distraction.  We 
shall  hereafter  refer  to  him  by  his 
imperial  title  of  Charles  V. 

131.  In  order  to  understand  the 
Europe  of  Charles  V  and  the  con- 
stant wars  which  occupied  him  all 
his  life,  we  must  turn  back  and 
review  the  questions  which  had 
been  engaging  the  attention  of  his 

_,     ,     „  fellow-kinirs  before  he  came  to  the 

Charles  V  * 

throne.  It  is  particularly  necessary 
to  see  clearly  how  Italy  had  suddenly  become  the  center  of 
commotion,  —  the  battlefield  for  Sptain,  France,  and  Germajiy. 
Charles  VIH  of  France  (1483-1498)  possessed  httle  of  the 
practical  sagacity  of  his  fether,  Louis  XI,  He  dreamed  of  a 
mighty  expedition  against  the  Turks  and  of  the  conquest  of 
Constantinople.  As  the  first  step  he  determined  to  lead  an 
army  into  Italy  and  assert  his  claim,  inherited  from  his  father, 
to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  which  was  in  the  hands  of  the 
bouse  of  Aragon,'  While  Italy  had  everything  to  lose  by  per- 
mittii^  a  powerful  monarch  to  get  a  foothold  in  the  South,  there 

I  It  will  be  Temembered  that  the  popn.  In  their  long  struggle  with  Frederick  II 
■ad  the  Haherutaafeiu,  finally  catledin  Chaibs  of  An|au,  the  brother  □(  St.  LouU, 
and  gaye  to  him  both  Naples  and  Sidly.  See  above,  p.  ig;.  Sicily  nvolled  in 
laSa  and  was  united  with  the  Idngdom  of  Aragon,  which  still  held  it  when 
Charles  V  cams  to  the  Spanish  Ihione.  The  older  branch  of  the  house  o(  Anjou 
died  out  In  143;  and  Naples  na;  conquered  by  the  king  of  Aragon,  and  was  still  in 
his  family  when  Charles  VIII  undertook  his  Italian  expedition.  The  younger 
branch  of  the  house  of  Anjou  had  never  reigned  in  Naples,  but  its  members  were 
careful  to  retain  their  auerted  title  to  i I,  and,  upon  the  dralh  of  thelt  last  repre- 
tentative,  this  title  was  transferred  to  Louis  XI.  He,  however,  prudently  refused 
to  attempt  to  oust  the  Ansonese  usiupeis,  u  be  had  quite  enough  to  da  at  homa. 
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was  DO  probability  that  the  various  little  states  into  which  the 
peninsula  was  divided  would  lay  aside  their  perpetual  animosities 
and  combine  against  the  invader.  On  the  contrary,  Charles 
VIII  was  urged  by  some  of  the  Italians  themselves  to  come. 

Had  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent  still  been  alive,  he  might  have 
organized  a  league  to  oppose  the  French  king,  but  he  had  viu. 
died  in  149a,  two  years  before  Charles  started.  Lorenzo's 
sons  iailed  to  maintain  the  influence  over  the  people  of 
Florence  which  their  &ther  had  enjoyed ;  and  the  leadership 
of  the  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Dominican  friar,  Savona- 
rola, whose  fervid  preaching  attracted  and  held  for  a  time  the 
attention  of  the  fickle  Florentine  populace.  He  believed  himself 
to  be  a  prophet,  and  proclaimed  that  God  was  about  to  scourge 
Italy  for  its  iniquities,  and  that  men  should  flee  before  His 
wrath  by  renouncing  their  lives  of  sin  atid  pleasure. 

When  Savonarola  heard  of  the  French  invasion,  it  appeared 
to  him  that  this  was  indeed  the  looked-fbr  scourge  of  God, 
which  might  afflict,  but  would  also  purify,  the  Church.  His 
prophecies  seemed  to  be  fulfilled,  and  his  listeners  were  stricken 
with  terror.  As  Charles  approached  Florence,  the  people  rose 
in  revolt  against  the  Medici,  sacked  their  palaces,  and  drove 
out  the  three  sons  of  Lorenzo.  Savonarola  became  the  chief 
figure  in  the  new  republic  which  was  established.  Charles 
was  admitted  into  Florence,  but  his  ugly,  insignificant  figure 
disappointed  the  Florentines.  They  soon  made  it  clear  to 
him  that  they  would  not  regard  him  in  any  sense  as  a  con- 
queror, and  would  oppose  a  prolonged  occupation  by  the 
French.  Savonarola  said  to  him :  "  The  people  are  afflicted 
by  your  stay  in  Florence,  and  you  waste  your  time.  God 
has  called  you  to  renew  His  Church.  Go  forth  to  your  high 
calling  lest  God  visit  you  in  His  wrath  and  choose  another 
instrument  in  your  stead  to  carry  out  His  designs."  So,  after 
a  week's  stay,  the  French  army  left  Florence  and  proceeded 
on  its  southward  journey. 
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t^  pffj*  The  next  power  with  which  Charles  VIII  had  to  deal  was 

QrutSchUm.  represented  by  a  person  in  every  way  the  opposite  of  the 
Dominican  monk  —  Pope  Alexander  VI.  After  the  troubles  of 
the  Great  Schism  and  the  councils,  the  popes  had  set  to  work 
to  organize  their  possessions  in  central  Italy  into  a  compact 
principality.  For  a  time  they  seemed  to  be  httle  more  than 
Italian  princes.  But  they  did  not  make  rapid  progress  in  their 
political  enterprises  because,  in  the  first  place,  they  were  usually 
advanced  in  years  before  they  came  to  power  and  so  had  little 
time  to  carry  out  their  projects ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  they 
showed  too  much  anxiety  to  promote  the  interests  of  their  rela- 
tives. The  selfish,  unscrupulous  means  employed  by  these  worldly 
prelates  naturally  brought  great  discredit  upon  the  Church. 
'"Kr^  There  was  probably  never  a  more  openly  profligate  Italian 

despot  than  Alexander  VI*  (r493-iS03)  of  the  notorious 
Spanish  house  of  Borgia,  He  frankly  set  to  work  to  advance 
the  interests  of  his  children,  as  if  he  were  merely  a  secular 
ruler.  For  one  of  his  sons,  Caesar  Borgia,  he  proposed  to 
form  a  duchy  east  of  Florence.  Csesar  outdid  his  ^ther  in 
crime.  He  not  only  entrapped  and  mercilessly  slaughtered 
his  enemies,  but  had  his  brother  assassinated  and  thrown 
into  the  Tiber,  Both  he  and  his  fether  were  accused  of  con- 
stant recourse  to  poisoning,  in  which  art  they  were  popularly 
supposed  to  have  gained  extraordinary  proficiency.  It  is  note- 
worthy that  when  MachiavelU  prepared  his  Prince}  he  chose  for 
his  hero  Ciesar  Borgia,  as  possessing  in  the  highest  degree  those 
qualities  which  went  to  make  up  a  successful  Italian  ruler. 

The  pope  was  greatly  perturbed  by  the  French  invasion, 
and  in  spite  of  the  (act  that  he  was  the  head  of  Christen- 
dom, he  entered  into  negotiations  with  the  Turkish  sultan  in 
the  hope  of  gaining  aid  against  the  French  king.  He  could 
not,  however,  prevent  Charles  from  entering  Rome  and  later 
continuing  on  his  way  to  Naples. 

1  Sea  aboTO,  p.  3*?. 
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The  success  of  the  French  king  seemed  marvelous,  for  even  ChuM  vra 
Naples  speedily  fell  into  hia  hands.     But  he  and  his  troops -~" 


were  demoialized  hy  the  wines  and  other  pleasures  of  .the 
South,  and  meanwhile  his  enemies  at  last  began  to  form  a 
combination  against  him.  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  was  fearful 
lest  he  might  lose  Sicily,  and  Maximilian  objected  to  having 
the  French  control  Italy.  Charles'  situation  became  so  pre- 
carious that  he  may  well  have  thought  himself  fortunate,  at 
the  close  of  1495,  to  escape,  with  the  loss  of  only  a  single 
battle,  from  the  countiy  he  had  hoped  to  conquer. 

The  results  of  Charles'  expedition  appear  at  first  sight  SMatuof 
trivial ;  in  reality  they  were  momentous.  In  the  first  place,  it  u)««itiaB. 
was  now  clear  to  Europe  that  the  Italians  had  no  real  national 
feeUng,  however  much  they  might  despise  the  "  barbarians " 
who  Sved  north  of  the  Alps.  From  this  time  down  to  the 
latter  half  of  the  nineteenth  century,  Italy  was  dominated  by 
foreign  nations,  especially  Spain  and  Austria.  In  the  second 
place,  the  French  learned  to  admire  the  art  and  culture  of 
Italy.  The  nobles  began  to  change  their  feudal  castles,  which 
.  since  the  invention  of  gunpowder  were  no  longer  impregnable, 
into  luxurious  country  houses.  The  new  scholarship  of  Italy 
took  root  and  flourished  not  only  in  France,  but  in  England 
and  Germany  as  well.  Consequently,  just  as  Italy  was  becom- 
ing, politically,  the  victim  of  foreign  aggressions,  it  was  also 
losing,  never  to  regain,  that  intellectual  preeminence  which  it 
bad  enjoyed  since  the  revival  of  interest  in  classical  literature. 

After  Charles  VIIl's  departure,  Savonarola  continued  his  savounU'* 
reformation  with  the  hope  of  making  Florence  a  model  state  Fionnc«. 
which  should  lead  to  the  regeneration  of  the  world.  At  first 
he  carried  all  before  him,  and  at  the  Carnival  of  1496  there 
were  no  more  of  the  gorgeous  exhibitions  and  reckless  gayety 
which  had  pleased  the  people  under  Lorenzo  the  M^:nificent. 
The  next  year  the  people  were  induced  to  make  a  great  bon- 
fire, in  the  spacious  square  before  the  City  Hall,  of  all  the 
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"vanities"  which  stood  in  the  way  of  a  godly  life —  frivolous 
and  immoral  books,  pictures,  jewels,  and  trinkets. 

Savonarola  had  enemies,  however,  even  in  his  own  Domini- 
can order,  while  the  Franciscans  were  naturally  jealous  of  his 
renown  and  maintained  ihat  he  was  no  real  prophet.  What 
wasmoreserious.AlexanderVI  was  bitterly  hostile  to  the  reform- 
ing friar  because  he  urged  the  Florentines  to  remain  in  alliance 
with  France,  Before  long  even  the  people  began  to  lose  con- 
Mence  in  him.  He  was  arrested  by  the  pope's  order  in 
1497  and  condemned  as  a  heretic  and  despiser  of  the  Holy 
See.  He  was  hanged,  and  his  body  burned,  in  the  SMne  square 
where  the  "vanities  "  had  been  sacrificed  hardly  more  than  a 
twelvemonth  before. 

In  the  same  year  (1498),  the  romantic  Charles  VIII  died 
without  leaving  any  male  heirs  and  was  succeeded  by  a  distant 
relative,  Louis  XII,  who  renewed  the  Italian  adventures  of  his 
predecessor.  As  his  grandmother  was  a  member  of  the 
Milanese  house  of  the  Visconti,  Louis  laid  claim  to  Milan  as  well 
as  to  Naples.  He  quickly  conquered  Milan,  and  then  arranged 
a  secret  treaty  with  Ferdinand  of  Aragon  (1500)  for  the  divi-  . 
sion  of  the  kingdom  of  Naples  between  them.  It  was  not 
hard  for  the  combined  French  and  Spanish  troops  to  conquer 
the  country,  but  the  two  allies  soon  disagreed,  and  four  years 
later  Louis  sold  his  title  to  Naples  for  a  large  sum  to  Ferdinand. 

132.  Pope  Julias  II,  who  succeeded  the  unspeakable  Alex- 
ander VI  (1503),  was  hardly  more  spiritual  than  bis  prede- 
cessor. He  was  a  warlike  and  intrepid  old  man,  who  did  not 
^  hesitate  on  at  least  one  occasion  to  put  on  a  soldier's  armor 
and  lead  his  troops  in  person.  Julius  was  a  Genoese,  and  har- 
bored an  inveterate  hatred  against  Genoa's  great  commercial 
rival,  Venice.  The  Venetians  especially  enraged  the  pope  by 
taking  possession  of  some  of  the  towns  on  the  northern  border 
of  his  dominions,  and  he  threatened  to  reduce  their  city  to  a 
fishing  village.     The  Venetian  ambassador  replied,  "As  foi 
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yon,  Holy  Father,  if  you  are  not  more  reasonable,  we  shall 
rednce  you  to  a  vill^e  priest." 

With  the  pope's  encouragement,  the  League  of  Cambray  Lwnsof 
was  formed  in  1508  for  the  express  purpose  of  destroying  one  majut 
of  the  most  important  Italian  states.     The  Empire,  France,  ' 

Spain,  and  the  pope  were  to  divide  among  them  Venice's 
possessions  on  the  mainland.  Maximilian  was  anxious  to  gain 
the  districts  bordering  upon  Austria,  Louis  XII  to  extend  the 
boundaries  of  his  new  duchy  of  Milan,  while  the  pope  and 
Ferdinand  were  also  to  have  their  appropriate  shares. 

Venice  was  quickly  reduced  to  a  few  remnants  of  its  Italian 
domains,  but  the  Venetians  hastened  to  make  their  peace  with 
the  pope,  who,  after  receiving  their  humble  submission,  gave 
them  his  forgiveness.  In  spite  of  his  previous  pledges  to  his 
allies,  the  pope  now  swore  to  extenninate  the  "barbarians" 
whom  he  had  so  recklessly  called  in.  He  formed  an  alliance 
with  Venice  and  induced  the  new  king  of  England,  Henry  VIII, 
to  attack  the  French  king.  As  for  Maximilian,  the  pope  declared 
him  as  "  harmless  as  a  newborn  babe."  This  "  Holy  League  " 
against  the  French  led  to  their  loss  of  Milan  and  their  expul- 
idon  from  the  Italian  peninsula  in  1513,  but  it  in  no  way  put 
an  end  to  the  troubles  in  Italy. 

The  bellicose  Julius. was  followed  in  15 13  by  Leo  X,  a  son  Pop*  lmz 
of  Lorenzo  the  Magnificent.  '  like  his  father,  he  loved  art  and 
literature,  but  he  was  apparently  utterly  without  religious  feel- 
ings. He  was  willing  that  the  war  should  continue,  in  the 
hope  that  he  might  be  able  to  gain  a  couple  of  duchies  for 
his  nephews. 

Louis  XII  died  and  left  his  brilliant  cousin  and  successor,  nudti 
Francis  I,  to  attempt  once  more  to  regain  Milan.     The  new  ijij-im;-' 
king  was  but  twenty  years  old,  gracious  in  manner,  and  chival- 
rous in  his  ideals  of  conduct.     His  proudest  title  was  "  the 
gentleman  king."    Like  his  contemporaries,  Leo  X,  and  Henry 
VIII  of  England,  he  patronized  the  arts,  and  literature  flourished 
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during  his  rrign.    He  was  not,  however,  a  wise  statesman ;  be 

was  unable  to  puisue  a  consistent  policy,  but,  as  Voltaire  says, 

"did  everything  by  fits  and  starts." 

Fruidii  He  opened  his  reign  by  a  very  astonishing  victory.    He  led 

his  troops  into  Italy  over  a  pass  which  had  hitherto  been 

regarded  as  impracticable  for  cavalry,  and  defeated  the  Swiss — 

who  were   in  the   pope's   pay  —  at  Marignano.     He   then 

occupied  Milan  and  opened  negotiations  with  Leo  X,  who 

was  glad  to  make  terms  with  the  victorious  young  king.    The 

pope  agreed  ttiat  Francis  should  retain  Milan,  and  Francis  on 

his  part  acceded  to  Leo's  plan  for  turning  over  Florence  once 

more  to  the  Medici.    This  was  done,  and  some  years  later 

The  mmmio    this  wonderful  republic  became  the  grand  duchy  of  Tuscany, 

beoDiDM  ttae     governed  by  a  line  of  petty  princes  under  whom  its  former 

oi  Taiuny.     glones  were  never  renewed.' 

SdDrcM  oi  Friendly  relations  existed  at  first  between  the  two  young 

batwsen  sovereigns,  Francis  I  and  Charles  V,  but  there  were  several  cir- 

ud  ths  cumstances  which  led  to  an  almost  incessant  series  of  wars 

between  them.  France  was  clamped  in  between  the  northern 
and  southern  possessions  of  Charles,  and  had  at  that  time  no 
natural  boundaries.  Moreover,  there  was  a  standing  dispute 
over  portions  of  the  Burgundian  realms,  for  both  Charles  and 
Francis  claimed  the  duchy  of  Burgundy  and  the  neighboring 
«?B«/)'ofBurgimdy — com  monly  called  Franche-Comt^.  Charles 
also  believed  that,  through  his  grandfather,  Maximilian,  he  was 
entitled  to  Milan,  which  the  French  kings  had  set  their  hearts 


1  More  imporbnt  foi  Fnnce  than  the  amngements  mentioaed  abova  was  tha 
Kwalled  Cimcordai,  or  agreement,  between  Fiajids  md  the  pope  in  regard  to  the 
■election  o[  the  French  prelates.  Francis  nas  given  the  privilege  of  appointing 
the  archbishops,  blsliops,  and  abbots,  and  in  this  my  it  came  about  that  he  and 
his  successors  had  loanj  rich  offices  to  grant  lo  their  courtiers  and  favorites.  He 
agreed  hi  reluin  that  the  pope  should  receive  a  part  of  the  first  year's  revenue 
from  the  more  Important  offices  in  the  Church  of  France.  The  pope  vas,  more- 
over, Ihereafler  to  be  regarded  as  superior  to  a  coUDcil,  a  doctrine  which  bad  been 
denied  by  the  French  monarchs  since  the  Council  of  Basel.  The  arrangements 
of  tha  CoDcoidat  of  1516  wei«  Tll3lTltal■l»l^  down  to  tha  Fraitch  fievolution. 
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apon  acquiring.  For  a  generation  the  rivals  fought  over  these 
and  other  matters,  and  the  wars  between  Charles  and  Francis 
were  but  the  prelude  to  a  conflict  lasting  over  two  centuiica 
between  Fiance  and  the  overgrown  power  of  the  house  of 
Hapsburg. 

In  the  impending  struggle  it  was  natural  that  both  monarchs  vmrj-wm. 
should  try  to  gain  the  aid  of  the  king  of  England,  whose  friend-  imrw- 
ship  was  of  the  greatest  importance  to  each  of  them,  and  who 
was  by  no  means  loath  to  take  a  hand  in  European  affaire.  '-  "  i 
Henry  VIII  had  succeeded  his  father  (Henry  VII)  in  1509 
at  the  age  of  eighteen.  Like  Francis,  he  was  good-looking 
and  graceful,  and  in  his  early  years  made  a  very  happy  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  gained 
much  popularity  by  condemning  to  death  the  two  men  who 
had  been  most  active  in  extorting  the  "  benevolences  "  which 
his  &ther  had  been  wont  to  require  of  unwilling  givers.  With 
a  small  but  important  class,  bis  learning  brought  him  credit. 
He  married,  for  bis  first  wife,  an  aunt  of  Charles  V,  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  and  chose  as  his  chief  adviser  Thomas  Wolsey, 
whose  career  and  sudden  downfall  were  to  be  strangely  associ- 
ated with  the  fate  of  the  unfortunate  Spanish  princess.' 

In  1510  Charles  V  started  for  Germany  to  receive  the  chatietT 
imperial  crown  at  A ix-la- Chapel le.  On  his  way  he  landed  in  SnoMnr. 
England  with  the  purpose  of  keeping  Henry  from  forming  an 
alliance  with  Francis.  He  judged  the  best  means  to  be  that 
of  freely  bribing  Wolsey,  who  had  been  made  a  cardinal  by 
L«o  X,  and  who  was  all-powerful  with  Henry.  Charles  there- 
fore bestowed  on  the  cardinal  a  large  annuity  in  addition  to 
one  which  he  had  granted  him  somewhat  earlier.  He  then 
set  sail  for  the  Netherlands,  where  he  was  duly  crowned  king 
of  the  Romans.  From  there  he  proceeded,  for  the  first  time, 
to  Germany,  where  he  summoned  his  first  diet  at  Worms.  The 
most  important  business  of  the  assembly  proved  to  be  the 
iSet  below,  p.  t^^i^ 
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consideration  of  the  case  of  a  univeiBity  professor,  Martin 
Luther,  who  was  accused  of  writing  heretical  books,  and  who 
had  in  reality  begun  what  proved  to  be  the  iirst  successful 
revolt  against  the  seemingly  all-powerful  mediavai  Church. 

Geaetal  Il«MIiDE.  — For  the  ttalUn  wars  of  Chacle*  VIII  and 
Lonia  XII,  Camhrii^  Modem  ffishry  (The  Macmillan  Company, 
#3.75  per  vol.),  Vol.  I,  Chapter  IV;  Johnson,  Eurepc  in  the  SixltinUi 
C<m/urr  (The  MacmilUn  Company,  f  1,73),  Chapter  I ;  DVBK  and  HaSt 
.  SALL,  MedtTH  Europe  (The  Macmillan  Company,  6  vols.,  ^2.00  each). 
Vol.  1 ;  Creightos,  fiislory  ef  tkt  Fapcuy  (aee  above,  p.  310),  Vols. 
IV.  V.  For  Savonarola.  Cambridge  Modern  History,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  V; 
Crrichton,  Vol.  IV,  Chapler  VIII;  LEA,  Hitti/ry  af  the  Inqvisitien 
(see  above,  p.  232),  V-)l.  Ill,  pp.  209-237  ;  Svmonds,  Age  of  Despoti 
(see  above,  p.  352),  Chapler  IX;  Pastor,  Hiitery  of  the  Papet  (»«« 
above,  p.  320),  VoL  V.  For  Spain,  Cambridge  Modirn  Hittery,  VoL  I, 
Chapter  XI. 
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CHAPTER   XXIV 

CTKKAHT  BBFOKB  THE  PKOTESTAITT  BEVOLT 

133.   By  far  the  most  important  event  in  the  sixteenth  cen-  Two  nnno- 
tuiyand  one  of  the  most  momentous  in  the  history  of  the  nvniumt- 
westem  world,  was  the  revolt  of  a  considerable  portion  of   Protuunt 
northern  and  western    Europe    from  the   mediaeval  Church. 
There  had  been  but  two  serious  rebellions  earlier.     The  first 
of  these  was  that  of  the  AJbigenses  in  southern  France  in 
the  thirteenth  century;  this  had  been  fearfully  punished,  and 
the  Inquisition  had  been  established  to  ferret  out  and  bring 
to  trial  those  who  were  disloyal  to  the  Church,     Then,  some 
two  centuries  later,  the  Bohemians,  under  the  inspiration  of 
Wycliffe's  writings,  had  attempted  to  introduce  customs  differ- 
ent from  those  which  prevailed  elsewhere  in  the  Church.   They, 
too,  had  been  forced,  after  a  terrific  series  of  conflicts,  once 
more  to  accept  the  old  system. 

Finally,  however,   in  spite   of  the  ereat  strength  and  the  Lotker 
,     /i  .       .  ^    ..-■.,-     .  iM^dm  from 

wonderful  oi^anization   of  the  Church,  it  became  apparent  tMcburah, 

that  it  was  no  longer  possible  to  keep  all  of  western  Europe 
under  the  sway  of  the  pope.  In  the  autumn  of  1530,  Pro- 
fessor Martin  Luther  called  together  the  students  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Wittenberg,  led  them  outside  the  town  walls,  and 
there  burned  the  constitution  and  statutes  of  the  mediaeval 
Church,  i.e.,  the  canon  law.  In  this  way  be  publicly  pro- 
claimed and  illustrated  his  purpose  to  repudiate  the  existing 
Church  with  many  of  its  doctrines  and  practices.  Its  head 
he  defied  by  destroying  the  papal  bull  directed  against  his 
teachings. 
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tiM  Other  leaders,  in  Gennany,  Switzerland,  England,  and  else- 
where,  organized  separate  revolts;  rulers  decided  to  accept 
the  teachings  of  the  reformers,  and  used  their  power  to  pro- 

«iiA  mote  the  establishment  of  churches  independent  of  the  pope. 
In  this  way  western  Europe  came  to  be  divided  into  two  great 
religious  parties.  The  majority  of  its  people  continued  to 
regard  the  pope  as  their  religious  head  and  to  accept  the 
institutions  under  which  their  forefathers  had  lived  since  the 
times  of  Tbeodosius.  In  general,  those  regions  (except  Eng- 
land) which  had  formed  a  part  of  the  Roman  empire  remained 
Roman  Catholic  in  their  belief.  On  the  other  hand,  northern 
Germany,  a  part  of  Switzerland,  England,  Scotland,  and  the 
Scandinavian  countries  sooner  or  later  rejected  the  headship 
of  the  pope  and  many  of  the  institutions  and  doctrines  of  the 
mediaeval  Church,  and  organized  new  religious  institutions. 
The  Protestants,  as  those  who  seceded  from  the  Church  of 
Rome  were  called,  by  no  means  agreed  among  themselves 
what  particular  system  should  replace  the  old  one.  They 
were  at  one,  however,  in  ceasing  to  obey  the  pope  and  in 
proposing  to  revert  to  the  early  Church  as  their  model  and 
accepting  the  Bible  as  their  sole  guide.' 

To  revolt  against  the  Church  was  to  inaugurate  a  funda- 
mental revolution  in  many  of  the  habits  and  customs  of  the 
people.  It  was  not  merely  a  change  of  religious  belief,  for  the 
Church  permeated  every  occupation  and  dominated  every 
social  interest.  For  centuries  it  had  directed  and  lar^ty  con- 
trolled education,  high  and  low.  Each  and  every  important 
act  in  the  home,  in  the  guild,  in  the  town,  was  accompanied 
by  religious  ceremonies.  The  clergy  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  had  hitherto  written  most  of  the  books ;  they  sat  in 


1  The  Catholic  Church,  on  the  other  hand,  held  [hat  certain  Important  teadt- 
Ings,  luUtutJans,  and  ceremonies,  although  not  etpreuly  mentioned  in  the  Bibl^ 
veie  nevertheless  sanctioned  b;  "  tradilion,"  That  is,  they  had  been  handed  down 
orally  from  Christ  and  his  apostles  as  a  sacnd  heritage  to  the  Church,  and  lik« 
As  Bibb  mn  to  be  nainA  ai  from  God,    See  Rttuliogt,  Chapter  XXIV, 
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the  government  assemblies,  acted  as  the  rulers'  most  trusted 
ministeTs,  constituted,  in  short,  outside  of  Italy,  the  only  really 
educated  class.  Their  role  and  the  role  of  the  Church  were 
incomparably  more  important  than  that  of  anjr  church  which 
exists  to-day. 

Just  as  the  medieval  Church  was  by  no  means  an  exclu-  Tbewuirf 
sively  religious  institution,  so  the  Protestant  revolt  was  by  no 
means  simply  a.  religious  change,  but  a  social  and  political  one 
as  well.  The  conflicts  which  the  attempt  to  overthrow  this 
institution,  or  rather  social  order,  brought  about  were  necessa- 
rily terrific,  TTiey  ksted  for  more  than  two  centuries  and  left 
no  interest,  publia  or  private,  social  or  individual,  earthly  or 
heavenly,  unaffected.  Nation  rose  against  nation,  kingdom 
against  kingdom ;  households  were  divided  among  themselves ; 
wars  and  commotion,  wrath  and  desolation,  treachery  and 
cruelty  filled  the  states  of  western  Europe. 

Out  present  object  is  to  learn  how  this  successful  revolt 
came  about,  what  was  its  real  nature,  and  why  the  results  were 
what  they  were.  In  order  to  do  this,  it  is  necessary  to  turn  to 
the  Germany  In  which  Luther  lived  and  see  how  the  nation 
had  been  prepared  to  sympathize  with  his  attack  on  the 
Church, 

r34.  Until  the  close  of  the  war  of  1914  Germany  meant  to  ttmotrwa 
us  the  German  empire,  one  of  the  four  largest  of  the  Euro- 
pean states.  It  was  a  compact  federation  made  up  of  twenty- 
two  monarchies  and  three  little  city  republics.  Each  member 
of  the  union  managed  its  local  affairs  quite  independent  of  any 
other  member,  but  left  all  questions  of  national  importance  to 
be  settled  by  the  central  government  at  Berlin.  I'his  federa- 
tion was,  however,  of  very  recent  date,  being  scarcely  more 
than  thirty  years  old. 

Id  the  time  of  Charles  V  there  was  no  such  Germany  as  this,   tba  ■  Ger- 
but  only  what  the  French  called  "  the  Germanics  " ;   i.e.,  two  or  the  iiitMatk 
three  htmdred  states,  which  diSered  greatly  from  one  another 
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in  size  and  character.  One  had  a  duke,  another  a  count  at 
its  bead,  while  some  were  ruled  over  by  archbishops,  bisliops, 
or  abbots.  There  were  many  cities,  lilce  Nurembet^,  Augs- 
burg, Frankfort,  and  Cologne,  which  were  just-as  independent 
as  the  great  duchies  of  Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  and  Saxony, 
lastly  there  were  the  kn^hts,  jrhose  possesuons  might  consist 
of  no  more  than  a  single  strong  castle  with  a  wretched  village 
lying  at  its  foot.  Their  trifling  territories  must,  however,  be 
called  states ;  for  some  of  the  knights  were  at  that  time  as 
sovereign  and  independent  as  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  who 
was  one  day  to  become  the  king  of  Prussia,  and  long  after,  the 
emperor  of  Germany. 

As  for  the  emperor,  he  no  longer  had  any  power  to  control 
his  vassals.  He  could  boast  of  unlimited  pretensions  and  a 
great  past,  but  he  had  neither  money  nor  soldiers. '  At  the  time 
of  Luther's  birth  the  poverty-stricken  Frederick  III  might 
have  been  seen  picking  up  a  free  meal  at  a  monastery,  or  riding 
behind  a  slow  but  economical  ox  team.  The  real  power  in  Ger- 
nuiny  lay  in  the  hands  of  the  more  important  vassals.  First 
and  foremost  among  these  were  the  seven  electors,  so  called 
because,  smce  the  thirteenth  century,  they  had  enjoyed  the 
right  to  elect  the  emperor.  Three  of  them  were  archbishops — 
kings  in  all  but  name  of  considerable  territories  on  the 
Rhine,  namely,  of  the  electorates  of  Mayence,  Treves,  and 
Cologne.*  Near  them,  to  the  south,  was  the  region  ruled  over 
by  the  elector  of  the  Palatinate ;  to  the  northeast  were  the 
territories  of  the  electors  of  Brattdenburg  and  of  Saxony ;  the 
king  of  Bohemia  made  the  seventh  of  the  group.  Beside  these 
states,  the  dominions  of  other  rulers  scarcely  less  important 
than  the  electors  appear  on  the  map.  Some  of  these  terri- 
tories, like  Wiirtemberg,  Bavaria,  Hesse,  and  Baden,  are  familiar 
to  va  to-day  as  members  of  the  former  German  empirerbut 

I  For  the  origin  of  these  uid  of  the  other  eccledastka]  states  of  Ceraany,  Ma 
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all  of  tiiem  have  beeo  much  enlarged  since  the  sixteenth 
century  by  the  absorption  of  the  little  states  that  formerly 
lay  within  and  about  them.' 

The  towns,  which  had  grown  up  since  the  great  economic  Tbatoww. 
revolution  that  had  brought  in  commerce  and  the  use  of  money 
in  the  thirteenth  centi 
the  north  of  Europe, 
just  as  those  of  Italy 
were  in   the  south. 
Nuremberg,  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  Ger- 
man cities,  still  pos- 
sesses a  great  part  of 
the  extraordinary 
buildings  and  works  01 
it  produced  in  the  sixt 
tury.     Some  of  the  1 
directly  of  the  emperoi 
consequently  indepent 
paiticular   ptince   wit 
territory  they  were 
_  These  were  called 
imperial,    cities    and 

reckoned  among  the .. 

Germany.  ^^  ^f  t^  formerly  Free  Town 

The  knights,  who  ruled  over  of  BotheDbnrg 

the  smallest  of  the  German  ter- 
ritories, had  once  formed  an  important  military  class,  but  the  Tba  bigbu 
invention  of  gunpowder  and  of  new  methods  of  fighting  had 
made  their  individual  prowess  of  little  avail.     As  their  tiny 
realms  were  often  too  small  to  support  them,  they  frequently 
turned  to  out-and-out  robbery  for  a  living.     They  hated  the 
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cities  because  the  prosperous  burghers  were  able  to  live  in  a 
luxurious  comfort  which  the  poor  knights  euvied  but  could 
not  imitate.  They  hated  the  princes  because  these  were 
anxious  to  incoiporate  into  their  own  territories  the  incon- 
venient little  districts  controlled  by  the  knights,  many  of 
whom,  like  the  free  cities,  held  directly  of  the  emperor,  and 
were  consequently  practically  independent. 
Compieiit7  It  would  be  no  easy  task  to  make  a  map  of  Germany  in  the 

of  Qtmuuiy.  time  of  Charles  V  sufficiently  detailed  to  show  all  the  states  and 
scattered  fragments  of  states.  If,  for  example,  the  accom- 
panying map  were  much  larger  and  indicated  all  the  divisions,  it 
would  be  seen  that  the  territory  of  the  city  of  Ulm  completely 
surroundi^  the  microscopic  possessions  of  a  certain  knight, 
the  lord  of  Eybach,  and  two  districts  belonging  to  the  abbot 
of  Elchingen.  On  its  boideis  lay  the  territories  of  four 
,  knights,  —  the   lords   of  Rechberg,  Stotzingen,  Erbach,  and 

Wiesensteigi^-and  of  the  abbots  of  Soflingen  and  Wiblingen, 
■  besides  portions  of  Wiirtemberg  and  outlying  Austrian  pos- 
sessions. The  main  cause  of  this  bewildering  subdivision  of 
Germany  was  the  habit  of  dealing  with  a  principality  as  if  it 
.  were  merely  private  property  which  might  be  divided  up  among 
several  children,  or  disposed  of  piecemeal,  quite  regardless  of 
the  wishes  of  the  inhabitants. 
xoogntnl  It  is  clear  that  these  states,  httle  and  big,  all  tangled  up 

Tr''"t-<ii  with  one  another,  would  be  sure  to  have  disputes  among 
themselves  which  would  have  to  be  settled  in  some  way.  It 
would  appear  to  have  been  absolutely  necessary  under  the 
circumstances  that  there  should  be  some  superior  court  or 
judge  to  adjust  differences  between  the  many  members  of 
the  empire,  as  well,  as  a  military  or  pohce  force  to  carry  out 
the  will  of  the  tribunal,  should  one  of  the  parties  concerned 
resist  its  deciees.  But  although  there  was  an  imperial  court, 
it  followed  the  emperor  about  and  was  therefore  hard  to  get  at. 
Moreover,  even  if  a  decision  was  obtained  from  it,  there  was 
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no  way  for  the  aggrieved  party  to  secure  the  esecutioii  of  the 
judgment,  for  the  emperor  had  no  force  eufficient  to  coerce 
the  larger  states.  The  natural  result  was  a  resort  to  self-help. 
Neighborhood  war  was  permitted  by  law  if  only  some  courteous  iMskbor- 
preliminaries  were  observed.  For  instance,  a  prince  or  town 
was  -required  to  give  warning  three  days  in  advance  before 
attacking  another  member  of  the  empire.' 

Toward  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  the  terrible  disorder  Tbt  oomu 
and  uncertainty  which  resulted  from  the  absence  of  a  strong 
central  government  led  to  serious  efforts  upon  the  part  of  the 
diet,  or  national  assembly,  to  remedy  the  evils.  It  was  pro- 
posed to  establish  a  court  to  settle  all  disputes  which  should  Bimtto 
arise  among  the  rulers  of  the  various  states.  This  was  to  be  ( 
held  permanenUy  in  some  convenient  place.  The  empire  v 
also  to  be  divided  into  districts,  or  "  circles,"  in  eacli  of  which 
a  military  force  was  to  be  organized  and  maintained  to  carry  out 
the  law  and  the  decisions  of  the  court.  Little  was  accomplished, 
however,  for  some  years,  although  the  diet  met  more  frequently 
and  regulariy,  and  this  gave  an  opportunity  to  discuss  public 
questions.  The  towns  began  to  send  delegates  to  the  diet  in 
1487,  but  the  restless  knights  and  some  of  the  other  minor 
nobles  had  no  part  in  the  deliberations  and  did  not  always 
feel  that  the  decisions  of  the  assembly  were  binding  upon  them. 
Of  the  diets  which  met  almost  every  year  during  the  Lutheran 
period  in  some  one  of  the  great  German  cities,  we  shall  hear 
more  later, 

135.   It  is  natural  that  Protestant  and  Catholic  writers  should  contndietian 
diifer  in  their  views  of  Germany  at  this  period.     Among  Prot-  catboucaad 
estants  there  has  .always  been  a  tendency  to  see  the  dark  side  writM*. 
of  affairs,  for  this  exalted  the  work  of  Luther  and  made  him 


1  S«  above,  pp.  1 1 7  tqq.  For  the  German  law  pennltling  feuds,  see  Hender- 
Son,  /tiOarital  Documertli,  p.  346.  In  1467,  tbe  German  diet  fentuied  to  forbid 
ueighbotbood  iiar  for  five  yeaiB.  II  was  not,  howEver,  permanently  prohibited 
QDtU  a  gataaMaa  bter. 
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appear  the  savior  of  his  people.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
Catholic  historians  have  devoted  years  of  research  to  an  attempt 
to  prove  that  conditions  were,  on  the  whole,  happy  and  serene 
and  full  of  hope  for  the  future  before  Luther  and  the  other 
revolutionary  leaders  brought  division  and  ruin  upon  the  father- 
land by  attacking  the  Church. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  life  and  thought  of  Germany  during 
the  fitly  years  preceding  the  opening  of  the  Protestant  revolt 
present  all  sorts  of  contradictions  and  anomalies.  The  period 
was  one  of  marked  progress.  The  people  were  eager  to  learn, 
and  they  rejoiced  in  the  recent  invention  of  printing  which 
brought  them  the  new  learning  iirom  Italy  and  hints  of  another 
world  beyond  the  seas.  Foreigners  who  visited  Germany  were 
astonished  at  the  prosperity,  wealth,  and  luxury  of  the  rich  mer- 
chants, who  often  spent  their  money  in  the  encouragement  of 
art  and  literature  and  in  the  founding  of  schools  and  libraries. 

On  the  other  hand,  there  was  great  ill  feeling  between  the 
various  classes — the  petty  princes,  the  townspeople,  the  knights, 
and  the  peasants.  It  was  generally  believed  by  the  other 
classes  that  the  wealth  ofthe  merchants  could  only  be  accounted 
for  by  deceit,  usury,  and  sharp  dealing.  Never  was  begging 
more  prevalent,  superstition  more  rife,  vulgarity  and  coarseness 
more  apparent.  Attempts  to  reform  tlie  government  and  stop 
neighborhood  war  met  with  little  success.  Moreover,  the  Turks 
were  advancing  steadily  upon  Christendom,  The  people  were 
commanded  by  the  pope  to  send  up  a  prayer  each  day  as 
the  noon  bell  rang,  that  God  might  deliver  them  from  the 
on-coming  infidel. 

Yet  we  need  not  be  astonished  by  these  contradictions,  for 
history  teaches  that  all  periods  of  progress  are  full  of  them. 
Any  newspaper  will  show  how  true  this  is  to-day ;  we  are,  as  a 
nation,  good  and  bad,  rich  and  poor,  peaceful  and  warlike, 
learned  and  ignorant,  satisfied  and  discontented,  civilized  and 
barbarous,  all  at  once. 
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In  considering  the  condition  of  the  Church  snd  of  religion  Tmuimpot. 
in  Germany,  four  things  are  particularly  impottant  as  explain-  aotailitici 
ing  the  origin  and  character  of  the  Protestant  revolt.     Firat,  whicbmn 
there  was  an  extraordinary  enthusiasm  for  all  the  pomp  and  theProtM- 
ceremony  of  the  old  religion,  ana  a  great  contidcnce  m  pilgrim- 
ages,  relics,  miracles,  and  all  those  things  which  the  Protes- 
tants were  soon  to  discard.     Secondly,  there  was  a  tendency 
to  read  the  Bible  and  to  dwell  upon  the  attitude  of  the-anner 
towarS  iVOd,  lather  tWi  upon  the  external  acts  of  religion. 
Thirdly, -there  was  a  conviction,  especially  among  scholars,  that 
the  theologians  had  made  religion  needlessly  complicated  with 
their  fine-spun  logical  distinctions.    And  lastly,  there  was  the 
old  and  very  general  belief  that  the  Italian  prelates,  including 
the  pope,  were  always  inventing  new  plans  for  getting  money 
out  of  Ihe  Germans,  whom  they  regarded  as  a  stupid  people, 
easily  hoodwinkedl     lltese  four  matters  we  shall  consider  in 


mediaeval  Church  attracted  more  attention  or  been  carried  out  ostsmoniei 
on  a  more  prodigious  scale  than  during  the  latter  part  of  the  ascM. 
fifteenth,  and  the  opening  years  of  the  sixteenth  century.  It 
seemed  as  if  all  Germany  agreed  to  join  in  one  last  celebiatioD 
of  the  old  religion,  unprecedented  in  magnificence,  before  its 
people  parted  into  two  irreconcilable  parties.  Great  numbers 
of  new  churches  were  erected,  and  adorned  with  the  richest 
productions  of  German  art.  Tens  of  thousands  of  pilgrims 
flocked  to  the  various  sacred  places,  and  gorgeous  eccle^as- 
tical  processions  moved  through  the  streets  of  the  prosperous 
iiDperial  towns. 

The  princes  rivaled  each  other  in  collecting  the  relics  of   kshw. 
saints,  which  were  venerated  as  an  aid  to  sah^tion.    The 
elector  of  Saxony,  Frederick  the  Wise,  who  was  later  to 
become  Luther's  protector,  had  accumulated  no  less  than  five 
thousand  of  these  sacred  objects.     In  a  catak^e  of  them 
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wc  find  the  rod  of  Moses,  a  bit  of  the  burning  bush,  thread 
spun  by  the  Virgin,  etc.  The  elector  of  Mayence  possessed 
even  a  larger  collection,  which  included  forty-two  whole  bodies 
of  saints  and  some  of  the  earth  from  a  field  neat  Damascus 
out  of  which  God  was  supposed  to  have  created  man. 
Tha  traini7  It  was  the  teaching  of  the  Cbtircb  that  piayers,  ^sts,  masses, 
wwbl'  pilgrimages,  and  other  "  good  works  "  might  be  accumulated 

and  form  a  treasury  of  spiritual  goods.  Those  who  were  want- 
ing in  good  deeds  might,  therefore,  have  their  deficiencies  off- 
set by  the  inexhaustible  surplus  of  righteous  deeds  which  had 
been  created  by  Christ  and  the  saints. 

The  idea  was  certainly  a  beautiful  one,  that  Christians  should 
thus  be  able  to  help  one  another  by  their  good  works,  and  that 
the  strong  and  ^uthfiil  worshiper  could  aid  the  weak  and  indif- 
ferent. Yet  the  thoughtful  teachers  in  the  Church  realized  that 
the  doctrine  of  the  treasury  of  good  works  might  be  gravely 
PooDiir  misunderstood  \  and  there  was  certainly  a  stroi^  inclination 

nponontwud  among  the  people  to  beheve  that  God  might  be  propitiated 
■oti.  by  various  outward  acts  —  attendance  at  church  ceremonies, 

giving  of  alms,  the  veneration  of  relics,  the  making  of  pilgrim- 
ages, etc.     It  was  clear  that  the  hope  of  profiting  by  the  good 
works  of  others  might  lead  to  the  neglect  of  the  true  wel^e 
of  the  soul. 
iMmud  137-   In  spite,  however,  of  the  popular  confidence  in  out- 

ward acts  and  ceremonies,  from  which  the  heart  was  often  absent, 
there  were  many  signs  of  a  general  longing  for  deeper  and 
more  spiritual  religion  than  that  of  which  we  have  been  speak- 
ing. The  new  art  of  printing  was  used  to  increase  the  number 
of  religious  manuals.  These  all  emphasized  the  useles^ess  of 
outward  acts  without  true  contrition  and  sorrow  for  sin,  and 
urged  the  sinner  to  rely  upon  the  love  and  forgiveness  of  God. 
T»«  BfbiB  In  All  good  Christians  were  urged,  moreover,  to  read  the  Bible, 
lore  Lather,  of  which  there  were  a  number  of  editions  in  German,  besides 
little  books  in  which  portions  of  the  New  Testament  were 
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^ven.    There  are  many  indications  that  the  Bible  was  com- 
monly read  before  Luther's  time,' 

It  was  natural,  therefore,  that  the  German  people  should 
take  a  great  interest  in  the  new  and  better  translation  of 
the  Scriptures  which  Luther  prepared.  Preaching  had  also 
become  common — as  common  perhaps  as  it  is  now — before 
the  Protestants  appeared.  Some  towns  even  engaged  special 
preachers  of  known  eloquence  to  address  their  citizens  regu- 
larly. 

These  fects  would  seem  to  justify  the  conclusion  that  there 
were  many  before  Luther  appeared  who  were  approaching  the 
ideas  of  religion  which  later  appealed  especially  to  the  Protes- 
tants. The  insistence  of  the  Protestants  upon  salvation  through 
feiith  alone  in  God,  their  suspicion  of  ceremonies  and  "  good 
works,"  their  reliance  upon  the  Bible,  and  the  stress  they  laid 
upon  preaching,  —  all  these  were  to  be  found  in  Germanyand 
elsewhere  before  Luther  began  to  preach. 

138.   Among   the  critics  of  the  churchmen,  monks,  and  THaOmmu 
theologians,  none  were  more  conspicuous  than  the  humanists. 
TTic  Renaissance  in  Italy,  which  may  be  said  to  have  begun 
with  Petrarch  and  his  library,  has  already  been  described. 
The  Petrarch  of  Germany  was  Rudolph  Agricola,  who,  while   Ridolpb 
not  absolutely  the  first  German  to  dedicate  himself  to  clas-  m41->48s'. 
deal  studies,  was   the   first  who  by  his  charming  personality 
and  varied   accomplishments    stimulated  others,  as  Petrarch 
had  done,   to   carry  on    the   pursuits   which    he    himself  so 
much  enjoyed.     Unlike  most  of  the  Italian  humanists,  how- 
ever,   Agricola    and    his    followers    were    interested    in    the 
language  of  the  people  as  well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek;  and 
proposed  that  the  works  of  antiquity  should  be  translated 

I  For  example,  In  one  of  the  books  of  [nslructioti  for  the  pHeit  «e  find  Ihit 
be  is  warned,  when  he  quotes  the  Bible,  to  say  to  the  people  that  he  is  not  trans- 
hling  it  word  for  word  fiom  the  Latin,  foi  otherwise  they  are  likely  to  go  hontt 
and  find  a  Afferent  wording  from  his  In  their  particular  Tenloa  and  then  declare 
fhat  <&»  prleit  had  made  i  mistake. 
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into  German,    Moreover,  the  German  humanists  were  generally 
serious  and  devout  scholars. 
Tk«  iramu-        As  the  humanists  increased  in  numbers  and  confidence  they 
nionntha       began  to  criticise  the  excessive  attention  given  in  the  Ger- 
onivaiiltlu.    man  universities '  to  logic  and  the  scholastic  theology.     These 
Studies  had  lost  their  earlier  vitality'  and  had  degenerated  into 
fruitless  disputations.     The  bad  Latin  which  the  professors  used 
themselves  and  taught  their  students,  and  the  preference  still 
given-  to  Aristotle  over  all  other  ancient  writers,  disgusted 
the  humanists.    They  therefore  undertook  to  prepare  new  and 
better  text-books,  and  proposed  that  the  study  of  the  Greek 
and  Roman  poets  and  orators  should  be  introduced  into  the 
schools  and  colleges.     Some  of  the  classical  scholars  were  for 
doing  away  with  theology  altogether,  as  a  vain,  monkish  study 
which  only  obscured  the  great  truths  of  religion.     The  okj- 
tashioned  professors,  on  their  part,  naturally  denounced  the 
new  learning,  which  they  declared  made  pagans  of  those  who 
became  enamored  of  it.     Sometimes  the  humanists  were  per- 
mitted to  teach  their  favorite  subjects  in  the  universities,  but  as 
time  went  on  it  became  clear  that  the  old  and  the  new  teachers 
could  not  work  amicably  side  by  side. 
Th«  kunu-         At  last,  a  little  before  Luther's  public  appearance,  a  conflict 
tbe  moak*"'     occurred  between  the  "  poets,"  as  the  humanists  were  fond 
"eUnJI'tiw     of  calhog  themselves,  and  the  "barbarians,"  as  they  called  the 
"t(««  at         theologians  and  monkish  writers.     An  eminent  Hebrew  scholar, 
""    •"■     Reuchlin,  had  become  involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  with 
the  Dominican  professors  of  the  University  of  Cologne,     His 
cause  was  championed  by  the  humanists,  who  prepared  an 
extraordinary  satire    upon    their   opponents.     They  wrote   a 
series  of  letters,  which  were  addressed  to  one  of  the  Colc^e 

I  Some  seventeen  unlversl(ie«  had  been  established  bf  German  nilers  and 
towns  in  a  htlle  over  one  hundred  years.  The  oldest  o(  them  was  founded  in 
1348  al  Prague,  Several  of  these  institutions,  for  example,  Lelpslc,  Vieniu,  and 
Heidelberg,  are  still  the  leading  univcrsiiiei  of  Germany. 

1  See  above,  \  104. 
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profinsOTS  and  purported  to  be  from  his  former  students  snd 
admiieiB.  In  ^ese  letters  the  writeis  take  pains  to  exhibit 
the  most  shocking  ignorance  and  stupidity.  They  narrate 
their  scandalous  doings  with  the  ostensible  purpose  of  obtain- 
ing advice  as  to  the  best  way  to  get  out  of  their  scrapes. 
They  vituperate  the  humanists  \a  comically  bad  Latin,  which 
is  perhaps  the  best  part  of  the  joke.'  In  this  way  those  who 
later  opposed  Luther  and  his  reforms  were  held  up  to  ridicule 
in  these  letters  and  their  opposition  to  progress  seemed  clearly 
made  out 

130.  The  acknowledged  prince  of  the  humanists  was  Eras-  Enmuof 
mus.  No  Other  man  of  letters,  unless  it  be  Voltaire,  has  ever  t^?'is^. 
enjoyed  such  a  European  reputation  during  his  lifetime.  He 
was  venerated  by  scholars  fax  and  wide,  even  in  Spain  and 
Italy.  Although  he  wa^  bom  in  Rotterdam  he  was  not  a 
Dutchman,  but  a  citizen  of  the  world ;  he  is,  in  ^t,  claimed 
by  England,  Fiance,  and  Germany.  He  lived  in  each  of  these 
countries  for  a  considerable  period  and  in  each  he  lefl  his  mark 
00  the  thought  of  the  time.  Erasmus,  like  most  of  the  north- 
ern humanbts,  was  deeply  interested  in  religious  reform,  and  he 
aspired  to  give  the  world  a  higher  conception  of  rel^on  and 
the  Church  than  that  which  generally  prevailed.  He  clearly 
perceived,  as  did  all  the  other  intelligent  people  of  the  time, 

1  For  examples  of  these  LtUtrs  of  Oiacure  Men,  see  WhKcomb,  SauretBtoi^ 
tk*  Gtrman  Rtnaliianct,  pp.  67  iq.,  and  Translatiani  and  Rifrints,  VoL  tl, 
No.  6.  The  pecoUu  name  of  tin  satin  Is  due  to  the  fact  that  ReudiUn'i  sym- 
pBthiien  mate  hlra  many  letlen  of  encouragement,  which  he  published  under 
the  title,  Latiri  af  OUbraied  Mm  ia  Jo/in  ReHtUU.  The  humanlsta  tlieii 
pHdMd  npoa  the  mildest  title,  LtUtri  a/ Oismre  Mm,  for  tlw  supposed  cme^ioiiit 
enoe  o[  ttie  adrttlnrs  of  the  monies.  The  fallowing  Is  an  enmple  of  the  "  obscura 
msi's"  poetiT.  One  of  them  goes  to  Hagenau  and  meets  a  certain  humanist, 
Walfpng  Asgil,  who,  the  writer  compbins,  struck  him  In  tlie  e;*  with  bis  staff. 
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the  vices  of  the  prelates,  priests,  and  especially  of  the  monks. 
Against  the  latter  he  had  a  personal  grudge,  for  he  had  been 
forced  into  a  monastery  when  he  was  a  boy,  and  always  looked 
back  to  the  life  there  with  disgust.  Erasmus  reached  the  height 
of  his  feme  just  before  the  public  appearance  of  Luther ;  conse- 
quently his  writings  afford  an  admirable  means  of  detennining 
how  he  and  his  innumerable  admirers  felt  about  the  Church 
and  the  clergy  before  the  opening  of  the  great  revolt. 

Erasmus  spent  some  time  in  England  between  the  years 
1498  and  1506,  and  made  fnends  of  the  scholars  there.  He 
was  especially  fond  of  Sir  Thomas  More,  who  wrote  the  feroous 
Utopia,  and  of  a  young  man,  John  Colet,  who  was  lectur- 

ing  at  Oxford  upon  the  Epistles 

of  St.  Paul.'  Colet's  enthusiasm 
for  Paul  appears  to  have  led  Eras- 
mus to  direct  his  vast  knowledge 
of  the  ancient  languages  to  the 
explanation  of  the  New  Testa- 
ment, This  was  only  known  in 
the  common  Latin  version  (the 
Vulgate),  into  which  many  mis- 
takes and  misapprehensions  had 
crept.    Erasmus  felt  that  the  first 

Portiutof  Erasm«  b,  Holbein  '^''''g  '«  '^O-  ">  «^<1"  »»  promote 
higher  ideas  of  Christianity,  was 
to  purify  the  sources  of  the  faith  by  preparing  a  correct  edition 
of  the  New  Testament.  Accordingly,  in  r  5 1 6,  he  published  the 
original  Greek  text  with  a  new  Latin  translation  and  explana- 
tions which  mercilessly  exposed  the  mistakes  of  the  great  body 
of  theologians. 

Erasmus  would  have  had  the  Bible  in  the  hands  of  every  one. 
In  the  introduction  to  his  edition  of  the  New  Testament  he 
says  that  women  should  read  the  Gospels  and  the  Epistles  of 
1  See  below,  pp.  436-7. 
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Faul  as  well  as  the  men.    The  peasant  in  the  field,  the  atlisao 

in  his  shop,  and  the  traveler  on  the  highroad  should  while 

away  the  time  with  passages  from  the  Bible. 

Erasmus  believed  that  the  two  arch  enemies  of  true  relidoo  Statau*' 
...  ,    ,  ,      .     iw«  of  tnu 

were  (i)  paganism,  —  mto  which  many  of  the  more  enthusi-  mifiaa. 

astic  Italian  humanists  fell  in  their  admiration  for  the  ancient 
literatures, — and  (a)  the  popular  confidence  in  mere  outwaid 
acts  and  ceremonies,  like  visiting  the  graves  of  saints,  the 
mechanical  repetition  of  prayers,  and  so  forth.  He  claimed 
that  the  Church  had  become  careless  and  had  permitted  the 
simple  teachings  of  Christ  to  be  buried  under  myriads  of 
dogmas  introduced  by  the  theologians.  "The  essence  of  our 
'  religion,"  he  says,  "  is  peace  and  harnioDy.  These  can  only 
exist  where  there  are  few  dogmas  and  each  individual  is  left 
to  form  bis  own  opinion  upon  many  matters," 

In  his  celebrated  Praise  of  Polly ^  Erasmus  has  much  to  say  m  hit  pnin 
of  the  weaknesses  of  the  monks  and  theologians,  and  of  the  fool-  bMisiii 
ish  people  who  thought  that  religion  consisted  simply  in  pilgrim-  mii  im  tka 
ages,  the  worship  of  relics,  and  the  procuring  of  indulgences. 
Scarcely  one  of  the  abuses  which  Luther  later  attached  escaped 
Erasmus'  satirical  pen.  The  book  is  a  mixture  of  the  lightest 
humor  and  the  bitterest  earnestness.  As  one  turns  its  pages 
one  is  sometimes  tempted  to  think  Luther  half  right  when  he 
declared  Erasmus  "a  regular  jester  who  makes  sport  of  every- 
thing, even  of  religion  and  Chrbt  himself."  Yet  there  was 
in  this  hamorist  a  deep  seriousness  that  cannot  be  ignored. 
Erasmus  was  really  directing  his  extraordinary  industry,  knowl- 
edge, and  insight,  not  toward  a  revival  of  classical  literature, 
but  to  a  renaissance  of  Christianity.  He  believed,  however, 
that  revolt  from  the  pope  and  the  Church  would  produce  a 
great  disturbance  and  result  in  more  harm  than  good.  He 
preferred  to  trust  in  the  slower  but  surer  effects  of  enlightenment 

1  Thli    majr  be  had  In  English,  published  bf  Scriboer'*  Sou  (f  1.15)  or 
Bmtaso  Vi.aj). 
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and  knowledge.  Popular  supetstitioDS  and  any  undue  regard 
for  the  outward  forms  of  religion  would,  he  argued,  be  outgrown 
and  quietly  disappear  as  mankind  became  more  cultivated. 

To  Erasmus  and  his  many  sympathizeis,  culture,  promoted 
especially  by  classical  studies,  should  be  ttie  chief  agency  in 
religious  reform.  Nevertheless,  just  as  Erasmus  thought  that 
his  dreams  of  a  peaceful  reform  were  to  be  realized,  as  he  saw 
the  friends  and  patKHU  of  literature,  —  Maximilian,  Henry 
VIII,  Francis  I,  —  on  the  thrones  of  Europe,  and  a  bumanist 
pope,  Leo  X,  at  the  head  of  the  Church,  a  very  different  revo- 
lution from  that  which  he  had  planned,  bad  begun  and  waa 
to  embitter  his  declining  years. 

140.  The  grudge  of  Germany  agaiitst  the  papal  court  never 
found  a  more  eloquent  expression  than  in  the  verses  of  its 
greatest  minnesinger,  Walther  von  der  Vogelwcide.  Three 
hundred  years  before  Luther's  time  he  declared  that  the  pope 
was  making  merry  over  the  stupid  Germans.  "  All  their  goods 
will  be  mine,  their  silver  is  flowing  into  my  &r-away  chest; 
their  priests  are  living  on  poultry  and  wine  and  leaving  the  silly 
layman  to  &st."  Similar  sentiments  may  be  foui>d  in  the 
German  writers  of  all  the  following  generations.  Every  one 
of  the  sources  of  discontent  with  the  financial  adminbtration 
of  the  Church  which  the  councils  bad  tried  to  correct*  was 
particularly  apparent  in  Germany.  The  great  German  prel- 
ates, like  the  archbishops  of  Mayence,  Treves,  Cologne,  .and 
Salzburg,  were  each  required  to  contribute  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  gold  guldens  to  the  papal  treasury  upon  having  their 
election  duly  confirmed  by  the  pope;  and  many  thousands 
more  were  expected  from  them  when  they  received  the  pal- 
lium.* The  pope  enjoyed  the  right  to  fill  many  important 
benefices  in  Germany,  and  frequently  appointed  Italians,  who 
drew  the  revenue  without  dreaming  of  performing  any  of  the 
duties  attached  to  the  office.  A  single  person  frequendy  held 
1  See  kbon,  pp.  317-51S.  *  See  abon,  |k  ao^ 
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several  church  offices.  For  example,  eaily  la  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  Archbishop  of  Mayence  was  at  the  same  time 
Archbishop  of  Magdeburg  and  Bishop  of  Halberstodt  In 
some  instances  a  single  person  had  accumulated  over  a  score 
of  benefices. 

It  is  impossible  to  exaggerate  the  impression  of  deep 
and  widespread  discontent  with  the  condition  of  the  Church 
which  one  meets  in  the  writings  of  the  early  uxteenth  century. 
The  whole  Gendan  people,  from  the  rulers  down  to  the 
humblest  tiller  of  the  fields,  felt  themselves  unjusdy  used. 
The  cleigy  were  denounced  as  both  immoral  and  inefficient. 
One  devout  writer  exclaims  that  young  men  are  considered 
quite  good  enough  to  be  priests  to  whom  one  would  not 
intrust  the  care  of  a  cow.  While  the  begging  friars  —  the 
Franciscans,  Dominicans,  and  Augustinians  * — were  scorned 
by  many,  they,  rather  than  the  secular  clergy,  appear  to  have 
carried  on  the  real  religious  work.  It  was  an  Augustinian 
monk,  we  shall  find,  who  preached  the  new  gospel  of  justiiica- 
tioQ  by  l^th. 

Very  few  indeed  thought  of  withdrawing  from  the  Church 
or  of  attempting  to  destroy  the  power  of  the  pope.  All  that 
most  of  the  Gennans  wished  was  that  the  money  which,  on 
one  pretense  or  another,  flowed  toward  Rome  should  be  kept 
at  home,  and  that  the  clergy  should  be  upright,  earnest  men 
who  should  conscientiously  perform  their  religious  duties.  One 
patriotic  writer,  however,  Ulrich  von  Hutten,  was  preaching 
something  very  like  revolution  at  the  same  time  that  Luther 
began  his  attack  on  the  pope. 

Hntten  was  the  son  of  a  poor  knight,  but  early  tired  of  the  muck  T«a 
monotonous  life  of  the  castle  and  determined  to  seek  the  xin-im. 
universities  and  acquaint  himself  with  the  ancient  literatures, 
of  which  so  much  was  being  said.     In  order  to  carry  on  his 
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studies  he  visited  Italy  and  there  formed  a  most  im&vorable 
impression  of  the  papal  court  and  of  the  Italian  churchmen, 
vhom  he  believed  to  be  oppressing  his  beloved  btheiland. 
When  the  Letters  of  Ohsiure  Mm  appeared,  he  was  so 
delighted  with  them  that  he  prepared  a  supplementary  series 
in  which  he  freely  satirized  the  theologians.  Soon  he  began  to 
write  in  Geiman  as  well  as  in  Latin,  in  order  the  more  readily 
to  reach  the  ears  of  the  people.  In  one  of  his  pamphlets 
attacking  the  popes  he  explains  that  he  has  himself  seen  how 
Leo  X  spends  the  money  which  the  Germans  send  him.  A' 
part  goes  to  his  relatives,  a  part  to  maintain  the.  luxurious 
papal  court,  and  a  part  to  worthless  companions  and  attend- 
ants, whose  lives  would  shock  any  honest  Christian, 

In  Germany,  of  all  the  countries  of  Europe,  conditions  were 
such  that  Luther's  appearance  wrought  like  an  electric  shock 
throughout  the  nation,  leaving  no  class  unaffected.  Through- 
out the  land  there  was  discontent  and  a  yearning  for  better- 
ment. Very  various,  to  be  sure,  were  the  particular  longings  of 
the  prince  and  the  scholar,  of  knight,  burgher,  and  peasant; 
but  almost  all  were  ready  to  consider,  at  least,  the  teachings 
of  one  who  presented  to  them  a  new  conception  of  salvation 
which  made  the  old  Church  superfluous. 

General  Reading.  —  'Hieniost  complete  accoant  oE  the  conditions  in 
Geiroanj  before  Luther  U  to  be  found  in  Jahssen,  Hiilory  of  the  Ctr- 
man  Piopli  <Herder,  Vols.  I  and  II,  {6.25).  CambTtdgt  Modirn  Histery 
(The  Macmillan  Compuij,  {375  per  vol.),  Vol.  I,  Chapters  IX  and 
XIX;  Cvaavnov,  History  of  iht  Pafacy  {assVoV  I,  p.  310).  Vol  VI. 
Chapters  I  and  It;  and  Beard,  Martin  iMiher  (P.  Green,  London. 
I1.60),  Chapters  I  and  III,  are  excellent  treatments  of  the  sabject 
For  ErumuB,  see  Euekton's  charming  Draiiieriiu  Eraimiu  (G.  P. 
Potnain's  Sons,  f  1.50},  which  gives  a  consideiable  number  of  hia  letlei» 
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CHAPTER  XXV 
MAKTIH  LUTHER  AND  HIS  SEVOLT  AOAmST  THE  CHURCH 

141.  MartiD  Luther  was  of  peasant  origin.  HU  father  was  Latiwi 
very  poor,  and  was  trying  his  fortune  as  a  miner  near  the  Moc&tton. 
Harz  Mountains  when  his  eldest  son,  Martin,  was  bom  in 
1483.  Martin  sometimes  spoke,  in  later  life,  of  the  poverty 
and  superstitioQ  which  sunounded  him  in  his  childhood ;  of 
how  his  mother  carried  on  her  back  the  wood  for  the  house- 
hold and  told  him  stories  of  a  witch  who  had  made  away  with 
the  village  priest.  The  boy  was  sent  early  to  school,  for  bis 
father  was  determined  that  his  eldest  son  should  be  a  lawyer. 
At  eighteen,  Martin  entered  the  greatest  of  the  north-German 
universities,  at  Erfiirt,  where  he  spent  four  years.  There  he 
became  acquainted  with  some  of  the  young  humanists,  for 
example,  the  onfe  who  is  supposed  to  have  written  a  great 
part  of  the  Letters  of  Obseure  Men.  He  was  interested  in 
the  various  classical  writers,  but  devoted  the  usual  attendon 
to  logic  and  Aristotle. 

Suddenly,  when  he  had  completed  his  college  course  and  Latbn 
was  ready  to  enter  the  law  school,  he  called  his  friends  b«c<im«« 
together  for  one  last  hour  of  pleasure,  and  the  next  morning 
he  led  them  to  the  gate  of  an  Augustinian  monastery,  where 
he  bade  them  farewell  and  turning  his  back  on  the  world 
became  a  mendicant  friar.  That  day,  July  17,  1505,  when 
the  young  master  of  arts,  regardless  of  his  father's  anger  and 
disappointment,  sought  salvation  within  the  walls  of  a  mon- 
astery, was  the  beginning  of  a  religious  experiment  which  had 
momentous  consequences  for  the  world. 

3«7  *-*-• 
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LatMt'i  4i»-       Lnlher  later  declared  that  "  if  ever  a  monk  got  to  heaven 
iaS?  through  monkeiyi"  he  was  assuredly  among  those  who  merited 

salvation.  So  great  was  his  ardor,  so  nervously  anxious  was 
he  to  save  his  soul  by  the  commonly  recognized  means  of 
lasts,  vigils,  prolonged  prayers,  and  a  constant  disregard  of  the 
usual  rules  of  health,  that  be  soon  could  no  longer  sleep.  He 
fell  into  despondency,  and  finally  into  despair.  The  ordinary 
observance  of  the  rules  of  the  monastery,  which  satisfied  most 
of  the  monks,  failed  to  give  htm  peace.  He  felt  that  aven 
if  he  outwardly  did  right  he  could  never  puriiy  all  his 
thoughts  and  desires.  His  experience  led  him  to  conclude 
that  neither  the  Church  nor  the  monastery  provided  any 
device  which  enabled  him  to  keep  his  affections  always  cen- 
tered on  what  he  knew  to  be  holy  and  right.  Therefore  they 
seemed  to  him  to  &il  and  to  leave  him,  at  heart,  a  hopelessly 
corrupt  sinner,  justly  under  God's  condemnation. 
inrtlflutlan  Gradually  a  new  view  of  Christianity  came  to  him.  The  bead 
not  thnmck  of  the  monastery  bade  him  trust  in  God's  goodness  and  mercy 
wocb.'  and  not  to  rely  upon  his  own  "  good  works."     He  began  to 

study  the  writings  of  5t,  Paul  and  of  Augustine^  and  from  them 
was  led  to  conclude  that  man  was  incapable,  in  the  sight  of 
God,  of  any  good  works  whatsoever,  and  could  only  be  saved 
by  &ith  in  God's  promises.  Tliis  gave  him  much  comfort,  but 
it  took  him  years  to  clarify  his  ideas  and  to  reach  the  conclu- 
sion tiiat  the  existing  Church  was  opposed  to  the  idea  of 
jusdfication.  by  faith,  because  it  fostered  what  seemed  to 
him  a  delusive  confidence  in  "good  works."  He  was  thirty* 
seven  years  old  before  he  finally  became  convinced  that  it 
was  his  duty  to  become  the  leader  in  the  destruction  of  the 
old  order. 
Utter  It  was  no  new  thing  for  a  young  monk,  suddenly  cut  off 

tMcbtiiB       &om  the  sunshine  and  hoping  for  speedy  spiritual  peace,  to 
■Urwiwit-     suffer  disappointment  and   &11  mto  gloomy  forebodmgs,  as 
did  Brother  Martin.     He,  however,  having  fought  the  batde 
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thnxigh  to  victory,  was  soon  placed  in  a  position  to  biing 
comfort  to  others  similarly  afflicted  with  doubts  as  to  thdc 
power  to  please  God.  In  150S  be  was  called  to  the  new 
university  which  Frederick  the  Wise,  elector  of  Saxony,  had 
established  at  Wittenberg.  We  Icnow  little  of  his  early  yean 
as  a  professor,  but  he  soon  began  to  lecture  on  the  epistles 
of  Paul  and  to  teach  his  students  the  doctrine  of  justiiicatioD 
by  faith. 

Luther  had  as  yet  no  idea  of  attacking  the  Church,    When,  Latiin'a 
about  1511,  he  journeyed  to  Rome  on  business  of  his  order,  somt. 
be  devoudy  visited  all  the  holy  places  for  the  good  of   his 
soul,  and  was  almost  tempted  to 
wish  that  his  &tber  and  mother 
were  dead,  so  that  he  might  free 
them  from  purgatory  by  his  pious 
observances.    Yet  he  was  shocked 
by    the   impiety   of   the    Italian 
churchmen    and   the    scandalous 
stories  about  popes  Alexander  VI 
and  Julius  II,  the  latter  of  whom 
was  just  then  engaged  io  his  warlike 
expeditions   into   northern  luly. 
The  evidences  of  immorality  on  Lnther 

the  part  of  the  popes  may  well 

have  made  it  easier  for  him  later  to  reach  the  conclusion  that 
the  head  of  the  Church  was  the  chief  enemy  of  religion. 

Before  long  he  began  to  encourage  his  students  to  defend  Lnthw 
his  bvorite  belie&  in  the  debates  in  which  they  took  part.  n«wii^*i 
For  instance,   one  of  the  candidates  for  a  degree,  under  '''■ 

Luther's  inspiration,  attacked  the  old  theology  against  which 
the  humanists  had  been  fighting.  "  It  is  an  error,"  he  says, 
"to  declare  that  no  one  can  become  a  theologian  without 
Aristotle ;  on  the  contrary,  no  one  can  become  a  theologian 
except  it  be  without  him."     Luther  desired  the  students  to 
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Kly  upon  the  Bible,  Paul's  writings  above  all,  and  upon  the 
chorch  &theis,  especially  Augustine,' 

143.  In  October,  1517,  Tetzel,  a  Dominican  monk,  began 
granting  indulgences  in  the  neighborhood  of  Wittenberg,  and 
making  claims  for  them  which  appeared  to  Luther  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  deepest  truths  of  Christianity  as  he 
understood  and  taught  them.  He  therefoie,  in  accordance 
with  the  custom  of  the  time,  wrote  out  a  series  of  ninety-five 
statements  in  regard  to  indulgences.  These  he  posted  on 
the  church  dooi  and  invited  any  one  interested  in  thfc  matter 
to  enter  into  a  discussion  with  him  on  the  subject,  which  be 
believed  was  very  ill  understood.  In  posting  these  theses, 
as  they  were  called,  Luther  did  not  intend  to  attack  the 
Church,  ^nd  had  no  expectation  of  creating  a  sensation. 
The  theses  were  in  Latin  and  addressed  only  to  scholais.  It 
turned  out,  however,  that  every  one,  high  and  low,  learned  and 
unlearned,  was  ready  to  discuss  the  perplexing  theme  of  the 
nature  of  indulgences.  The  theses  were  promptly  translated 
into  German,  printed,  and  scattered  throughout  the  land. 
niMtnnof  In  order  to  understand  the  indulgence,  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  priest  had  the  right  to  forgive  the  sin  of  th« 
truly  contrite  sinner  who  had  duly  confessed  his  evil  deeds.* 
Absolution  freed  the  sinner  from  the  deadly  guilt  which  would 
otherwise  have  dragged  him  down  to  hell,  but  it  did  not  free 
him  fivm  the  penalties  which  God,  or  his  representative,  the 
priest,  might  choose  to  impose  upon  him.  Serious  penances 
bad  eaiher  been  imposed  by  the  Church  for  wrongdoing,  bnt  id 
Luther's  time  the  sinner  who  had  been  absolved  was  chiefly 
afraid  of  the  Eu£Eerings  reserved  for  him  in  puigatory.     It  was 

1  He  writes  exultinglr  to  a  friend :  "  Oui  Uud  of  theology  leigoi  supreme  In 
the  nniv«rsity;  only  one  who  lectures  on  the  Bible,  Augustine,  or  some  real 
Chnrch  filtier,  can  reclion  on  any  UMeaers;  and  Aristotle  sinks  bKier  vid  lower 
nery  day."  In  this  way  he  sought  to  discredit  Peter  Lombard,  Aquinas.  auG  all 
the  writers  who  weie  then  most  popular  In  the  theological  schools.  Walker,  Tht 
X^ftnmalian,  pp.  77-91.  ^Saa  above,  p.  aii-ii>. 
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there  that  his  soul  would  be  purified  by  suffering  and  prepared 
for  heaven.  The  indulgence  was  a  pardon,  usually  granted 
by  the  pope,  through  which  th^  contrite  sinner  escaped  a  part, 
or  all,  of  the  punishment  which  remained  even  after  he  had 
been  absolved.  The  paidon  did  not  therefore  forgive  the 
guilt  of  the  sinner,  for  that  had  necessarily  to  be  removed 
before  the  indulgence  was  granted ;  it  only  removed  or  miti- 
gated the  penalties  which  even  the  forgiven  sinner  would,  with- 
out the  indulgence,  have  expected  to  undergo  in.  purgatory.* 

The  first  indulgences  for  the  dead  had  been  granted  shortly 
before  the  time  of  Luther's  birth.  By  securing  one  of  these, 
the  relatives  or  Mends  of  those  in  purgatory  might  reduce  the 
period  of  torment  which  the  sufferers  had  to  undergo  before 
they  could  be  admitted  to  heaven.  Those  who  were  in  purga- 
tory had,  of  couisei  been  duly  absolved  of  the  guilt  of  their  sins 
before  their  death  \  otherwise  theii  souls  would  have  been  lost 
and  the  indulgence  could  not  advantage  them  in  any  way. 

With  a  view  of  obtaining  funds  from  the  Germans  to  con- 
tinue the  reconstruction  of  the  great  church  of  St  Peter,' 
Leo  X  had  arranged  for  the  extensive  grant  of  indulgences,  both  i 
for  the  living  and  for  the  dead.  The  contribution  for  them 
varied  greatly ;  the  rich  were  required  to  pay  a  considerable 
sum,  while  the  very  poor  were  to  receive  these  pardons  gratis. 
The  representatives  of  the  pope  were  naturally  anxious  to  col- 
lect all  tLe  money  possible,  and  did  their  best  to  induce  every 
one  to  secure  an  indulgence,  either  for  himself  w  for  his 
deceased  friends  in  purgatory.  In  their  zeal  they  made  many 
reckless  claims  for  the  indulgences,  to  which  no  thoughtfiil 
churchman  or  even  layman  could  listen  without  misgivings. 

1  It  Is  a  common  mistake  of  Protestants  to  suppose  that  the  Indutgenca  was 
(orglveness  granted  beforehaod  for  sins  to  be  committed  in  the  futve.  Then  li 
absolutely  do  foundatian  for  this  idea.  A  person  proposing  to  lin  could  not  paH> 
ilhly  tie  contritB  in  the  eyes  of  the  Choich,  and  eveo  if  he  secured  as  indulgence 
it  would,  according  to  the  theotogilans,  hare  been  quite  wortlilBit. 

*  See  ibcn*.  p.  344. 
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Luther  was  not  the  first  to  criticise  the  current  notions  of 
indulgences,  but  his  theses,  owing  to  the  vigor  of  their  lan- 
guage and  the  existing  irritation  of  the  Germans  against  the 
administration  of  the  Church,  first  brought  the  subject  into 
prominence.  He  declared  that  the  indulgence  was  very  unim- 
portant and  that  the  poor  man  would  better  spend  his  money 
for  the  needs  of  his  household.  The  truly  repentant,  be 
argued,  do  not  flee  punishment,  but  bear  it  willingly  in  sign  of 
their  sorrow.  Faith  in  God,  not  the  procurii^  of  pardons, 
brings  forgiveness,  and  every  Christian  who  feels  true  contri- 
tion for  his  sins  will  receive  full  remission  of  the  punishment 
as  well  as  of  the  guilt.  Could  the  pope  know  bow  his  agents 
misled  the  people,  he  would  rather  have  St.  Peter's  bum  to 
ashes  than  build  it  up  with  money  gained  under  &l5e  pre- 
tenses. Then,  Luther  adds,  there'is  danger  that  the  common 
man  will  ask  awkwanl  questions.  For  example,  "  If  the  pope 
releases  souls  from  purgatory  for  money,  why  not  for  charity's 
sake?"  or,  "Since  the  pope  is  rich  as  Croesus,  why  does  he 
not  build  St.  Peter's  with  his  own  money,  instead  of  taking 
that  of  the  poor  man  ?  "  ' 

I43.  The  theses  were  soon  forwarded  to  Rome,  and  a  few 
months  after  they  were  posted  Lather  received  a  summons  to 
appear  at  ^e  papal  court  to  answer  for  his  heretical  asser- 
tions. Luther  still  respected  the  pope  as  the  bead  of  the 
Church,  but  be  had  no  wish  to  risk  his  safety  by  going  to 
Rome.  As  Leo  X  was  anxious  not  to  offend  so  important  a 
person  as  the  elector  of  Saxony,  who  intervened  for  Luther,  he 
did  not  press  the  matter,  and  agreed  that  Luther  should  confer 
with  the  papal  emissaries  in  Germany. 

Brother  Martin  was  induced  to  keep  silence  for  a  time,  but 
was  aroused  again  by  a  great  debate  arranged  at  Leipsic  in 
the  summer  of  I5t9.     Here  Eck,  a  German  theologian  noted 
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for  his  devotion  to  the  pope  and  his  great  skill  in  debate,  chal- 
lenged one  of  Luther's  colleagues,  Caristadt,  to  discuss  pub- 
licly some  of  the  matters  in  which  Luthei  himself  was  especially 
interested.  Luther  therefore  asked  to  be  permitted  to  take  part: 

The  discussion  turned  upon  the  powers  of  the  pope.  Luther,  Thedstat* 
who  had  been  reading  church  history,  declared  that  the  pope  isig.  ' 
had  not  enjoyed  his  supremacy  for  more  than  four  hundred 
years.,  This  statement  was  inaccurate,  bujj  nevertheless,  he 
bad  hit  upon  an  argument  against  the  customs  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  which  has  ever  since  been  constantly  urged 
by  I^tcstants.  They  assert  that  the  mediseval  Church  and 
the  papacy  developed  slowly,  and  that  the  apostles  knew 
iK>thing  of  masses,  indulgences,  purgatory,  and  the  headship 
of  the  Bishop  of  Rome. 

Eck  prompdy  pointed  out  that  Luther's  views  resembled  scktoicM 
those  of  Wycliffc  and  Huss,  which  had  been  condemned  by  >dmit  that 
the  Cotmcil  of  Constance.     Lu&er  was  forced  reluctantly  to  CDutuM 
admit   that   the  council  had  coiulemaed   some   thoroughly  udEnw 
Christian  teachings.     This  was  a  decisive  admission.     Like 
other  Germans,  Luther  had  been  accustomed  to  abhor  Huss 
and  the  Bohemians,  and  to  regard  with  pride  the  great  gen< 
era!  Council  of  Constance,  which  had  been  held  in  Germany 
and  under  the  auspices  of  its  emperor.     He  now  admitted 
that  even  a  general  council  could  err,  and  was  soon  convinced 
"  that  we  are  all  Hussites,  without  knowing  it ;  yes,  Paul  and 
St.  Augustine  were  good  Hussites."    Luther's  public  encounter 
with  a  dbputant  of  European  reputation,  and  the  startling 
admisaons  which  he  was  compelled  to  make,  first  made  him 
realize  that  he  might  become  the  leader  in  an  attack  on  the 
Church.     He  began  to  see  that  a  great  change  and  upheaval 
was  unavoidable. 

144.  As  Luther  became  a  confessed  revolutionist  he  began  Lather  «iia 

'^  °  tbfl  hnTnan- 

to  find  Mends  among  other  revolutionists  and  reformers.     He  tsu  utona 
had  some  ardent  admirers  even  before  the  disputation  at  Leipsic, 
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especially  at  Wittenberg  and  in  the  great  city  of  Nuremberg, 
To  the  humanists,  Luther  seemed  a  natural  ally.  They  might 
not  understand  his  religious  beUefs,  but  they  clearly  saw  that 
he  was  beginning  to  attack  a  class  of  people  that  they  disliked, 
particularly  the  old-foshioned  theologians  who  venerated  Aris- 
totle. He  felt,  moreover,  as  they  did  in  regard  to  the  many 
vices  in  the  Church,  and  was  becoming  suspicious  of  the  begging 
monks,  although  he  was  himself  at  the  head  of  the  Wittenberg 
monastery.  So  those  who  had  defended  Reuchlin  were  now 
ready  to  support  Luther,  to  whom  they  wrote  encouraging 
letters.  Luther's  works  were  published  by  Erasmus'  printer 
at  Basel,  and  sent  to  Italy,  France,  England,  and  Spfun. 

But  Erasmus,  the  mighty  sovereign  of  the  men  of  letters. 
refused  to  take  sides  in  the  controversy.  He  asserted  that 
he  had  not  read  more  than  a  dozen  pages  of  Luther's  writings. 
Although  he  admitted  that  "  the  monarchy  of  the  Roman  high 
priest  was,  in  its  existing  condition,  the  pest  of  Christendom," 
he  believed  that  a  direct  attack  upon  it  wobld  do  no  good. 
Luther,  he  urged,  woukl  belter  be  discreet  and  trust  that 
mankind  would  become  more  intelligent  and  outgrow  their 
false  ideas. 

To  Erasmus,  man  was  capable  of  progress ;  cultivate  him  and 
extend  bis  knowledge,  and  he  would  grow  better  and  better. 
He  was  a  free  agent,  with,  on  the  whole,  upright  tendencies. 
To  Luther,  on  the  other  hand,  man  was  utterly  corrupt,  and 
incapable  of  a  single  righteous  wish  or  deed.  His  will  wus 
enslaved  to  evil,  and  his  only  hope  lay  in  the  recc^ition  of 
his  absolute  inability  to  better  himself,  and  in  a  humble  reliance 
upon  God's  mercy.  By  faith  only,  not  by  conduct,  could  he 
be  saved,  Erasmus  was  willing  to  wait  until  every  one  agreed 
that  the  Church  should  be  reformed.  Luther  had  no  patience 
with  an  institution  which  seemed  to  him  to  be  leading  souk  to 
destruction  by  inducing  men  to  rely  upon  their  good  works. 
Both  men  realized  that  they  could  not  agree.     For  a  time 
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they  expressed  respect  for  each  other,  but  at  last  they  became 
involved  in  a  bitter  controversy  in  which  they  gave  up  all  pre- 
tense to  friendship.  Erasmus  declared  that  Luther,  by  scorn* 
ing  good  works  and  declaring  that  no  one  could  do  right,  had 
made  his  followers  indifferent  to  their  conduct,  and  that  those 
who  accepted  Luther's  teachings  straightway  became  pert,  rude 
fellows,  who  would  not  take  off  their  hats  to  him  on  the  street. 

Ulrich  von  Hutten,  on  the  other  hand,  warmly  espoused  mnehTog 
Luther's  cause  as  that  of  a  German  patriot  and  an  opponent .  nponHi 
of  Roman  tyranny,  intrigue,  and  oppression,     "  Let  us  defend  oun. 
our  freedom,"  he  wrote,  "  and  liberate  the  long  enslaved  father- 
land.   We  have  God  on  our  side,  and  if  God  be  with  us,  who 
can  be  against  us?  "      Hutten  enlisted  ^^  interest  of  some  of 
the  other  knights,  who  offered  to  defend  Luther  should  the 
churchmen  attack  him,  and  invited  him  to  take  refuge  in  their 
castles. 

I45.  Thus  encouraged,  Luthei,  who  gave  way  at  times  to  his  Laumtai^ 
naturally  violent  disposition,  became  threatening,  and  suggested  unfufi. 
that  the  civil  power  should  punish  the  churchmen  and  force  them 
to  refonn  their  conduct.  "  We  punish  thieves  with  the  gallows, 
bandits  with  the  sword,  heretics  with  fire ;  why  should  we  not, 
with  for  greater  propriety,  attack  with  every  kind  of  weapon 
these  very  masters  of  perdition,  the  cardinals,  popes,  and  the 
whole  mob  in  the  Roman  Sodom?"  "The  die  is  cast,"  he 
writes  to  a  friend ;  "  1  despise  Rome's  wrath  as  I  do  her  favor ; 
I  will  have  no  reconciliation  or  intercourse  with  her  in  all  time 
to  come.  Let  her  condemn  and  bum  my  writings.  I  will,  if 
fire  can  be  found,  publicly  condemn  and  bum  the  whole  papal 
law." 

Hutten  and  I-uther  vied  with  one  another  during  the  year  Loun'iud 
1 520  in  attacking  the  pope  and  his  representatives.    They  both  >vpa>ltotbt 
possessed  a  tine  command  of  the  German  language,  and  they  pMpto. 
were  fired  by  a  common  hatred  of  Rome.    Hutten  had  little  or 
none  of  Luther's  religious  fervor,  but  he  could  not  find  colors 
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too  dark  in  which  to  picture  to  his  countrymcD  the  greed  of 
the  papal  cuiia,  which  he  described  as  a  vast  den,  to  which 
everything  was  dragged  which  could  be  filched  from  the 
Germans.  Of  Luther's  popular  pamphlets,  the  first  really 
famous  one  was  his  Address  to  the  German  Nobility,  in  which 
be  calls  upon  the  tuIcis  of  Germany,  especially  the  knights, 
to  reform  the  abuses  themselves,  since  he  believed  that  it  was 
vain  to  wait  for  the  Church  to  do  so. 

He  explains  that  there  are  three  walls  behind  which  the 
papacy  bad  been  wont  to  take  refuge  when  any  one  proposed 
to  remedy  its  abuses.  There  was,  first,  the  claim  tliat  the 
clergy  formed  a  separate  class,  superior  even  to  the  dvil 
rulers,  who  might  not  punish  a  chtzrchman,  no  matter  how 
bad  he  was.  Secondly,  the  pope  claimed  to  be  superior  to 
a  council,  so  that  even  the  representatives  of  the  Church 
might  not  correct  him.  And,  lastly,  the  pope  assumed  the 
sole  right  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the  Scriptures ;  conse- 
quently he  could  not  be  refuted  by  arguments  from  the  Bible. 
Thus  the  pope  had  stolen  the  three  rods  with  which  he  might 
have  been  punished.  Luther  claimed  to  cast  down  these 
defenses  by  denying,  to  begin  with,  that  there  was  anything 
especially  sacred  about  a  clergyman  except  the  duties  which 
he  had  been  designated  to  perform.  If  he  did  not  attend  to 
his  work  he  might  be  deprived  of  his  office  at  any  moment, 
just  as  one  would  turn  off  an  incompetent  Uulor  or  former, 
and  in  that  case  he  became  a  simple  layman  again.  Luther 
claimed  that  it  was  the  right  and  duty  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment to  punish  a  churchman  who  does  wrong  just  as  if 
he  were  the  humblest  layman.  When  this  first  wall  was 
destroyed  the  others  would  fall  easily  enough,  for  the  domi- 
nant position  of  the  clergy  was  the  very  comer  stone  of 
the  medisval  Church.' 
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The  pamphlet  closes  with  a.  long  list  of  evils  which  must  be  Lntbsr  ad*^ 
done  &way  with  before  Germatiy  can  become  prosperous.  mw«uu 
Lather  saw  that  his  view  of  religion  really  implied  a  social  itiarat. 
revolution.    He  advocated   reducing  the  monasteries   to  a 
tenth  of  their  number  and  permitting  those  who  were  dis- 
appointed in  the  good  they  got  from  living  in  them  freely  to 
leave.    He  would  not  have  them  prisons,  but  hospitals  and 
reluges  for  the  soul-sick.     He  points  out  the  evils  of  pilgrim- 
ages and  of  the  numerous  church  holidays,  which  inteifeic 
with  daily  work.     The  clergy,  fae  urged,  should  be  permitted  to 
marry  and  hare  ^milies  like  other  cidzens.    The  universities 
should  be  reformed,  and  "  the  accursed  heathen,  Aiistode," 
should  lie  cast  out  from  them. 

It  should  be  noted  that  Luther  appeals  to  the  authorities 
not  in  the  name  of  religion  chiefly,  but  in  that  of  public  order 
and  prosperity.  He  says  that  the  money  of  the  Germans  flies 
feathei-light  over  the  Alps  to  Italy,  but  it  suddenly  becomes 
like  lead  when  there  is  a  question  of  its  coming  back.  He 
diowed  himself  a  master  of  v^rcus  language,  'and  his  denun- 
ciadons  of  the  clergy  and  the  Church  resounded  hke  a  trumpet 
call  in  the  ears  of  his  countrymen. 

Luther  had  said  little  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  in  LBtbn 
his  Address  to  the  German  Nobility,  but  within  three  or  four  uciumbui 
months  he  issued  a  second  work,  in  which  he  sought  to  over-   ui  aatr 
throw  the  whole  system  of  the  sacraments,  as  it  had  been  UDf^g/ur 
taught  by  Peter  Lombard  and  the  theologians  of  the  thirteenth 
century.'     Four  of  the  seven  sacraments  —  ordination,  mar- 
riage, confirmation,  and  extreme  unction  —  he  rejected  alto- 
gether.    He  completely  revised  the  conception  of  the  Mass, 
or  the  Lord's  Supper.     He  stripped  the  priest  of  his  singular 
powers  by  denying  that  be  performed  the  miracle  of  transub- 

1  See  above,  f{  Si-Si.  The  two  gist  vdtIu  of  Lutbet,  here  mentiMied,  u 
irQ  19  his  Frtedom  a/ tin  Chriniatt.  in  vhich  he  eiplaini  his  own  doctrine  verj 
■ImplrimiT  be  fouDd  translated  In  Wac«  sod  Badihelm,Z,iiti(r'i/'riii«r7  Wtrkt. 
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Btantiadon  or  offered  a  sacrifice  for  the  living  and  the  dead 
when  he  ofBciated  at  the  Lord's  Supper,  The  priest  was,  in 
his  eyes,  only  a  minister,  in  the  Protestant  sense  of  the  word, 
one  of  whose  chief  functions  was  preocliing. 

146.  Luther  had  long  expected  to  be  excomnmnicated.  But 
it  was  not  until  late  in  1520  that  his  advetsaiy,  Eck,  urived 
in  Germany  with  a  papal  bull  condemning  many  of  Luther's 
assertions  as  heretical  and  giving  him  sixty  days  in  which  to 
recant.  Should  he  &il  to  come  to  himself  within  that  time, 
be  and  all  who  adhered  to  or  favored  him  were  to  be  excom- 
municated, and  any  place  which  harbored  him  should  &11 
nnder  the  interdict.  Now,  since  the  highest  power  in  Chris- 
tendom had  pronounced  Luther  a  heretic,  he  should  unhesi- 
tatingly have  been  delivered  up  by  the  Gennan  authorities. 
But  no  one  thought  of  arresting  him. 
Tiw  GnuB  The  bull  irritated  the  German  princes ;  whether  they  Uked 
niBctut  u  Luther  or  not,  they  decidedly  disliked  to  have  the  pope  issuing 
Souaiaiut  commands  to  them.  Then  it  appeared  to  them  very  un&ir 
that  Luther's  personal  enemy  should  have  been  intrusted  with 
the  publication  of  the  bull.  Even  the  princes  and  universities 
that  were  most  friendly  to  the  pope  published  the  bull  with  great 
reluctance.  The  students  of  Erfurt  and  Leipdc  pursued  Eck 
with  pointed  allusions  to  Pharisees  and  devil's  emissaries.  In 
many  cases  the  boll  was  ignored  altogether.  Luther's  own  sov- 
ereign, the  elector  of  Saxonyi  while  no  convert  to  the  new 
views,  was  anxious  that  Luther's  case  should  be  fairly  consid- 
ered, and  continued  to  protect  him.  One  mif^ty  prince,  bow- 
ever,  the  young  emperor  Charles  V,  promptly  aiid  willingly 
published  the  bull ;  not,  however,  as  emperor,  but  as  mler  of 
the  Austrian  dominions  and  of  the  Netherlands.  Luther's 
works  were  burned  at  Louvfun,  Mayence,  and  Cologne,  the 
strongholds  of  the  old  theology. 
LntiuT  aaflM  "  Hard  it  is,"  Luther  exclaimed, "  to  be  forced  to  contradict 
amp«iw.        all  the  prelates  and  princes,  but  there  is  no  other  way  to 
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escape  hell  and  God's  anger."  Never  had  one  man  so  unre- 
servedly declared  war  upon  pietty  much  the  whole  consecrated 
order  of  things.  As  one  power  arrayed  against  an  equal,  the 
Wittenbei^  professor  opposed  himself  to  pope  and  emperor, 
giving  back  curse  for  curse  and  f^ot  for  fagot.  ,  His  students 
were  summoned  to  witness  "  the  pious,  religious  spectacle," 
when  he  cast  Leo's  bull  on  the  fire,  along  with  the  canon  law 
and  one  of  the  books  of  scholastic  theology  which  he  most 
disliked. 

Never  was  the  temptation  so  great  for  Luther  to  encourage  Enttn'ipiu 
a  violent  demolition  of  the  old  structure  of  the  Church  as  at  mniiau 
this  time.  Huttcn  was  bent  upon  the  speedy  carrying  out  of  of  tusou 
the  revolution  which  both  he  and  Luther  were  forwarding  by 
their  powerful  writings,  Hutten  had  taken  refuge  in  the  castle  of 
the  leader  of  the  German  knights,  Franz  von  Sickingen,  who 
be  believed  would  be  an  admirable  military  commander  in  the 
coming  contest  for  truth  and  liberty.  Hutten  frankly  proposed 
to  the  young  emperor  that  the  papacy  should  be  abolished,  that 
the  property  of  the  Church  should  be  confiscated,  and  that 
ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred  of  the  clergy  should  be  dispensed 
with  as  superfluous.  In  this  way  Germany  would  be  freed,  he 
argued,  from  the  control  of  the  "  parsons  "  and  fix)m  their  cor- 
ruption. From  the  vast  proceeds  of  the  confiscation  the  state 
mi^t  be  strengthened  and  an  army  of  knights  might  be  main- 
tained for  the  defense  of  the  empire. 

PuUic  opinion  appeared  ready  for  a  revolution.     "  I  am  Tiew*  of  tb* 
pretty  &miliar  with  the  history  of  this  German  nation,"  Hauun 
^     .  -,,,,,,,  1-  on  P"Mle 

Leos  representative,  Aleander,  remarked;  "I  know  their  past  ap^Jnin 

heresies,  councils,  and  schians,  but  never  were  affairs  so 
serious  before.  Compared  with  present  conditions,  the  strug- 
gle between  Henry  IV  and  Gregory  VII  was  as  violets  and 
roses. . . .  These  mad  dt^  arc  now  well  equipped  with  knowl- 
edge and  arms ;  they  boast  that  they  are  no  longer  ignorant 
brutes  like  their  i»edecessors ;  they  cWm  that  Italy  has  lost 
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the  monopoly  of  the  sciences  and  that  the  Tiber  now  flows 
into  the  Rhine,"     "Nine-tenths  of  the  Germans,"  he  calcu- 
lated, "are  shouting  'Luther,'  and  the  other  tenth  goes  so  &r 
at  least  as  '  Death  to  the  Roman  cuiia.'  " 
istktc'i  Luther  was  too  frequently  reckless  and  violent  in  his  writ- 

tow«ra  ■  ings.  He  often  said  that  bloodshed  could  not  be  avoided  when 
utionofUi  it  should  please  God  to  visit  his  judgments  upon  the  stiff- 
necked  and  perverse  generation  of  "Romanists,"  as  the  Ger- 
mans contemptuously  called  the  supporters  of  the  pope.  Yet 
he  always  discouraged  precipitate  reform.  He  was  reluctant 
to  make  changes,  except  in  belief.  He  held  that  so  long  as 
an  institution  did  not  mislead,  it  did  no  harm.  He  was,  in 
short,  no  fanatic  at  heart.  The  pope  had  established  himself 
without  force,  so  would  he  be  crushed  by  God's  word  without 
force.  This,  we  may  assume,  was  Luther's  most  profound  con- 
viction, even  in  the  first  period  of  enthusiasm  and  confidence. 
He  perhaps  never  fiilly  realized  how  different  Hutten's  ideas 
were  from  his  own,  for  the  poet  knigbt  died  while  still  a  young 
man.  And  as  for  Franz  von  Sickingen,  Luther  soon  learned 
to  execrate  the  ruthless,  worldly  soldier  who  brought  discredit 
by  his  violence  upon  the  cause  of  reform. 
Cb«riMT'«  I47-  Among  the  enemies  of  the  German  reformers  none 
utb/wi^'  ^^'^s  more  important  than  the  young  emperor.  It  was  toward 
ntomun.  the  end  of  the  year  rjio  that  Charles  came  to  Germany  for 
the  first  time.  After  being  crowned  king  of  the  Romans  at 
Aix-la-Chapelle,  he  assumed,  with  the  pope's  consent,  the  title 
of  emperor  elect,  as  his  grandfather  Maximilian  had  done.  He 
then  moved  on  to  the  town  of  Worms,  where  he  was  to  hold 
his  first  diet  and  face  the  German  situation. 

Although  scarcely  more  than  a  boy  in  years,  Charles  had 
already  begun  to  take  life  very  seriously.  He  bad  decided 
that  Spain,  not  Germany,  was  to  be  the  bulwark  and  citadel  of 
all  his  realms.  Like  the  more  enlightened  of  his  Spanish  sub- 
jects, he  realized  the  need  of  reforming  the  Church,  but  be  had 
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no  sympathy  whatever  with  any  change  of  doctrine.  He  pro- 
3x>scd  to  live  and  die  a  devout  Catholic  of  the  old  type,  such 
as  his  orthodox  ancestors  tiad  been.  He  felt,  moreover,  that 
he  must  maintain  the  same  religion  in  all  parts  of  his  hetero- 
geneous dominions.  If  he  should  pennit  the  Germans  to  declare 
their  independence  of  the  Church,  the  next  stepwould  be  fbi 
them  to  claim  that  they  had  a  right  to  regulate  their  government 
legardless  of  their  emperor. 

Upon  arriving  at  Wonns  the  case  of  Luther  was  at  once  forced  Lntiw  m 
npon  Charies'  attention  by  the  assiduous  papal  representative,  aitttx 
Aleander,  who  was  indefatigable  in  urging  him  to  outlaw  the 
heretic  without  further  delay.  While  Charles  seemed  con- 
vinced of  Luther's  guilt,  he  could  not  proceed  against  him  with- 
out serious  danger.  The  monk  had  become  a  national  hero 
and  had  the  support  of  the  powerful  elector  of  Saxony.  Other 
princes,  who  had  ordinarily  no  wish  to  protect  a  heretic,  felt 
that  Luther's  denunciation  of  the  evils  in  the  Church  and  of 
the  actions  of  the  pope  was  very  gratifying.  After  much 
discussion  it  was  finally  arranged,  to  the  great  disgust  of  the 
zealous  Aleander,  that  Luther  should  be  summoned  to  Worms 
and  be  given  an  opportunity  to  6ice  the  German  nadon  and 
the  emperor,  and  to  declare  plainly  whether  he  was  the  author 
of  the  heretical  books  ascribed  to  him,  and  whether  he  still 
adhered  to  the  doctrines  which  the  pope  had  declared  wrong. 

The  emperor  accordingly  wrote  the  "honorable  and  re- 
spected "  Luther  a  very  polite  letter,  ordering  him  to  appear 
at  Worms  and  granting  him  a  safe-conduct  thither.  Luther 
said,  on  receiving  the  summons,  that  if  he  was  going  tp  Worms 
merely  to  retract,  he  m^ht  better  stay  in  Wittenberg,  where 
he  could,  if  he  would,  abjure  his  errors  quite  as  well  as  on  the 
Rhine.  I^  on  the  other  hand,  the  emperor  wished  him  to 
come  to  Worms  in  order  that  he  might  be  put  to  death,  he 
was  quite  ready  to  go,  "for,  with  Christ's  help,  I  will  not 
flee  and  leave  the  Word  in  the  lurch.     My  revocation  will  be 
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ia  this  wise :  '  Earlier  I  said  that  the  pope  waa  God's  vicat ; 
now  I  revoke  and  say,  the  pope  is  Christ's  enemy  and  an 
envoy  of  the  devil.' " 

148.  Luther  accordingly  set  out  for  Worms  accompanied 
by  the  imperial  herald.  He  enjoyed  a.  triumphal  progress 
through  the  various  places  on  his  way  arid  preached  repeat- 
edly, in  spite  of  the  £ict  that  he  was  an  excommunicated 
heredc.  He  found  the  diet  in  a  great  state  of  commotion. 
The  papal  representative  was  the  object  of  daily  insults,  and 
Hutten  and  Sickingen  talked  of  scattering  Luther's  eoemles 
by  a  sally  from  the  neighboring  casde  of  Ebemburg. 
«i«  It  was  not  proposed  to  give  Luther  an  opportunity  to  defend 
his  belief  before  the  diet.  When  be  appeared  before  "em- 
peror and  empire,"  he  was  simply  asked  if  a  pile  of  his  Latin 
and  German  works  were  really  his,  and,  if  so,  whether  he 
revoked  what  he  had  said  in  them.  To  the  first  quesdoQ  the 
monk  replied  in  a  low  voice  that  he  had  written  these  and 
more.  As  to  the  second  question,  which  involved  the  wel&re 
of  the  soul  and  the  Word  of  God,  he  asked  that  he  might  have 
a  little  while  to  consider. 

The  following  day,  in  a  Latin  address  which  he  repeated  in 
German,  he  admitted  that  he  had  been  overviolent  in  his 
attacks  upon  his  opponents;  but  he  said  that  no  one  could 
deny  that,  through  the  popes'  decrees,  the  consciences  of 
feithfiil  Christians  had  been  miserably  ensnared  and  tor- 
mented, and  their  goods  and  possessions,  especially  in  G^- 
many,  devoured.  Should  he  recant  those  things  which  he  had 
said  ag^st  the  pope's  conduct  he  would  only  strengthen  the 
papal  tyranny  and  give  an  opportunity  for  new  usurpations. 
If,  however,  adequate  arguments  against  bis  position  coukl  be 
found  in  the  Scriptures,  he  would  gladly  and  willingly  recant. 
He  could  not,  however,  accept  the  decision  either  of  pope  or 
of  council,  since  both,  he  believed,  had  made  mistakes  and 
contradicted  themselves.    "  I  must,"  he  concluded, "  allow  mj 
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E  to  be  controlled  by  God's  Word.    Recant  I  can  not 
and  will  not,  for  it  is  hazardous  and  dishonorable  to  act  against 

There   was  now  nothing  for   the  emperor  to  do  but  to  The 
outlaw   Luther,  who  had  denied   the  binding  character  of  uwtoMt- 
the  commands  of  the  head  of  the  Church  and  of  the  highest 
Christian   tribunal,   a  general  council.     His  argument  that 
the  Scriptures   sustained   htm   in  his  revolt  could   not  be 
considered  by  the  diet.* 

Aleander  was  accordingly  assigned  the  agreeable  duty  of  TbsBOictai 
drafting  the  &mous  Edict  of  Wonns.  This  document  declared 
Luther  an  outlaw  on  the  following  grounds :  that  he  disturbed 
the  recognized  number  and  celebration  of  the  sacraments, 
impeached  the  regulations  in  regard  to  marriage,  scorned  and 
vilified  the  pope,  despised  the  priesthood  and  stirred  up  the 
laity  to  dip  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  clergy,  denied  free 
will,  taught  licentiousness^  despised  authority,  advocated  a 
brutish  existence,  and  was  a  menace  to  Church  and  State 
alike.  Every  one  was  forbidden  to  give  the  heretic  food, 
drink,  or  shelter,  and  required  to  seize  him  and  deliver  him  to 
the  emperor. 

Moreover,  the  decree  provides  that  "  no  one  shall  dare  to 
buy,  sell,  read,  preserve,  copy,  print,  or  cause  to  be  copied  or 
printed  any  books  of  the  aforesaid  Martin  Luther,  condemned 
by  our  holy  father  the  pope,  as  aforesaid,  or  any  other  writings 
in  German  or  I^tin  hitherto  composed  by  him,  since  they  are 
foul,  noxious,  suspected,  and  published  by  a  notorious  and 
stiff-necked  heretic.  Neither  shall  any  one  dare  to  afhrm  his 
opinions,  or  proclaim,  defend,  or  advance  them  in  any  other 

1  It  must  be  lemetDbend  that  it  wu  the  emperor's  bu^neu  to  ei«ute  the 
bv,  not  to  diAciui  its  propriety  vlth  the  accused.  la  the  same  way  novfadays, 
ihonld  a  man  convicted,  for  example,  of  higaniy  lugo  that  he  believed  it  Scrip- 
tural to  have  two  wiTEs,  the  court  would  refuse  to  listen  to  his  aiKuments  and 
wonld  aenteuce  him  to  the  penalljr  Imposed  by  bw,  In  ipite  of  the  fact  that  tlM 
priioir  beliavad  that  he  bad  committed  no  wn)n(. 
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iivf  that  human  ingenuity  can  invent, —  notwithstanding  that 
he  may  have  put  some  good  into  his  writings  in  order  to 
deceive  the  simple  man." ' 

For  the  last  time  the  empire  had  recognized  its  obUgatioQ 
to  carry  out  the  decrees  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  "I  am 
becoming  ashamed  of  my  fatherland,"  Hutten  cried.  So  gen- 
eral was  the  disapproval  of  the  edict  that  few  were  willing  to 
pay  any  attention  to  it.  Charles  immediately  left  Germany, 
and  for  nearly  ten  years  was  occupied  outside  It  with  the 
government  of  Sp'kin  and  a  succession  of  wars. 

General  SeadinE.  ^Bbard,  Martin  Luther  (see  above,  p.  386),  b 
probably  the  best  account  in  English  of  Loiher  before  his  relirement  to 
the  Wartburgj  Kostlin,  Lift  ef  luthtr  (Scribner'a  Sons,  11.50),  1« 
excellent.  An  account  of  Luther  and  Hutten  b]r  a  learned  Raman 
Catholic  writer  ma]f  be  found  in  Jahssen,  Hitlary  of  the  Gtrmait 
Petpli  <seo  above,  p.  3S6},  Vol.  Ill;  Crbichtoh,  History  ef  tkt 
Papacy  (see  above,  p.  Jio),  Vol.  VI;  Chapten  III  and  V  are  deTOted 
to  Lutber  and  the  diet  of  Worms. 
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COUfiSB  OP  THE  PBOTESTANT  REVOLT  IK  GESHAITT 
1521-1666 

149.   As  Luther  neared  Eisenach  upon  his  way  home  from  Luthorberin* 
Worms  he  was  seized,  by  a  band  of  men  and  conducted  to  the  imiod  oi  tut 
Wartburg,  a  castle  belonging  to  the  elector  of  Saxony,     Here  w»rtbSe.* 
be  was  concealed  until  any  danger  from  the  action  of  the 
emperor  or  diet  should  pass  by.     His  chief  occupation  during 
sei'Cral  months  of  hiding  was  to  begin  a  new  translation  of 
the  Bible  into  German.     He  had  finished  the  New  Testament 
before  he  left  the  Wartburg  in  March,  1522, 

Up  to  this  time,  German  editions  of  the  Scriptures,  while 
not  uncommon,  were  poor  and  obscure.  Luther's  task  was  a 
difficult  one.  He  said  with  truth  that  "  translation  is  not  an 
art  to  be  practiced  by  every  one ;  it  demands  a  right  pious, 
true,  industrious,  reverent.  Christian,  scholarly,  experienced, 
and  well-trained  mind."  He  had  studied  Greek  for  only  two 
or  three  years,  and  he  knew  far  less  Hebrew  than  Greek. 
Moreover,  there  was  no  generally  accepted  form  of  the  German 
language  of  which  he  could  make  use.  Each  region  had  its 
peculiar  dialect  which  seemed  outlandish  to  the  neighboring 
district. 

He  was  anxious  above  all  that  the  Bible  should  be  put  into  Lotbei'* 

BlUs  tbe 

language  that  would  seem  perfectly  clear  and  natural  to  the  J^'^K'ia 
common  folk.     So  he  went  about  asking  the  mothers  and  goatrn 
children  and  the  laborers  questions  which  might  draw  out  the 
expression  that  he  was  looking  for.     It  sometimes  took  him 
two  or  three  weeks  to  find  the  right  word.     But  so  well  did 
405 
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he  do  his  work  that  his  Bible  may  be  regarded  as  a  great  land- 
mark in  the  history  of  the  Geiman  language.  It  was  the  lirst 
book  of  any  importance  written  in  modem  Gemian,  and  it  has 
furnished  an  impeiishable  standard  for  the  language. 

Previous  to  1518  there  had  been  very  few  books  or  pamphlets 
printed  in  German.  The  translation  of  the  Bible  into  language 
so  simple  that  even  the  unlearned  might  profit  by  It  was  only 
one  of  the  signs  of  a  general  effort  to  awaken  the  minds  of 
the  common  people.  Luther's  friends  and  enemies  also  com- 
menced to  write  for  the  great  German  public  in  its  own  lan- 
guage. The  common  man  began  to  raise  his  voice,  to  the 
scandal  of  the  learned. 

Hundreds  of  pamphlets,  satires,  and  pictorial  caricatures  have 
come  down  to  us  which  indicate  that  the  religious  and  other 
questions  of  the  day  were  often  treated  in  somewhat  the  same 
spirit  in  which  our  comic  papers  deal  with  political  problems 
and  discussions  now.  We  find,  for  instance,  a  correspondence 
between  Leo  X  and  the  devil,  and  a  witty  dialogue  between 
Franz  von  Sickingcn  and  St.  Peter  at  the  gate  of  heaven.  In 
the  latter  Peter  confesses  that  he  has  never  heard  of  the  right 
"  to  loose  and  to  bind,"  of  which  his  successors  say  so  much. 
He  refiises  to  discuss  military  matters  with  Sickingen,  but  calls 
in  St.  George,  who  is  supposed  to  be  conversant  with  the  art  of 
war.  In  another  satire,  a  vacation  visit  of  St.  Peter  to  the  earth 
is  described.  He  is  roughly  treated,  especially  by  the  soldiers 
at  an  inn,  and  hastens  back  to  heaven  with  a  sad  tale  of  the 
evil  plight  of  Germany,  of  how  badly  children  are  brought  up, 
and  how  unreliable  the  servants  are.' 

150.  Hitherto  there  had  been  a  great  deal  of  talk  of  reform, 
but  as  yet  nothing  had  actually  been  done.  There  was  no 
sharp  line  drawn  between  the  different  classes  of  reformers. 
All  agreed  that  something  should  be  done  to  better  the  Church, 
few  realized  how  divergent  were  the  real  ends  in  view.    The 

1  Sat  Rtadingi,  Chapter  XXVL 
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princes  listened  to  Luther  because  they  hoped  to  control  the 
churchmea  and  their  property  and  check  the  outflow  of  money 
to  Rome.  The  knights,  under  Sickingen,  hated  the  princes, 
of  whose  increasing  power  they  were  jealous.  Their  idea  of 
"righteousness"  involved  the  destruction  of  the  existing  rulers 
and  the  exaltation  of  their  own  class.  The  peasants  heard 
Luther  gladly  because  he  seemed  to  furnish  new  proofs  of  the 
injustice  of  the  dues  which  they  paid  to  their  lords.  The 
higher  clergy  were  bent  upon  escaping  the  papal  control,  and 
the  lower  clergy  wished  to  have  tbeir  marriages  sanctioned. 
It  is  clear  that  religious  motives  must  have  been  ofteu  subor- 
dinated to  other  interests. 

Disappointment  and  chagrin  awaited  Luther  when  each  of 
the  various  parties  began  to  carry  out  its. particular  notions  of 
reform.  His  doctrines  were  misunderstood,  distorted,  and 
dbhonored.  He  sometimes  was  driven  to  doubt  if  his  belief 
in  justification  by  £iith  were  not  after  all  a  terrible  mistake. 
His  first  shock  came  from  Wittenberg. 

While  Luther  was  still  at  the  Wartburg,  Carlstadt,  one  of  his  cuiitadt 
colleagues  in  the  university,  became  convinced  that  the  monks  biukiDKop 
and  nuns  ought  to  leave  their  cloisters  and  marry  like  other  taHM. 
people.  This  was  a  serious  proposition  for  two  reasons.  In 
the  first  place,  those  who  deserted  the  cloister  were  violating 
an  oath  which  they  had  voluntarily  taken ;  in  the  second  place, 
if  the  monasteries  were  broken  up  the  problem  would  present 
itself  of  the  disposal  of  the  property,  which  had  been  given 
tO'them  by  pious  persons  for  the  good  of  their  souls,  and  with 
the  expectation  that  the  monks  would  give  the  donors  the 
benefit  of  their  prayers.  Nevertheless,  the  monks  began  to 
leave  Luther's  own  monastery,  and  the  students  and  citizens 
to  tear  down  the  images  of.  the  saints  in  the  churches.  The 
Lord's  Supper  was  no  longer  celebrated  in  the  form  of  the 
Mass,  since  that  was  declared  to  be  an  idolatrous  worshiping 
of  the  bread  snd  wine.    Then  Carlstadt  reached  the  conclusion 
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that  all  learning  was  superfluous,  foT  the  Scriptur«  said 
plainly  that  God  had  concealed  himself  from  the  wise  and 
revealed  the  tnith  unto  babes.  He  astonished  the  trades- 
people by  consulting  them  in  regard  to  obscure  passages  in 
the  Bible.  The  school  at  Wittenberg  was  turned  into  a  bake- 
shop.  The  students,  who  had  been  attracted  to  the  university 
Irom  all  parts  of  Germany,  began  to  return  home,  and  the 
professors  prepared  to  emigrate, 
tstber  When  the  news  of  these  events  reached  Luther,  he  left  bis 

winanMrt      concealment,  regardless  of  the  danger,,and  returned  toWitten- 
hii  piu  of       berg.     Here  he  preached  a  aeries  of  vigorous  sermons  in  which 
'  he  pleaded  for  moderation  and  reason.    With  some  of  the 

changes  advocated  by  Cartstadt  he  sympathized.  He  would, 
for  instance,  have  done  away  with  the  adoration  of  the  host 
and  the  celebration  of  private  masses.  On  the  other  hand,  he 
disapproved  of  the  disorderly  breaking  up  of  the  monasteries, 
although  he  held  that  those  who  had  accepted  the  doctrine  of 
justification  by  &ith  might  layaside  their  cowls, since  they  had 
taken  their  vows  when  they  were  under  the  misapprehension 
that  they  could  save  themselves  by  good  works.  Those  who 
remained  in  the  monasteries  were  not,  moreover,  to  beg 
any  longer,  but  should  earn  an  honest  livelihood, 
tather  Luther  felt  that  all  changes  in  religious  practices  should  be 

patiuiee  ud  made  by  the  government ;  it  should  not  be  left  to  "  Mr.  Every- 
body "  {Herr  Omrus)  to  determine  what  should  be  rejected  and 
what  retained.  If  the  authorities  refused  to  act,  then  there 
was  nothing  to  do  but  to  be  patient  and  use  one's  influencefor 
good.  "Teach,  speak,  write,  and  preach  that  the  ordinances 
of  man  are  naught.  Advise  that  no  one  shall  any  more  become 
a  priest,  monk,  or  nun,  and  that  those  who  occupy  such  posi- 
tions shall  leave  them.  Give  no  more  money  for  papal  privi- 
leges, candles,  bells,  votive  tablets,  and  churches,  but  say  that 
a  Christian  life  consists  in  faith  and  love.  Let  us  keep  this  up 
for  two  years  and  you  will  see  where  pope,  bidiop,  monks, 
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ntms,  and  all  the  hocus-pocus  of  the  papal  government  wilt 
be ;  it  will  vanish  away  like  smoke."  God,  Luther  urged,  has 
left  us  free  to  choose  whether  we  shall  marry,  become  monks, 
&Bt,  confess,  or  place  images  in  the  churches.  These  things 
are  not  vital  to  salvation,  and  each  may  do  what  seems  to  him 
to  be  helpful  in  his  particular  case. 

Luther's  plan  of  moderation  was,  however,  wholly  imprac-   l^ , 

ticable.  The  enthusiasm  of  those  who  rejected  the  old  views  is^im. 
led  to  a  whole-hearted  repudiation  of  everything  which  sug- 
gested their  former  beliefs.  Few  could  look  with  forbearance 
upon  the  symbols  and  practices  of  a  form  of  religion  which 
they  had  learned  to  despise.  Moreover,  many  who  had*  no 
deep  religious  feelings  delighted  in  joinii^  in  the  destruction 
of  the  paintings,  stained  glass,  and  statues  in  the  churches, 
simply  from  a  love  of  disorder. 

iSi-    Luther  was  soon  to  realize  that  a  peaceful  revolution  Ftuitdii 

was  out  of  the  question.     His  knightly  adherents,  Hutten  and  atuekitbe 
^  „.  ■  .  ,      ^  ,    .        ,.  ,.  ,       Aicbblitaop 

Franz  von  Sickingen,  were  the  nrst  to  brmg  discredit  upon  the  01  Tiem. 

religious  movement  by  their  violence.     In  the  autumn  of  1 5 1 3 

Sickingen  declared  war  upon  his  neighbor,  the  Archbishop  of 

Treves,  in  order  to  make  a  beginning  in  the  knights'  proposed 

attack  upon  the  princes  in  general.     He  promised  the  people 

of  Treves  "  to  free  them  from  the  heavy,  unchristian  yoke  of 

the  parsons  and  to  lead  them  into  evangelical  liberty."     He 

had  already  abolished  the  Mass  in  his  castle  and  given  shelter 

to  some  of  Luther's  followers.    But  Franz,  in  undertaking  to  put 

the  gospel,  as  he  understood  it,  in  practice  by  arms,  had  other 

than  religious  motives.     His  admiration  of  Luther  probably 

bad  but  little  to  do  with  his  anxiety  to  put  down  a  hated 

ecclesiastical  prince  and  seize  his  property. 

The  Archbishop  of  Treves  proved  himself  a  sagacious  mili-  owMdm- 

tary  commander  and  gained  the  support  of  his  subjects.     Franz   ^'^^''^ 

was  forced  to  retire  to  his  casUe,  where  he  was  besieged  by  the  the  pimcu. 

neighboring  elector  of  the  Palatinate  aod  the  landgrave  of 
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Hesse,  a  friend  of  Luther's.    The  walls  of  the  stronghold  were 
battered  down  by  the  "unchristian  cannonading,"  and  the 
"  executor  of  righteousness,"  as  Franz  was  called,  was  fatally 
DMtb  of  injured  by  a  falling  beam.     A  few  months  later,  Hutten  died, 

sicfiDEen  a  miserable  fugitive  in  Switzerland.  A  confederation  of  the 
'  knights,  of  which  Sickingen  liad  been  the  head,  aroused  the 
apprehension  of  the  princes,  who  gathered  sufficient  forces  to 
destroy  more  than  twenty  of  the  kn^hts'  castles.  So  Hutten's 
great  plan  for  restoring  the  knights  to  their  former  influence 
came  to  a  sad  and  sudden  end.  It  is  clear  that  these  men 
had  little  in  common  with  Luther ;  yet  they  talked  much  of 
evaftgelical  reform,  and  he  was  naturally  blamed  for  their  mis- 
deeds. Those  who  adhered  to  the  old  Church  now  felt  that 
they  had  conclusive  proof  that  heresy  led  to  anarchy;  and 
since  it  threatened  the  civil  government  as  well  as  the  Church, 
they  urged  that  it  should  be  put  down  with  fire  and  sword. 
H&ariiBYT  152.   While  Luther  was  in  the  Wartburg,  the  cultured  and 

■rti  deeds  of  worldly  Leo  X  had  died  and  had  been  succeeded  by  a 
devout  professor  of  theology,  who  had  once  been  Charles  V'a 
tutor.  The  new  pope,  Hadrian  VI,  was  honest  and  simple, 
and  a  well-known  advocate  of  reform  without  change  of  belief. 
He  believed  that  the  German  revolt  was  a  divine  judgment 
called  down  by  the  wickedness  of  men,  especially  of  the  priests 
and  prelates.  He  freely  confessed,  through  his  legate,  in  a 
meeting  of  the  German  diet  at  Nuremberg,  that  the  popes 
,  had  been  perhaps  the  most  conspicuous  sinners.  "  We  well 
know  that  for  many  years  the  most  scandalous  things  have 
happened  in  this  holy  see  [of  Rome],  —  abuses  in  spiritual 
matters,  violations  of  the  canons, —  that,  in  short,  everything 
has  been  just  the  opposite  of  what  it  should  have  been.  What 
wonder,  then,  if  the  disease  has  spread  from  the  head  to  the 
members,  from  the  popes  to  the  lower  clergy.  We  clergymen 
have  all  strayed  from  the  right  path,  and  fo/  a  long  time  there 
has  been  no  one  of  us  righteous,  no,  not  one." 
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In  spite  of  this  honest  confes^on,  Hadrian  was  unwilling  to  1 
listen  to  the  grievances  of  the  Germans  until  they  had  put  down  otLBUMrT' 
Luther  and  his  heresies.  He  vas,  the  pope  declared,  a  woisc 
foe  to  Christendom  than  the  Turk.  There  could  be  nothing 
fouler  or  more  disgraceful  than  Luther's  teachings.  He  sought 
to  overthrow  the  very  basis  of  religion  and  morality.  He  was 
like  Mohammed,  but  worse,  for  he  would  have  the  consecrated 
monks  and  nuns  many.  Nothing  would  be  securely  estab- 
lished among  men  if  every  presamptuous  upstart  should  insist 
that  he  had  the  right  to  overturn  everything  which  had  been 
firmly  established  for  centuries  and  by  saints  and  sages. 

The  diet  was  much  gratified  by  the  pope's  frank  avowal  of  niiotianol 
the  sins  of  his  predecessors,  in  which  it  heartily  conctirred.  It  Manrntais, 
was  glad  that  the  pope  was  going  to  begin  his  reform  at  home, 
but  it  strenuously  refiised  to  order  the  enforcement  of  the  Edict 
of  Worms  for  fear  of  stirring  up  new  troubles.  The  Germans 
were  too  generally  convinced  that  they  were  suffering  from  the 
oppression  of  the  Roman  curia  to  permit  Luther  to  be  injured. 
His  arrest  woukl  seem  an  attack  upon  the  fteedom  of  gospel 
teaching  and  a  defence  of  the  old  system ;  it  might  even  lead 
to  civil  war.  So  the  diet  advised  that  a  Christian  council  be 
summoned  in  Germany  to  be  made  up  of  laymen  as  well  as 
clei^ymen,  who  should  be  chained  to  speak  their  opinions 
freely  and  say,  not  what  was  pleasant,  but  what  was  true. 
In  the  meantime,  only  the  pure  gospel  should  be  preached 
according  to  the  teaching  of  the  Christian  Church.  As  to  the 
complaint  of  the  pope  that  the  monks  had  deserted  their  monas- 
teries and  the  priests  taken  wives,  tbesft  were  not  matters  with 
which  the  civil  authority  had  anything  to  do.  As  the  elector 
of  Saxony  observed,  he  paid  no  attention  to  the  monks 
when  they  ran  into  the  monastery,  and  he  saw  no  reason  for 
noticing  when  they  ran  out.  Luther's  books  were,  however, 
to  be  no  longer  published,  and  learned  men  were  to  admonish 
the  erring  preachers,     Luther,  himself,  was  to  hold  hb  peace. 
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This  doubtless  gives  a  &ir  idea  of  public  opinion  in  Germany. 
It  is  noteworthy  that  Luther  did  not  seem  to  the  diet  to  be  a 
very  discreet  person  and  it  showed  no  particular  respect  for  him. 

153.  Poor  Hadrian  speedily  died,  worn  out  with  the  vain 
effort  to  correct  the  abuses  close  at  home.  He  was  followed 
by  Clement  VII,  a  member  of  the  house  of  Medici,  less  gifted 
but  not  less  worldly  than  T^o  X.  A  new  diet,  called  in  1514, 
adhered  to  the  policy  of  its  predecessor.  It  was  far  from 
approving  of  Luther,  but  it  placed  no  effective  barrier  in  the 
way  of  his  work. 

The  papal  legate,  realizing  the  hopelessness  of  inducing  all 
the  members  of  the  diet  to  cooperate  with  him  in  bringing 
the  country  once  more  under  the  pope's  control,  called 
together  at  Regensburg  a  certain  number  of  rulers  whom 
he  believed  to  be  rather  more  favorably  disposed  toward  the 
pope  than  their  fellows.  Among  these  were  Charles  V's 
brother,  Ferdinand,  Duke  of  Austria,  the  two  dukes  of  Bavaria, 
the  archbishops  of  Salzburg  and  of  Trent,  and  the  bishops  of 
Bambei^,  Speyer,  Strasburg,  etc.  By  means  of  certain  con- 
cessions on  the  part  of  the  pope,  he  induced  all  these  to  unite 
in  opposing  the  Lutheran  heresy.  The  chief  concession  was 
ft  reform  decree  which  provided  that  only  authorized  preachers 
should  be  tolerated,  and  that  these  should  base  their  teaching 
on  the  works  of  the  four  great  church  fathers,  Ambrose, 
Jerome,  Augustine,  and  Gregory  the  Great,  The  clergy  were 
to  be  subjected  to  careful  discipline ;  there  was  to  be  no  more 
financial  oppression  and  no  unseemly  payments  demanded 
for  performing  the  church  services.  Abuses  arising  from  the 
granting  of  indulgences  were  to  be  remedied  and  the  excessive 
number  of  holidays  reduced. 

This  agreement  of  Regensburg  is  of  great  importance,  for  it 
served  to  separate  Germany  into  two  camps.  Austria,  Bavaria, 
and  the  great  ecclesiastical  states  in  the  south  definitely  took 
sides  with  the  pope  agsunst  Luther,  and  to  this  day  they  still 
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remain  Catholic  countries.     In  the  north,  on  the  other  hand, 

it  became  more  and  more  apparent  that  the  princes  proposed 

to  secede  Irom  the  Catholic  Church.     Moreover,  the  skillful 

diplomacy  of  the  papal  legate  was  really  the  beginning  of  a 

reformation  of  the  old  Church  in  Germany.     Many  of  the  BsiianiBsot 

abuses  were  done  away  with,  and  the  demand  for  reform,  witbistht 

.     ,        .       ,         .  ....  ,        .       UthaUc 

without  revolution  in  doctnne  and   mstitutions,  was  thereby  chnich. 

gratified.'    A  German  Bible   for  Catholic  readers  was  soon 

issued,  and  a  new  religious  literature   grew  up  designed  to 

prove  the  truth   of  the  belie&  sanctioned  by  the  Roman 

Catholic  Church  and  to  spiritualize  its  institutions  and  rites. 

154.   In  1535  theconservativepaTty,whowererranUyafiaid  Latk«'tia*k 
of  Lather,  received  a  new  and  terrible  proof,  as  it  seemed  to  tka  frimctt 
them,  of  the  noxious  influence  of  his  teachings.    The  peas-  Hrmto 
ants  rose,  in  the  name  of  "God's  jtistice,"  to  avenge  their  theMwoti 
wrongs  and  establish  their  rights.     Luther  was  not  respon^ble 
for  the  civil  war  which  ensued,  but  he  had  certainly  helped  to 
Btit  up  discontent.     He  had  asserted  that,  owm^  to  the  habit  of 
foreclosing  small  mortgages,  "any  one  with  a  hundred  gnldens 
could  gobble  up  a  peasant  a  year."    The  German  feudal  lords  he 
had  declared  to  be  hangmen,  who  knew  only  how  to  swindle  the 
poor  man.    "  Such  fellows  were  formerly  called  rascals,  but  now 
must  we  call  them  'Christian  and  revered  princes.'"     Wise 
rulers  are  rare  indeed  :  "  they  are  usually  either  great  fools  or 
the  worst  rogues  on  earth."     Vet  in  spite  of  his  harsh  talk 
about  the  princes,  Luther  really  relied  upon  them  to  forward 
his  movement,  and  he  justly  claimed  that  he  had  greatly 
increased  their  power  by  destroying  the  authority  of  the  pope 
and  subjecting  the  clergy  in  all  things  to  the  government. 

Some  of  the  demands  of  the  peasants  were  perfectly  rea-   TbtAamudi 
sonable.     The  most  popular  expression  of  their  needs  was  the  uiuintiw 
dignified  "Twelve  Articles."  *    In  these  they  claimed  that  the  AiticiM.' 

'  See  below,  {  167.    • 

■  The  "Tweln  Article*'  aa.J  hb  foond  In   TraMtlaHaiU  and  S^rMi, 
VoL  II,  No.  6. 
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ffible  did  not  sanction  many  of  the  dues  which  the  knds 
denumded  of  them,  and  that  as  Christians  they  should  no  Icmger 
be  held  as  serfs.  They  were  willing  to  pay  all  the  old  and  well- 
established  dues,  but  they  asked  to  be  properly  remunerated  for 
extra  services  demanded  by  the  lord.  They  thought  too  that 
each  community  should  have  the  right  freely  to  choose  its  own 
pastor  and  to  dismiss  him  if  he  proved  negligent  or  inefiicient. 
fffjaj.  of  Much  more  radical  demands  came  from  the  working  classes 

uaa  ^  in  the  towns,  who  in  some  cases  joined  the  country  people  in 
their  revolt.  The  articles  drawn  up  in  the  town  of  Heilbronn, 
for  example,  give  a  good  idea  of  the  sources  of  discontent. 
The  church  property  was  to  be  confiscated  and  used  for  the 
good  of  the  community,  except  in  so  &r  as  it  was  necessary  to 
support  the  pastors  chosen  by  the  people.  The  clergy  and 
nobility  were  to  be  deprived  of  all  their  privileges  and  powers, 
so  that  they  could  no  longer  oppress  the  poor  man, 
ntkernnce*  There  were,  moreover,  leaders  who  were  Still  more  violent, 
lentto  who  proposed  to  kill  the  "  godless  "  priests  and  nobles.    Hun- 

PTrtt,  dreds  of  castles  and  monasteries  were  destroyed  by  the  frantic 

peasantry,  and  some  of  the  nobility  were  murdered  with  shock- 
ing cruelty.  Luther  tried  to  induce  the  peasants,  widi  whom, 
as  the  son  of  a  peasant,  he  was  at  first  inclined  to  sympathize, 
to  remain  quiet ;  but  when  his  warnings  proved  vain,  be 
attacked  the  rebels  violently.  He  declared  that  they  were 
guilty  of  the  most  fearfiil  crimes,  for  which  they  deserved  death 
of  both  body  and  soul  many  times  over.  They  bad  broken 
their  allegiance,  they  had  wantonly  plundered  and  robbed 
castles  and  monasteries,  and  lastly,  they  had  tried  to  cloak  their 
dreadfiil  sins  with  excuses  from  the  Gospel.  He  therefore  urged 
the  government  to  put  down  the  insurrection.  "  Have  no  pity 
on  the  poor  folk ;  stab,  smite,  throttle,  who  can  I " 
ktpauknt  Luther's  advice  was  followed  with  terrible  hteralness  by  the 
)«a  with  German  rulers,  and  the  nobility  took  fearful  revenge  for  the  dep- 
'  redations  of  the  peasants.     In  the  summer  of  1525  the  chief 
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leader  of  the  peasants  was  defeated  and  killed,  and  it  is  esti- 
mated that  ten  thousand  peasants  were  put  to  death,  many  with 
the  utmost  cruelty.  Few  rulers  or  lords  introduced  any 
reforms,  and  the  misfortuaes  due  to  the  destruction  of  prop- 
erty and  to  the  desp^r  of  the  peasants  cannot  be  imagined. 
The  people  concluded  that  the  new  gospel  was  not  for  them, 
and  talked  of  Luther  as  "Dr.  Liigner,"  i.e.,  liar.  The  old 
exactions  of  the  lords  of  the  manors  were  in  no  way  lightened, 
and  the  situation  of  the  peasants  for  centuries  following  the 
great  revolt  was  worse  rather  than  better. 

155.   The  terror  inspired  by  the  peasant  war  led  to  new  otboHc  ind 
.         '      ,  '  ^  ■    ,  ,  ...  PntMUnt 

measures  against   further   attempts    to  change   the   religious  niivntoltu 

beliefe  of  the  land.     The  League  of  Dessau  was  fonned  among  ptinou. 

some  of  the  leading  rulers  of  central  and  northern  Germany,  to 

stamp  out "  the  accursed  Lutheran  sect."    The  union  included 

Luther's  arch  enemy,  Duke  George  of  Saxony,  the  electors 

of  Brandenburg  and  Mayence,  and  two  princes  of  Brunswick. 

The  rumor  that  the  emperor,  who  had  been  kept  busy  for 

some  years  by  his  wars  with  Francis  I,  was  planning  to  come 

to  Germany  in  order  to  root  out  the  growing  heresy,  led  the 

few  princes  who  openly  fiivored  Lather  to  unite  also.     Among 

these  the  chief  were  the  new  elector  of  Saxony,  John  Frederick, 

and  Philip,  landgrave  of  Hesse.    TTiese  two  proved  themselves 

the  most  ardent  and  conspicuous  defenders  of  the  Protestant 

feith  in  Germany. 

A  new  war,  in  which  Francis  and  the  pope  sided  against  Tbadimx 

the  emperor,  prevented  Charles  from  turning  his  attention  to  to  t^indi-' 

Germany,  and  he  accordingly  gave  up  the  idea  of  enforcing  tie  iimt  to 

the  Edict  of  Worms  against  the  Lutherans.     Since  there  was  tbeiBUsion 

no  one  who  could  decide  the  religious  question  for  all  the  |eeu,  isi». 

rulers,  the  diet  of  Speyer  (1526)  determined  that,  pending 

the  meeting  of  a  general  council,  each  ruler,  and  each  knight 

and  town  owing  immediate  allegiance  to  the  emperor,  should 

decide  individually  what  particular  form  of  religion  should 
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prevail  in  his  realm.  Each  prince  was  "  so  to  live,  reign,  and 
conduct  himself  as  he  would  be  willing  to  answer  before  God 
and  His  Imperial  Majesty."  For  the  moment,  then,  the  vari- 
ous German  governments  were  left  to  detemiine  the  religion 
of  their  subjects. 

Yet  all  still  hoped  that  one  religion  might  ultimately  be 
agreed  upon.  Luther  trusted  that  all  Christians  would  some- 
time accept  the  new  gospel.  He  was  willing  that  the  bishops 
should  be  retained,  and  even  that  the  pope  should  still  be 
regarded  as  a  sort  of  presiding  officer  in  the  Church.  As 
for  his  enemies,  they  were  equally  confident  that  the  heretics 
would  in  time  be  suppressed  as  they  had  always  been  in  the 
past,  and  that  harmony  would  thus  be  restored.  Neither 
party  was  right;  for  the  decision  of  the  diet  of  Speyer  was 
destined  to  become  a  permanent  arrangement,  and  Germany 
remained  divided  between  different  religious  faiths. 

1  New  sects  opposed  to  the  old  Church  had  begun  to  appear. 

the  Zwingli,  a  Swiss  reformer,  was  gaining  many  followers,  and  the 
Anabaptists  were  rousing  Luther's  apprehensions  by  their  radical 
plansfbrdoingaway  with  the  Catholic  religion.  As  the  emperor 
found  himself  able  for  a  moment  to  attend  to  German  affairs 
he  bade  the  diet,  again  meeting  at  Speyer  in  1539,  to  order 
the  enforcement  of  the  edict  against  the  heretics.  No  one 
was  to  preach  against  the  Mass  and  no  one  was  to  be  prevented 
from  attending  it  freely. 

This  meant  that  the  "  Evangelical  "  princes  would  be  forced 
to  restore  the  most  characteristic  Catholic  ceremony.  As  they 
formed  only  a  minority  in  the  diet,  all  that  they  could  do  was 
to  draw  up  ^protest,  signed  by  John  Frederick,  Philip  of  Hesse, 
and  fourteen  of  the  imperial  towns  (Strasburg,  Nuremberg, 
Ulm,  etc.).  In  this  they  claimed  that  the  majority  had  no 
right  to  abrogate  the  edict  of  the  former  diet  of  Speyer  for 
that  had  passed  unanimously  and  all  had  solemnly  pledged 
themselves  to  observe  the  agreement.    They  therefore  appealed 
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to  the  empeior  and  a  future  coancQ  against  the  tynmny  of  the 

majority.*     Those  who  signed  this  appeal  were  called  from 

their  action  Protestantt.     Thus  originated  the  name  which - 

came  to  be  generally  applied  to  those  who  do  not  accept  the 

rule  and  teachings  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 

156.  Since  the  diet  at  Worms  the  emperor  had  resided  in  pnuntiosi 

„ ,  "^     ,   ,  . ,     ,      lot  ui  di«t 

Spain,  busied  with  a  succession  of  wars  earned  on  with  the  oiAapbarg. 

lung  of  France.  It  will  be  remembered  that  both  Charles 
and  Francis  claimed  Milan  and  the  duchy  of  Burgundy,  and 
they  sometimes  drew  the  pope  into  their  conflicts.*  But  in 
1550  the  emperor  found  himself  at  peace  for  the  moment 
and  held  a  brilliant  diet  of  his  German  subjects  at  Augsburg 
in  the  hope  of  settling  the  religious  problem,  which,  how- 
ever, he  understood  very  imperfectly.  He  ordered  the  Prot- 
estants to  draw  up  a  statement  of  exactly  what  they  believed, 
which  should  serve  as  a  basis  for  discussion.  Melanchthon, 
Luther's  most  famous  friend  and  colleague,  who  was  noted 
for  his  great  learning  and  moderation,  was  intrusted  with  the 
delicate  task. 

The  Augsbure  Confession,  as  his  declaration  was  called,  is  n*  lan- 

bniff  Coo- 
an  historical  document  of  great  importance  for  the  student  of  tauioD. 

the  Protestant  revolt.*  Melanchthon's  gentle  and  conciliatory 
disposition  led  him  to  make  the  differences  between  his  belief 
and  that  of  the  old  Church  seem  as  few  and  slight  as  possible. 
He  showed  that  both  parties  held  the  same  fiindamental  views 
of  Christianity.  The  Protestants,  however,  defended  their 
rejection  of  a  number  of  the  practices  of  the  Roman  Catho- 
lics, such  as  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy  and  the  observance  of 

1  The  Protest  of  Speyet  is  to  be  had  In  English  In  the  HistoHta!  Lti^iU 
puUlshed  \n  the  Croier  Tlwological  Seminary,  Chester,  Pa. 

<  For  the  niceeuiTe  vara  betmeo  Charts  and  Francis  and  the  terribls  sack 
of  Rome  In  ija;,  see  Johnsno,  Eunft  in  iht  SixitaUi  Cmimry,  pp.  r7»-i;s 
and  1S1-T9;. 

*  tl  is  ttill  accepted  as  the  crMd  of  the  Lutheran  ChortJL  Copies  of  it  In 
English  DBf  be  procuied  from  the  Luthetaa  Publication  Soctetj,  Philadelphia, 
for  ten  oentl  each. 
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&st  days.  There  was  little  or  nothing  in  the  Augsburg  Con- 
fession concerning  the  organizatioD  of  the  Church. 

cbaiiMT'i  Certain  theolMnans,  some  of  whom,  like  Eck,  had  been  loud 
Atutnpt  at  o        ' 

pccifloUui.  in  their  denunciations  of  Luther,  were  ordered  by  the  emperor 
to  prepare  a  refutation  of  the  Protestant  views.  The  state- 
ment of  the  Catholics  admitted  that  a  number  of  MelanchthoD's 
positions  were  perfectly  orthodox;  but  the  portion  pf  the 
Augsburg  Confession  which  dealt  with  the  practical  reforms 
introduced  by  the  Protestants  was  rejected  altogether.  Charles 
declared  the  Catholic  statement  to  be  "Christian  and  judi- 
cious" and  commanded  the  Protestants  to  accept  it.  They 
were  to  cease  troubling  the  Catholics  and  were  to  give  back  all 
the  monasteries  and  church  property  which  they  had  seized. 
The  emperor  agreed  to  urge  the  pope  to  call  a  council  to  meet 
within  a  year.  This,  he  hoped,  would  be  able  to  settle  all 
differences  and  reform  the  Chnrcb  according  to  the  views  of 
the  Catholics, 
pnpeuoi  I57>   It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail  the  progress  of 

iim  up  to  u«  Protestantism  in  Germany  during  the  quarter  of  a  century  suc- 
AB^bori,  ceeding  the  diet  of  Augsburg.  Enough  has  been  said  to  show 
'*"■  the  character  of  the  revolt  and  the  divergent  views  taken  by  the 

Germati  princes  and  people.  For  ten  years  after  the  emperor 
left  Augsburg  he  was  kept  busy  in  southern  Europe  by  new 
wars ;  and  in  order  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Protestants, 
he  was  forced  to  let  them  go  their  own  way.  Meanwhile  the 
number  of  rulers  who  accepted  Luther's  teachings  gradually 
increased.  Finally  there  was  a  brief  war  between  Charies 
and  the  Protestant  princes,  but  the  origin  of  the  conflict  was 
mainly  political  rather  than  religious.  It  occurred  to  the  youth- 
ful Maurice,  Duke  of  Saxony,  that  by  aiding  the  emperor  against 
the  Protestants  he  might  find  a  good  excuse  for  dispossessing 
his  Protestant  relative,  John  Frederick,  of  his  electorate.  There 
was  but  little  fighting  done.  Charles  V  brought  his  Spanish 
soldiers  into  Germany  and  captured  both  John  Frederick  and 
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his  ally,  Philip  of  Hesse,  the  chief  leaders  of  the  Lutheran 
cause,  whom  he  kept  prisoners  for  several  years.' 

This  episode  did  not  check  the  progress  of  Protestantism.  Th«  pwc«  of 
Maurice,  who  had  been  granted  John  Frederick's  electorate, 
soon  turned  about  and  allied  himself  with  the  Protestants. 
The  king  of  France  promised  them  help  against  his  enemy,  the 
emperor,  and  Charles  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  preliminary 
peace  with  the  Protestants.  Three  years  later,  in  1555,  the 
religious  Peace  of  Augsbui^  was  ratified.  Its  provisions  are 
memorable.  Each  German  prince  and  each  town  and  knight 
immediately  under  the  emperor  was  to  be  at  liberty  to  make 
a  choice  between  the  beliefs  of  the  venerable  Catholic  Church 
and  those  embodied  in  the  Augsburg  Confession,  If,  however, 
an  ecclesiastical  prince  —  an  archbishop,  bishop,  or  abbot  — 
declared  himself  a  Protestant,  he  must  surrender  his  posses- 
sions to  the  Church.  Every  one  was  either  to  conform  to  the 
religious  practices  of  his  particular  state,  or  emigrate. 

This  religious  peace  in  no  way  established  freedom  of  con-  ThsrriiKipii 

science,  except  for  the  rulers.    Their  power,  it  must  be  noted,  gDnmnmit 

vboaU  flaWr- 
was  greatly  increased,  Inasmuch  as  they  were  given  the  con-  minatiw 

trol  of  religious  as  well  as  of  secular  matters.  This  arrange-  inb&u. 
ment  which  permitted  the  ruler  to  determine  the  religion  of 
his  realm  was  natural,  and  perhaps  inevitable,  in  those  days. 
The  Church  and  the  civil  government  had  been  closely  asso- 
ciated with  one  another  for  centuries.  No  one  as  yet  dreamed 
that  every  individual,  so  long  as  he  did  not  violate  the  law  of 
■  the  land,  might  safely  be  left  quite  free  to  believe  what  he 
would  and  to  practice  any  religious  rites  which  afforded  him 
help  and  comfort 

There  were  two  noteworthy  weaknesses  in  the  Peace  of  weatuuM 
Augsburg  which  were  destined  to  make  trouble.  In  the  first  tiAasibuc 
place,  only  one  group  of  Protestants  was  included  in  it.    The 
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DOW  numerous  followeis  of  the  French  reformer,  Calvin,  and 
of  the  Swiss  refoimer,  Zwingli,  who  were  hated  alike  by  Catho- 
lic and  Lutheran,  were  not  recognized.  Every  German  had 
to  be  either  a  Catholic  or  a  Lutheran  in  order  to  bftolerated. 
In  the  second  place,  the  clause  which  decreed  that  ecclesias- 
tical princes  converted  to  Protestantism  should  surrender  their 
property  could  not  be  enforced,  for  there  was  no  One  to  see 
to  its  execution. 
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CHAPTER  XXVII 
THE  ntOTESTjUTT  BBVOLT  m  SWITZKEUnS  ABD 

■nouuro 

158.  For  at  least  a  century  after  Luther's  death  the  great 
issue  between  Catholics  and  Protestants  dominates  the  history 
of  aJl  the  countries  with  which  we  have  to  do,  except  Italy  and 
Spain,  where  Protestantism  never  took  permanent  root  In 
Switzerland,  England,  France,  and  Holland  the  revolt  against 
the  medisTai  Church  produced  profound  changes,  which  must 
be  understood  in  order  to  follow  the  later  dcvelopmeDt  of  these 
countries. 

We  turn  first  to  Switzerland,  lying  in  the  midst  of  the  great  Mctaoftb* 
chain  of  the  Alps  which  extends  from  the  Mediterranean  to  tM*T»tiaa. 
Vienna.  During  the  Middle  Ages,  the  region  destined  to 
be  included  in  the  Swiss  Confederation  fonned  a  part  of  the 
empire,  and  was  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the  rest  of 
southern  Germany.  As  early  as  the  thirteenth  century  the 
three  "forest"  cantons  on  the  shores  of  the  winding  lake  of 
Lucerne  had  fonned  a  union  to  protect  their  liberties  against 
the  encroachments  of  their  neighbors,  the  Hapsburgs.  It  was 
about  this  tiny  nucleus  that  Switzerland  gradually  consolidaied. 
In  1315  the  cantons  gained  their  first  great  victoiy  over  the 
Hapsburgs  at  Motgarten  and  thereupon  solemnly  renewed 
their  league.  This  was  soon  joined  by  Lucerne  and  the  free 
imperial  towns  of  Zurich  and  Berne.  By  brave  fighting  the 
Swiss  were  aWc  to  frustrate  the  renewed  efforts  of  the  Haps- 
burgs to  subjugate  them.    Later,  when  a  still  more  formidable 
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enemy,  Charles  the  Bold,  undertook  to  conquer  them  they 
put  his  armies  to  rout  at  Granson  and  Murten  (1476).' 

Various  districts  in  the  neighboriiood  successively  joined  the 
Swiss  union,  and  even  the  region  lying  on  the  Italian  slopes  of 
the  Alps  was  brought  uuder  its  control.  Gradually  the  bonds 
between  the  members  of  the   union  and  the  empire  were 


Tlie  Swim  Confeaerttkm 


broken.  They  were  recognized  as  being  no  more  than  "  rela- 
tives" of  the  empire;  in  1499  they  were  finally  freed  from 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  emperor,  and  Switzerland  became  a 
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pnctically  independent  country.    Although  the  original  union  ^ 

had  been  made  up  of  German-speaking  people,  considerable  A 

districts  had  been  annexed  in  which  Italian  or  French  was  y 

spoken.'  The  Swiss  did  not,  therefore,  form  a  compact,  well-  r^  ff^  / 
defined  nation,  and  for  some  centuries  their  confederation  vms'-^i^  ^ 
weak  and  ill-oiganized.  \J 

159.    In  Switzerland  the  leader  of  the  revolt  against  the   Zwli^ 
Church  was   Zwingli,  who  was  a  year  younger  than  Luther  iMdaOi 


I  prosperous,  however,  and  the  boy  had  the  best  educa-  CHivk 
tion  which  could  be  obtained,  at  Basel  and  Vienna.  His 
later  discontent  with  the  old  Church  came  not  through  spir- 
iluat  wrestlings  in  the  monastery,  but  from  the  study  of  the 
classics  and  of  the  Greek  New  TestamenL  Zwingli  had 
become  a  priest  and  settled  at  the  fiunous  monastery  of 
Einsiedeln  near  the  lake  of  Zurich,  lliis  was  the  center 
of  pi^irimages  on  account  of  a  wonder-working  image  id  the 
cell  of  St.  Meiniad.  "  Here,"  he  says,  "  I  began  to  preach 
the  Gospel  of  Christ  in  the  year  1516,  before  any  one  in  my 
locality  had  so  much  as  beard  the  name  of  Luther." 

Three  years  later  he  was  called  to  an  influential  position  as  ZwiniU 


preacher  in  the  cathedral  of  Zurich,  and  there  bis  great  work  the  abB«M 
began.  Through  his  efforts  a  Dominican  who  was  preaching  udtbctrane 
indulgences  was  expelled  from  the  country.  He  then  began  to 
denounce  the  abuses  in  the  Church  as  well  as  the  shameless 
traffic  in  soldiers,  which  he  had  long  regarded  as  a  blot  upon 
his  country's  honor.*  The  pope  had  found  the  help  of  the 
Swiss   troops  indispensable,  and  had  granted  annuities  and 

1  This  cooditlqp  has  not  changed ;  all  Swiss  bws  are  still  pnchinMd  ta  thi«a 

1  Switzerland  had  made  a  bn^ess,  ever  since  the  time  when  Charles  VIII  of 
France  Invaded  Italf,  o(  supplying  troops  of  mercenaries  to  fi^t  for  others, 
espedallr  for  Prance  and  the  pope.  It  was  the  Swiss  who  gained  the  tattle  of 
Harlgnana  for  Fiands  I,  and  Swiss  foards  maj  stUl  be  seen  In  the  pope^ 
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lucrative  positions  in  the  Church  to  influential  Swiss,  who  wete 
expected  to  work  in  his  interest.  So,  from  the  first,  Zwii^li 
was  led  to  combine  with  his  religious  refonn  a  political  refbnn 
which  should  put  the  cantons  on  better  terms  with  one  another 
and  prevent  the  destruction  of  their  young  men  in  wars  in 
which  they  had  no  possible  interest.  A  new  demand  of  the 
pope  for  troops  in  15  a  r  led  ZwingU  to  attack  him  and  his 
^commissioners.  "  How  appropriate,"  he  exclaims,  "  that  they 
should  have  red  hats  and  cloaks  I  If  we  shake  them,  crowns 
and  ducats  fall  out.  If  we  wring  them,  out  runs  the  blood  of 
your  sons  and  brothers  and  Others  and  good  friends."  ^ 

Such  talk  soon  began  to  arouse  comment,  and  the  old  forest 
cantons  were  for  a  violent  suppression  of  the  new  teacher,  but 
the  town  council  of  Zurich  stanchly  supported  their  priest. 
Zwingli  then  began  to  attack  fasts  and  the  celibacy  of  the 
clergy.  In  1523  he  prepared  a  complete  statement  of  his 
belief,  in  the  form  of  sixty-seven  theses.  In  these  he  main- 
tained that  Christ  was  the  only  high  priest  and  that  the  Gospel 
did  not  gain  its  sanction  from  the  authority  of  the  Church. 
He  denied  the  existence  of  pui^tory  and  rejected  those 
practices  of  the  Church  which  Xjither  had  already  set  aside. 
Since  no  one  presented  himself  to  refute  Zwingli,  the  town 
council  ratified  his  conclusions  and  so  withdrew  from  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  next  year  the  Mass,  proces- 
%vxx%,  and  the  images  of  the  saints  were  aboUshed ;  the  shrines 
were  opened  and  the  relics  buried. 

Some  other  towns  followed  Zurich's  example ;  but  the  original 
cantons  about  the  lake  of  Lucerne,  which  feared  that  they 
might  lose  the  great  influence  that,  in  spite  of  their  small 
size,  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed,  were  ready  tQ  fight  for  the 
old  &ith.  The  first  armed  collision,  half  political  and  half 
religious,  between   the  Swiss  Protestants  and  Catholics  took 
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place  at  Kappel  in  153 1,  and  Zwingli  fell  in  the  battle.  The 
various  cantons  and  towns  never  came  to  an  agreement  in  reli- 
gious matters,  and  Switzeiland  is  still  part  Catholic  and  part 
FiotestanL 

The  chief  importance  for  the  rest  of  Europe  of  ZwingU'g 
revolt  was  the  influence  of  his  conception  of  the  Loid's 
Supper.  He  not  only  denied  tiansubstantiation,*  but  also  the 
"  real  presence  "  of  Christ  in  the  elements  (in  which  Luther  ' 
believed),  and  conceived  the  bread  and  wine  to  be  mere  sym* 
bols.  Those  in  Gennany  and  England  who  accepted  Zwingli's 
idea  added  one  more  to  the  Protestant  parties,  and  conse- 
quently increased  the  difficulty  of  reaching  a  general  agree- 
ment among  those  who  had  revolted  from  the  Church.* 

160.  Far  more  important  than  Zwingli's  teachings,  espe-  catnxtm- 
cially  for  England  and  America,  was  the  work  of  Calvin,  pmtn-teriu 
which  was  carried  on  in  the  ancient  city  of  Geneva  on  the 
very  outskirts  of  the  Swiss  confederation.  It  was  Calvin  who 
organized  the  Presbyterian  Church  and  formulated  its  beliefs. 
He  was  bom  in  northern  France  in  1509 ;  he  belonged,  there- 
fore, to  the  second  generation  of  Protestants.  He  was  early 
influenced  by  the  Lutheran  teachings,  which  had  already  found 
their  way  into  France.  A  persecution  of  the  Protestants  under 
Francis  I  drove  him  out  of  the  country  and  he  settled  for  a 
time  in  Basel.* 

Here  he  issued  the  first  edition  of  his  ereat  work.  The  fnsti-  CaMg'i 

IntlHulti  ef 

ttttes  of  Christianity,  which  has  been  more  widely  discussed  OMiUanitii. 
than  any  other  Protestant  theological  treatise.  It  was  the 
fiist  orderly  exposition  of  the  principles  of  Christianity  from 
a  Protestant  standpoint  Ljke  Peter  Lombard's  Sentences,  it 
formed  a  convenient  manual  for  study  and  discussion.  The 
Institutes  are  based  upon  the  infallibility  of  the  Bible  and  reject 

)  See  above,  1^311-313. 

*  For  ZwingU'iIifeaDd  work  lec  theicbolaTlyblograi^ybf  SusuelUocuilBT 
Jackson,  Huldrtick  Znrmgli  (G.  P.  PuUani'i  Stun,  1901}. 

*  Sm  below,  p.  4ja. 
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the  iD&tUibility  of  the  Church  and  the  pope.  Calvin  p 
a  remarkably  logical  mind  and  a  clear  and  admirable  style. 
The  French  version  of  his  great  work  is  the  first  example  of 
the  successful  use  of  that  language  in  an  argumentative  treatise. 
iMa'«  Calvin  was  called  to  Geneva  about  1540  and  intrusted  with 

.  oan*n.  die  task  of  reforming  the  town,  which  had  secured  its  inde- 
pendence of  the  duke  of  Savoy.  He  drew  up  a  constitution 
and  established  an  extraordinary  government,  in  which  the 
church  and  the  civil  government  were  as  closely  associated 
as  they  had  ever  been  in  any  Catholic  country.*  The  Protes- 
tantism which  found  its  way  into  France  was  that  of  Calvin, 
not  that  of  Luther,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Scotland. 
Unadul  161.  The  revolt  of  England  from  the  mediaeval  Church  was 
•<iud  very  gradual  and  halting.     Although  there  were  some  signs 

nich.  that  Protestantism  was  gaining  a  foothold  in  the  island  not 

long  after  Luther's  burning  of  the  canon  law,  a  generation  at 
least  passed  away  before  the  country  definitely  committed 
itself,  upon  the  accession  of  Queen  Elizabeth  in  1558,  to  the 
change  in  religion.  It  seems  at  first  sight  as  if  the  revolution 
were  due  mainly  to  the  imtation  of  Henry  VIII  against  the 
pope,  who  refiised  to  grant  the  king  a  divorce  from  his  first 
wife  in  order  that  he  might  marry  a  younger  and  prettier 
woman.  But  a  permanent  change  in  the  religious  convictions 
of  a  whole  people  cannot  fairly  be  attributed  to  the  whim  of 
even  so  despotic  a  ruler  as  Henry.  There  were  changes  taking 
place  in  England  before  the  revolt  similar  to  those  which 
prepared  the  way  in  Germany  for  Luther's  success. 
lokacitot.  English  scholars  began,  in  the  latter  part  of  the  fifteenth 
century,  to  be  affected  by  the  new  learning  which  came  to 
them  from  Italy.  Colet,*  among  othere,  strove  to  introduce 
the  study  of  Greek  in  Oxford.     Like  Luther  he  found  himself 

1  CiMn  intnutnl  the  management  of  church  affairs  to  the  minlsten  and  the 
elders,  0(  pmiytiri,  hence  the  name  Presbyterian,  For  Calirin's  inwk,  lee 
Jobioon,  Emrtft  ia  lii  SixttattA  Ctnliirj,  pp.  ij»-ij6. 

*  See  aboie,  p.  3S1. 
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especially  attracted  by  St.  Paul,  and  had  begun  to  teach  the 
doctiine  of  justification  by  &ith  long  before  the  Gennaa 
refonner  was  heard  of. 

The  most  distinguished  writer  of  the  period  was,  perhaps,  urTkomu 
Sir  Thomas  More.    The  title  of  his  &mous  little  book,  fJ^/^ia,  'ota^.' 
i.e.  "Nowhere,"  published  about  15 15,  has  become  sycooymous 
with  ideal  and  impracticable  schemes  for  bettering  the  world. 
He  pictures  the  happy  conditions  in  as  imdiscovered  land 
where   a   perfect   fonn  of  government  has  done  away  with 
all  the  evils  which  he  observes  about  him  Id  the  England  of 
his  day.     The  Utopians,  unlike  the  English,  fought  only  to 
keep  out  invaders  or  to  free  others  from  tyranny,  and  never     • 
undertook  wars  of  aggression  such  as  Henry  VIII  was  con- 
stantly contemplating.     In  Utopia  no  one  was  persecuted  for 
his  religion  so  long  as  he  treated  others  &iily.^ 

WhenErasmuscame  to  England  about  150a  he  wasdelighted  msBcm 
with  the  society  which  he  found,  and  we  may  assume  that  his  BntuM. 
views,  which  we  have  before  described,*  represented  those  of  a 
considerable  number  of  intelligent  Englishmen.  It  was  at  the 
house  of  More  that  he  finished  th.a  li-aise  of  Folly,  sd^  he  car- 
ried on  his  studies  with  such  success  in  EnglaiKl  and  found  such 
congenial  companions  there  that  it  seemed  to  him  that  it  was 
hardly  wordi  while  to  go  to  Italy  for  intellectual  inspiration. 
There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  that  there  were,  in  England, 
many  who  were  quite  conscious  of  the  vices  of  the  churchmen 
and  who  were  ready  to  accept  a  system  which  would  abolish 
those  practices  that  had  come  to  seem  useless  and  pernicious. 

162.   Henry  VIII's  minister.  Cardinal  Wolscy,  deserves  wototy* 

..     ■      ,      .  .  .  ..  , .     poHeyol 

great  credit  for  havmg  constantly  striven  to  discourage  his  nueeud 

sovereign's  ambition  to  take  part  in  the  wars  on  the  continent,  thabaiuct 

The  cardinal's  a^ument  that  England  could  become  great  by 

1  An  Eoglbb  tranibtioo  of  ttw   Ulafia  ii  pubHibed  bj  the  Marmithi, 
■  Sea  abore,  f  139. 
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ptace  better  than  bjr  war  was  a  momentous  discover^-    Peace 
he  felt  would  be  best  secured  by  maintaining  the  balance  of 
power  on  the  conttnent  so  that  do  ruler  should  become  dan- 
gerous by  unduly  extending 
his  ^way.     For  example,  he 
thought  it  good  policy  to  side 
with  Charles  when  Francis  was 
successful,  and  then  with 
Francis  after  his  terrible  defeat 
I   at  Pavia  (1535)  when  he  fell 
into    the   hands  of  Charles. 
This  idea  of  the  balance  of 
power  came  to  be  recognized 
laterby  the  European  countries 
as  a  very  important  considera- 
tion in  determining  their  pol- 
Heni7  Vin  o£  Englud  icy.    But  Wolsey  was  not  long 

to  be  permitted  to  put  his 
enlightened  ideas  in  practice.  His  fall  and  the  progress  of 
Protestantism  in  England  are  both  closely  associated  with  the 
notorious  divorce  case  of  Henry  VIII. 

It  will  be  remembered  tnat  Henry  had  married  Catherine 
of  Aragon,  the  aunt  of  Charles  V.  Only  one  of  ^eir  children, 
Mary,  had  survived  to  grow  up,  Henry  wag  very  anxious  to 
have  a  son  and  heir,  for  he  was  fearful  lest  a  woman  might  not 
be  permitted  to  succeed  to  the  throne.  Moreover,  Catherine, 
who  was  older  than  he,  had  become  distasteflil  to  him. 

Catherine  had  first  married  Henry's  older  brother,  who  had 
died  almost  immediately  after  the  marriage.  Since  it  was 
a  violation  of  the  rule  of  the  Church  to  marry  a  deceased 
brother's  wife,  Henry  professed  to  fear  that  he  was  commit- 
ting a  sin  by  retaining  Catherine  as  his  wife  and  demanded  to 
be  divorced  from  her  on  the  ground  that  his  marriage  had  never 
been  legal.     His  anxiety  to  rid  himself  of  Catherine  was  greatly 
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increased  by  the  appeatance  at  court  of  a  black-eyed  girl  of 
sixteen,  named  Anne  Boleyn,  with  whom  the  king  fell  in  love. 

Unfortunately  for  his  case,  his  marriage  with  Catherine  had  CknMnt' 
been  authorized  by  a  .dispensation  from  the  pope,  so   that  divorea 
Clement  VII,  to  whom  the  king  appealed  to  annul  the  mar- 
riage, could  not,  even  if  he  had  been  willing  to  alienate  the 
queen's  nephew,  Charles  V,  have  granted  Henry's  request. 
Wolsey's  ^lure  to  induce  the  pope  to  permit  the  divorce  Fauo« 
excited  the  king's  anger,  and  with  rank  ingratitude  for  bis 
minister's  great  services,  Henry  drove  him  from  office  (1529) 
and  seized  his  property.     From  a  life  of  wealth  which  was 
&irly  regal,  Wolsey  was  precipitated  into  extreme  poverty. 
An  imprudent  but  innocent  act  of  his  soon  gave  his  enemies 
a  pretext  for  charging  him  with  treason ;  but  the  unhappy  man 
died  on  his  way  to  London  before  his  head  could  be  brought 
to  the  block. 


163.   The  king's  next   move  was  to  bring  a  preposterous 


BtUrlonM 
tbeAuUik 


charge  against  the  whole  English  clergy  by  declaring  that,  in  tOncrto 

submitting   to  Wolsey's  authority  as   papal   legate,  they  had  Umuthg 

,  ,        ,,.,,.  1  .  BuprBiMh««d 

violated  an    ancient   law  forbiddmg  papal   representatives  to  af  tbs  chmtb 

appear  in  England  without  the  king's  permission.     Yet  Henry 

had   approved  Wolsey's  appointment  as  papal  legate.     The 

clergy  met  at  Canterbury  and  offered  to  buy  pardon  for  their 

alleged  offense  by  an  enonnous  grant  of  money.    But  Henry 

reAised  to  forgive  them  unless  they  would  solemnly  acknowledge 

him  to  be  the  supreme  head  of  the  English  Church.     This  they 

accordingly  did;'  they  agreed,  moreover,  to  hold  no  general 

meetings  or  pass  any  rules  without  the  king's  sanction.    The 

submission  of  the  clergy  ensured  Henry  against  any  future 

criricism  on  their  part  of  the  measures  he  proposed  to  take 

in  the  matter  of  his  divorce. 

1  The  cler(7  only  retogniied  the  Hog  as  "  WtaA  of  the  Church  and  CWgy  so 
far  as  the  law  of  Christ  will  allow."  They  did  not  ibjute  the  beatUhip  of  the 
pope  orer  the  lAaM  Chocdi. 
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■  vuoMnmt         He  DOW  loduced  Farliameiit  to  dueateo  to  cut  off  the  inccxne 
KPpMOito       which  the  pope  had  been  accastomed  to  receive  from  newly 
'SB-     '        appointed   bishops.    The  kii^  hoped  in  this  way  to  bring 
Clement  VII  to  terms.     He  &iled,  however,  in  thia  deago 
and,  losiifg  patience,  manied  Anne  Boleyn  secretly  without 
wailing  ibr  the  divorce.     Parliament  was  then  persuaded  to 
pass  the  Act  of  Appeals,  declaring  that  lawsuits  of  all  kinds 
should  be  finally  and  definitely  decided  within  the  realm,  and 
that  DO  appeal  might  be  made  to  any  one  outside  the  kingdom. 
AflS^gub      Catberine'sappeal tothepopewastbusrcndercdillegaL   When, 
curat  shortly  after,  her  marriage  was  declared  void  by  a  Church  court 

iianwiu      summoned  by  Henry,  she  had  no  remedy.    Parliament  also 
Tiu.  declared  Henry's  marriage  with  Catherine  imlawful  and  that 

with  Anne  legaL     Consequently  it  was  decreed  that  Elizabeth, 
Anne's  daughter,  who  was  bom  in  1533,  was  to  succeed  her 
father  on  the  throne,  instead  of  Mary,  the  daughter  of  Catherine. 
ThsiMirf-  In  t534  the  English  Parliament  completed  the  revolt  of  the 

inStiM  English  Church  from  the  pope  by  assigning  to  the  king  the 

tbamw'i  right  to  appoint  all  die  English  prelates  and  to  enjoy  all 
othBd^ul  the  income  which  had  formerly  found  its  way  to  Rome.  In 
the  Act  of  Supremacy,  Parliament  declared  the  king  to  be 
"  the  only  sujureme  head  in  earth  of  the  Church  of  England," 
and  that  he  should  enjoy  all  the  powers  which  the  title  natu- 
rally carried  with  iL  Two  years  later  every  ofScer  in  the  king- 
dom, whether  lay  or  ecclesiastical,  was  required  to  swear  to 
reoounce  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome.  Refusal  to 
take  this  oath  was  to  be  adjudged  high  treason.  Many  were 
unwilling  to  deny  the  pope's  headship  merely  because  king 
and  Parliament  renounced  it,  and  this  legislation  led  to  a 
peisecution  in  the  name  of  treason  which  was  even  more 
horrible  than  that  which  had  been  carried  on  in  the  supposed 
interest  of  religion. 
BtBTyTiiiM  It  roust  be  carefully  noted  that  Henry  VIII  was  not  a  Protes- 
tant in  the  LuUietan  sense  of  the  word.    He  was  led,  it  is  true, 
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liy  Clement  VII's  refusal  to  declare  his  first  marriage  illegal,  to 
break  the  bond  between  the  English  and  the  Roman  Church, 
arid  to  induce  the  English  clergy  and  Parliament  to  acknowledge 
him  as  supreme  head  in  the  religious  as  well  as  in  the  temporal 
interests  of  the  country.  No  earlier  English  sovereign  had  ever 
ventured  to  go  so  iar  as  this  in  the  previous  conflicts  with  Rome. 
He  was  ready,  too,  as  we  shall  see,  to  appropriate  the  property 
of  the  monasteries  on  the  ground  that  these  institutioos  were 
so  demoralizedas  to  be  worse  than  useless.  Important  as  these 
acts  were,  they  did  not  lead  Henry  to  accept  the  teachings 
of  Protestant  leaders,  like  Luther,  Zwingli,  or  Calvin.  He 
diared  the  popular  distrust  of  the  new  doctrines,  and  showed 
himself  anxious  to  explain  the  old  ones  and  free  them  fix>m 
the  objectbns  which  were  beginning  to  be  urged  against 
them.  A  proclamation  was  made,  under  the  authority  of  the 
king,  in  which  the  sacraments  of  baptism,  penance,  and  the 
Mass  were  explained.  Henry  also  authorized  a  new  transla- 
tion of  the  Bible  into  English.  A  fine  edition  of  this  was  Tkasnciiib 
printed  (1539),  and  every  parish  was  ordered  to  obtain  a 
copy  and  place  it  in  the  parish  church,  where  all  the  people 
could  readily  make  use  of  iL 

Henry  was  anxious  to  prove  that  he  was  orthodox,  espe-  Hniiy>* 
cially  after  he  had  seized  the  property  of  the  monasteries  and  pi^^mMU 
the  gold  and  jewels  which  adorned  the  receptacles  in  which  c«tnoUe. 
the  relics  of  the  saints  were  kept.     He  presided  in  person 
over  the  trial  of  one  who  accepted  the  opinion  of  Zwingli, 
that  the  body  and  blood  of  Christ  were  not  present  in  the 
sacrament.    He  quoted  Scripture  to  prove  the  contrary,  and 
the  prisoner  was  condemned  and  burned  as  a  heretic. 

In  1539  Parliament  passed  a  statute  called  the  "^a.  Arti-  Tb«  'Six 
cles."    These   declared   first  that   the  body  and  blood  of 
Christ  were   actually  present  in   the   bread  ar>d  the  wine 
of  the  Lord's  Supper ;   whoever  ventured  publicly  to  ques- 
tion this  waa  to  be  burned..    For  speaking  against  live  other 
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tenets  *  of  the  old  Cbnicb,  (lenders  were  to  suffer  iEaprison- 
ment  and  loss  of  goods  for  the  first  offense,  and  to  be  hanged 
fbi  the  second.  Two  bishops,  who  had  ventured  to  go  iarthet 
in  the  direction  of  Protestantism  than  Henry  himself  had 
done,  were  driven  from  office  and  some  offenders  were  put 
to  death  under  this  act. 
B«arr'*  I*^<   Henry  was  heartless  and  despotic.     With  a  barbarity 

not  uncommon  in  those  days,  he  allowed  hia  old  friend  and 
Bucntiimaf  adviser,  Sir  Thomas  More,  to  be  beheaded  for  refusing  to 
Hon.  pronounce  the   marriage  with  Githerine  void.     He  caused 

numbers  of  monks  to  be  executed  for  reftising  to  swear  that 
his  first  marriage  was  illegal  and  for  denying  his  title  to 
supremacy  in  the  Church.  Otl^prs  he  permitted  .to  die  of 
starvation  and  disease  in  the  filthy  prisons  of  the  time.  Many 
Englishmen  would  doubtless  have  agreed  with  one  of  the  fiiais 
who  said  humbly:  "I  profess  that  it  is  not  out  of  obstinate 
malice  or  a  mind  of  rebellion  that  I  do  disobey  the  lung,  but 
only  for  the  fear  of  God,  that  I  offend  not  the  Supreme 
Majesty ;  because  our  Holy  Mother,  the  Church,  hath  decreed 
and  appointed  otherwise  than,  the  king  and  Parliameot  hath 
ordained." 
DliulntiaB  Heniy  wanted  money ;  some  of  the  English  abbeys  were  rich, 

Uibmoamt-  and  the  monks  were  quite  unable  to  defend  themselves  against 
the  chafes  which  were  brought  against  them.  The  king  sent 
commissioners  about  to  inquire  into  the  moral  state  of  die 
monasteries.  A  large  number  of  scandalous  tales  were  eanly 
collected,  some  of  which  were  undoubtedly  true.  The 
monks  were  doubtless  often  indolent  and  sometimes  wicked. 

■  Theie  were  the  sufficiency  of  the  bread  *rithout  tbe  vine  (or  the  Ultj  In  pu> 
taUngof  the  communian  ;■  the  celibacy  of  the  clergy ;  the  perpetual  obligation  ol 
vowi  to  remain  unmarried ;  the  propriety  of  private  mauei ;  and,  lastly,  of  coo- 
fesdoa.    The  act  was  popularly  known  as  "  tbe  whip  with  rix  strings." 

m  of  the  Church  had  long  b 
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Nevertheless,  they  were  kind  landlords,  hospitable  to  the 
stranger,  and  good  to  the  poor.  The  plundering  of  the  smaller 
monasteries,  with  which  the  king  began,  led  to  a  revolt,  due  to 
a  rumor  that  the  king  would  next  proceed  to  despoil  the  parish 
churches  as  well.  This  gaVe  Henry  an  excuse  for  attacking 
the  larger  monasteries.  The  abbots  and  priors  who  had  taken 
part  in  the  revolt  were  hanged  and  their  monasteries  confis- 
cated. Other  abbots,  panic-stricken,  confessed  that  they  and 
their  monks  had  been  committing  the  most  loathsome  sins  and 
asked  to  be  permitted  to  give  up  their  monasteries  to  the 
king.  The  royal  commissioners  then  took  possession,  sold 
every  article  upon  which  they  could  lay  hands,  including  the 
bells  and  the  lead  on  the  roofs.  The  picturesque  remains  of 
the  great  abbey  churches  aVe  still  among  the  chief  objects  of 
interest  to  the  sight-seer  in  England.  The  monastery  lands 
werey  of  course,  appropriated  by  the  king.  They  were  soU  for 
the  benefit  of  the  government  or  given  to  nobles  whose  favor 
the  king  wished  to  secure. 
Along  with  the  destruction  of  the  monasteries  went  an 

attack  upon  the  shrines  and  images  in  the  churches,  which  andlusM 

foithebciwflt 
were  adorned  with  gold  and  jewels.    The  shrine  of  St.  Thomas  oi  (b«  knn'i 

of  Canterbury  was  destroyed  and  the  bones  of  the  saint  were 

burned.    An  old  wooden  figure  revered  in  Wales  was  used  to 

make  a  fire  to  bum  an  unfortunate  friar  who  maintained  that 

in  things  spirimal  the  pope  rather  than  the  king  should  be 

obeyed.     These  acts  suggest  the  Protestant  attacks  on  images 

which  occurred  in  Germany,  Switzerland,  and  the  Netherlands. 

The  object  of  the  king  and  his  party  was  probably  in  the  main 

a  mercenary  one,  although  the  reason  urged  for  the  destrucd<Hi 

was  the  superstitious  veneration  in  which  the  relics  and  images 

were  popularly  held, 

Henry's  domestic  troubles  by  no  means  came  to  an  end  Ham-iturt 

with  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,     Of  her,  too,  he  soon  thabii&of 

tired,  and  three  years  after  their  marriage  he  had  her  executed 
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OQ  a  series  of  monstrous  charges.  The  next  day  he  mamed 
his  third  wife,  Jane  Seymour,  who  was  the  mother  of  his  son 
and  successor,  Edward  VI.  Jane  died  a  few  days  after  het 
son's  birth,  and  later  Henry  married  in  succession  three 
other  women  who  are  historically  -unimportant  since  they  left 
no  children  as  claimants  for  the  crown.  Henry  took  care  that 
his  three  children,  all  of  whom  were  destined  to  reign,  should 
be  given  their  due  place  by  act  of  Parliament  in  the  line  of 
inheritance.'  His  death  in  1547  left  the  great  problem  of 
Protestantism  and  Catholicism  to  be  settled  by  his  son  aod 
daughters. 

165.  While  the  revolt  of  England  against  the  ancient  Church 
was  carried  through  by  the  government  at  a  time  when  the 
greater  part  of  the  nation  waf  still  Catholic,  there  was 
undoubtedly,  under  Henry  VIII,  an  ever-increasing  number 
of  aggressive  and  ardent  Protestants  who  applauded  the 
change.  During  the  six  years  of  the  boy  Edward's  reiga  — 
he  died  in  1553  at  the  age  of  sixteen  — those  in  cha^e  of 
the  government  favored  the  Protestant  party  and  did  what  they 
could  to  change  the  faith  of  all  the  people  by  bringing  Protes- 
tant teachers  from  the  Continent 

A  general  demolition  of  all  the  sacred  images  was  ordered ; 
even  the  beautiful  stained  glass,  the  glory  of  the  cathedrals, 
was  destroyed,  because  it  often  represented  saints  and  angels. 
The  king  was  to  appoint  bishops  without  troubling  to  observe 
the  old  forms  of  election,  and  Protestants  began  to  be  put 
into  the  high  offices  of  the  Church,  Parliament  turned  over 
to  the  king  the  funds  which  had  been  established  for  the  pur- 
pose of  having  masses  chanted  for  the  dead,  and  decreed  that 
thereafter  the  clergy  should  be  free  to  marry. 

IHenry  vm,iii.<i)Catherine,   m.  (2)  Anne  Boleyn,  m.  (3)  Jwe  Seymour 

Marj  (1553-1558)  Elizabeth  CisS-'Soj)      Ed™rf  VI  {is47-'5S3> 

It  was  &rT3Dged  that  tl: 
-  wiUiouthdn,  Hai7  uid  tli 
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-  A  prayer-book  in  English  was  prepared  under  (he  auspices  J^^C^'i^ 
of  Parliament  not  very  unlike  that  used  in  the  Church  of  I'J'J^"?*"* 
England  to-day.  Moreover,  forty-two  articles  of  laith  were 
drawn  up  by  the  government,  which  were  to  be  the  standard 
of  belief  for  the  country.  These,  in  the  time  of  Queen 
Elizabeth,  were  revised  and  reduced  to  the  famous  "Thirty- 
Nine  Articles,"  which  still  constitute  the  creed  of  the  Church 
of  England.* 

The  changes  in  the  church  services  must  have  sadly  shocked  pnit»rt«nt- 

iflm  partlAllT 
a  great  part  of  the  English  people,  who  had  been  accustomed   diacrMiud 

to  watch  with  awe  and  expectancy  the  various  acts  associated  miniitua. 
with  the  many  church  ceremonies  and  festivals.*  Earnest  men 
who  watched  tiie  misrule  of  those  who  conducted  Edward's 
government  in  the  name  of  Protestantism,  must  have  con- 
cluded that  the  reformers  were  chiefly  intent  upon  advancing 
their  own  interests  by  pliudering  the  Church.  We  get  some 
idea  of  the  desecrations  of  the  time  from  the  fact  that  Edward 
was  forced  to  forbid  "quarreUng  and  shooting  in  churches" 
and  "  the  bringing  of  (torses  and  mules  through  the  same, 
making  God's  house  hke  a  stable  or  common  inn."  Although 
many  were  heartily  in  favor  of  the  recent  changes  it  is  no 
wonder  that  after  Edward's  death  there  was  a  revulsion  in  favor 
of  the  old  religion. 

166.   Edward  VI  was  succeeded  in  1553  by  his  half-sister  Qa««aii«i7, 
Mary,  who  had  been  brought  up  in  the  Catholic  faith  and  held  «i?ua  ' 
firmly  to  it     Her  ardent  hope  of  bringing  her  kingdom  back  nattimi. 
once  more  to  her  religion  did  not  seem  altogether  ill-fotmded, 
for  the  majority  of  the  people  were  still  Catholics  at  heart,  and 
many  who  were  not  disapproved  of  the  policy  of  Edward's 
ministers,  who  had  removed  abuses  "in  the  devil's  own  way, 
by  breaking  in  pieces," 

ITLaM  imTliefoundiD  any  BookofConuDoaPniTerDf  the  EngUjh  Ctiordi 
or  of  the  Protestul  Episcopal  Church  In  the  United  Sbtes. 

>  P«  an  eztnu^  from  the  Bishop  of  Wonotet'i  diur,  recording  thaw 
cfconp*,  ta*  RtaJingi,  Onqitir  XXVn. 
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The  CaAolic  cause  appeared,  moreover,  to  be  streagthened 
by  Mary's  inaniage  with  the  Spanish  prince,  Philip  II,  the  son 
of  the  orthodox  Chailes  V.  But  although  Philip  later  distin- 
guished himself,  as  we  shall  see,  by  the  merciless  way  in  which 
he  strove  to  put  down  heresy  within  his  realms,  be  never 
gained  any  great  influence  in  England.  By  his  marriage  with 
Mary  he  acquired  the  title  of  king,  but  the  EngUsh  took  care 
that  he  should  have  no  hand  in  the  government,  nor  be  per- 
mitted to  succeed  his  wife  on  the  English  throne. 

Mary  succeeded  in  bringing  about  a  nominal  reconciliatioa 
between  England  and  the  Roman  Church.  In  1554  the  papal 
legate  restored  to  the  communion  of  the  Catholic  Church  tiie 
"Kneeling  Parliament,"  which  theoretically,  of  course,  rep* 
resented  the  nation. 

During  the  last  four  years  of  Mary's  reign  the  most  serious 
religious  persecution  in  English  history  occurred.  No  less 
than  377  persons  were  put  to  death  for  denying  the  teachings 
of  the  Roman  Church.  The  majority  of  the  victims  were 
humble  artisans  and  husbandmen.  .The  two  most  notable 
Euflerers  were  Bishops  Latimer  and  Ridley,  who  were  burned 
In  Oxford.  Latimer  cried  to  his  fellow-martyr  in  the  flames : 
"  Be  of  good  cheer  and  play  the  man ;  we  shall  this  day  light 
.such  a  candle  in  England  as  shall  never  be  put  out  I  " 

It  was  Maiy's  hope  and  belief  that  the  heretics  sent  to  the 
stake  would  furnish  a  terrible  warning  to  the  Protestants  and 
check  the  spread  of  the  new  teachings,  but  it  fell  out  as  Latimer 
had  prophesied.  Catholicism  was  not  promoted ;  on  the  con- 
trary, doubters  were  only  convinced  of  the  earnestness  of  the 
Protestants  who  could  die  with  such  constancy.' 

1  The  Cathollo  <n  thdr  turn,  it  iboiild  be  noted,  suffered  aerioai  persecntloD 
under  EBza.beth  ind  Jamea  I,  the  Protestant  lucceuon  of  Mary.  Death  was 
the  penally  fixed  in  many  cam  for  those  who  obsdnilely  refused  to  recognize  the 
monarch  ai  the  rightful  head  of  the  English  Chnrch,  and  heavy  fines  were  imposed 
for  the  ftiluie  to  attend  Protestant  worship.  Two  hundred  Catliolic  prieiti  aie 
■aid  to  bare  been  executed  under  Eliiatieth ;  otl^n  were  tortured  or  perished 
nuMobly  in  prison.    See  below,  p.  4G3,  and  Gieao,  ^ttrt  HUitry,  pp.  407-410.    . 
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167.  There  had  been  many  attempts,  as  we  have  seen,  Thsoo 
before  Luther's  appearance,  to  better  the  clergy  and  remedy  ot  c«tiuiic 
the  evils  in  the  Church  without  altering  its  organization  or 
teachings.  Hopeful  progress  toward  such  a  conservative 
reform  had  been  made  even  before  the  Protestants  threw  off 
their  allt^iance  to  the  pope,'  Their  revolt  inevitably  hastened 
and  stimulated  the  reform  of  the  ancient  Church,  to  which 
the  greater  part  of  western  Europe  still  remained  faithfiil. 
The  Roman  Catholic  churchmen  were  aroused  to  great 
activity  by  the  realization  that  -  they  could  no  longer  rely 
upon  the  general  acceptance  of  their  teachings.  They  were 
forced  to  defend  the  belief  and  ceremonies  of  their  Church 
from  the  attacks  of  the  Protestants,  to  whose  ranks  whole 
countries  were  deserting.  If  the  clergy  were  to  make  head 
against  the  dreaded  heresy  which  threatened  their  position 
and  power,  they  must  secure  the  loyalty  of  the  people  to  them 
and  to  the  great  institution  which  they  represented,  by  lead- 
ing upright  lives,  giving  up  the  old  abuses,  and  thus  regaining 
the  confidence  of  those  intrusted  to  their  spiritual  care. 

A  general  council  was  accordingly  summoned  at  Trent  to 
consider  once  more  the  remedying  of  the  long  recognized 
evils,  and  to  settle  authoritatively  numerous  questions  of  belief 
upon  which  theologians  had  differed  for  centuries.  New  reli- 
gious orders  sprang  up,  whose  object  was  better  to  prepare  the 

I  llnra  ii  an  idndiahleaccoant  of  &a  spirit  of  the  coaauvatiK  retoimen  la 
the  CamtrUp  Madtr*  HitUry,  VoL  ],  Chapter  XVIU. 
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priests  for  their  work  and  to  bring  home  religion  to  the  hearts 
of  the  people.  Energetic  measures  were  taken  to  repress  the 
growth  of  heresy  in  countries  which  were  still  Roman  Catholic 
and  to  prevent  the  dissemination  of  Protestant  doctrines  in 
books  and  pamphlets.  Above  all,  better  men  were  placed  in 
office,  from  the  pope  down.  The  cardinals,  for  example,  were 
Qo  longer  merely  humanists  and  courtiers,  but  among  them 
might  be  found  the  leaders  of  religious  thought  in  Italy.  Many 
practices  which  had  formerly  irritated  the  people  were  per- 
manently abolished.  These  measures  resulted  in  a  remarkable 
refoimatiop  of  the  ancient  Church,  such  as  the  Council  of 
Constance  had  striven  in  vain  to  bring  about.*  Before  turn- 
ing to  the  terrible  struggles  between  the  two  religious  parties 
in  the  Netherlands  and  Fiance  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  a  word  must  be  said  of  the  Council  of  Trent 
and  of  an  extraordinarily  powerfiil  new  religious  order,  the 
Jes«its. 
CbumT'i  Charles  V,  who  did  not  fully  grasp  the  irreconcilable  differ- 
thsMttie-  ences  between  Protestant  and  Catholic  belief,  made  repeated 
nueioas  efforts  to  bring  the  two  parties  together  by  ordering  the  Prot- 
■  cmuKii.  estants  to  accept  what  seemed  to  him  a  simple  statement  of 
the  Christian  faith.  He  had  great  confidence  that  if  repre- 
sentatives of  the  old  and  the  new  belief  could  meet  one 
another  in  a  church  council  all  points  of  disagreement  might 
be  amicably  settled.  The  pope  was,  however,  reluctant  to  see 
a  council  summoned  in  Germany,  for  he  had  by  no  means 
forgotten  the  conduct  of  the  Council  of  Basel.  To  call  the 
German  Protestants  into  Italy,  on  the  other  hand,  would  have 
been  useless,  for  none  of  them  would  have  responded  or 

t  PrDlestant  writcn  camtnonly  call  the  refonnation  of  the  medlxTal  Catholic 
Church  the  "counter-reformation"  ot  "  Catholic  reaction,"  »  if  Pmtestantiam 
■ere  cntirelf  responsible  for  It.  It  Is  clear,  however,  that  the  consemdve 
refonn  began  some  liine  before  the  Ptoleslants  revolted.  Their  secession 
from  flw  Church  onlj  stUnulated  ■  nravsinent  already  well  under  my.  See 
Hanrenbiecber,  GtttMtkU  dtr  KaUulitdm  S^trmathm. 
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have  paid  any  attention  to  the  decisions  of  a  body  which 
would  appear  to  them  to  be  under  the  pope's  immediate 
control.  It  was  only  after  years  of  delay  that  in  1545, 
just  before  Luther's  death,  a  general  council  liQally  met  in 
the  city  of  Trent,  on  the  border  between  Germany  and 
Italy. 

As  the  GennaD  Protestants  were  preoccupied  at  the  Thcconscu 
moment  by  an  approaching  conftict  with  the  emperor  and,  iMj-isfia*. 
moreover,  hoped  for  nothing  from  the  council's  action,  they  tncbiiigol 
did  not  attend  its  sessions.  Consequently  the  papal  represen-  otnoUc 
tatives  and  the  Roman  Catholic  prelates  were  masters  of  the 
situation.  The  council  immediately  took  up  just  those  matters 
in  which  the  Protestants  had  departed  farthest  from  the  old 
belief.  In  its  early  sessions  it  proclaimed  all  those  accursed 
who  taught  that  the  sinner  was  saved  by  faith  abne,  or  who 
questfoned  man's  power,  with  God's  aid,  to  forward  his  salva- 
tion by  good  works.  Moreover,  it  declared  that  if  any  one 
should  say  —  as  did  the  Protestants  —  that  the  sacraments 
were  not  all  instituted  by  Christ;  "or  that  they  are  more  or 
less  than  seven,  to  wit,  Baptism,  Confirmation,  the  Eucharist, 
Penance,  Extreme  Unction,  Ordination,  and  Matrimony;  or 
even  that  any  one  of  these  is  not  truly  and  properly  a  sacra- 
ment, let  him  be  accursed."  The  ancient  Latin  translation  of 
the  Bible  —  the  Vulgate — was  fixed  as  the  standard.  No 
one  should  presume  to  question  its  accuracy  so  &r  as  doctrine 
was  concerned,  or  be  permitted  to  publish  any  iuterpretation 
of  the  Bible  differing  from  that  of  the  Church. 

While  the  council  thus  finally  rejected  any  possibility  of  Bsform 
compromise  with  the  Protestants,  it  took  measures  to  do  away  of  ths 
with  the  abuses  of  which  the  Protestants  complained.  The 
bishops  were  ordered  to  reside  in  their  respective  dioceses,  to 
preach  regularly,  and  to  see  that  those  who  were  appointed  to 
church  benefices  should  fulfill  the  duties  of  their  offices  and 
not  merely  enjoy  the  revenue.    Measures  were  also  taken  to 
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improve  education  and  secure  the  regular  reading  of  the  Bible 
in  churches,  monasteries,  and  schools. 

When  the  council  bad  been  in  session  for  something  more 
than  a  year,  its  meetings  were  interrupted  by  various  unfavor- 
able conditions.  Little  was  accomplished  for  a  number  of  years, 
but  in  1562  the  members  once  more  reassembled  to  prosecute 
their  work  with  renewed  vigor.  Many  more  of  the  doctrines 
of  the  Roman  Church  in  regard  to  which  there  bad  been 
some  uncertainty,  were  carefully  defined,  and  the  teachings  of 
the  heretics  explicitly  rejected.  A  large  number  of  decrees 
directed  against  existing  abuses  were  also  ratified.  7^  Catums 
and  Decrees  of  the  Council  of  Trent,  which  fill  a  stout  volume, 
provided  a  new  and  solid  foundation  for  the  law  and  doctrine 
of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  and  they  constitute  an  historical 
source  of  the  utmost  importance.*  They  furnish,  in  fact,  our 
most  complete  and  authentic  statement  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
form  of  Christianity.  They,  however,  only  restate  long-accepted 
beliefs  and  sanction  the  organization  of  the  Church  briefly 
described  in  an  earlier  chapter  (XVI). 

168.  Among  those  who,  during  the  final  sessions  of  the 
council,  sturdily  opposed  every  attempt  to  reduce  in  any  way 
the  exalted  powers  of  the  pope,  was  the  head  of  a  new  religious 
society,  which  was  becoming  the  most  powerful  organization 
in  Eutope.  The  Jesuit  order,  or  Society  of  Jesus,  was  founded 
by  a  Spaniard,  Ignatius  Loyola.  He  had  been  a  soldier  in 
fais  younger  days,  and  while  bravely  fighting  for  his  king, 
Charles  V,  had  been  wounded  by  a  cannon  ball  (1521). 
Obliged  to  lie  inactive  for  weeks,  he  occupied  his  time  in 
reading  the  lives  of  the  saints,  and  became  filled  with  a  burn- 
ing ambition  to  emulate  their  deeds.  Upon  recovering  he 
dedicated  himself  to  the  service  of  the  Lord,  donned  a  beggar's 

1  The;  may  be  had  In  EnglUh,  Dteriti  and  Canons  eflht  Council  tf  Trtnt, 
tranitited  by  Rey.  J.  Witerwonh,  London  and  New  Yoik.  See  extracts  from 
the  Ktt  of  Iha  couadl  in  Trantlatitm  and  B^rinit,  VoL  II,  No.  & 
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gown,  and  started  on  a  pilgrimage  to  Jerusalem.  When  there 
he  began  to  lealize  that  he  could  Jo  little  without  an  educa- 
tion. So  he  returned  to  Spain  and,  although  already  thirty- 
three  years  old,  took  his  place  beside  the  boys  who  were 
learning  the  elements  of  Latin  grammar.  After  two  years  he 
entered  a  Spanish  university,  and  later  went  to  Paris  to  cany 
on  his  theological  studies. 

In  Paris  he  sought  to  influence  his  fellow-students  at  the 
university,  and  finally,  in  1534,  seven  of  his  companions 
agreed  to  follow  him  to  Palestine,  or,  if  they  were  prevented 
from  that,  to  devote  themselves  to  the  service  of  the  pope. 
On  arriving  in  Venice  they  found  that  war  had  broken  out 
between  that  republic  and  the  Turks.  They  accordingly  gave 
up  their  plan  for  converting  the  infidels  in  the  Orient  and, 
with  the  pope's  permission,  began  to  preach  in  the  neighboring 
towns,  explaining  the  Scriptures  and  bringing  comfort  to  those 
in  the  hospitals.  When  asked  to  what  order  they  belonged, 
they  replied,  "to  the  Society  of  Jesus." 

In  1538  Loyola  summoned  his  disciples  to  Rome,  and  there  RlcM  ooai- 
they  worked  out  the  principles  of  their  order.  The  pope  then  ditciFUna  oi 
incorporated  these  in  a  bull  in  which  he  gave  his  sanction  to 
the  new  society,*  The  organization  was  to  be  under  the 
absolute  control  ot&  general,  who  was  to  be  chosen  for  life  by 
the  general  assembly  of  the  order.  I^yola  had  been  a  soldier, 
and  he  laid  great  and  constant  stress  upon  the  source  of  all 
efiicient  military  discipline,  namely,  absolute  and  unquestion- 
ing obedience.  This  he  declared  to  be  the  mother  of  all 
virtue  and  happiness.  Not  only  were  all  the  members  to 
obey  the  pope  as  Christ's  representative  on  earth,  and  under- 
take without  hesitation  any  journey,  no  matter  how  distant  or 
perilous,  which  he  might  command,  but  each  was  to  obey  his 
superiors  in  the  order  as  if  he  were  receiving  directions  from 
Christ  in  person.  He  must  have  no  will  or  preference  of  his 
1  See  Rtadings,  Clupter  XXVIIL 
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own,  but  must  be  as  tbe  staff  which  supports  and  aids  its  bearer 
in  any  way  in  which  he  sees  lit  to  use  it.  This  admirable  organi- 
zatidb  and  incomparable  discipline  were  the  great  secret  of  the 
later  influence  of  the  Jesuits. 
0UMt««ai  The  object  of  the  society  was  to  cultivate  piety  aiid  the 
tbaMw  love  of  God,  especially  through  example.  The  members  were 
to  pledge  themselves  to  lead  a  pure  life  of  poverty  and  devo- 
tion. Their  humility  was  to  show  itself  in  face  arid  attitude,  so 
that  their  very  appearance  should  attract  those  with  whom 
they  came  in  contact  to  the  service  of  God.  The  methods 
adopted  by  the  society  for  reaching  its  ends  are  of  the  utmost 
importance.  A  great  number  of  its  members  were  priests,  who 
went  about  preaching,  hearing  confession,  and  encouraging 
devotioiud  exercises.  But  the  Jesuits  were  teachers  as  well 
as  preachers  and  confessors.  They  clearly  perceived  the 
advantage  of  bringing  young  people  under  their  influence,  and 
they  became  the  schoolmasters  of  Catholic  Europe.  So  suc- 
cessfiil  were  their  methods  of  instruction  that  even  Protestants 
sometimes  sent  their  children  to  them, 
BafUin-  It  was  originally  proposed  that  the  number  of  persons 

jBMitsiB  admitted  to  the  order  should  not  exceed  sixty,  but  this  limit 
was  speedily  removed,  and  before  the  death  of  Loyola  over 
a  thousand  persons  had  joined  the  society.  Under  his  suc- 
cessor the  number  was  trebled,  and  it  went  on  increasing  for 
two  centuries.  The  founder  of  the  order  had  been,  as  we 
Tbeiimii-  have  seen,  attracted  to  missionary  work  from  the  first,  and  the 
»Qks>tiau.  Jesuits  rapidly  spread  not  only  over  Europe,  but  throughout 
the  whole  world.  Erancis  Xavier,  one  of  Loyola's  original 
little  band,  went  to  Hindustan,  the  Moluccas,  and  Japan. 
Brazil,  Elorida,  Mexico,  and  Peru  were  soon  fields  of  active 
missionary  work  at  a  time  when  Protestants  scarcely  dreamed 
as  yet  of  carrying  Christianity  to  the  heathen.  We  owe  to  the 
Jesuits'  reports  much  of  our  knowledge  of  the  condition  of 
America  when  white  men  first  began  to  explore  Canada  and 
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the   Mississippi   valley,  for   the  followers  of  Loyola  boldly 

penetiated  into  regions  unknown  to  Europeans,  and  settled 

amoDg  the  natives  with  the  pnipose  of  bringing  the  Gospel 

to  them.' 

Dedicated  as  they  were  to  the  service  of  the  pope,  the  lesu-  Tbaii  flckt 

,     J.  ,    ,    .  .  '  aointt  tM 

Its  early  directed  their  energies  against   Protestantism.     1  ney  Piotaitut*. 

sent  their  members  into  Germany  and  the  Netherlands,  and 
even  made  strenuous  efforts  to  reclaim  England.  Their 
success  was  most  apparent  in  southern  Germany  and  Austria, 
where  they  became  the  confessors  and  confidential  advisers  of 
the  rulers.  They  not  only  succeeded  in  checking  the  prog- 
ress of  Protestantism,  but  were  able  to  reconquer  for  the  pope 
districts  in  which  the  old  laith  had  been  abandoned. 

Protestants  soon  realized  that  the  new  order  was  their  Acoontlou 
most  powerful  and  dangerous  enemy.  Their  apprehensions  •gainttOie 
produced  a  bitter  hatred  which  blinded  them  to  the  high  pur- 
poses of  the  founders  of  the  order  and  led  them  to  attribute  an 
evil  purpose  to  every  act  of  the  Jesuits.  The  Jesuits'  s&t  of 
humility  the  Protestants  declared  to  be  mere  hypocrisy  under 
which  they  carried  on  their  intrigues.  The  Jesuits'  readiness 
to  adjust  themselves  to  circumstances  and  the  variety  of  the 
tasks  that  they  undertook  seemed  to  their  enemies  a.  willing- 
ness to  resort  to  any  means  in  order  to  reach  their  ends. 
They  were  populariy  supposed  to  justify  the  most  deceitful 
and  immoral  measures  on  the  ground  that  the  result  would 
be  "  for  the  greater  glory  of  God,"  The  very  obedience  of 
which  the  Jesuits  said  so  much  was  viewed  by  the  hostile 
Protestant  as  one  of  their  worst  offenses,  for  he  believed  that 
the  members  of  the  order  were  the  blind  tools  of  their  supe- 
riors and  that  they  would  not  hesitate  even  to  commit  a 
crime  if  so  ordered. 

Doubtless  there  have  been  many  unscrupulous  Jesuits  and  DeciiMun 

some  wicked  ones,  and  as  time  went  on  the  order  degenerated  of  ti» 

jMoiti,  vm. 
t  Rafcmue,  Puknan's/eiiiUt  i»  Nertk  Anunca,  VoL  I,  CbaptenllandX. 
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just  as  the  earlier  ones  had  done.  In  the  eighteenth  century  it 
was  accused  of  undertaking  great  commercial  enterprises,  and 
for  this  and  other  reasons  lost  the  confidence  of  even  the  Catho- 
lics. The  king  of  Portugal  was  the  first  to  banish  the  Jesuits,  and 
then  France,  where  they  had  long  been  very  unpopular  with  an 
influential  party  of  the  Catholics,  expelled  them  in  1764.  Con- 
vinced that  the  order  could  no  longer  serve  any  useful  purpose, 

BMitibUsh-  the  pope  abolished  it  in  177^.  It  was,  however,  restored  in 
meat  ol  the  '    '  '  '^  '  ' 

oiati,  IBM.       1814,  and  now  agam  has  thousands  of  members. 

Phiupn,  the  l69'  The  chief  ally  of  the  pope  and  the  Jesuits  in  their 
ol  Prote*-  efforts  to  check  Protestantism  in  the  latter  half  of  the  six- 
■monE  the  tcenth  century  was  the  son  of  Charles  V,  Philip  II.  Like  the 
Bireje,  Jesuits  he  enjoys  a  most  unenviable  reputation  among  Protes- 

tants. Certain  it  is  that  they  had  no  more  terrible  enemy 
among  the  rulers  of  the  day 
than  he.  He  closely  watched 
the  course  of  affairs  in  France 
and  Germany  with  the  hope 
of  promoting  the  cause  of  the 
■  Catholics.  He  eagerly  for- 
warded every  conspiracy 
against  England's  Protestant 
queen,  Elizabeth,  and  finally 
manned  a. mighty  fleet  with 
the  purpose  of  overthrowing 
her.  He  resorted,  morevcr, 
to  incredible  cruelty  in  his 
Philip  II  of  Spain  attempts    to    bring    back    his 

possessions  in  the  Netherlands 
to  what  he  considered  the  true  faith. 
DiTiBfoa  ot  Charles  V,  crippled  with  the  gout  and  old  before  his  time, 

poraeM^*''  laid  down  the  cares  of  government  in  1555-1556.  To  his 
oemunud  brother  Ferdinand,  who  had  acquired  by  marriage  the 
biucbee.        kingdoms  of    Bohemia  and    Hungary,    Charles   had    earlier 
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transferied  the  German  possessions  of  the  Hapsbuigs.  To  his 
son,  Philip  II  (1556-1598),  he  gave  Spain  with  its  great 
American  colonies,  Milan,  the  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies, 
and  the  Netherlands.* 

Charles  had  coDstaotly  striven  to  maintain  the  old  religion  PUUrO'i 
within  his  dominions.  He  had  never  hesitated  to  use  the  Inqui-  iMinto 
sition  in  Spain  and  the  Netherlands,  and  it  was  the  great  dis-  PntMi 
appointment  of  his  hfe  that  a  part  of  hb  empire  had  become 
Protestant.  He  was,  nevertheless,  no  fanatic-  Like  many  of 
the  princes  of  the  time,  be  was  forced  to  take  sides  on  the 
religious  question  without,  perhaps,  himself  having  any  deep 
religious  sentiments.  The  maintenance  of  the  Catholic  Mth 
he  believed  to  be  necessary  in  order  that  he  should  keep  his 
hold  upon  his  scattered  and  diverse  dominions.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  whole  life  and  policy  of  his  son  Philip  were 
guided  by  a  fervent  attachment  to  the  old  rehgion.  He  was 
willing  to  sacrifice  both  himself  and  his  country  in  his  long 
fight  against  the  detested  Protestants  within  and  without  his 
realms.  And  he  had  vast  resources  at  his  disposal,  for  Spain 
was  a  strong  power,  not  only  on  account  of  her  income  from 
America,  but  also  because  her  soldiers  and  their  commanders 
were  the  best  in  Europe  at  this  period. 

1  Division  a 

Haxlmlllan  I  (d.  ist(|),m.  Hary  oT  Burgundy  (d.  1481) 

Philip  (i  iso6),m.joiuiiiatlielasuie(d.  ij;;) 


FhiKp  U  (i.  1598)  Maxinulian  II  (d.  1576) 

Inherits  Spain,  the  NetbetUndi,  Emperar,  and  inherits  Bohemia, 

and  the  Italian  pouessioiu  of  Hungary,  and  the  AuBtrian  po^ 

the  HapsbuTgs  sessions  of  the  Hapsburgi 
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170.  The  Netherlands,*  which  were  to  cause  Philip  his 
first  and  greatest  trouble,  ioclbded  seventeen  provinces  which 
Charles  V  had  inherited  from  his  grandmother,  Mary  of 
Burgundy.  They  occupied  the  position  on  the  map  where  we 
now  find  the  kingdoms  of  HollaiMl  and  Belgium.  Each  of  the 
provinces  had  its  own  government,  but  Charles  had  grouped 
them  together  and  arranged  that  the  German  empire  should 
protect  them.  In  the  north  the  hardy  Germanic  population 
had  been  able,  by  means  of  dikes  which  kept  out  the  sea,  to 
reclaim  large  tracts  of  lowlands.  Here  considerable  cities  had 
grown  up,  —  Harlem,  Leyden,  Amsterdam,'  and  Rotterdam, 
To  the  south  were  the  flourishing  towns  of  Ghent,  Bruges, 
Brussels,  and  Antwerp,  which  had  for  hundreds  of  years  been 
centers  of  manufacture  and  trade. 

Charles,  in  spite  of  some  very  harsh  measures,  had  retained 
the  loyalty  of  the  people  of  the  Netherlands,  for  he  was  him- 
self one  of  them  and  they  felt  a  patriotic  pride  in  his 
achievements.  Toward  Philip  their  attitude  was  very  different. 
His  sour  face  and  haughty  manner  made  a  disagreeable  impres- 
sion upon  the  people  at  Brussels  when  Charles  V  first  intro- 
duced him  to  them  as  their  future  ruler.  He  was  to  them  a 
Spaniard  and  a  foreigner,  and  he  ruled  them  as  such  after 
he  returned  to  Spain.  Instead  of  attempting  to  win  them  by 
meeting  their  legitimate  demands,  he  did  everything  to  alien- 
ate all  classes  in  his  Burgundian  realm  and  increase  their  natural 
hatred  and  suspicion  of  the  Spaniards.  The  people  were  forced 
to  bouse  Spanish  soldiers  whose  insolence  drove  them  neariy 
to  desperation.  A  half-sister  of  the  king,  the  duchess  of 
Parma,  who  did  not  even  know  their  language,  was  given  to 
them  as  their  regent.  Philip  put  his  trust  in  a  group  of 
upstarts  rather  than  in  the  nobility  of  the  provinces,  who 
naturally  felt  that  they  shoukl  be  given  some  part  in  the 
direction  of  affairs. 

1  Rdennce,  Johnson,  Bur^  Ik  fU  SxamU  Cntmrj,  Clnpter  Vm 
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What  was  still  worse,  Philip  proposed  that  the  Inquisition  Tha  im>i- 
^ould  cany  on  its  work  ikr  more  actively  than  hitherto  and  imthtruiUfc 
put  an  end  to  the  heresy  which  appeared  to  him  to  defile  his 
fair  realms.  The  Inquisition  was  no  new  thing  to  the  prov- 
inces. Charles  V  had  issued  the  most  cniel  edicts  against 
the  followers  of  Luther,  Zwingli,  and  Calvin.  According  to  a 
law  of  1550,  heretics  who  persistently  refused  to  recant  were 
to  be  burned  alive.  Even  those  who  confessed  their  errors 
and  abjured  their  heresy  were,  if  men,  to  lose  their  heads,  if 
women,  to  be  buried  alive.  In  both  cases  their  property  was 
to  be  confiscated.  The  lowest  estimate  of  those  who  were  exe- 
cuted in  the  Netherlands  during  Charles'  reign  is  fifty  thou- 
sand. Although  these  terrible  laws  had  not  checked  the 
growth  of  Protestantism,  all  of  Charles'  decrees  were  sol- 
-  emnly  reenacted  by  Philip  in  the  first  month  of  his  reign. 

For  ten  years  the  people  suffered  Philip's  rule;  but  their  PntMt 
king,  instead  of  listening  to  the  protests  of  their  leaders  who  pSuip'* 
were  quite  as  earnest  Catholics  as  himself,  appeared  to  be 
bent  on  the  destruction  of  the  land.    So  in  1566  some  five 
hundred  of  the  nobles,  who  were  later  joined  by  many  of 
the  citizens,  pledged  themselves  to  make  a  common  stand 
against  Spanish  tyranny  and  the  Inqubition.     Although  they 
had  no  idea  as  yet  of  a  revolt,  they  planned  a  great  demon- 
stration during  which  they  presented  a  petition  to  the  duchess 
of  Parma  requesting  the  suspension  of  the  king's  edicts.     The 
story  is  that  one  of  the  duchess'  councilors  assured  her  that 
she  had  no  reason  to  fear  these  "beggars,"     This  name  was  tim'Bbi- 
voluntarily  assumed  by  the   petitioners    and  an   important 
group  of  the  insurgents  in  the  later  troubles  were  known  as 


The  Protestant  preachers  now  took  courage,  and  large  con-  Tb«  imas*- 
gregations  gathered  in  the  fields  to  hear  them.     Excited  by  FiotMtut*. 
their  exhortations,    those   who  were   converted    to   the  new 
religion  rushed  into  the  Catholic  churches,  tore  down  tbe 

\  L.,,l,;.:M.,G00gIe 
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images,  broke  the  stained  glass  windows,  and  wrecked  the 
altais.  The  duchess  of  Parma  was  just  succeeding  in  quiet- 
ing the  tumult  when  Philip  took  a  step  which  led  finally  to  the 
revolt  of  the  Netherlands.  He  decided  to  dispatch  to  the 
low  countries  the  remorseless  dnke  of  Alva,  whose  conduct 
has  made  his  name  synonymous  with  blind  and  unmeasured 
cruelty. 

171.  The  report  that  Alva  was  coming  caused  the  flight  oi 
many  of  those  who  especially  feared  his  approach.  William 
of  Orange,  who  was  to  be  the  leader  in  the  approaching  war 
against  Spain,  went  to  Germany.  Thousands  of  Flemish 
weavers  fled  across  the  North  Sea,  and  the  products  of  their 
looms  became  before  long  an  important  article  of  export  from 
England. 

Alva  brought  with  him  a  fine  army  of  Spanish  soldiers,  ten 
thousand  in  number  and  superbly  equipped.  He  judged  that 
the  wisest  and  quickest  way  of  pacifying  the  discontented 
provinces  was  to  kill  all  those  who  ventured  to  criticise  "  the 
best  of  kings,"  of  whom  he  had  the  honor  to  be  the  faithful 
servant.  He  accordingly  established  a  special  court  for  the 
speedy  trial  and  condemnation  of  all  those  whose  fidelity  to 
Philip  was  suspected.  This  was  popularly  known  as  the 
Council  of  Blood,  for  its  aim  was  not  justice  but  butchery. 
Alva's  administration  from  1567  to  1573  was  a  veritable  reign 
of  terror.  He  afterwards  boasted  that  he  had  slain  eighteen 
thousand,  but  probably  not  more  than  a  third  of  that  number 
were  really  executed. 

The  Netheriands  found  a  leader  in  William,  Prince  of 
Orange  and  Count  of  Nassau.  He  is  a  national  hero  whose 
career  bears  a  striking  resemblance  to  that  of  Washington. 
Like  the  American  patriot,  he  undertook  the  seemingly  hope- 
less task  of  freeing  his  people  from  the  oppresdve  rule  of  a 
distant  king.  To  the  Spaniards  he  appeared  to  be  only  an 
impoverished  nobleman  at  the  head  of  a  handful  of  armed 
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peasants  and  fishennen,  contending  against  the  sovereign  of 
the  richest  realm  in  the  world. 

William  bad  been  a  faithful  servant  of  Charles  V  and  would  vuuuiuw 
gladly  have  continued  to  serve  his  son  after  him  had  tlie  lecuu 
oppression  and  injustice  of  the  Spanish  dominion  not  become 
intolerable.  But  Alva's  policy  convinced  him  that  it  was  use- 
less to  send  any  more  complaints  to  Philip.  He  accordingly 
collected  a  little  army  in  1568  and  opened  the  long  struggle 
with  Spain. 

William  found  bis  main  support  in  the  northern  provinces,  BUiwracM 
of  which  Holland  was  the  chief.    The  Dutch,  who  had  very  notUMrn 
generally  accepted  Protestant  teachings,  were  purely  German  jnroiriDcciua 
in  blood,  while  the  people  of  the  southern   provinces,  who 
adhered  (as  they  still  do)  to  the  Roman  Catholic  faith,  were 
more  akin  to  the  population  of  northern  France. 

The  Spanish  soldiers  found  little  trouble  in  defeating  the  'wmiam 

troops  which  William  collected.     Like  Washii^ton  again,  he  coTeniarof 

seemed  to  lose  almost  every  battle  and  yet  was  never  con-  zuiud, 

quered.    The  first  successes  of  the  Dutch  were  gained  by  the 

"  sea  beggars,"  —  freebooters  who  captured  Spanish  ships  and 

sold  them   in  Protestant  England.     Finally  they  seized    the 

town  of  Brille  and  made  it  their  headquarters.    Encouraged  by 

this,  many  of  the  towns  in  the  northern  provinces  of  Holland 

and  Zealand  voitured  to  choose  William  as  their  governor, 

although   they  did  not  throw  off  their  allegiance  to  Philip. 

In  this  way  these  two  provinces  became  the  nucleus  of  the 

United  Netherlands. 

Alva  recaptured    a   number   of  the    revolted    towns    and  Both  the 
,,..,,.  .  .     ,  .  ,  north*™  ud 

treated   their  inhabitants  with    his  customary  cruelty ;    even  iobUmib 

women  and    children    were  slaughtered  in  cold  blood.     But  combine 

instead  of  quenching  the  rebellion,  he  aroused  even  the  Catho-  ^«li>,  ist*. 

lie  southern  provinces  to  revolt.     He  introduced  an  unwise 

system  of  taxation  which  required  that  ten  per  cent  of  the 

proceeds  of  every  sale  should  be  paid  to  the  government. 
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This  caused  the  thrifty  Catholic  merchants  of  the  southem 
towns  to  close  their  shops  in  despair. 

I  After  six  years  of  this  tyrannical  and  mistaken  policy,  Alva 
was  recalled.  His  successor  soon  died  and  }eft  tnatteis  worse 
than  ever.  The  leaderless  soldieis,  trained  in  Alva's  school, 
indulged  in  wild  orgies  of  robbery  and  murder ;  they  plun- 
dered and  partially  reduced  to  ashes  the  rich  city  of  Antwerp. 
The  "  Spanish  Airy,"  as  this  outbreak  was  called,  together  with 
the  hated  taxes,  created  such  general  indignation  that  repre- 
sentatives from  all  of  Philip's  Burgundian  provinces  met  at 
Ghent  in  1576  with  the  purpose  of  combining  to  put  an  end 
to  the  Spanish  tyranny. 

This  union  was,  however,  only  temptorary.  Wiser  and  more 
moderate  governors  were  sent  by  Philip  to  the  Netherlands, 
and  they  soon  succeeded  in  agiun  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  southern  provinces.  So  the  northern  provinces  went 
their  own  way.  Guided  by  William  the  Silent,  they  refiised  to 
consider  the  idea  of  again  recognizing  Philip  as  their  king.  In 
1579  seven  provinces  (Holland,  Zealand,  Utrecht,  Geklerland, 
Overyssel,  Groningen,  and  Friesland,  all  lying  north  of  the 
moutt\s  of  the  Rhine  and  the  Scheldt)  formed  the  new  and 

1  firmer  Union  of  Utrecht.  The  articles  of  this  union  served  as 
a  constitution  for  the  United  Provinces  which,  two  years 
later,  at  last   formally  declared    themselves   independent  of 

Philip  realized  that  William  was  the  soul  of  the  revolt  and 
that  without  him  it  might  not  improbably  have  been  put 
down.  The  king  therefore  offered  a  patent  of  nobOity  and 
a  large  sum  of  money  to  any  one  who  should  make  way  with 
the  Dutch  patriot.  After  several  unsuccessful  attempts,  WU- 
liam,  who  had  been  chosen  hereditary  governor  of  the  United 
Provinces,  was  shot  in  hb  house  at  Delft,  1584.  He  died 
praying  the  Lord  to  have  pity  upon  his  sou!  and  "  on  this 
poor  people." 
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The  Dutch  had  long  hoped  for  aid  from  Queen  Elizabeth  or  iummii  why 

a«Dtitcb 

from  the  French,  but  had  heretofore  been  disappointed.     At  flnaDrwoa 

theiTiiidS' 

last  the  English  queen  decided  to  send  troops  to  their  assistance.  peodMce. 

While  the  English  rendered  but  little  actual  help,  Elizabeth's 
policy  so  enraged  Philip  that  he  at  last  decided  to  attempt  the 
conquest  of  England.  The  destruction  of  the  great  fleet  which 
he  equipped  for  that  purpose  interfered  with  fiirther  attempts 
to  subjugate  the  United  Provinces,  which  might  otherwise  have 
failed  to  preserve  their  liberty  in  spite  of  their  heroic  resistance. 
Moreover,  Spain's  resources  were  being  rapidly  exhausted  and 
the  state  was  on  the  verge  of  bankruptcy  in  spite  of  the  wealth 
which  it  had  been  drawing  from  across  the  sea.    But  even  indepgnocnce 

of  tM  United 

when  Spain  had  to  surrender  the  hope  of  winnins  back  the  lost  Frovinni 

.  ,  .  .  ,  „  .        .  -,  Mknowl- 

provmces,  which  now  became  a  small  but  important  European   meea  fay 

power,  she  refused  formaUy  to  acknowledge  their  independence 

until  1648  ^  (Peace  of  Westphalia). 

172.  The  history  of  France  during  the  latter  part  of  the 
sixteenth  century  is  little  more  than  a  chronicle  of  a  long  and 
bloody  series  of  civil  wars  between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants. 
Each  party,  however,  had  political  as  well  as  religious  objects, 
and  the  religious  issues  were  often  almost  altc^ether  obscured 
by  the  worldly  ambition  of  the  leaders.. 

Protestantism  began  in  France  *  in  much  the  same  way  as  ^^^(* 
in  England.      Those  who  had  learned  from  the  Italians  to  t^t^in 
love  the  Greek  language,  turned  to  the  New  Testament  in 
the  original  and  commenced  to  study  it  with  new  insight. 

1  It  Is  Impoi^ble  in  so  brief  ui  account  to  lebte  the  henric  deeds  of  the  Dutch, 
inch,  far  Bxaraple,  as  the  famous  defence  of  Leyden.  The  American  historian 
Motley  gives  a  vivid  descriptioa  of  this  In  his  well-knonm  Hist  of  the  Duick 
Htfublic,  Part  IV,  Chapter  II.  The  most  recent  and  authoritative  account  of 
tbe  manner  in  which  the  t>utcli  won  their  independence  is  to  be  found  in  the 
thiid  volunK  of  ^  Ifistary  ef  tit  Piofli  of  lAt  A'oljn'/iiii^j,  by  the  Dutch  scholar 
Blok,  translated  by  Ruth  Putnam  (G,  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  3  vols.,  (7.50).  Miss 
Putnam'!  own  charming  WiltiaiH  tki  Silent  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  a  vols.,  with 
many  fine  illustrations,  (3.7  j)  gives  an  impressive  [dctun  of  the  tcemendoui  odds 
irtildi  he  faced  and  of  his  marvelioui  patience  and  persererance. 

*  Reference,  Joiuisaii,  SMraf  in  ti*  SixUnHk  CtKhirj,  pfL  186-389. 
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Leffevre,  the  roost  conspicuous  of  these  Erasmus-like  reform- 
ers, translated  the  Bible  into  French  and  began  to  preach 
justification  by  faith  before  he  had  ever  heard  of  Luther.  He 
and  his  followers  won  the  (avor  of  Margaret,  the  sister  of 
Francis  I  and  queen  of  the  little  kingdom  of  Navarre,  and 
nnder  her  protection  they  were  left  unmolested  for  some  years. 
The  Sorbonne,  the  famous  theological  school  at  Paris,  finally 
stirred  up  the  suspicions  of  the  king  against  the  new  ideas. 
While,  like  his  fe! low-monarch s,  Francis  had  no  special  interest 
in  religious  matters,  he  was  shocked  by  an  act  of  desecration 
ascribed  to  the  Protestants,  and  in  consequence  forbade  the  cir- 
culation of  Protestant  books.  About  1535  several  adherents 
of  the  new  iaith  were  burned,  and  Calvin  was  forced  to  flee  to 
Basel,  where  he  prepared  a  defense  of  his  beliefe  in  bis  InsU- 
tuUs  of  Christianity.  This  is  prefaced  by  a  letter  to  Francis  in 
which  he  pleads  with  him  to  protect  the  Protestants.'  Francis, 
before  his  death,  became  so  intolerant  that  he  ordered  the 
massacre  of  three  thousand  defenseless  peasants  who  dwelt  on 
the  slopes  of  the  Alps,  and  whose  only  offense  was  adherence 
to  the  simple  teachings  of  the  Waldensians.' 

Francis'  son,  Henry  II  (1547-1559)1  swore  to  extirpate  the 
Protestants,  and  hundreds  of  them  were  burned.  Nevertheless, 
Henry's  religious  convictions  did  not  prevent  him  from  willingly 
aiding  the  German  Protestants  against  his  enemy  Charles  V, 
especially  when  they  agreed  to  hand  over  to  him  three  bishop- 
rics which  lay  on  the  French  boundary,  —  Metz,  Verdun,  and 
Toul. 

Henry  II  was  accident^ly  killed  in  a  tourney  and  left  bis 
of  the  house  of 
period 

of  unprecedented  civil  war  and  public  calamity.    The  eldest 

son,  Francis  II,  a  boy  of  sixteen,  succeeded  his  &ther.     His 

chief  importance  for  France  arose  from  his  marriage  with  the 

1  Ses  BiadiHgi,  Chapto  XXVIIL  *  5«b  abor^  p.  nS. 


■uT,  QiictD   kingdom  to  three  weak  sons,  the  last 

tM  6>itM.      Valois,  who  succeeded  in  turn  to  the  throne  during 
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daughter  of  King  James  V  of  Scotland,  Maiy  Stuart,  who  became 
famous  as  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots.  Her  mother  was  the  sister 
oi  two  very  ambitious  French  nobles,'  the  duke  of  Guise  and 
the  cardinal  of  Lonaine.  Francis  II  was  so  young  that  Mary's 
uncles,  the  Guises,  eagerly  seized  the  opportunity  to  manage 
bis  afiairs  for  him.  The  duke  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the 
army,  and  the  cardmal  of  the  government.  When  the  king 
died,  after  reigning  but  a  year,  the  Guises  were  naturally  reluc- 
tant to  surrender  their  power,  and  many  of  the  woes  of  France 
for  the  next  forty  years  were  due  to  the  machinations  which 
they  carried  on  in  the  name  of  the  Holy  Catholic  rehgion. 
TbBqoMB  173.    The  new  king,  Charles  IX  (r56o-i574),  was  but  ten 

Othai&s        years  old,  and  his  mother,  Catherine  de'  Medici,  of  the  &mous 
4e'  HBdld. 

Florentine  family,  claimed  the  right  to  conduct  the  government 

for  her  son.  The  rivalries  of  the  time  were  complicated  by  the 
existence  of  a  younger  branch  of  the  French  royal  family, 
TSfl  Boqi-  namely,  the  Bourbons,  one  of  whom  was  king  of  Navarre.  The 
Bourbons  formed  an  alliance  with  the  Huguenots,'  as  the  French 
Catvinists  were  called. 
naKijrna-  Many  of  the  leading  Huguenots,  including  their  chief 

UMirpiutku  Coligny,  belonged  to  noble  families  and  were  anxious  to  play 
a  part  in  the  politics  of  the  time.  This  fact  tended  to  confuse 
religious  with  political  motives.  In  the  long  ran  this  mixture 
of  motives  proved  &tal  to  the  Protestant  cause  in  France,  but 
for  the  time  being  the  Huguenots  formed  so  strong  a  party  that 
they  threatened  to  get  control  of  the  government. 
catkniH  Catherine  tried  at  first  to  conciliate  both  parties,  and  granted 

StJoui  a  Decree  of  Toleration  (^563)  suspending  the  former  edicts 
against  the  Protestants  and  permitting  them  to  assemble  for 
worship  during  the  daytime  and  outside  of  the  towns.  Even 
this  restricted  toleration  of  the  Protestants  appeared  an  abomi- 
nation to  the  more  fanatical  Catholics,  and  a  savage  act  of  the 
duke  of  Guise  precipitated  civil  war. 

1  Tbe  ocisUi  of  Ihli  nuM  If  uDCBrtalii, 
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As  he  was  passing  through  the  town  of  Vassy  on  a  Sunday  Thet 


he  found  a  thousand  Huguenots  assembled  in  a  bam  for  wor-  ua  th> 
^ip.  The  duke's  followers  radely  intemipted  the  service,  and  ^cw«n 
a  tumuh  arose  in  which  the  troops  killed  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  the  defenseless  multitude.  The  news  of  this  massacre 
aroused  the  Huguenots  and  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  which 
continued,  broken  only  by  short  truces,  imtil  the  last  weak 
descendant  of  the  house  of  Valois  ceased  to  reign.  As  in  the 
other  religious  wars  of  the  time,  both  sides  exhibited  the  most 
inhuman  cruelty.-  France  was  filled  for  a  generation  with 
burnings,  pillage,  and  every  form  of  barbarity.  The  leaders 
of  both  the  Catholic  and  the  Protestant  party,  as  well  as  two  of 
the  French  kings  themselves,  fell  by  the  hands  of  assassins, 
and  France  renewed  in  civil  war  all  the  horrors  of  the  English 
invasion  in  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth  centuries. 

In  r570  a  brief  peace  was  concluded.  The  Huguenots  were 
to  be  tolerated,  and  certain  towns  were  assigned  to  them,  iaurfOTi"" 
including  La  Rochelle,  where  they  might  defend  themselves  in  >|aiut 
case  of  renewed  attacks  from  the  Catholics.  For  a  time  bolh 
the  king  and. the  queen  mother  were  on  the  friendliest  terms 
with  the  Huguenot  leader  Coligny,  who  became  a  sort  of  prime 
minister.  He  was  anxious  that  Catholics  and  Protestants 
should  join  in  a  great  national  war  against  Spain.  In  this  way 
the  people  of  France  would  combine,  regardless  of  their  differ- 
ences in  reli^on,  in  a  patriotic  effort  to  win  the  county  of 
Burgundy  and  a  line  of  fortresses  to  the  north  and  cast,  which 
seemed  naturally  to  belong  to  France  rather  than  to  Spain. 
Coligny  did  not,  of  course,  overlook  the  consideration  that  in 
this  way  he  could  aid  the  Protestant  cause  in  the  Netherlands. 

The  strict  Catholic  party  of  the  Guises  frustrated  this  plan  TMmuua 
by  a  most  fearful  expedient.     They  easily  induced  Catherine  tiioiaiiww'a 
de'  Medici  to  believe  that  she  was  being  deceived  by  CoUgny,      ''  *"** 
and  an  assassin  was  engaged  to  put  him  out  of  the  way ;  bnt 
the  Booundrel  missed  his  aim  and  only  wounded  bis  victim. 
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Feariu]  lest  the  young  king,  who  was  bithful  to  CoUgny, 
should  discover  her  part  in  the  attempted  murder,  the  queen 
mother  invented  a  story  of  a  great  Huguenot  conspirac)'.  The 
credulous  king  was  deceived,  and  the  CathoUc  leadets  at  Pahs 
arranged  that  at  a  given  signal  not  only  Coligny,  but  all  the 
Huguenots,  who  had  gathered  in  great  numbers  in  the  city  to 
witness  the  marri^e  of  the  Protestant  Henry  of  Navaire  with 
the  king's  sister,  should  be  massacred  on  the  eve  of  St  Bar- 
tholomew's Day  (August  33,  IS?')- 

The  signal  was  duly  given,  and  no  less  than  two  thousand 
persons  were  ruthlessly  murdered  in  Paris  before  the  end  of 
the  next  day.  The  news  of  this  attack  spread  into  the  prov- 
inces and  it  is  probable  that,  at  the  very  least,  ten  tbonsaod 
more  FrotesUots  were  put  to  death  outside  of  the  capital 
Both  the  pope  and  Philip  II  expressed  their  gratification  at 
this  signal  example  of  French  loyalty  to  the  Church,  Civil 
war  again  broke  out,  and  the  Catholics  formed  the  &mous 

ThsHoij         Holy  League,  under  the  leadership  of  Henry  of  Guise,  for  the 
advancement  of  their  interests  and  the  extirpation  of  heresy. 

OnMUoBot  Henry  III  (1574-1589),  the  last  of  the  sons  of  Henry  H, 
who  succeeded  Charles  IX,  had  no  heirs,  and  the  great  question 
of  succession  arose.  The  Huguenot,  Henry  of  Navarre,  was  the 
nearest  male  relative,  but  the  League  could  never  consent  to  per- 
mit the  throne  of  France  to  be  sullied  by  heresy,  especially  as 
their  leader,  Henry  of  Guise,  was  himself  anxious  to  become  king. 
Henry  III  was  driven  weakly  from  one  party  to  the  other, 
and  it  finally  came  to  a  war  between  the  three  Henrys, — 
Henry  III,  Henry  of  Navarre,  and  Henry  of  Guise(i585-i5S9). 
It  ended  in  a  characteristic  way.  Henry  the  king  had  Henry 
of  Guise  assassinated.  The  sympathizers  of  the  League  then 
assassinated  Henry  the  king,  which  lefl  the  field  to  Henry  of 
Navarre.  He  ascended  the  throne  as  Henry  IV '  in  1589,  and 
is  an  heroic  figure  in  the  line  of  French  kings. 

)  ReisKDca  (or  Henir  IV,  Wakeaan,  Bunft/ram  ijt^-iju,  CbBptM  L 
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174*  The  new  king  had  many  enemies,  and  his  kingdom  mifTW,  ' 
was  devastated  and  demoralized  by  yean  of  war.  He  soon  saw  btooBu  k 
that  he  must  accept  the  religion  of  the  majority  of  his  people 
if  he  wished  to  reign  over  them.  He  accordingly  asked  to  be 
readmitted  to  the  Catholic  Church  (1593),  excusing  himself 
on.  the  ground  that  "  Paris  was  worth  a  mass."  He  did  not 
forget  his'old  friends,  however,  and  in  1598  he  issued  the 
Edict  of  Nantes. 

By  this  edict  of  toleration  the  Calvinists  were  permitted  to  The  Sdiet  of 
bold  services  in  all  the  towns  and  villages  where  they  had  '' 

previously  held  them,  but  in  Paris  and  a  number  of  other 
towns  all  Protestant  services  were  prohibited.  The  Protes- 
tants were  to  enjoy  the  same  poUtical  rights  as  Catholics, 
and  to  be  eligible  to  public  office.  A  number  of  fortified 
towns  were  to  remain  in  the  hands  of  the  Huguenots,  par- 
ticularly T^  Rochelle,  Montauban,  and  Nlmes.  Henry's 
only  mistake  lay  in  granting  the  Huguenots  the  exceptional 
privilege  of  holding  and  governing  fortified  towns.  In  the 
next  generation,  this  privilege  aroused  the  suspicion  of  the 
king's  minister,  Richelieu,  who  attacked  the  Huguenots,  not 
so  much  on  religious  grounds,  as  on  account  of  their  independ- 
ent position  in  the  state,  which  suggested  that  of  the  older 
feudal  nobles. 

Henry  IV  chose  Sully,  an  upright  and  able  Calvinist,  for  his  iiiaiatirof 
chief  minister.  Sully  set  to  work  to  reestablish  the  kingly  ^"^' 
power,  which  had  suffered  greatly  under  the  last  three  brothers 
of  the  house  of  Valois.  He  undertook  to  lighten  the  tremen- 
dous burden  of  debt  which  weighed  upon  the  country.  He 
laid  out  new  roads  and  canals,  and  encouraged  agriculture 
a.aA  commerce ;  he  dismissed  the  useless  noblemen  and  officers 
whom  the  government  was  supporting  without  any  advantage 
to  itself.  Had  his  administration  not  been  prematurely  inter- 
rupted, France  might  have  reached  unprecedented  power  and 
proqjerity ;  but  religious  fanaticism  put  an  end  to  his  reforms. 
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iiMntimiM       In  t6io  Henry  IV,  like  William  the  Silent,  vas  assassinated 
itu.  '    just  in  the  midst  of  his  ^eatest  usefulness  to  his  country. 

Sully  could  not  agree  with  the  regent,  Henry's  widow,  and 
retired  to  his  castle,  where  he  dictated  his  memoirs,  which  give 
a  remarkable  account  of  the  stirring  times  in  which  he  bad 
played  so  important  a  part  Before  many  years,  Richelieu,  per- 
haps the  greatest  minister  Fiance  has  ever  had,  rose  to  power, 
and  from  1624  to  his  death  in  164a  he  governed  France  for 
Henry's  son,  Louis  XIII  (r6io-i643).  Something  will  be  said 
of  his  pohcy  in  connection  with  the  Thirty  Years'  War.' 
BuUiKl  175.   The  long  and  disastrous  civil  war  between  Catholics 

bMh,  isjB-  and  Protestants,  which  desolated  France  in  the  sixteenth  cen- 
tury, had  happily  no  counterpart  in  England.  During  her 
long  and  wise  reign  Queen  Elizabeth'  succeeded  not  only  in 
maintaining  peace  at  home,  but  in  frustrating  the  conspiracies 
and  attacks  of  Philip  II,  which  threatened  her  lealm  from 
without.  Moreover,  by  her  interference  in  the  Netherlands, 
she  did  much  to  secure  tbeir  independence  of  Spain. 
BUubtth  Upon  the  death  of  Catholic  Mary  and  the  accession  of  hei 

pRitMtut  sister  Elizabeth  in  155S,  the  English  government  became  once 
more  Protestant.  Undoubtedly  a  great  majority  of  Elizabeth's 
subjects  would  have  been  satisfied  to  have  had  her  return  to  the 
pohcy  of  her  father,  Henry  VIII.  They  still  venerated  the 
Mass  and  the  other  ancient  ceremonies,  although  they  had  no 
desire  to  acknowledge  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  over  their 
country.  Elizabeth  believed,  however,  that  Protestantism 
would  finally  prevail.  She  therefore  reintroduced  the  Book 
of  Prayer  of  Bldward  VI,  with  some  modifications,  and  pro- 
posed that  all  her  subjects  should  conform  in  public  to  the 
form  of  worship  sanctioned  by  the  state,  Elizabeth  did  not 
adopt  the  Presbyterian  organization,  which  had  a  good  many 

1  Reference,  Schwill,  History  of  Modtrn  Eunfi.  Chapter  VI, 
fuller  account  in  Johnson,  Euraft  in  thi  Slxtanlh  Ctnturj,  Chapter  IX. 
t^  Gnco,  ^trt  Hiatry,  pp.  370-374,  391-^5. 
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advocates,  but  retained  the  old  system  of  church  government 
with  its  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  etc.  Naturally,  however, 
Protestant  clergymen  were  substituted  for  the  Catholics  who 
had  held  office  under  Mary.  Elizabeth's  first  Parliament  gave 
to  the  queen  the  power  though  not  the  title  of  supreme  head 
of  the  English  church. 

Elizabeth's  position  in  regard  to  the  religious  question  was  PiMbrtaiiu 
first  threatened  by  events  in  Scotland.     There,  shortly  after  ert&bUiiied 


the  interest  of  the  nobles,  who  were  anxious  to  get  the  lands 
of  the  bishops  into  their  own  hands  and  enjoy  the  revenue  from 
them.  John  Knox,  a  veritable  second  Calvin  in  his  stem  energy, 
secured  the  introduction  of  the  Presbyterian  form  of  &ith  and 
chuich  government  which  still  prevail  in  Scotland. 

In   1561    the  Scotch   queen,  Maiy  Stuart,  whose  French  HurBtuit 
husband,  Francis  II,  had  just  died,  landed  at  Leith.     She  jaMs, 
was  but  nineteen  year?  old,  of  great  beauty,  and,  by  reason   boHoftks 
of  her  Catholic  &ith  and  French  training,  almost  a  foreigner 
to  her  subjects.     Her  grandmotherwasasisterof  Henry  VIII, 
and  Mary  claimed  to  be  the  rightful  heiress  to  the  Eng&sh 
throne  should  Elizabeth  die  childless.     Consequently  the  beaU' 
tifitl  Queen  of  Scots  .became  the  hope  of  all  those,  including 
Philip  II  and  Mary's  relatives,  the  Guises,  who  wished  to  bring 
back  England  and  Scotland  to  the  Roman  Catholic  &ith. 

Mary  made  no  effort  to  undo  the  work  of  John  Knox,  but  i 
she  quickly  discredited  herself  with  both  Protestants  and  Cath- 
olics by  her  conduct  After  marrying  her  second  cousin.  Lord 
Damley,  she  discovered  that  he  was  a  dissolute  scapegrace, 
and  came  to  despise  him.  She  then  formed  an  attachment 
for  a  reckless  nobleman  named  Bothwell.  The  house  near 
Edinburgh  in  which  the  wretched  Damley  was  lying  ill  was 
blown  np  one  night  with  gunpowder,  and  he  was  killed.  The 
pubUc  suspected  that  both  Bothwell  and  the  queen  were 
impKcated.     How  far  Mary  was  respon»ble  for  her  husband's 
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K^ffM*       death  no  one  can  be  Euie.     It  is  certain   that  she  latet 

1^.        '     married  Bothwell  and  that  her  indignant  subjects  thereupon 

deposed  her  as  a  murderess.     After  fruitless  attempts  to  regain 

her  power,  she  abdicated  in  lavor  of  her  in&nt  son,  James  VI, 

and  then  fled  to  England  to  appeal  to  Elizabeth.    While  the 

prudent  Elizabeth  denied  the  right  of  the  Scotch  to  depose  their 

queen,  she  took  good  care  to  keep  her  rival  practically  a  prisoner. 

Tberidnglo        176.    As  time  went  on  it  became  increasingly  difficult  for 

tM  nortli, 

ij^,  aud         Elizabeth  to  adhere  to  her  polic)'  of  moderation  in  the  treat- 

punifor         ment  of  the  Catholics,     A  rising  In  the  north  of  England 
~  ('5<^9)  showed  that  there  were  many  who  would  gladly  rees- 

tablish the  Catholic  faith  by  freeing  Mary  and  placing  her  on 
the  English  throne.  This  was  followed  by  the  excommtmica- 
tion  of  Elizabeth  by  the  pope,  who  at  the  same  time  absolved 
her  subjects  from  their  allegiance  to  their  heretical  ruler. 
Happily  for  Elizabeth  the  rebels  could  look  for  no  help  either 
from  Alva  or  the  French  king.  The  Spaniards  had  their  hands 
full,  for  the  war  in  the  Netherlands  had  just  begun;  and 
Charles  IX,  who  had  accepted  Coligny  as  his  adviser,  was  at 
that  moment  in  hearty  accord  with  the  Huguenots.  The  rising 
in  the  north  was  suppressed,  but  the  English  Catholics  con- 
tinued to  harbor  treasonable  designs  and  to  look  to  Philip 
for  help.  They  opened  correspondence  with  Alva  and  invited 
him  to  come  with  six  thousand  Spanish  trotips  to  dethrone 
Elizabeth  and  make  Mary  Stuart  queen  of  England  in  her 
stead.  Alva  hesitated,  for  he  characteristically  thought  that 
it  would  be  better  to  kill  Elizabeth,  or  at  least  capture  her. 
Meanwhile  the  plot  was  discovered  and  came  to  naught. 

Although  Philip  found  himself  unable  to  haim  England,  the 
English  mariners,  like  the  Dutch  "  sea  beggars,"  caused  great 
loss  to  Spain.  In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Spain  and  England  were 
not  openly  at  war,  the  English  seamen  extended  their  operations 
as  far  as  the  West  Indies,  and  seized  Spanish  treasure  ships,  with 
the  firm  conviction  that  in  robbing  Philip  they  were  serving  God. 
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Hm  daiing  Sai  Francis  Drake  even  ventured  into  the  Pacific, 
where  only  the  Sptuiiards  had  gone  heretofore,  and  carjiftl  c^ 
much  booty  on  bia  little  vessel,  the  Felkan.  At  last  he  took 
"a  great  vessel  with  jewels  in  plenty,  thirteen  chests  of  silver 
coin,  eighty  pournls  weight  of  goki,  and  twenty-six  tons  of 
silver."  He  then  sailed  around  the  world,  and  on  his  return 
presented  his  jewels  to  Elizabeth,  who  paid  little  attention  to 
the  expostulations  of  the  king  of  Spain.^ 

One  hope  of  tlie  Catholics  has  not  yet  been  mentioned,  RautioBi 
namely,  Ireland,  whose  relations  with  England  from  very  early  Eneiuiw 
times  down  to  the  present  day  form  one  of  the  most  cheerless  iniua. 
pages  in  the  history  of  Europe.  Ireland  was  no  ktnger,  as  it. 
bad  been  in  the  time  of  Gregory  the  Great,  a  center  of  cul- 
ture.* The  population  was  divided  into  numerous  clans  and 
their  chieftains  fought  constantly  with  one  another  as  well  as 
with  the  English,  who  were  vainly  endeavoring  to  subjugate  the 
island.  Under  Henry  II  aud  later  kings  England  had  con- 
qnered  a  district  in  the  eastern  part  of  Ireland,  and  here  the 
English  managed  I0  maintain  a  foothold  in  spite  of  the  anarchy 
outside.  Henry  VIII  had  suppressed  a  revolt  of  the  Irish 
and  assumed  the  title  of  King  of  Ireland.  Maiy  had  hoped 
to  promote  better  relations  by  colonizing  Kings  County  and 
Queens  County  with  Englishmen,  This  led,  however,  to  a 
long  struggle  which  only  ended  when  the  colonists  had  killed 
all  the  natives  in  the  district  they  occupied. 

Elizabeth's  inteiest  in  the  perennial  Irish  question  was  stim- 
ulated by  the  probability  that  Ireland  might  become  a  basis  iiyt 
Catholic  operations,  since  Protestantism  had  made  little  prep- 
ress among  its  simple  and  half-barbaroua  people.  Her  fears  were 

1  For  EngUih  marinen  and  Ihelr  TCyagei  and  conflict*  wttb  Spain,  (bb 
Froude's  English  Stanitn  in  (ii  FifUtnth  Cnttury.  The  BcconnC  of  Drake'] 
ToyiKc  is  on  pp.  7S-iO(.  See  ilso  "  The  Famous  Voysge  of  Sir  FiaDds  Ehake," 
t>]i  one  of  Dnke*!  gendemen  at  aims,  in  E.  J.  Payne's  Voyagu  of  Elaabttkiat 
StamtH  U  Aintnea,  VoL  I,  pp.  19&-119,  OxfMd,  189]. 

*  See  abova,  p.  61. 
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realized.  Several  attempts  ware  made  by  Catholic  leaders  to  land 
troops  in  Ireland  with  the  purpose  ofmaking  the  island  the  base 
for  an  attack  on  England.  Elizabeth's  officers  were  able  to  frus- 
trate these  enterprises,  but  the  resulting  disturbances  greatly 
increased  the  misery  of  the  Irish,  In  1583  no  less  than  thirty 
thousand  people  are  said  to  have  perished,  chiefly  frorastarvaticoi. 

As  Philip's  troops  began  to  get  the  better  of  the  opposition 
in  the  southern  Netherlands,  the  prospect  of  sending  a  Spanish 
army  to  England  grew  brighter.  Two  Jesuits  were  sent  to 
England  in  1580  to  strengthen  the  adherents  of  their  feith 
and  were  supposed  to  be  urging  them  to  assist  the  foreign  force 
against  their  queen  when  it  should  come.  Parliament  now  grew 
more  intolerant  and  ordered  fines  and  imprisonment  to  be  in- 
flicted on  those  who  said  or  heard  mass,  or  who  refused  to 
attend  the  English  services.  One  of  the  Jesuits  was  cruelly 
tortured  and  executed  for  treason  but  the  other  escaped  to  the 
continent. 

In  the  spring  of  1582  the  first  attempt  to  assasdnate  the 
heretical  queen  was  made  at  Philip's  instigation.  It  was  pro- 
posed that,  when  Elizabeth  was  out  of  the  way,  the  duke  of 
Guise  should  see  that  an  army  was  sent  to  England  in  the 
interest  of  the  Catholics.  But  Guise  was  kept  busy  at  home 
by  the  Wat  of  the  Three  Henrys,  and  Philip  was  left  to 
undertake  the  invasion  of  England  by  himself. 

Mary  did  not  live  to  witness  the  attempt.  She  became  impli- 
cated in  another  plot  for  the  assassination  of  Elizabeth.  Par- 
liament now  realized  that  as  long  as  Mary  tived  Elizabeth's 
life  was  in  constant  danger  ;  whereas,  if  Mary  were  out  of  the 
way,  Philip  would  have  no  interest  in  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
since  Mary's  son,  James  VI  of  Scotland,  was  a  Protestant 
Elizabeth  was  therefore  reluctantly  persuaded  by  her  advisers 
to  sign  a  warrant  for  Mary's  execution  in  1587.' 

1  Reference  for  Ufs  and  death  of  Hat;  Stuart,  Gimd,  Short  HisUry, 
PP-  379-39"i  4i6-4'7- 
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Philip  by  00  means  gave  up  his  project  of  reclaiming  Frotes-  i>Mtnetii)D 
taut  England.  la  1588  he  brought  together  a  great  fleet,  Anuda'^ 
including  his  best  and  largest  varships,  which  was  proudly 
called  by  the  Spaniards  the  "Invincible  Armada"  ^.e.,  fleet). 
This  was  to  Bail  up  the  Channel  to  Flanders  and  bring  over 
the  duke  of  Fauna  and  his  veterans,  who,  it  was  expected,  would 
soon  make  an  end  of  Elizabeth's  raw  militia.  The  English  ships 
were  inferior  to  those  of  Spain  in  size  although  not  in  num- 
ber, but  they  had  trained  conunanders,  such  as  Drake  and 
Hawkins.  These  famous  captains  had  long  sailed  the  Spanish 
Main  and  knew  how  to  use  their  cannon  without  getting  near 
eiwugh  to  the  Spaniards  to  suffer  from  their  short-range 
weapons.  When  the  Armada  approached,  it  was  permitted  by 
the  English  fleet  to  pass  up  the  Channel  before  a  strong  wind 
which  later  became  a  storm.  The  English  ships  then  followed 
and  both  fleets  were  driven  past  the  coast  of  Flanders.  Of  the 
hundred  and  twenty  Spanish  ships,  only  finy-foui  returned 
home ;  the  rest  had  been  destroyed  by  English  valor,  or  by  the 
gale  to  which  Elizabeth  herself  ascribed  the  victory.'  The 
defeat  of  the  Armada  put  an  end  to  the  danger  from  Spain. 

177-    As  we  look  back  over  the   period  covered  by  the  Proneetisf 
reign  of  Philip  II,  it  is  clear  that  it  was  a  most  notable  one  in  udm  m  tbs 
the  history  of  the  Catholic  Church,     When  he  ascended  the  ^Bninaf 
throne  Germany,  as  well  as  Switzerland  and  the  Netherlands, 
had  become  largely  Protestant.     England,  however,  under  his 
Catholic  wife,  Mary,  seemed  to  be  turning  back  to  the  old 
religion,  while  the  French  monarchs  showed  no  inclination  to 
tolerate   the  heretical   Calvinists.     Moreover,   the    new  and 
enthusiastic  order  of  the  Jesuits  promised   to  be  a  potent 
agency  in  inducing  the  disaffected   people  to  accept  once 
more  the  supremacy  of  the  pope  and  the  doctrines  of  the 
ancient  chiurch  as  formulated  by  the  Council  of  Trent.    The 
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tremendous  power  and  apparently  boundless  resources  of  Spain 
itself, — which  were  viewed  by  the  rest  of  Europe  with  the  gravest 
apprehension,  not  to  say  terror,  —  Philip  was  willing  to  dedicate 
to  the  extirpation  of  heresy  in  his  ow)i  dominions  and  the 
destruction  of  Protestantism  throughout  western  Europe^ 
Ootmipapt  When  Philip  died  all  was   changed.     England  was  hope- 

poUcy-  lessly  Protestant :  the  "  Invincible  Armada  "  had  been  miser- 

ably wrecked,  and  Philip's  plan  for  bringiag  England  once  more 
within  the  fold  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  was  forever 
■frastrated.  In  France  the  terrible  wars  of  religion  were  over, 
and  a  powerful  king,  lately  a  Protestant  himself,  was  on  the 
throne,  who  not  only  tolerated  the  Protestants  but  chose  one 
of  them  for  his  chief  minister,  and  would  brook  no  more 
meddling  of  Spain  in  French  aifdrs.  A  new  Protestant  state, 
the  United  Netherlands,  had  actually  appeared  within  the 
bounds  of  the  realm  bequeathed  to  Philip  by  his  &ther.  In 
spite  of  its  small  size  this  state  was  destined  to  play,  from  that 
time  on,  quite  as  important  a  part  in  li^uropean  afbirs  as  the 
harsh  Spanish  stepmother  from  whose  control  it  had  escaped. 
DacoiiMot  Spain  itself  had  suffered  most  of  all  from  Philip's  reign.* 

tf^ztMDtb  His  domestic  policy  and  bis  expensive  wars  had  weakened  a 
^^'  country  which  had  never  been  int>insically  strong.  The 
income  from  across  the  sea  was  bound  to  decrease  as  the 
mines  were  exhausted.  The  final  expulsion  of  the  industrious 
Moors,  shortly  after  Philip's  death,  le*l  the  indolent  Spaniards 
to  till  their  own  fields,  which  mpiilly  declined  in  fertility 
under  their  careless  cultivation.  Poverty  was  deemed  no  dis- 
grace but  manual  labor  was.  Some  one  once  ventured  to  tell 
a  Spanish  king  that  "  not  gold  and  silver  but  sweat  is  the  most 
precious  metal,  a  coin  which  is  always  current  and  never 
depreciates";  but  it  was  a  rare  form -of  currency  in  the 
Spanish  peninsula.  After  Philip  II's  death  Spain  sinks  to  the 
rank  of  a  secondary  European  power. 

1  RcfeeoM.  lohiuoa,  £t(rv^  ^  AU  Juttflijj  CnAirj,  Chtptei  Vn,  ff  I  ■'K' } 
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CHAPTER  XXIX 
THE  THIBTT  YEABS'  WAS 

178-  The  last  great  conflict  caused  by   the  diiferences  neniity 
between  the  Catholics  and  Protestants  was  fought  out  in  Ger-  fsaiijta 
many  daring  the  first  half  of  the  seventeenth  century.     It  is  wan. 
generally  known  as  the  Thirty  Years'  War  (1618-1648),  but 
there  was  in  Teality  a  series  of  wars ;  and  although  the  fight- 
ing was  done  upon  German  territory,  Sweden,  France,  and 
Spain  played  quite  as  important  a  part  as  Germany. 

Just  before  the  abdication  of  Charles  V,  the  Lutheran  princes  veikoMM* 
had  forced  the  emperor  to  acknowledge  their  right  to  their  oiAiiDtiDrK. 
own  religion  and  to  the  church  property  which  they  had 
appropriated.  The  reli^ous  Peace  of  Augsburg  had,  however, 
as  we  have  seen,'  two  great  weaknesses.  In  the  first  place, 
only  those  Protestants  who  held  the  Lutheran  faith  were  to  be 
tolerated.  The  Calvinists,  who  were  increasing  in  numbers, 
were  not  included  in  the  peace.  In  the  second  place,  the 
peace  did  not  put  a  stop  to  the  seizure  of  church  property 
by  the  Protestant  princes. 

During  the  last  years  of  Ferdinand  I's  reign  and  that  of  his  spn«<  of 
successor  there  was  little  trouble.  Protestantism,  however,  im. 
made  rapid  progress  and  invaded  Bavaria,  the  Austrian  pos- 
sessions, and  above  all,  Bohemia,  where  the  doctrines  of  Huss 
had  never  died  out.  So  it  looked  for  a  time  as  if  even  the 
German  Hapsburgs  were  to  see  large  portions  of  their  territory 
Ming  away  from  the  old  Church.  But  the  Catholics  had  in 
the  Jesuits  a  band  of  active  and  efficient  missionaries.    They 


1  See  above,  pp.  419-410. 
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not  only  preached  and  founded  schools,  but  also  succeeded 
in  gaining  the  confidence  of  some  of  the  German  princes, 
whose  chief  advisers  they  became.  Conditions  were  very 
favorable,  at  the  opening  of  the  seventeenth'  century,  for  a 
renewal  of  the  religious  struf^Ie. 

The  Lutheran  town  of  Donauworth  permitted  the  existence 
of  a  monastery  within  its  limits.  In  1607  a  Protestant  mob 
attacked  the  monks  as  they  were  passing  in  procession  through 
the  streets.  Duke  Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  an  ardent  Catholic, 
on  the  border  of  whose  possessions  the  town  lay,  gladly  under- 
took to  punish  this  outrage.  His  army  entered  Donauworth, 
reestablished  the  Catholic  worship,  and  drove  out  the  Lutheran 
pastor.  This  event  led  to  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Union 
under  the  leadership  of  Frederick,  elector  of  the  Palatinate. 
The  Union  included  by  no  means  all  the  Protestant  princes ; 
for  example,  the  Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony  refused  to  have  any- 
thing to  do  with  the  Calvinistic  Frederick.  The  next  year  the 
Catholics,  on  their  part,  foniied  the  Catholic  League  under  a 
far  more  efficient  head,  namely,  Maximilian  of  Bavaria.* 

These  were  the  preliminaries  of  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Hos- 
tilities began  in  Bohemia,  which  had  been  added  to  the  Haps- 
bui^  possessions  through  the  marriage  of  Ferdinand  I,  The 
Protestants  were  so  strong  in  that  country  that  they  had  forced 
the  emperor  in  1 609  to  grant  them  privileges  greater  even  than 
those  enjoyed  by  the  Huguenots  in  France.  TTie  government, 
however,  failed  to  observe  this  agreement,  and  the  destruction 
of  two  Protestant  churches  resulted  in  a  revolution  at  Prague 
in  1618.  Three  representatives  of  the  emperor  were  seized  by 
the  irritated  Bohemian  leaders  and  thrown  out  of  the  window 
of  the  palace.  After  this  emphatic  protest  against  the  oppres- 
sive measures  of  the  government,  Bohemia  endeavored  to 
establish  itself  once  more  as  an  independent  kingdom.  It 
renounced  the  rule  of  the  Hapsburgs  and  chose  Frederick, 

I  Reference,  Wakenon,  Euraft  /rem  ijft-ijij.  Chapter  tIL 
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the  elector  of  tbe  Paktinate,  as  its  new  king.    He  appeared  to  1 

the  Bohemians  to  possess  a  double  advantage ;  in  the  first  piutinau, 

place,  be  was  the  head  of  the  Protestant  Union,  and  in  the  dib 

second,  be  was  the  son-in-law  of  the  kii^  of  England,  James  I, 

to  whom  they  looked  for  help. 

The  Bohemian  venture  proved  a  most  disastrous  one  for  1 
Gennany  and  for  Protestantism.  The  new  emperor,  Ferdi- 
nand II  (1619-1637),  who  was  at  once  an  uncompromising 
Catholic  and  a  person  of  considerable  ability,  appealed  to  the 
League  foi  assistance,  Frederick,  the  new  king  of  Bohemia, 
showed  himself  entirely  unequal  to  the  occasion.  He  and  his 
Eoglisb  wife,  the  Princess  Elizabeth,  made  a  bad  impression  on 
the  Bohemians,  and  they  failed  togain  the  support  of  the  neigh- 
boring Lutheran  elector  of  Saxony-     A  single  battle,  which  the  Battle  an  tm 

,    .      ,  ..,-■,-  .  WklteHiii, 

array  of  the  League  under  Maximilian  won  m  1620,  put  to  isia. 

flight  tbe  poor  "winter  king,"  as  he  was  derisively  called  on 
account  of  his  reign  of  a  single  season.  The  emperor  and  the 
duke  of  Bavaria  set  vigorously  to  work  to  suppress  Protestant- 
ism within  their  borders.  The  emperor  arbitrarily  granted  the 
eastern  portion  of  the  Palatinate  to  Maximilian  and  gave  him 
the  title  of  Elector,  without  consulting  the  diet. 

179.    Matteis  were  becoming   serious   for   the    Protestant  KocUnduia 
par^,  and  England  might  have  intervened  had  it  not  been  uuiiuta 
that  James  1  believed  that  he  could  by  his  personal  influence  Ptotutuu. 
restore  peace  to  Europie  and  induce  the  emperor  and  Max- 
imilian of  Bavaria  to  give  back  the  Palatinate  to  the  "  winter 
king."     Even  France  might  have  taken  a  hand,  for  although 
Richelieu,  then  at  the  head  of  a&iis,  had  no  love  for  the 
Protestants,  be  was  still  more  bitterly  opposed  to  the  Haps- 
butgs.     However,  his  hands  were  tied  for  the  moment,  for 
he  was  just  undertaking  to  deprive  the  Huguenots  of  their 
strong  towns.  Cbrittuair 

A  diversion  came,  nevertheless,  from  without.    Christian  TV,  Iit^mo*!- 
Idng  of  Denmark,  invaded  northern  Germany  in  1625  with  a  utiw^M. 
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view  of  relieving  his  fellow  Protestants.  In  addition  to  the 
army  of  the  League  which  was  dispatched  against  him,  a  new 
wiiUMtm.  army  was  organized  by  the  notorious  commander,  Wallenstein. 
The  emperor  was  poor  and  gladly  accepted  the  offer  of  this 
ambitious  Bohemian  nobleman'  to  collect  an  army  which  should 
support  itself  upon  the  proceeds  of  the  war,  to  wit,  confiscation 
and  robbery.  Christian  met  with  two  serious  defeats  in  north- 
em  Germany ;  even  his  peninsula  was  invaded  by  the  imperial 
forces,  and  in  1629  he  agreed  to  retire  from  the  conflict. 

ThB  Sdiet  of        The  emperor  was  encouraged  by  the  successes  of  the  Catho- 

BBitltntloH,     ,.         ■..  ,  ^,.        ,„.. 

ibg.  he  armies  to  issue  that  same  year  an  Edict  of  RestitutioD.    In 

this  he  ordered  the  Protestants  throughout  Germany  to  ^ve 
back  all  the  church  possessions  which  they  had  seized  since 
the  religion*  Peace  of  Augsburg  (1555).  These  included  two 
archbishoprics  (Magdeburg  and  Bremen),  nine  bishoprics, 
about  one  hundred  and  twenty  monasteries,  and  other  church 
foundations.  Moreover,  he  decreed  that  only  the  Lutherans 
might  enjoy  the  practice  of  their  religion ;  the  other  "  sects  " 
were  to  be  broken  up.  As  Wallenstein  was  preparing  to  exe- 
cute this  decree  in  his  usual  merciless  &shion,  the  war  took  a 
new  turn.  The  League  had  become  jealous  of  a  general  who 
threatened  to  become  too  powerfiil,  and  it  accordingly  joined 
in  the  complaints,  which  came  from  every  side,  of  the  terrible 
extortions  and  incredible  cruelty  practiced  by  Wallenstein's 
troops.  The  emperor  consented,  therefore,  to  dismiss  this  most 
competent  commander  and  lose  a  lai^e  part  of  his  army.  Just 
as  the  Cathohcs  were  thus  weakened,  a  new  enemy  arrived 
upon  the  scene  who  was  lar  more  dangerous  than  any  they 
had  yet  had  to  face,  Gustavus  Adolpbus,  king  of  Sweden.* 

180.  We  have  had  no  occasion  hitherto  to  speak  of  the 
Scandinavian  kingdoms  of  Norway,  Sweden,  and  Denmark, 

t  Watknstein  (b.  i;Sj)  had  been  educated  in  tha  Catholic  faith,  attbon^  ha 
amt  of  a  family  with  Hussite  sympathies. 

*  Rrfemioa,  Waktman,  Bur^  frtm  li^-ijrj,  ChoptM'  tV. 
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niiich  the  northern  German  peoples  had  established  about 
Charlemagne's  time;  but  from  now  on  they  begin  to  take  part 
in  the  af&jrs  of  central  Europe.  The  Union  of  Calmar  (1397) 
had  brought  these  three  kingdoms,  previously  separate,  under 
a  single  ruler.  About  the  time  that  the  Protestant  revolt 
began  in  Germany  the  union  was  broken  by  the  withdrawal  of 
Sweden.  Gustavus  Vasa,  a  Swedish  noble,  led  the  movement  eoftam 
and  was  subsequently  chosen  king  of  Sweden  (1533).  '  In  the  ijfc.' 
same  year  Protestantism  was  introduced.  Vasa  confiscated 
the  church  lands,  got  the  better  of  the  aristocracy,  and  started 
Sweden  on  its  way  toward 'national  greatness.  Under  his 
successor  the  eastern  shores  of  the  Baltic  were  conquered  and 
the  Russians  cut  off  from  the  sea. 

Gustavus  Adolphus  (1594-1632)  was  induced  to  invade  MotiTMaf 
Germany  for  two  reasons.    In  the  first  place,  he  was  a  sincere  uoisiraiin 
and  enthusiastic  Protestant  and  by  far  the  most  generous  and  oenaur. 
attractive  figure  of  his  time.    He  was  genuinely  afilicted  by  the 
misfbrtunes  of  his  Protestant  brethren  and  anxious  to  devote 
himself  to  their  wel&re.     Secondly,  he  dreamed  of  extending 
his  domains  so  that  one  day  the  Baltic  might  perhaps  become 
a  Swedish  lake.     He  undoubtedly  hoped  by  hia  invasion  not 
only  to  free  his  co-religionists  from  the  oppression  of  the 
emperor  and  of  the  League,  but  to  gain  a  strip  of  territory  for 
Sweden. 

Gustavus  was  not  received  with  much  cordiaUty  at  first  by  1 
the  Protestant  princes  of  the  north ;  but  they  were  brought  to  1 
their  senses  by  the  awfiil  destruction  of  Magdeburg  by  the 
troops  of  the  League  under  General  Tilly.  Magdeburg  was 
the  most  important  town  of  northern  Germany.  When  it 
finally  succumbed  after  an  obstinate  and  difficult  siege,  twenty 
thousand  of  its  inhabitants  were  killed  and  the  town  burned 
Aa  the  ground.  Although  Tilly's  reputation  for  cruelty  is 
quite  equal  to  that  of  Wallenstein,  he  was  probably  not 
responsible  for  the  fire.    After  Gustavus  Adolphus  had  met 
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Ob*Utiu  Tilly  near  Leipsic  and  victoriously  routed  the  anny  of  the 

Tictofiinii  at  Leaeue,  the  Protestant  princes  betran  to  look  with  more  &vor 
BnltMivu,  ,      ,      .  „  ,  ,  ,        ,        , 

i^.  on  the  foreigner.     Oustavus  then  moved  westward  and  took 

up  his  winter  quarters  on  the  Rhine. 

w&naartelB         The    next    sprii^  he    entered    Bavaria  and    once  -  more 

defeated  Tilly  (who  was  mortally  wounded  in  the  battle),  and 

forced  Munich  to  surrender.    There  seemed  now  to  be  no 

reason  why  he  should  not  continue  his  way  to  Vienna.     At 

this  juncture  the  emperor  recalled  Wallenstein,  who  collected 

a  new  anny  over  which  the  emperor  gave  him  absolute  com- 

OMtftTu        mand.    After  some  delay  Gustavus  met  Wallenstein  on  the 

uuaSat         field  of  Liitzen,  in  November,  1633,  where,  after  a  fierce 

LHtiaa,  itji.  >         j   >  < 

struggle,  the  Swedes  gained  the  victory.     But  they  lost  theii 
leader  and  Protestantism  its  hero,  for  the  Swedish  kingVen- 
tured  too  &t  into  the  lines  of  the  enemy  and  was  surrounded 
and  killed. 
Hotdwof  The  Swedes  did  not,  however,  retire  from  Germany,  but 

continued  to  participate  in  the  war,  which  now  degenemted 
into  a  series  of  raids  by  leaders  whose  soldiers  depopulated 
the  land  by  their  unspeakable  atrocities.  Wallenstein  roused 
the  suspicions  of  the  Catholics  by  entering  into  mysterious 
negotiations  with  Richelieu  and  with  the  German  Protestants. 
This  treasonable  correspondence  quickly  reached  the  ears  of 
the  emperor.  Wallenstein,  who  had  long  been  detested  ^f 
even  the  Catholics,  was  deserted  by  his  sokliers  and  murdered 
(in  1634),  to  the  great  relief  of  all  parties.  In  the  same  year 
Battuof  the  imperial  army  won  the  important  battle  of  Nbrdlingen, 
1634.  '  one  of  the  most  bloody  and  at  the  same  time  decisive  engage- 
ments of  the  war.  Shortly  after,  the  elector  of  Saxony  with- 
drew from  hb  alliance  with  the  Swedes  and  made  peace  with 
the  emperor.  It  looked  as  if  the  war  were  about  to  come  to 
an  end,  for  many  others  anxing  the  German  princes  were' 
quite  ready  to  lay  down  their  arms.* 

1  SBfemua,  Wokenon,  Bun^fnm  is^n'S,  Omflar  V. 
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181.  Just  at  this  critical  moment  RicbeUeu  decided  that  it  1 
would  be  to  the  interest  of  France  to  renew  the  old  struggle  ^i^ioi 
with  the  Hapsbuqp  by  sending  troops  against  the  emperoi.  ^'^^^ 
France  was  still  shut  in,  as  she  had  been  since  the  time  of. 
Charles  V,  by  the  Hapsburg  lands.  Except  on  the  side 
toward  the  ocean  her  boundaries  were  in  the  main  artificial 
ones,  and  not  those  established  by  great  rivers  and  mountains. 
She  therefore  longed  to  weaken  her  enemy  and  strengthen 
herself  by  winning  Roussillon  on  the  south,  and  so  make  the 
crest  of  the  Pyrenees  the  line  of  demarcation  between  Fraiice 
and  Spain.  She  dreamed,  too,  of  extending  her  sway  toward 
the  Rhine  by  adding  the  coun^  of  Burgundy  (i.e.,  Franche- 
Corat^  and  a  numbei  of  fortified  towns  which  would  afford 
protection  against  the  Spanish  Netherlands. 

Richelieu  bad  been  by  no  means  indifferent  to  the  Thirty  sicbaiiea 
Years'  War.  He  had  encouraged  the  Swedish  king  to  inter-  Spuush 
vene,  and  had  supplied  him  with  funds  if  not  with  troops. 
Moreover,  he  himself  bad  checked  Spanish  progress  in  north- 
em  Italy.  In  1634  Spanish  troops  had  invaded  the  valley  of 
the  Adda,  a  Protestant  region,  with  the  evident  purpose  of  con- 
quest This  appeared  a  most  serious  aggression  to  Richelieu, 
for  if  the  Spanish  won  the  valley  of  the  Adda,  the  last  barrier 
between  the  Hapsburg  possessions  in  Italy  and  in  Germany 
would  be  removed.  French  troops  were  dispatched  to  drive 
out  the  Spaniards,  but  it  was  in  the  interest  of  France  rather 
than  in  that  of  the  oppressed  Calvinists,  for  whom  Richelieu 
could  hardly  have  harbored  a  deep  affection.  A  few  years  later 
t  it  became  a  question  whether  a  Spanish  or  a  French  cat^idate 
should  obtain  the  vacant  duchy  of  Mantua,  and  Richelieu  led 
another  French  army  in  person  to  see  that  Spain  was  again 
discomfited.  It  was,  then,  not  strange  that  he  shonld  decide 
to  deal  a  blow  at  the  emperor  when  the  war  appeared  to  be 
coming  to  a  close  that  was  tolerably  satisfactory  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  Hapsburgs, 
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Richelieu  declared  war  against  Spain  in  May,  1635.  He 
tiad  already  concluded  an  alliance  with  the  chief  enemies  of 
the  house  of  Austria.  Sweden  agreed  not  to  negotiate  for 
peace  until  France  was  ready  for  it.  The  United  Provinces  ■ 
joined  France,  as  did  some  of  the  German  princes.  So  the 
war  was  renewed,  and  French,  Swedish,  Spanish,  and  German 
soldiers  ravaged  an  already  exhausted  country  for  a  decade 
longer.  The  dearth  of  provisions  was  so  great  that  the  armies 
had  to  move  quickly  from  place  to  place  in  order  to  avoid 
starvation.  After  a  serious  defeat  by  the  Swedes,  the  emperor 
(Ferdinand  III,  1637-1657)  sent  a  Dominican  monk  to  expos- 
tulate with  Cardinal  Richelieu  for  his  crime  in  aiding  the 
German  and  Swedish  heretics  against  the  unimpeachably 
orthodox  Austria,  ^ 

The  cardinal  had,  however,  just  died  (December,  1642), 
well  content  with  the  results  of  his  dipk>macy.  The  French 
were  in  possession  of  Roussillon  and  of  Artois,  Lorraine,  and 
Alsace.  The  military  exploits  of  the  French  generals,  espe- 
cially Turenne  and  Cond^,  during  the  opening  years  of  the 
leign  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  showed  that  a  new  period 
had  begun  in  which  the  military  and  political  supremacy  of 
Spain  was  to  give  way  to  that  of  France. 

182.  The  participants  in  the  war  were  now  so  numerous 
and  their  objects  so  various  and  conflicting,  that  it  is  not 
strange  that  it  required  some  years  to  arrange  the  conditions 
of  peace  even  when  every  one  was  ready  for  it.  It  was  agreed 
(1644)  that  France  and  the  empire  should  negotiate  at  Miin- 
ster,  and  the  emperor  and  the  Swedes  at  Osnabiiick,  —  both 
of  which  towns  lie  in  Westphalia.  For  four  years  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  several  powers  worked  upon  the  difficult 
problem  of  satisfying  every  one,  but  at  last  the  treaties  of 
Westphalia  were  signed  late  in  1648.  Their  provisions  con- 
tinued to  be  the  basis  of  the  international  law  of  Europe 
down  to  the  French  Revolutioik 
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The  religious  troubles  in  Geraoany  were  settled  by  extending 

the  toleration  of  the  Peace  of  Augsburg  so  as  to  include  the  '  ' 
Calvinists  as  well  as  the  Lutherans.  The  Protestant  princes 
were,  r^ardless  of  the  Edict  of  Restitution,  to  retain  the 
lands  which  they  had  in  their  possession  in  the  year  1624, 
and  each  ruler  was  still  to  have  the  right  to  determine  the 
religion  of  his  state.  The  dissolution  of  the  German  empire 
was  practically  acknowledged'  by  permitting  the  individual 
states  to  make  treaties  among  themselves  and  with  foreign 
powers ;  this  was  equivalent  to  recognizing  the  practical  inde- 
pendence which  they  had,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  already  long 
enjoyed.  A  part  of  Pomerania  and  the  districts  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Oder,  the  Elbe,  and  the  Weser  were  ceded  to  Sweden. 
This  territory  did  notj  however,  cease  to  form  a  part  of  the 
empire,  for  Sweden  was  thereafter  to  have  three  votes  in  tb« 
German  diet 

As  for  France,  it  was  definitely  given  the  three  bishoprics  of 
Metz,  Verdun,  and  Toul,  which  Henry  II  had  bai^ned  for 
when  he  allied  himself  with  the  Protestants  a  century  earlier.* 
The  emperor  also  ceded  to  France  all  his  rights  in  Alsace, 
although  the  city  of  Strasburg  was  to  remain  with  the  empire. 
Lastly,  the  independence  both  of  the  United  Netherlands  and 
of  Switzerland  was  acknowledged.* 

The  accounts  of  the  misery  and  depopulation  of  Germany 

caused  by  the  Thirty  Years'  War  are  well-nigh  incredible,  tho  w«i  in 
Thousands  of  villages  were  wiped  out  altogether;  in  some 
regions  the  population  was  reduced  by  one  half,  in  others  to 
a  third,  or  even  less,  of  what  it  had  been  at  the  opening  of 
the  conflict.  The  flourishing  city  of  Augsburg  was  left  with 
but  sixteen  thousand  souls  instead  of  eighty  thousand.  The 
people  were  fearliilly  barbarized  by  privation  and  suffering  and   , 

I  See  above,  p.  451. 

>  Reference,  Wakeman,  Europifram  131)6-1713,  Chapter  VI.  For  a  brief  uul 
wcrilent  nvlew  of  the  whale  war,  lee  SctawUl,  MtcUrn  Eunfi,  pp.  141-160. 
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by  the  atrocities  of  the  soldiers  of  all  the  various  nations. 
Gernoany  did  not  recover  from  her  exhausted  and  impover- 
ished state  until  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century.  Only  one 
hopeful  circumstance  may  be  noted  as  we  leave  this  dreary 
subject.  After  the  Peace  of  Westphalia  the  elector  of  Bran- 
denburg was,  next  to  the  emperor,  the  most  powerful  of  the  Ger- 
man princes.  As  king  of  Prussia  he  was  destined  to  create 
another  European  power  and  at  last  to  humble  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  and  create  a  new  German  empire  in  which  Austria 
should  have  no  part. 

General  Reading. — The  mosi  complete  and  scholarly  account  of  the 
Thirty  Years'  War  to  be  had  in  EnglUh  is  Gindelv,  History  cf  the 
Thirty  years'  ICar  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Sons,  2  vols.). 
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STBVOQLB  IK  EVGLAITD  FOl  COHSTfTUTIORAI 
GOVESniEirT 

183.  The  ereat  question  wUch  coofionted  Eneland  in  the  The  qoeition 

,  ,  ,  .        ,    of  (.Uolata 

seventeenth  century  was  whether  the  kmg  should  be  pemiitted  m  umtM 
to  rule  the  people,  as  God's  representative,  or  should  submit  kbsuu. 
to  the  constant  control  of  the  nation's  representatives,  i.e., 
Parliament.  In  France  the  Estates  General  met  for  the 
last  time  in  1614,  and  thereafter  the  French  king  made  laws 
and  executed  them  without  asking  the  advice  of  any  one 
except  his  immediate  counselors.  In  general,  the  rulers 
on  the  continent  exercised  despotic  powers,  and  James  I  of 
England  and  his  son  Charles  I  would  gladly  have  made  them- 
selves absolute  rulers,  for  they  entertained  the  same  exalted 
notions  of  the  divine  right  of  kings  which  prevailed  across 
the  English  Channel.  England  finally  succeeded,  however,  in 
adjusting  the  relations  between  king  and  Parliament  in  a  very 
happy  way,  so  as  to  produce  a  limited,  or  constitutional,  mon- 
archy. The  long  and  bitter  struggle  between  the  house  of 
Stuart  and  the  English  Parliament  plays  an  important  r61e 
in  the  history  of  Europe  at  large,  as  well  as  in  that  of 
England.  After  the  French  Revolution,  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  the  English  system  began  to  become 
popular  on  the  continent,  and  it  has  now  replaced  the  okler 
absolute  monarchy  in  all  the  kingdoms  of  western  Europe. 

On  the  death  of  Elizabeth  in  1603,  James  I,  the  first  of  nxemu^vt 
the  Stuarts,  ascended  the  English  throne.     He  was,  it  will  be  iboj-iBij. 
remembered,  the  son  of  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  and  was  known 
475 
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in  Scotland  as  James  VI ;  consequently  England  and  Scotland 
now  came  under  the  same  ruler.  This  did  not,  howevei,  make 
the  relations  between  the  two  countries  much  happier,  for  a 
century  to  come  at  least. 
itmM*  iNUtf  The  chief  interest  of  James'  reign  lay  in  his  tendency  to 
Hem  ■  oi  exalt  the  royal  preiogative,  and  in  the  systematic  manner  in 
which  be  extolled  absolute  monarchy  in  his  writings  and 
speeches  and  discredited  it  by  his  conduct.  James  was  an 
unusually  learned  man,  for  a  king,  but  his  learning  did  not 
enlighten  him  in  matters  of  common  sense.  As  a  man  and  a 
luler,  he  was  ^  inferior  to  his  unschooled  and  light-hearted 
contempoiaiy,  Henry  IV  of  France.  Henry  VIII  had  been  a 
heardess  despot,  and  Elizabeth  had  ruled  the  nation  in  a  high- 
handed manner ;  but  both  of  them  had  known  how  to  make 
themselves  popular  and  had  had  the  good  sense  to  say  as  litde 
as  possible  about  their  rights.  James,  on  the  contrary,  had  a 
&ncy  for  discussing  his  high  position. 
Hi*  ova  "  As  for  the  absolute  prerogative  of  the  crown,"  he  declares, 

Uicuiut.  "  that  is  no  subject  for  the  tot^ue  of  a  lawyer,  nor  is  it  lawful 
to  be  disputed.  It  is  atheism  and  blasphemy  to  dispute  what 
God  can  do:  .  ..  so  it  is  presumption  and  high  contempt 
in  a  subject  to  dispute  what  a  king  can  do,  or  say  that  a  king 
cannot  do  this  or  that."  The  king,  James  claimed,  could  make 
any  kind  of  law  or  statute  that  he  thought  meet,  without  any 
advice  from  Parliament,  although  he  might,  if  he  chose,  accept 
its  suggestions.  "  He  is  overlord  of  the  whole  land,  so  is  he 
master  over  every  person  who  inhabiteth  the  same,  having 
power  over  the  life  and  death  of  every  one  of  them :  for 
although  a  just  prince  will  not  take  the  life  of  one  of  his  sub- 
jects without  a  clear  law,  yet  the  same  laws  whereby  he  taketh 
them  are  made  by  himself  and  his  predecessors ;  so  the  power 
flows  always  from  himself."  A  good  king  will  act  according 
to  law,  but  he  is  above  the  law  and  is  not  bound  thereby 
except  voluntarily  and  for  good-example  giving  to  his  subjects, 
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These  theories,  taken  from  James'  work  on  77u  Law  of  Free  TbetbMir 
Monarchies,  seem  strange  and  unteasonable  to  us.  But  he  n^.' 
was  really  only  claiming  the  rights  which  his  predecessors  had 
enjoyed,  and  such  as  were  conceded  to  the  kings  of  France 
until  the  French  Revoludon.  Accoiding  to  the  theory  of 
"divine  right,"  the  king  did  not  owe  his  power  to  the  nation 
but  to  God,  who  had  appointed  him  to  be  the  father  of  his 
people.  From  God  he  derived  all  the  pren^atives  necessary 
to  maintain  order  and  promote  justice ;  consequently  he  was 
responsible  to  God  alone,  and  not  to  the  people,  for  the 
exercbe  of  his  poweis.  It  is  unnecessary  to  follow  in  detail 
the  troubles  between  James  and  his  Parliament  and  the  various 
methods  which  he  invented  for  raising  money  without  the 
eanctioD  of  Parliament,  for  all  this  forms  only  the  preliminary 
K>  the  &tal  experience  of  James'  son,  Charles  I. 

In  his  foreign  poUcy  James  showed  as  little  sense  as  in  his  lunMi'i 
relations  with  hb  own  people.  He  refused  to  help  his  son-in-  policy, 
law  when  he  became  king  of  Bohemia.'  But  when  the 
Palatinate  was  given  by  the  emperor  to  Maximilian  of  Bava- 
ria, James  struck  upon  the  extraordinary  plan  of  farming 
an  alliance  with  the  hated  Spain  and  inducing  its  king  to 
persuade  the  emperor  to  reinstate  the  "winter  king"  in  his 
former  possessions.  In  order  to  conciliate  Spain,  Giarles, 
Prince  of  Wales,  was  to  marry  a  Spanish  princess.  Naturally 
this  proposal  was  very  unpopular  among  the  English  Prot- 
estants, and  it  finally  came  to  nothing. 

Although  England  under  James  I  failed  to  influence  deeply  Lltentnnin 

the  course  of  affairs  in  Europe  at  laree,  his  reign  is  distin-  Eiiubetii 

'"^  JunM  1. 
guished  by  the  work  of  unrivaled  writers  who  gave  England  a 

literature  which  outshone  that  of  any  other  of  the  European 

countries.      Shakespeare  is  generally  admitted  to  have  been  ShakMpwiq 

the  greatest  dramatist  the  world  has  ever  produced.     While 

be  wrote  many  of  his  plays  before  the  death  of  Elizabeth, 
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Othdlo,  King  tear,  and   73/  Tempest  belong  to  the  idgn 

Pns«u  of  James.     Frands  Bacon,  philosopher  and  statesman,  did 

isti-i^.        much  for  the  advancement  of  scientific  lesearcb  by  advocating 

new  methods  of  reasoning  based  upon  a  careful  observation 

of  natural  phenomena  instead  of  upon  Aristotle's  k^ic.    He 

urged  investigators  to  take  the  path  already  indicated  over 

three  centuries  earlier  by  his  namesake,  Roger  BaconJ    The 

most  worthy  monument  of  the  strong  and  beautiliil  English 

TbaKinc       of  the  period  is  to  be  found  in  the  translation  of  the  Bible, 

Utioaotuu    prepared  in  James'  reign  and  still  general^  used  in  all  the 

countries  where  English  is  spoken.* 
cbute  I,  184.   Charles  I  was  somewhat  more  d^iiied  than  bis  &ther, 

but  he  was  quite  as  obstinately  set  upon  having  bis  own  way 
and  showed  no  more  skill  in  winning  the  confidence  of  his 
subjects.  He  did  nothing  to  reniove  the  disagreeable  impres- 
sions of  his  Other's  reign  and  began  immediately  to  quarrel 
with  Parliament.  When  that  body  refused  to  grant  him  any 
money,  mainly  because  they  thought  that  it  was  likely  to  be 
wasted  by  his  ^ivorite,  the  duke  of  Buckingham,  Charles 
formed  the  plan  of  winning  their  favor  by  a  great  militaiy 
victory. 

After  James  I  had  reluctantly  given  up  his  cherished  Span- 
1^  alliance,  Charles  had  married  a  French  princess,  Henrietta 
Maria,  the  daughter  of  Henry  IV.  In  spite  of  this  marriage 
Charles  now  proposed  to  aid  the  Huguenots  whom  Richelieu 
was  besieging  in  their  town  of  La  Rocbelle.  He  also  hoped 
to  gdn  popularity  by  prosecuting  a  war  against  Spain,  whose 
king  was  enei^tically  supporting  the  Catholic  League  in  Ger- 
many.    Accordingly,  in  spite  of  Parliament's  refusal  to  grant 

*  See  abovf^  p.  373. 

*  See  the  bsuuhton'  dedication  to  James  1  in  the  authorized  venlon  of  tha 
BiUe.  OnlyrecentlybasitbeeadeemednecessaiTtD  tsrlia  the  renarkaUe  miik 
of  tba  translators  of  the  early  sereoteenth  century.  Modem  ichobra  dlKonred 
my  few  serious  misblies  In  this  authorized  rerslon,  but  found  it  expedient  for 
tha  nka  of  eieuiwsa  to  modanizo  a  nnmbor  st  void*  and  oipiBsalom. 
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him  the  necessaiy  funds,  he  tilabarked  in  var.  With  only  the 
money  which  he  could  raise  by  irregular  means,  Charles 
arranged  an  expedition  to  take  Cadiz  and  the  Spanish  treasure 
ships  which  arrived  there  once  a  year  ftom  America,  laden  with 
gold  and  silver.  The  expedition  &iled,  as  well  as  Charles' 
attempt  to  help  the  Huguenots. 

In  his  attempts  to  raise  money  without  a  regular  grant  from  Cb^*'  tx- 
Parliament,  Charles  had  resorted  to  vexatious  exactions.  The  ^^"^J 
law  prohibited  him  from  asking  for  gifts  fl-om  his  people,  but 
it  did  not  forbid  his  asking  them  to  lend  him  money,  however 
bttie  prospect  there  might  be  of  his  ever  repaying  it.  Five 
gentlemen  who  refused  to  pay  such  a  forced  loan  were 
imprisoned  by  the  mere  order  of  the  king.  This  raised  the 
question  of  whether  the  king  liad  the  right  to  send  to  prison 
those  whom  he  wished  without  showing  legal  cause  for  their 
arrest. 

This  and  other  attacks  upon  the  rights  of  hiu  subjects  roused  ito  pmMoi 
Parliament.  In  1618  that  body  drew  up  the  celebrated  Peti-  •*""** 
tion  of  Right,*  which  is  one  of  the  most  important  documents 
in  the  history  of  the  English  Constitution.  In  it  Parliament 
called  the  king's  attention  to  his  illegal  exactions,  and  to 
the  acts  of  his  agents  who  had  in  sundry  ways  molested  and 
disquieted  the  people  of  the  realm.  Parliament  therefore 
I'  humbly  prayed  "  the  king  that  no  man  need  thereafter  "  make 
or  yield  any  gift,  loan,  benevolence,  tax,  or  such  like  charge  " 
without  consent  of  Parliament ;  that  no  free  man  should  be 
imprisoned  or  suffer  any  punishment  except  according  to  the 
laws  and  statutes  of  the  realm  as  presented  in  the  Great 
Charter ;  and  that  soldiers  should  not  be  quartered  upon  the 
people  on  any  pretext  whatever.  Very  reluctantly  Charles 
consented  to  this  restatement  of  the  limitations  which  the 
English  liad  always,  in  theory  at  least,  placed  upon  the  arbitrary 
power  of  their  king. 

1  Sec  l*e,  Sna-et^eot  «/  Bnglitli  HUtery,  pp.  348-353. 
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The  disagreement  between  Charles  and  Parliament  was  ren- 
dered much  more  serious  by  religious  differences.  The  king 
had  married  a  Catholic  princess,  and  the  Catholic  cause  seemed 
to  be  gaining  on  the  continent.  The  king  of  Denmark  had 
justbeen  defeated  by  Wallenstein 
and  Tilly,  and  Richelieu  had  suc- 
ceeded in  depriving  the  Hugue- 
nots of  their  cities  of  refuge. 
Both  James  and  Charles  had 
shown  their  readiness  to  enter 
into  engagements  with  France 
and  Spain  to  protect  English 
Catholics,  and  there  was  evi- 
dently a  growing  inclination  in 
England  to  revert  to  the  older 
ceremonies  of  the  Church,  which 
shocked  the  more  strongly  Prot- 
estant members  of  the  House  of 
Commons.  The  communion 
table  was  again  placed  by  many 
clergymen  at  the  eastern  end  of 
the  church  and  became  fixed 
there  as  an  altar,  and  portions 
of  the  service  were  once  more 
chanted. 

These  "  popish  practices,"  with 
which  the  king  was  supposed  to 
sympathize,  served  to  widen  the 
breach  between  him  and  the 
Commons  which  had  been  opened  by  the  king's  attempt  to 
raise  taxes  on  his  own  account.  The  Parliament  of  1629, 
after  a  stormy  session,  was  dissolved  by  the  king,  who  deter- 
mined to  rule  thereafter  by  himself.  For  eleven  years  no  new 
Parliament  was  summoned. 
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185.  Charles  was  not  well  fitted  by  nature  to  try  the 
experiment  of  personal  governmeDt.  Moreover,  the  methods 
resorted  to  by  his  ministers  to  raise  money  without  recourse 
to  Parliament  rendered  the  king  more  and  more  unpopular 
and  prepared  the  way  for  the  triumphant  return  of  Parliament. 

According  to  an  ancient  law  of  England,  those  who  had  a 
certain  amount  of  land  must  become  knights ;  but  since  the 
decay  of  the  feudal  system,  landowners  had  given  up  the 
meaningless  form  of  qualifying  themselves  as  knights.  It  now 
occurred  to  the  king's  government  that  a  large  amount  of 
money  might  be  raised  by  fining  these  delinquents.  Other 
unfortunates  who  had  settled  within  the  boundaries  of  the 
royal  forests  were  either  heavily  fined  or  required  to  pay 
enormous  arrears  of  rent. 

In  addition  to  these  sources  of  income,  Charles  applied  to 
bis  subjects  for  ship  money}  He  was  anxious  to  equip  a  fleet, 
but  instead  of  requiring  the  various  ports  to  furnish  ships,  as 
was  the  ancient  custom,  he  permitted  them  to  buy  themselves 
off  by  contributing  to  the  fitting  out  of  large  ships  owned  by 
himself  Even  those  living  inland  were  asked  for  ship  money. 
The  king  maintained  that  this  was  not  a  tax  but  simply  a 
payment  by  which  his  subjects  freed  themselves  from  the 
duty  of  defending  their  country,  John  Hampden,  a  squire 
of  Buckinghamshire,  made  a  bold  stand  against  this  illegal 
demand  by  refusing  to  pay  twenty  shillings  of  ship  money  which 
was  levied  upon  him.  The  case  was  tried  before  the  king's 
judges,  a  bare  majority  of  whom  decided  against  Hampden. 
But  the  trial  made  it  tolerably  clear  that  the  country  would 
not  put  up  long  with,  the  king's  despotic  policy. 

In  1633  Charles  made  William  Laud  Archbishop  of  Canter-  wimui   . 
bury.     Laud  believed  that  the  English  Church  would  strengthen  AichMahoml 
both  itself  and  the  government  by  following  a  middle  course 
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which  should  lie  between  that  of  the  Church  of  Rome  and  that 
of  Calvinistic  Geneva.  He  declared  that  it  was  the  part  of 
good  citizenship  to  confonn  outwardly  to  the  services  of  the 
state  church,  but  that  the  state  should  not  undertake  to  oppiess 
the  individual  conscience,  and  that  every  one  should  be  at 
liberty  to  make  up  his  own  mind  in  reganl  to  the  interpre- 
tation to  be  given  to  the  Bible  and  to  the  church  Others.  As 
soon  as  he  became  archbishop  he  began  a  series  of  visitations 
through  his  province.  Every  clergyman  who  refused  to  con- 
form to  the  Prayer  Book,  or  opposed  the  placing  of  the  com- 
munion table  at  the  east  end  of  the  church,  or  declined  to 
bow  at  the  name  of  Jesus,  was,  if  obstinate,  to  be  brought 
before  the  king's  special  Court  of  High  Commission  to  be  tried 
and  if  convicted  to  be  deprived  of  his  benefice. 

Laud's  conduct  was  no  doubt  gratifying  to  the  High  Church 
party  among  the  Protestants,  that  is,  those  who  still  clung  to  ■ 
some  of  the  ancient  practices  of  the  Roman  Church,  alAough 
they  rejected  the  doctrine  of  the  Mass  and  refused  to  regard 
the  pope  as  their  head.  The  Low  Church  party,  or  Furitans, 
on  the  contrary,  regarded  Laud  and  his  policy  with  aversion. 
While,  unlike  the  Presbyterians,  they  did  not  ui^e  the  abolition 
of  the  bishops,  they  disliked  all  "  superstitious  usages,"  as  they 
called  the  wearing  of  the  surplice  by  the  clei^,  the  use  of  the 
dgn  of  the  cross  at  baptism,  the  kneeling  posture  in  partaking 
of  the  communion.  The  Presbyterians,  who  are  often  confused 
with  the  Puritans,  agreed  with  them  in  many  respects,  bnt  went 
farther  and  demanded  the  introduction  of  Calvin's  system  of 
church  government.' 

.  lastly,  there  was  an  ever-increasing  number  of  Separatists, 
or  Independents.  These  rejected  both  the  organization  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  that  of  the  Presbyterians,  and  desired 
that  each  religious  communis  should  organize  itself  inde- 
pendently. The  government  had  forbidden  tbes^  Separatists 
1  3m  above,  p.  436,  n.  I. 
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to  hold  tbeii  little  meetings,  which  they  called  amventules, 
and  about  1600  some  of  them  fled  to  Holland,  The  commu- 
nity of  them  which  established  itself  at  Leyden  dispatched 
the  Mayflower,  in  1630,  with  colonists  —  since  known  as  the  TtePUirim 
Pilgrim  Fathers  —  to  the  New  World  across  the  sea.*  It  was 
these  colonists  who  laid  the  foundations  of  a  Naii  England 
which  has  proved  a  worthy  offspring  of  the  mother  coun- 
try. The  form  of  worship  which  they  established  in  theii 
new  home  is  still  known  as  Congregational.* 

1S6.   In  1640  Charles  found  himself  forced  to  resort  to  ckAHMaun- 
farliament,  for  he  was  involved  in  a  war  with  Scotland  which  mratoDcs 
he  could  not  carry  on  without  money.    There  the  Presbyterian  um  In  fltht- 
system  had  been  pretty  generally  introduced  by  John  Knox  in  Bootch  fim- 
Queen  Mary's  time,  but  the  bishops  had  been  permitted  to  aa/i. 
maintain  a  precarious  existence  in  the  interest  of  the  nobles  who 
enjoyed  their  revenues.    James  I  had  always  had  a  strong  dis- 
Uke  for  Presbyterianism.    He  once  said, "  A  Scottish  presbytery 
agreeth  as  well  with  the  monarchy  as  God  with  the  devil.   Then 
Jack  aod  Tom  and  Will  and  Ditk  shall  meet  and  at  their 
pleasure  censure  me  and  my  council."     He  much  preferred  a 
few  bishops  appointed  by  himself  to  hundreds  of  presbyteries 
over  whose  sharp  eyes  and  sharper  tongues  he  cpuld  have  little 
controL    So  bishops  were  reappointed  in  Scotland  in  die  early 
years  of  his  leign  and  got  back  some  of  their  powers.    The 
Presbyterians,  however,  were  still  in  the  majori^,  and  they 
continued  to  regard  the  blsbops  as  the  tools  of  the  king. 

An  attempt  on  the  part  of  Charles  to  force  the  Scots  to  TkeHattoBai 
accept  a  irK>dified  form  of  the  English  Prayer  Book  led  to  the  031.      ' 
signing  of  the  National  Covenant  in  r638.    This  pledged  those 

>  The  name  Pniltan,  it  aliould  be  noted,  was  aiqtUad  looselj  to  the  EngBsh 
Pii>teitBntK,«tKtlier  Low  Churchmen,  Prsbyteriaos,  or  Independents,  who  arouMd 
the  uitagonism  of  &eir  nel^bon  bj  advootliig  a  godly  life  and  oi^iosing  popular 
paitiioes,  eapedalljr  on  Sunday. 

>  Rrfenncx,  Green,  Shert  History,  pp.  J9S-JI4-  For  a  contempoiary  aoEOiuit 
si  pnritana,  ms  Rta^pt  Cb^ter  XXX. 
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who  attached  their  names  to  it  to  reestablish  the  purity  and 
liberty  of  the  Gospel,  which,  to  most  of  the  Covenanters, 
meant  Piesbyterianism.  Charles  thereupon  undertook  to 
coerce  the  Scots.  Having  no  money,  be  bought  on  credit  a 
lai^  cargo  of  pepper,  which  had  just  arrived  in  the  ships  of 
the  East  India  Company,  and  sold  it  cheap  for  ready  cash. 
The  soldiers,  however,  whom  he  got  together  sbowod  little 
inclination  to  fight  the  Scots,  with  whom  they  were  in  tolerable 
agreement  on  religious  matters.  Charles  was  therefore  at  last 
obliged  to  summon  a  Parliament,  which,  owing  to  the  length  of 
time  it  remained  in  session,  is  known  as  the  Long  Parliament. 
The  Long  Parliament  began  by  imprisoning  StraJford,  the 
king's  most  conspicuous  minister,  and  Archbishop  Laud  in 
the  Tower  of  London.  The  help  that  StrafTotd  had  given  to  the 
king  in  ruling  without  Parliament  had  mortally  offended  the 
House  of  Commons.  They  declared  him  guilty  of  treason,  and 
he  was  executed  in  1641,  in  spite  of  Charles'  efTorts  to  save 
him.  Laud  met  the  same  fete  four  years  later.  Parliament 
also  tried  to  strengthen  its'  position  by  passing  the  Triennial 
Bill,  which  provided  that  it  should  meet  at  least  once  in  three 
years,  even  if  not  summoned  by  the  king.  The  courts  of  Star 
Chamber  and  High  Commission,  which  had  arbitrarily  con- 
demned a  number  of  the  king's  opponents,  were  abolished, 
and  ship  money  declared  illegal.'  In  short,  Charles'  whole 
system  of  government  was  abrogated.  The  efforts  of  the 
queen  to  obtain  money  and  soldiers  from  the  pope,  and  a  visit 
of  Charles  to  Scotland,  which  Parliament  suspected  was  for 
the  purpose  of  forcing  the  Scots  to  lend  him  an  army  to  use 
against  themselves,  led  to  the  Grand  Remonstrance.  Id  this 
all  of  Charles'  errors  were  enumerated  and  a  demand  was 
made  that  the  king's  ministers  should  thereafter  be  respon- 
sible to.  Parliament.  This  document  Parliament  ordered  to 
be  printed  and  circulated  throughout  the  country. 

I  RderesM^  Lw,  Seirct^eci  t/StrgSt/k  Hittrry,  pp.  3{|-3S7> 
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Exasperated  at   the  conduct  of  the   CommODs,   Charles  chuie*' 
attempted  to  intimidate  the  opposition  by  undertaking  the  uiMtitn 
arrest  of  live  of  its  most  active  leaders,  whom  he  declaicd  th*  n 
to  be  traitOTS.     But  when  he  entered  the  House  of  Commons 
and  looked  around  fgr  his  enemies,  he  found  that  they  had 
taken  shelter  in  London,  whose  citizens  later  brought  them 
back  in  triumph  to  Westminster. 

187.    Both  Charles  and  Parliament  now  began  to  gather  Tbabactn- 
troops  for  the  inevitable  conflict,  and  England  was  plunged  wu,  1641- 
into  civil  war.     Those  who  supported  Charles  were  called  RoonotaMidi. 
Cavaliers.    They  included  not  only  most  of  the  aristocracy 
and  the  papal  party,  but  also 
a  mimber  of  members  of  the 
House  of  Commons  who  were 
fearfiti  lest  Presbyterianism 
should  succeed  in  doing  away 
with  the  English  Church.    The 
parliamentary  party  was  popu- 
larly known  as  the  Roundheads, 
since  some  of  them  cropped 
their  hair  close  because  of  their 
dislike  for  the  long  locks  of 
their  more  aristocratic  and 
worldly  opponents. 

The  Roundheads  soon  found  oltTei  Ciomwdi 

a  distinguished  leader  in  Oliver 

CromwelP  (b.  1599),  a  country  gentleman  and  member  of 
Parliament,  who  was  later  to  become  the  most  powerfol  ruler  oBrer 
of  his  time.  Cromwell  organized  a  compact  army  of  God- 
fearing men,  who  indulged  in  no  pro&ne  words  or  light  talk, 
as  is  the  wont  of  soldiers,  but  advanced  upon  their  enemies 
singing  psalms.     The  king  enjoyed  the  support  of  northern 

>Reference  lot  Cromvell's  aily  mreet  and  hit  gencnlihlp,  CKen,  Simi 
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England,  and  also  looked  for  help  fiom  Ireland,  where  the 
royal  and  Catholic  causes  were  popular. 

The  war  continued  for  several  years,  and  a  number  of 
battles  were  fought  which,  after  the  tirst  year,  went  in  general 
agEunst  the  Cavaliers.  The  most  important  of  these  were  the 
battle  of  Maiston  Moot  in  1644,  and  that  of  Naseby  the  next 
year,  in  which  the  king  was  disastrously  defeated.  The  enemy 
came  into  possession  of  his  coiregpondence,  which  showed 
them  how  their  king  had  been  endeavoring  to  bring  armies 
from  Fiance  and  Ireland  into  England.  This  encouraged  Par- 
liament to  prosecute  the  war  with  more  energy  than  ever. 
The  king,  defeated  on  eveiy  hand,  put  himself  in  the  hands  of 
the  Scotch  army  which  had  come  to  the  aid  of  Parliament 
(1646),  and  the  Scotch  soon  turned  him  over  to  Parliament 
During  the  next  two  years  Charles,  while  held  in  captivity 
entered  into  negotiations  with  the  various  parties  in  turn,  but 
played  &st  and  loose  with  them  all. 

There  were  many  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  still  sided 
with  the  king,  and  in  December,  1648,  that  body  declared 
for  a  reconciliation  with  the  monarch,  whom  they  bad  safely 
imprisoned  in  the  Isle  of  Wight.  The  next  day  Colonel 
Pride,  representing  the  army,  —  which  constituted  a  party  in 
itself  and  was  opposed  to  all  negotiations  between  the  king 
and  the  Commons,  —  stood  at  the  door  of  the  House  with  a 
body  of  soldiers  and  excluded  all  the  members  who  took  the 
side  of  the  king.  This  outrageous  act  is  known  in  history  as 
Pride's  Purge. 

In  this  way  the  House  was  brought  completely  under  the 
control  of  those  most  bitterly  hostile  to  Charles,  whom  they 
now  proposed  to  bring  to  trial.  They  declared  that  the  House 
of  Commons,  since  it  was  chosen  by  the  people,  was  supreme 
in  England  and  the  source  of  all  just  power,  and  that  conse- 
quently neither  king  nor  House  of  Lords  was  necessary.  The 
mutilated  House  appointed  a  special  High  Court  of  Justice 
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made  up  of  Charles'  sternest  opponents,  who  alone  would 
consent  to  sit  in  judgment  on  him.  They  passed  sentence 
upon  him,  and  on  January  30, 1649,  Charles  was  beheaded  in 
front  of  his  palace  of  Whitehall,  London.  It  must  be  clear 
from  the  above  account  that  it  was  not  the  nation  at  large 
which  demanded  Charles'  death,  bat  a  very  small  group  of 
extremists  who  claimed  to  be  the  representatives  of  the  nation.' 

18$.    The  Rump  Parliament,  as  the  remnant  of  the  House  BtcUsd 
of  Commons  was  contemptuously  called,  proclaimed  England  commM- 
to  be  thereafter  a  commonwealth,  that  is,  a  republic,  without  rapnbuo. 
a  king  or  House  of  Lords.     Cromwell,  the  head  of  the  aimy,   tha  bud  of 
was  the  real  ruler  of  England.     He  derived  his  main  support  mwlT^ 
from  the  Independents ;  and  it  is  very  surprising  that  he  was 
able  to  maintain  himself  so  long,  considering  what  a  small 
portion  of  the  English  people  was  in  sympathy  with  the  reli- 
gious ideas  of  that  sect  and  with  the  abolition  of  kingship. 
Even  the  Presbyterians  were  on  the  side  of  Charles  11,  the 
legal  heir  to   the  throne.     Yet   CromweU  represented  the 
principles  for  which  the  opponents  of  tyranny  had  been  con- 
tending.    He  was,  moreover,  a  vigorous  and  skiQfu)  adminis- 
trator, and  had  a  well -organized  army  of  fifty  thousand  men  at 
his  command ;  otherwise  the  republic  could  scarcely  have 
lasted  more  than  a  few  months. 

Cromwell  found  himself  confronted  by  every  variety  of  diffi-  miudand 
culty.  The  three  kingdoms  had  fallen  apart.  The  nobles  nMmM. 
and  Catholics  in  Ireland  proclaimed  Charles  II  as  king, 
and  Ormond,  a  Protestant  leader,  formed  an  army  of  Irish 
Catholics  and  English  royalist  Protestants  with  a  view  of  over- 
throwing the  Commonwealth.  Cromwell  accordingly  set  out 
for  Ireland,  where,  after  taking  Drogheda,  he  mercilessly  slaugh- 
tered  two  thousand  of  the  "  barbarous  wretches,"  as  he  called 
them.  Town  after  town  surrendered  to  Cromwell's  army,  and  in 
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1653,  after  much  cruelty,  the  island  was  once  more  conquered. 
A  large  part  of  it  was  confiscated  for  the  benefit  of  the  Eng- 
lish, and  the  CathoKc  landowners  were  driven  into  the  moun- 
tams.  In  the  meantime  (1650)  Charles  II  had  landed  in 
Scotland,  and  upon  his  agreeing  to  be  a  Presbyterian  king, 
the  whole  Scotch  nation  was  ready  to  support  him.  But  Scot- 
land was  subdued  even  more  promptly  than  Ireland  had  been. 
So  completely  was  the  Scottish  army  destroyed  that  Cromwell 
found  no  need  to  draw  the  sword  again  in  the  British  Isles. 

Although  it  would  seem  that  Cromwell  had  enough  to  keep 
him  busy  at  home,  he  had  already  engaged  in  a  victorious 
foreign  war  against  the  Dutch,  who  had  become  dangerous 
commercial  rivals  of  England.  The  ships  which  went  out 
from  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam  were  the  best  merchant  ves- 
sels in  the  world,  and  had  got  control  of  the  carrying  trade 
between  Europe  and  the  colonies.  In  order  to  put  an  end  to 
this,  the  EngUsh  Parliament  passed  the  Navigation  Act  (1651), 
which  permitted  only  English  vessels  to  bring  goods  to  Eng- 
land, unless  the  goods  came  in  vessels  belonging  to  the  coun- 
try which  had  produced  them.  This  led  to  a  commercial 
war  between  Holland  and  England,  and  a  series  of  battles 
was  fought  between  the  English  and  Dutch  fleets,  in  which 
sometimes  one  and  sometimes  the  other  gained  the  upper 
band.  This  war  is  notable  as  the  first  example  of  the  com- 
mercial struggles  which  were  thereafter  to  take  the  place  of 
the  religious  conflicts  of  the  preceding  period. 

Cromwell  failed  to  get  along  with  Parliament  any  better 
than  Charles  had  done.  The  Rump  Parliament  had  become 
very  unpopular,  for  its  members,  in  spite  of  their  boasted  piety, 
accepted  bribes  and  were  zealous  in  the  promotion  of  their 
relatives  in  the  public  service.  At  last  Cromwell  upbraided 
them  angrily  for  their  injustice  and  self-inteiest,  which  were 
injuring  the  public  cause.  On  being  interrupted  by  a  mem- 
ber, he  cried  out,  "  Come,  come,  we  have  had  enough  of  this. 
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I  '11  put  an  end  to  this.  It 's  not  fit  that  you  should  sit  here 
any  longer,"  and  calling  in  his  soldieis  he  turned  the  mcmben 
out  of  the  House  and  sent  them  home.  Having  thus  made  an 
end  of  the  Loi^  Parliament  (April,  1653),  he  summoned  a 
Parliament  of  his  own,  made  up  of  God-fearing  men  whom  he 
and  the  ofRcers  of  his  anny  chose.  This  extraordinoty  body 
is  known  as  Baiebone's  Parliament,  from  a  distinguished  mem- 
ber, a  London  merchant,  with  the  charactcristicalfy  Puritan 
name  of  Praisegod  Barebone.  Many  of  these  godly  men  were 
unpractical  and  hard  to  deal  with.  A  minority  of  the  more 
sensible  ones  got  up  early  one  winter  morning  (December, 
1653)  and,  before  their  opponents  had  a  chance  to  protest, 
declared  Parliament  dissolved  and  placed  the  supreme  authority 
in  the  hands  of  Cromwell. 

For  neariy  five  years  Cromwell  was,  as  Lord  Protector,  —  a  Tha  pro- 
title  equivalent  to  that  of  regent,  —  practically  king  of  Eng-  foieicB 
land,  although  he  refused  actually  to  accept  the  royal  insignia. 
He  did  not  succeed  in  permanently  organizing  the  government 
at  home  but  showed  remarkable  ability  in  his  foreign  negotia- 
tions. He  formed  an  alliance  with  France,  and  English  troops 
aided  the  French  in  winning  a  great  victory  over  Spain. 
England  gained  thereby  Dunkirk,  and  the  West  Indian  island 
.  of  Jamaica.  The  French  king,  Louis  XIV,  at  first  hesitated 
to  address  Cromwell,  in  the  usual  courteous  way  of  monarcfas, 
as  "  my  cousin,"  but  soon  admitted  that  he  would  have  to  call 
Cromwell  "ftther"  should  he  wish  it,  as  the  Protector  was 
tmdoubtedly  the  most  powerful  person  in  Europe. 

In  May,  1658,  Cromwell  fell  ill,  and  as  a  great  storm  passed  Duthot 
over  England  at  that  time,  the  Cavaliers  asserted  that  the  devil  sntemlMr, 
bad  come  to  fetch  home  the  soul  of  the  usurper.  CiOmwell 
was  dying,  it  is  true,  but  he  was  no  instrument  of  the  deviL 
He  closed  a  life  of  honest  effort  for  his  fellow-beings  with  a 
last  touching  prayer  to  God,  whom  be  bad  consistently  sought 
to  eerve:  "Thou  hast  made  me,  though  very  unworthy,  » 
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mean  instrument  to  do  Thy  people  some  good  and  Thee 
service :  and  many  of  them  have  set  too  high  a  value  upon 
me,  though  others  wish  and  would  be  glad  of  my  death. 
FardOD  such  as  desire  to  trample  upon  the  dust  of  a  poor 
worm,  for  they  are  Thy  people  too ;  and  pardon  the  folly  of 
this  short  prayer,  even  for  Jesns  Christ's  sake,  and  give  us  a 
good  night,  if  it  be  Thy  pleasure.    Amen." ' 

189.  After  Cromwell's  death  his  son  Richard,  who  succeeded 
him,  found  himself  unable  to  carry  on  the  government.  He 
soon  abdicated,  and  the  remnants  of  the  Long  Parliament  met 
once  more.  But  the  power  was  really  in  the  hands  of  the 
soldiers.  In  1660  George  Monk,  who  was  in  command  of  the 
forces  in  Scotland,  came  to  London  with  a  view  of  putting  an 
end  to  the  anarchy.  He  soon  concluded  that  no  one  cared  to 
support  the  Rump,  and  that  body  peacefully  disbanded  of  its 
own  accord.  Resistance  would  have  been  vain  in  any  case  with 
the  army  against  it.  The  nation  was  glad  to  acknowledge 
Charles  II,  whom  every  one  preferred  to  a  government  by 
,  soldiers.  A  new  Parliament,  composed  of  both  houses,  was 
assembled,  which  welcomed  a  messenger  from  the  king  and 
solemnly  resolved  that,  "  according  to  the  ancient  and  funda- 
mental laws  of  this  kingdom,  the  government  is,  and  ought  to 
be,  by  king,  lords,  and  commorw,"  Thus  the  Puritan  revolu- 
tion and  the  ephemeral  republic  was  followed  by  the  Ristoration 
of  the  Stuarts. 

Charles  II  was  quite  as  fond  as  his  father  of  having  his  own 
way,  but  he  was  a  man  of  more  ability.  He  disliked  to  be 
ruled  by  Parliament ;  but,  unlike  his  fother,  he  was  unwilling  to 
arouse  the  nation  against  him.  He  did  not  propose  to  let 
anything  happen  which  would  send  him  on  his  travels  again. 
He  and  his  courtiers  were  fond  of  pleasure  of  a  hght-minded 
and  immoral  kind.  The  licentious  dranms  of  the  Restoration 
seem  to  indicate  that  those  who  had   been  forced  by  the 

1  Rtftrance,  Gneo,  Sk»rt  HiiUrj,  pp.  %%cr-^S^  59f'teo. 
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Puritans  to  g;ive  up  their  legitimate  pleasures  now  welcomed 
the  opportunity  to  indulge  in  reckless  gayety  without  regard 
to  the  bounds  imposed  by  custom  and  decency. 

Charles'  first  Parlisunent  was  a  moderate  body,  but  his  second  Beucumi 
was  made  up  almost  wholly  of  Cavaliers,  and  it  got  along,  on  kd«udi>r 
the  whole,  so  well  with  the  king  that  he  did  not  dissolve  it  for 
eighteen  years.  It  did  not  take  up  the  old  question,  which 
was  still  unsettled,  as  to  whether  Parliament  or  the  king  waa 
really  supreme.  It  showed  its  hostility,  however,  to  the  Puri- 
tans by  a  series  of  intolerant  acts,  which  are  very  important  in 
English  history.  Jtordered  that  no  one  should  hold  amunici- 
pal  ofiice  who  had  not  received  the  Eucharist  according  to  the 
rites  of  the  Church  of  England.  This  was  aimed  at  both  the 
Presbyterians  and  the  Independents,  By  the  Act  of  Uniform-  Tk«  A«t  of 
ity  (1663),  every  clergyman  who  refused  to  accept  everything 
contained  in  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  was  to  be  excluded 
from  holding  his  benefice.  Two  thousand  clergymen  there- 
upon resigned  their  positions  for  conscience'  sake.  These  laws 
tended  to  throw  all  those  Protestants  who  refiised  to  conform 
to  the  Church  of  England  into  a  single  class,  still  known  as 
Dissenters.  It  included  the  Independents,  the  Presbyte-  TharH*- 
rians,  and  the  newer  bodies  of  the  Baptists,  and  the  Society 
of  Friends,  commonly  known  as  Quakers.  These  sects  aban- 
doned any  idea  of  controlling  the  religion  or  politics  of  the 
country,  and  asked  only  that  they  might  be  permitted  to 
worship  in  their  own  way  outside  of  the  English  Church. 

Toleration  found  an  unexpected  ally  in  the  king,  who,  tn  Toianttoa 
spite  of  his  dissolute  habits,  had  interest  enough  in  religion  to  tks  unc. 
have  secret  leanings  toward  Catholicism.  He  asked  Parliament 
to  permit  him  to  moderate  the  rigor  of  the  Act  of  Uniformity  by 
making  some  exceptions.  He  even  issued  a  declaration  in  the 
interest  of  toleration,  with  a  view  of  bettering  the  position  of 
the  Catholics  and  nonconformists.  Suspicion  was,  however, 
aroused  lest  this  toleration  might  lead  to  the  restoration  of 
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Tka  csBTn*  "  popeiy,"  abd  Parliament  passed  the  banh  Conventicle  Act 
(1664).  Any  adult  atteixiing  a  conventicle  —  that  is  to  say, 
any  religious  meeting  not  held  in  accordance  with  the  prac- 
tice of  the  English  Church  —  was  liable  to  penalties  which 
culminated  in  transportation  to  some  distant  colony.  Samuel 
Pepys,  who  saw  some  of  the  victims  of  this  law  upon  their 
way  to  a  terrible  exile,  notes  in  his  famous  diaiy :  "  They  go 
like  lambs  without  any  resistance.  I  would  to  God  that  they 
would  conform  or  be  more  wise  and  not  be  catched."  A  few 
years  later  Charles  issued  a  declaration  giving  complete  reli- 
gious liberty  to  Roman  Catholics  as  well  as  to  Disseoteis. 
PBiliament  not  only  forced  him  to  withdraw  this  enlightened 

ThsTMt  measure  but  passed  the  Test  Act,  which  excluded  every  one 
from  pubUc  office  who  did  not  accept  the  Anglican  views. 

wuwith  The  old  war  with  Holland,  begun  by  Cromwell,  was  renewed 

under  Charles  II,  who  was  earnestly  desirous  to  increase 
English  commerce  and  to  found  new  colonies.  The  two 
nations  were  very  evenly  matched  on  the  sea,  but  in  1664  the 
English  seized  some  of  the  West  Indian  Islands  from  the 
Dutch  and  also  their  colony  on  Manhattan  Island,  which  was 
renamed  New  York  in  honor  of  the  king's  brother.  In  1667 
a  trea^  was  signed  by  England  and  Holland  which  confirmed 
these  conquests.  Three  years  later  Charles  was  induced  by 
Louis  XIV  to  conclude  a  secret  treaty,  by  which  he  engaged 
to  aid  Louis  in  a  fresh  war  upon  Holland.  Louis  cherished 
a  grudge  against  Holland  for  preventing  him  from  seizing  the 
Spanish  Netherlands,  to  which  he  asserted  a  claim  on  behalf 
of  his  Spanish  wife.'  In  return  for  Charles'  promised  aid, 
Louis  was  to  support  him  with  money  and  troops  whenever 
Charles  thought  fit  publicly  to  declare  himself  a  Catholic  — 
he  had  already  acknowledged  his  conversion  to  a  select  circle. 
But  Charles'  nephew,  William  of  Orange,  —  the  great-grand- 
son of  William  the  Silent,  —  who  was  later  to  become  king 
>  Se*  bdow,  p.  50a. 
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of  England,  encouraged  the  Dutch  to  withstand,  and  Louis 
vas  forced  to  relinquish  his  purpose  of  conquering  this  stub- 
bom  people.  Peace  was  concluded  in  1674,  and  England  aiid 
Holland  soon  became  allies  against  Louis,  who  was  now  recog- 
nized as  the  greatest  danger  which  £un>pe  had  to  £ice. 

190.  Upon  Charles'  death  he  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  lu 
James,  who  was.  an  avowed  Catholic  and  had  married,  as  his 
second  wife,  a  Catholic,  Mary  of  Modena.  He  was  ready 
to  reestablish  Catholicism  in  England  r^ardless  of  what  it 
might  cost  him.  Mary,  James'  daughter  l^  his  first  wife,  had 
married  William,  Prince  of  Orange,  the  head  of  the  United 
Netherlands,  The  nation  might  have  tolerated  James  so  long 
as  they  could  look  forward  to  the  accession  of  his  Protestant 
daughter.  But  when  a  son  was  born  to  his  Catholic  second 
wife,  and  James  showed  unmistakably  his  purpose  of  &vor- 
ing  the  Catholics,  messengers  were  dispatched  by  a  group  of 
Protestants  to  William  of  Oiange,  asking  him  to  come  aud 
lule  over  them. 

ChariM  I,  m.  HenilBtb  Haib 
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William  landed  in  November,   1688,  and  marched  upon  TkaramiD- 
London,  where  he  received  general  support  from  all  the  English  1  -  ■  ■ 
Protestants,  regardless  of  party.    James  started  to  oppose  Wil- 
liam, but  his  army  refused  to  fight,  and  his  courtiers  deserted    "''°"' 
him.     William  was  glad  to  forward  James'  flight  to  France, 
as  he  would  hardly  have  known  what  to  do  with  him  had 
James  insisted  on  remaining  in  the  country.     A  new  Parlia- 
ment declared  the  throne  vacant,  on  the  ground  that  King 
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James  II,  "by  the  advice  of  the  Jesuits  and  other  wicked 
pciwns,  having  violated  the  fiiRdamental  laws  and  withdrawn 
himself  out  of  the  kingdom,  had  abdicated  the  govemment" 
A  Declaration  of  Rights  was  then  drawn  up,  condemning 
James'  violation  of  the  constitution  and  appointing  William  and 
Mary  joint  sovereigns.  The  Declaration  of  Rights,  which  is  an 
important  monument  in  English  constitutional  history,  once 
more  stated  the  fundamental  lightsof  the  English  nation  and  the 
limitations  which  the  Petition  of  Right  and  Magna  Charta  had 
placed  upon  the  king.  By  this  peaceful  revolution  of  i68S 
the  English  riil  themselves  of  the  Stuarts  and  their  claims 
to  rule  by  divine  right,  and  once  more  declared  themselves 
agdnst  the  domination  of  the  Church  of  Rome. 

Oemnl  Retdlng.  —  GAKbrKEK,  The  Firit  Tma  Stttaru  and  Iht 
Puritan  Revelulion  (Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  f  r.oo).  Garoinkr,  Con- 
ttitutigtml  Documents  of  thi  Puritan  Revoluliim  (Clarendon  Press, 
#1.25).  For  Cromwell,  Carlvle,  •'  The  Hero  as  King"  in  Htrots  and 
Hero  Worihip.  MoRLEV,  Olititr  Cromwell  (The  Century  Company, 
#3.50).  For  the  Puriuns,  Campbell,  Thi  Puritaui  in  Eurape,  Hot- 
land,  England,  and  America  (2  vols.,  Harper,  (5.00).  Fiskb,  7iS< 
Beginning)  of  Nevi  England  (Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  %%etS\. 
liACAUiAV,  Euay  on  MUt«n, 
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191.  Under  the  despotic  rule  of  Louis  XIV  (1643-1715)  PruMattke 
France  enjoyed  a  commanding  influence  in  European  aiTairs.  Lonisxir, 
After  the  wars  of  leligion  were  over,  the  royal  authority  had 
been  reestablished  by  the  wise  conduct  of  Heniy  IV,  Riche- 
lieu had  solidified  the  monarchy  by  depriving  the  Huguenots 
of  the  exceptional  privileges  granted  to  them  for  theii  protec- 
tion by  Henry  IV ;  he  had  also  destroyed  the  fortified  castles 
of  the  nobles,  whose  power  had  greatly  increased  during  the 
turmoil  of  the  Huguenot  wars.  His  successor.  Cardinal  Maza- 
rin,  who  conducted  the  government  during  Louis  XIV's  boy- 
hood, was  able  to  put  down  a  last  rising  of  the  discontented 
nobility.' 

When  Mazarin  died  in  1661,  he  left  to  the  young  monarch  Wb«tRlA»> 
a  kingdom  such  as  no  previous  French  king  had  enjoyed.    The  Kaium  bad 
Dobles,  who  for  centuries  had  dbputed  the  power  with  Hugh  mseh  man- 
Capet  and  his  successors,  were  no  longer  feudal  lords  but  only 
courtiers.    The  Huguenots,  whose  claim  to  a  place  in  the  state 
beside  the  Catholics  had  led  to  the  terrible  civil  wars  of  the 
sixteenth  century,  were  reduced  in  numbers  and  no  longer 
held  fortified  towns  from  which  they  could  defy  the  king's 
agents.     Richelieu  and  Mazarin  had  successfully  taken  a  hand 
in  the  Thirty  Years'  War,  and  France  had  come  out  of  it  with 
enlarged  territory  and  increased  importance  in  European  affiurs. 

Louis  XIV  carried  the  work  of  these  great  ministers  still  Ttccorera- 
&rther.     He  gave  that  form  to  the  French  monarchy  which  lobUZiv. 
1  Befeience,  Wakenan,  EimftfiBm  ijvS-rrii,  Chapter  VII. 
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it  rettuned  until  the  French  RevolutioD.    He  made  bimsdf 
the  very  mirior  of  kingship.     His  m&rvelous  court  at  Ver- 
sailles became  the  model  and  the  despaii  of  other  less  opulent 
and  powerful  princes,  who  accepted  his  theoiy  of  the  absolute 
power  of  kings  but  could  not  afford  to  imitate  his  luxury.     By 
bis  incessant  wars  of  aggression  he  kept  Europe  in  turmoil  for 
over  half  a  century.     The  distinguished  generals  who  led  his 
newly  organized  troops,  and  the  wily  .diplomats  who  arrauged 
his  alliances  and  negotiated  his  treaties,  made  France  feared 
and  respected  by  even  the  most  powerfiil  of  the  other  European 
states. 
Tbatiuoiybf       193.   Louis  XIV  had  the  same  idea  of  kingship  that  James  I 
risht '  of         had  tried  in  vain  to  induce  the  English  people  to  accept.    God 
Fiuca.  had  given  kings  to  men,  and  it  was  His  will  that  monarchs 

should  be  regarded  as  His  lieutenants  and  that  all  those 
subject  to  them  should  obey  them  absolutely,  without  asking 
any  questions  or  making' any  criticisms ;  for  in  yielding  to  their 
prince  they  were  really  yielding  to  God  HimselE  If  the  king 
were  good  and  wise,  his  subjects  should  thank  the  Lord  ;  if  he 
proved  foolish,  cruel,  or  perverse,  they  must  accept  their  evil 
ruler  as  a  punishment  which  God  had  sent  them  for  theit 
sins.  But  in  no  case  might  they  limit  his  power  or  rise 
against  him.* 
bisnant  Louis  had  two  great  advantages  over  Jaraes.   In  the  first  place 

thsBncUib      the  English  nation  has  always  shown  itself  &i  more  reluctant 
iMtiDii*  than  France  to  place  absolute  power  in  the  bands  of  its  rulers. 

■taoiHta  By  its  Parliament,  its  courts,  and  its  various  declarations  of  the 

nation's  rights,  it  had  built  up  traditions  which  made  it  impos- 
nble  for  the  Stuarts  to  establish  their  claim  to  be  absolute  rulers. 
In  France,  on  the  other  band,  there  was  no  Great  Charter  or  Bill 
of  Rights ;  the  Estates  General  did  not  hold  the  purse  strings, 

I  Louts  does  not  appear  to  have  himself  used  the  famous  eipresslon,  "/am 
the  tiau,"  usually  attributed  to  him,  but  it  exactly  conapoud*  to  hit  idea  of 
tha  rdatioa  of  the  king  Rod  the  tlatb. 
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and  the  king  was  permitted  to  raise  money  without  asking 
their  permission  or  pieviously  redressing  the  grievances  which 
they  chose  to  point  ouL    They  were  therefore  only  suramoned 
at  irregular  intervals.    When  Louis  XIV  took  charge  of  the 
government,  forty-seven  years  had  passed  without  a  meeting 
of  the  Estates  General, 
and    a    century    and    a 
quarter  was  still  to  elapse 
before  another  call  to  the 
representatives  of  the 
nation  was  issued  in  1789. 
Moreover,  the  French 
people  placed   iax   more 
reliance  upon  a  powerful 
king   than   the   English, 
perhaps  because  they 
were   not   protected   by 
the  sea  from  their  nei^- 
bors,  as  England  was. 
On  every  side  France 
had  enemies  ready  to  take 
advantage  of  any  weak- 
ness or  hesitation  which 

might  arise  from  dissen-  Lcmi«  XIV 

sion  between  a  parliament 

and  the  king.  So  the  French  felt  it  best,  on  the  whole,  to 
leave  all  in  the  king's  hands,  even  if  they  sulTered  at  times 
from  his  tyranny. 

Louis  had  another  great  advantage  over  James.     He  was  a  niwMwi 
handsome  man,  of  elegant  and  courtly  mien  and  the  most  iiticiof 
exquisite  perfection  of  manner;  even  when  playing  billiards 
he  retained  an  air  of  world  mastery.     The  first  of  the  Stuarts, 
on  the  contrary,  was  a  very  awkward  man,  whose  slouching 
gait,  Intolerable   manners,  and  pedantic  cooversatioD  were 
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utterly  at  variance  with  his  lofly  pretensions.  Louis  added 
to  his  graceful  exterior  a  sound  judgment  and  quick  appre- 
hension. He  said  neither  too  much  noT  too  little.  He  was, 
for  a  king,  a  hard  worker  and  spent  several  hours  a  day 
attending  to  the  business  of  government.  It  requires,  in  fact,  a 
great  deal  of  energy  and  application  to  be  a  real  despot.  In 
order  really  to  understand  and  to  solve  the  problems  which 
constantly  face  the  ruler  of  a  great  state,  a  monarch  must,  like 
Frederick  the  Great  or  Napoleon,  rise  early  and  toil  late. 
Louis  was  greatly  aided  by  the  able  ministers  who  sat  in  his 
council,  but  he  always  retained  for  himself  the  place  of  first 
minister.  He  would  never  have  consented  to  be  dominated 
by  an  adviser,  as  his  father  had  been  by  Richelieu.  "The 
profession  of  the  king,"  he  declared,  "is  great,  noble,  and 
dehghtfiil  if  one  but  feels  equal  to  performing  the  duties  which 
it  involves," — and  he  never  harbored  a  doubt  that  he  him- 
self was  bom  for  the  business. 
ThtUnc'i  193.    Louis  XIV  was  carefiij  that  his  surroundings  should 

VuMiitos.  suit  the  grandeur  of  his  office.  His  court  was  magnificent 
beyond  anything  that  had  been  dreamed  of  in  the  WesL  He 
had  an  enormous  palace  constructed  at  Versailles,  just  outside 
of  Paris,  with  interminable  halls  and  apartments  and  a  vast 
garden  stretching  away  behind  it.  About  this  a  town  was  Md 
out,  where  those  who  were  privileged  to  be  near  his  majesty  or 
supply  the  wants  of  the  royal  court  lived.  This  palace  and 
its  outlying  buildings,  including  two  or  three  less  gorgeous 
residences  for  the  king  when  he  occasionally  tired  of  the 
ceremony  of  Versailles,  probably  cost  the  nation  about  a 
hundred  million  dollars,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  thousands 
of  peasants  and  soldiers  were  forced  to  turn  to  and  work  with. 
out  remunerarion.  The  tiirnishings  and  decorations  were  as 
rich  and  costly  as  the  palace  was  splendid.  For  over  a 
century  Versailles  continued  to  be  the  home  of  the  French 
kings  and  the  seat  of  their  government 
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This  splendor  and  luxury  helped  to  attract  the  nobility,  who  uiaat 
no  longer  lived  on  their  estates  in  well- fortified  castles,  plan-  court. 
ning  how  they  might  escape  the  royal  control.  They  now 
dwelt  in  the  efiulgence  of  the  king's  countenance.  They  saw 
him  to  bed  at  night  and  in  stately  procession  they  greeted  him 
in  the  morning.  It  was  deemed  a  high  honor  to  hand  him  his 
shirt  as  he  was  being  dressed,  01,  at  dinner,  to  provide  him 


The  King's  Bedroom  in  the  Palace  of  VerMuUe* 

with  a  fresh  napkin.  Only  by  living  close  to  the  king  coukl 
the  courtiers  hope  to  gain  &vors,  pensions,  and  lucrative 
offices  for  themselves  and  their  friends,  and  perhaps  occa- 
sionally to  exercise  some  httle  influence  upon  the  policy  of  the 
government.  For  they  were  now  entirely  dependent  upon  the 
good  will  of  their  monarch.' 

The  reforms  which   Louis  carried  out  in   the  earlier  part  Tbarafonw 

of  Cotbeit' 
of  his  reign  were  largely  the  work  of  the  great  tinancier, 

I  K^SROO^  Periddi,  Praiitt  tindtr  tie  Stgrmcy,  pp.  119-141, 
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Colbert,  to  whom  Fiance  still  looks  back  with  gratitude.  He 
early  discovered  that  Louis'  officials  were  stealing  and  wasting 
vast  sums.  The  offenders  were  arrested  and  forced  to  dis- 
gorge, and  a  new  system  of  bookkeeping  was  introduced 
similar  to  that  employed  by  business  men.  He  then  turned 
his  attention  to  increasing  the  manu&ctuies  of  France  by 
establishing  new  industnes  and  seeing  that  the  older  ones 
kept  to  a  high  standard,  which  would  make  French  goods  sell 
readily  in  foreign  markets.  He  argued  justly  that  if  for- 
eigners could  be  induced  to  buy  French  goods,  these  sales 
would  bring  gold  and  silver  into  the  country  and  so  enrich  it. 
He  made  rigid  rules  as  to  the  width  and  quality  of  cloths 
which  the  manu&ctureis  might  produce  and  the  dyes  which 
they  might  use.  He  even  reorganized  the  old  mediaeval  guilds ; 
for  through  them  the  government  could  keep  its  eye  on  all 
the  manu^turing  that  was  done,  and  this  would  have  been 
&r  more  difficult  if  every  one  had  been  free  to  cany  on  any 
trade  which  he  might  choose.  There  were  serious  draw- 
backs to  this  kind  of  government  regulation,  but  France 
accepted  it,  nevertheless,  for  many  years.' 
AitudiitM-  It  was,  however,  as  a  patron  of  art  and  literature  that 
Tdtnof  Louis  XIV  gained  much  of  his  celebrity.      Molitre,  who 

was  at  once  a  playwright  and  an  actor,  delighted  the  court 
with  comedies  in  which  he  delicately  satirized  the  foibles 
of  his  time.  Comeille,  who  had  gained  renown  by  the  great 
tragedy  of  I%e  Ci4  in  Richelieu's  time,  found  a  worthy 
successor  in  Racine,  the  most  distinguished  peihaps  of 
French  tragic  poets.  The  charming  letters  of  Madame 
de  S^vign^  are  models  of  prose  style  and  serve  at  the  same 
time  to  give  us  a  glimpse  into  the  more  refined  life  of  the 
court.  In  the  famous  memoirs  of  Saint-Simon,  the  weak- 
nesses of  the  king,  as  well  as  the  numberless  intrigues  of 
tbe  courtiers,  are  freely  exposed  with  inimitable  skill  and  wit. 
>  RefennEs,  FetUin,  Prtmet  undtr  tAt  Jttgmtf,  Osaptac  IV. 
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Men  of  letters  were  generously  aided  by  the  lung  with  ThBiamii- 
pcDsions.     Colbert  encouraged  the  French  Academy,  which  tMdaTtio^ 
had  been  created   by  Kichelieu.    This   body  gave  special  Prenesun- 
attention    to  making  the  French  tongue  more  eloquent  and  Uteiaum. 
expressive  by  deteimining  what  words  should  be  used.     It  is 
DOW  the  greatest  honor  that  a  Frenchman  can  obtain  to  be  made 
one   of  the  fsr^  members  of  this  association.     A  magazine 
which  still  exists,  the  Journal  des  Savants,  was  founded  for  the 
promotion  of  science.  '  Colbert  had  an  astronomical  observa- 
tory built  at  Paris;  and  the  Royal  Library,  which  only  pos- 
sessed about  sixteen  thousand  volmnes,  began  to  grow  into 
that  great  collection  of  two  and  a  half  million  volumes — by 
&T  the  largest  in  existence  —  which  to-day  attracts  scholars 
to  Paris  from  all  parts  of  the  world.    In  short,  Louis  and 
bis  ministers  believed  one  of  the  chief  objects  of  any  govetn- 
ment  to  be  the  promotion  of  art,  literature,  and  science, 
and  the  example  they  set  has  been  followed  by  almost  every 
modem  state.^ 

194.  Unfortunately  tot  France,  die  king's  ambitions  were  lonu  xrv'i 
by  no  means  altogether  peaceful.  Indeed,  he  regarded  his  aataipiiMi. 
wars  as  his  chief  gloiy.  He  employed  a  carefully  reorganized 
army  asd  the  skill  of  his  generals  in  a  series  of  inexcusable 
attacks  on  his  neighbors,  in  which  he  finally  squandered  all 
that  Colbert's  economies  had  accumulated  and  led  France 
to  the  edge  of  financial  ruin. 

Louis  XIV's  predecessors  had  had,  on  the  whole,  little  time  Hsaimito 
to  think  of  conquest     They  had  first  to  consolidate  their  >iuitunii 
realms   and    gain    the    mastery  of    their  feudal  dependents,  oIPimm. 
who  shared  the  power  with  them ;  then  the  claims  of  the 
English  Edwards  and  Henrys  had  to  be  met,  and  the  French 
provinces  freed  from  their  clutches ;  lastly,  the  great  religious 
dispute  was  only  settled  after  many  years  of  disintegrating 
dvil  war.     But  Louis  was  now  at  hberty  to  look  about  him 
1  RtfoMice,  hrUiu,  Pranct  undir  Uu  Rtgmtf,  pp.  Mi-147> 
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gnd  consider  how  he  might  best  realize  the  dream  of  his 
ancestors  and  perhaps  reestablish  the  ancient  boundaries  which 
Ciesar  reported  that  the  Gauls  had  occupied.  The  "  natuntl 
limits  "  of  France  appealed  to  be  the  Rhine  on  the  north  and 
east,  the  Jura  Mountains  and  the  Alps  on  the  southeast,  and  to 
the  south  the  Kfediteminean  and  the  Pyrenees.  Richelieu  had 
believed  that  it  was  the  chief  end  of  his  ministry  to  restore  to 
France  the  boundaries  determined  for  it  by  nature.  Mazarin 
had  labored  hard  to  win  Savoy  and  Nice,  and  to  reach  the 
Rhine  on  the  north.  Before  his  death  France  at  least  gained 
Alsace  and  reached  the  Pyrenees,  "  which,"  as  the  treaty  with 
Spain  says  (1659),  "  formerly  divided  the  Gauls  from  Spain." 

Louis  first  turned  his  attention  to  the  conquest  of  the  Spanish 
Netherlands,  to  which  he  laid  claim  through  his  wife,  the  elder 
sister  of  the  Spanish  king,  Charles  II  (1665-1700).  In  1667 
he  surprised  Europe  by  publishing  a  little  treatise  in  which  he 
set  forth  his  claims  not  only  to  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  but 
even  to  the  whole  Spanish  monarchy.  By  confounding  the 
kingdom  of  Fiance  with  the  old  empire  of  the  Franks  he  could 
maintain  that  the  people  of  the  Netherlands  were  his  subjects. 

Louis  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  army  which  he 
had  reformed  and  reorganized,  and  announced  that  he  was  to 
undertake  a  "  journey,"  as  if  his  invasion  was  only  an  expedi- 
tion into  another  part  of  his  undisputed  realms.  He  eadly 
took  a  number  of  towns  on  the  border,  and  completely  con- 
quered Franche-Comtrf.  This  was  an  outlying  province  of 
Spain,  isolated  from  her  other  lands,  and  a  most  tempting  mor- 
sel for  the  hungry  king  of  France.  These  conquests  alarmed 
Europe,  and  especially  Holland,  wtiich  could  not  afford  to 
have  the  barrier  between  it  and  France  removed,  for  Louis 
would  be  an  uncomfortable  neighbor.  A  Triple  Alliance, 
composed  of  Holland,  Englaiul,  and  Sweden,  was  accordingly 
organized  to  induce  France  to  make  peace  wkh  Spain.  Louis 
contented  himself  for  the  moment  with  the^zen  border  towns 
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that  he  had  taken  and  which  Spain  ceded  to  him  on  condi- 
tion that  he  would  retum  Franche-Comt^  (Peace  of  Aix-la- 
Chapelle,  ifi68). 

The  success  with  which  Holland  had  held  her  own  against  Lmii  biMki 
the  navy  of  England  *  and  brought  the  proud  king  of  France  ^uiice  ud 
to  a  halt,  produced  an  elation  on  the  part  of  that  tiny  country  mw  wits 
irtiich  was  very  aggravating  to  Louis.     He  was  thoroughly  Bgdui. 
vexed  that  he  should  have  been  blocked  by  so  trifiing  an 
obstacle  as  Dutch  intervention.     He  consequently  conceived 
a  strong  dishke  for  the  United  Provinces,  which  was  increased 
by  the  protection  that  they  afforded  to  poUtical  writers  who 
annoyed  him  with   their  attacks.     He  broke  up  the  Triple 
Alliance  by  inducing  Charles  II  of  England  to  conclude  a 
treaty  which  arranged  that  England  should  help  Fiance  in  a 
new  war  against  the  Dutch. 

Louis  then  starded  Europe  again  by  seizing  the  duchy  of  lobU' 
Lorraine,  which  brought  him  to  the  bonjei  of  Holland.  At  Bouud.iSTi. 
the  head  of  a  hundred  thousand  men  he  crossed  the  Rhine 
(1673)  and  easily  conquered  southern  Holland.  For  the 
moment  the  Dutch  cause  appeared  to  be  lost.  But  William 
of  Orange  showed  the  spirit  of  his  great  ancestor,  William  the 
^ent ;  the  sluices  in  the  dikes  were  opened  and  the  country 
Hooded,  so  the  French  army  was  checked  before  it  could  take 
Amsterdam  and  advance  into  the  north.  Holland  found  an 
ally  in  the  elector  of  Brandenburg,  and  the  war  became  general. 
The  emperor  sent  an  army  against  Louis,  and  England  deserted 
him  and  made  peace  with  Holland. 

When  a  general  peace  was  concluded  at  Nimwegen,  at  the  pmc*  rf 
end  of  six  years,  the  chief  provisions  were  that  Holland  should  1*7*- 
be  left  intact,  and  that  France  should  retain  Franc  he- Cora  t^, 
which  had  been  conquered  by  Louis  in  person.  This  bit  of 
the  Burgundian  heritage  thus  became  at  last  a  part  of  France, 
afttr  France  and  Spain  had  quarreled  over  it  for  a  century 
1  See  abon,  pp.  48S  aad  491, 493. 
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and  a  half.  For  the  ten  years  following  there  was  no  open 
war,  but  Louis  busied  himself  in  the  interval  by  instituting 
courts  in  the  debatable  region  between  France  and  Germany, 
to  decide  what  neighboring  .districts  belonged  to  the  various 
territories  and  towns  which  had  been  ceded  to  France  by  the 
treaties  of  Westphalia  and  later  ones.  The  vestiges  of  the  old 
feudal  entanglements  gave  ample  scope  for  claims,  which  were 
reenforeed  by  Louis'  troops.  Louis,  moreover,  seized  the 
important  free  city  of  Strasburg,  and  made  many  other  less 
conspicuous  but  equally  unwarranted  additions  to  his  territory. 
The  emperor  was  unable  to  do  more  than  protest  against  these 
outrageous  encroachments,  for  he  was  fully  occupied  with  the 
Turks,  who  had  just  laid  siege  to  Vienna.* 

195.   Ixmis  XIV  exhibited  as  woefiil  a  want  of  statesman- 

-.—      ship  in  the  treatment  of  his  Protestant  subjects  as  in  theprose- 

Louiixrf'*  cution  of  disastrous  wars.  The  Huguenots,  deprived  of  their 
former  military  and  political  power,  had  turned  to  manufacture, 
trade,  and  banking ;  "  as  rich  as  a  Huguenot "  had  become 
a  proverb  in  France.  There  were  perhaps  a  million  of  them 
among  fifteen  million  Frenchmen,  and  they  undoubtedly  formed 
by  &r  the  most  thrifty  and  enterprising  part  of  the  nation. 
The  Catholic  clergy,  however,  did  not  cease  to  ni^  the 
complete  suppression  of  heresy, 
Lonl*'  policy  Louis  XIV  had  scarcely  taken  the  rwns  of  government  into 
doa.  his  own  hands  before  the  perpetual  naming  and  injustice  to 

which  the  Protestants  had  been  subjected  at  all  times  took  a  . 
more  serious  form.  Upon  one  pretense  or  another  their  churches 
were  demolished.  Children  were  authorized  to  renounce  Prot- 
estantism when  they  reached  the  age  of  seven.  If  they  were 
induced  by  the  offer  of  a  toy  or  a  sweetmeat  to  say,  for  exam- 
ple, the  words  "Ave  Maria"  (Hail,  Mary),  they  might  be  taken 
from  their  parents  to  be  brought  up  in  a  Catholic  school.  In 
this  way  Protestant  &milies  were  pitilessly  broken  up.  Rough 
'  1  Sm  below,  pp.  si7~5iS. 
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and  licentious  dragoons  were  quartered  upon  the  Hi^enots 
with  the  hope  that  the  insulting  behavior  of  the  soldieis  might 
drive  the  heretics  to  accept  the  religion  of  the  king. 

At  last  Louis  was  led  by  his  officials  to  believe  that  practi- 
cally all  the  Huguenots  had  been  converted  by  these  drastic  aimintaiui 
measures.  In  16S5,  theiefore,  he  revoked  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
and  the  Protestants  thereby  became  outlaws  and  their  ministers 
subject  to  the  death  penalty.  Even  liberal-minded  Catholics, 
like  the  kindly  writer  of  &bles.  La  Fontaine,  and  the  channing 
letter  writer,  Madame  de  S^vign^,  hailed  the  leestablisbaient 
of  "  religious  unity  "  with  del^ht.  They  believed  that  only  an 
insignificant  and  seditious  remnant  still  clung  to  the  belief  of 
Calvin.  But  there  could  have  been  no  more  serious  mistake. 
Thousands  of  the  Huguenots  succeeded  in  eluding  the  vigi- 
lance of  the  royal  officials  and  fled,  some  to  England,  some  to 
Prussia,  some  to  America,  carrying  with  them  their  skill  and 
industry  to  strengthen  France's  rivals.  This  was  the  last  great 
and  terrible  example  of  that  fierce  religious  intolerance  which 
bad  produced  the  Albigensian  Cnisade,  the  Spanish  Inquisition, 
and  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew.' 

Louis  now  set  his  heart  upon  conquering  the  Rheni^  Lonii'  mn- 
Patatinate,  to  which  he  easily  discovered  that  he  had  a  claim,  suftniib 
Tbe  nimoi  of  his  intention  and  the  indignation  occasioned  in 
Protestant  countries  by  the  revocation  of  the  Edict  of  Nantes, 
resulted  in  an  alliance  against  the  French  king  headed  by 
William  of  Orange.  Louis  speedily  justified  the  suspicions  of 
Europe  by  a  frightful  devastation  of  the  Palatinate,  burning 
whole  towns  and  destroying  many  castles,  including  the  excep- 
rionally  beautiful  one  of  the  elector  at  Heidelberg.  Ten  years 
later,  however,  Louis  agreed  to  a  peace  which  put  things  back 
as  they  were  before  the  struggle  began.  He  was  preparing  for 
tbe  final  and  most  ambitious  undertaking  of  his  life,  which  pre- 
cipitated the  longest  and  bloodiest  war  of  all  bis  warlike  reign. 
1  Raf tnnca,  Piridiu,  FfMuttaidtrtJU  Rtg*iU3i,Cta.^ttx'VI. 
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Tha  qvMUos        196.  The  kiiw  of  Spain,   Charles   II,   was  childless  and 
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iihioccu-      biotherless,  and  Europe  had  long  been  discussing  what  would 

become  of  his  vast  realms  when  his  sickly  existence  should 

come  to  an  end.     Louis  had  married  one  of  his  sisters,  and  the 

emperor,  Leopold  I,  another,  and  these  two  ambitious  rulers  had 

been  considering  for  some  time  how  they  might  divide  the 

Spanish  possessions  between  the  Bourbons  and  the  Hapsbui^. 

But  when  Charles  II  died,  in  r7oo,  it  was  discovered  that  he 

had  left  a  will  in  which  he  made  Louis'  younger  grandson, 

Philip,  the  heir  to  his  twenty-two  crowns,  but  on  the  condition 

that  France  and  Spain  should  never  be  united. 

LonU'nud-        It  was  a  weighty  question  whether  Louis  should  permit  his 

bKomM     '     grandson    to   accept   this    hazardous    honor.      Should  Philip 

BpiLi.  become  king  of  Spain,  Ixtuis  and  his  fomily  woukl  control  all 

of  southwestern  Europe  from  Holland  to  Sicily,  as  well  as  a 

great  part  of  North  and  South  America.     This  would  mean 

the  establishment  of  an  empire  more  powerful  than  that  of 

Charles  V.     It  was  clear  that  the  disinherited  emperor  and 

the  ever  watchful  William  of  Orange,  now  king  of  England, 

would  never  permit  this  unprecedented  extension  of  French 

influence.     They  had  already  shown  themselves  ready  to  make 

great  sacrifices  in  order  to  check  iar  less  serious  a^;ressions  od 

the  part  of  the  French  king.     Nevertheless,  family  pride  and 

personal  ambition  led  Louis  criminally  to  risk  the  welfare  of 

his  country.     He  accepted  the  will  and  informed  the  Spanish 

ambassador  at  the  French  court  that  he  might  salute  Philip  V 

as  bis  new  king.    The  leading  French  newspaper  of  the  time 

boldly  proclaimed  that  the  Pyrenees  were  no  more. 

n*  War  of  King  William  soon  succeeded  in  fbrminR  a  new  Grand  AUi- 

tbo  apmlih 

SBceeMioii.     ance  (ryoi)  in  which  Louis'  old  enemies,  England,  Holland, 

and  the  emperor,  were  the  most  important  members.     William 

himself  died  just  as  hostilities  were  beginning, -but  the  long 

War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  was  carried  on  vigorously  by 

the  great  English  general,  the  duke  of  Marlborough,  and  the 
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Austrian  commander,  Eugene  of  Savoy.  The  conflict  was  even 
mote  geneial  than  the  Thirty  Years'  War;  even  in  America 
there  was  fighting  between  French  and  English  colonists,  which 
passes  in  American  histories  under  the  name  of  Queen  Anne's 
War.  All  the  more  important  battles  went  against  the  French, 
and  after  ten  yeais  of  war,  which  was  lapidly  mining  the 
country  by  the  destruction  of  its  people  and  its  wealth,  Louis 
was  willing  to  consider  some  compromise,  and  aftei  long  dis- 
cussion a  peace  was  arranged  in  1713. 

The  Treaty  of  Utrecht  changed  the  map  of  Europe  as  no  TbeTrutjot 
previous  treaty  had  done,  not  even  that  of  Westphalia.  Each  171s.  ' 
of  the  chief  combatants  got  its  share  of  the  Spanish  booty  over 
which  they  had  been  fighting.  The  Bouibon  Philip  V  was 
permitted  to  retain  Spain  and  its  colonies  on  condition  that 
the  Spanish  and  French  crowns  should  never  rest  on  the 
same  head.  To  Austria  fell  the  Spanish  Netherlands,  hereafter 
called  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  which  continued  to  foim  a 
barrier  between  Holland  and  France.  Holland  received  cer- 
tain fortresses  to  make  its  position  still  more  secure.  The 
Spanish  possessions  in  Italy,  i.e.,  Naples  and  Milan,  were 
also  given  to  Austria,  and  in  this  way  Austria  got  the  hold 
on  Italy  which  it  retained  until  j866.  England  acquired 
from  France,  Nova  Scotia,  Newfoundland,  and  the  Hudson 
Bay  region,  and  so  began  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from 
North  America.  Besides  these  American  provinces  she 
received  the  island  of  Minorca  with  its  fortress,  and  the  rock 
and  fortress  of  Gibraltar,  which  still  gives  her  command  of  the 
narrow  entrance  to  the  Mediterranean, 

The  period  of  Louis  XIV  is  remarkable  for  the  development  tim  uvtiop- 
of  international  law.    The  incessant  wars,  the  great  alliances  tanutiwiu 
embracing  several  powers,  and  the  prolonged  peace  negotia- 
tions, such  as  those  which  preceded  the  treaties  of  Westphalia 
and  Utrecht,  made  increasingly  clear  the  need  of  well-defined 
rules  governing  independent  states  in  their  relations  with  one 
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another  both  in  peace  and  in  war.  It  was  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  detennine,  for  instance,  the  rights  of  ambassa- 
dors and  of  the  vessels  of  neutral  powers  not  engaged  in  the 
war,  and  what  should  be  considered  fair  conduct  in  tvar&re 
and  in  the  treatment  of  prisoners, 
enmai'  WtT  The  first  great  systematic  treatise  on  international  law  was 
published  by  Grotius  in  1625,  when  the  horrors  of  the  Thirty 
Years'  War  were  impressing  men's  minds  with  the  necessity  of 
finding  some  other  means  than  war  of  settling  disputes  between 
nations.  Grotius'  War  and  Peace  vas  followed,  in  Louis  XIV's 
time,  byPufendorfs  Ofti^Lavio/ I'fature  and  Nations  (i6T2'). 
While  the  rules  laid  down  by  these  and  later  writers  on  inter- 
national law  have  by  no  means  put  an  end  to  war,  they  have 
prevented  many  conflicts  by  settling  certain  questions  and  by 
increasing  the  ways  in  which  nations  may  come  to  an  under- 
standing with  one  another  through  their  ambassadors  without 
recourse  to  arms. 

Louis  XIV  outlived  his  son  and  grandson,  and  left  a  sadly 
demoralized  kingdom  to  his  five-year-old  great-grandson, 
Louis  XV  (1715-1774).  The  national  treasury  was  depleted, 
the  people  were  reduced  in  numbers  and  were  jn  a  miserable 
state,  and  the  army,  once  the  finest  in  Europe,  was  in  no 
condition  to  gain  further  victories.  Later  we  must  study  the 
conditions  in  France  whicl^  led  to  the  great  Revolution. 
Now,  however,  we  turn  to  the  rise  of  two  new  European 
powers,  Prussia  and  Russia,  which  began  in  the  eighteenth 
century  to  play  a  prominent  rdle  in  European  aSaiis. 
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197.  We  have  had  little  occasion  hitherto,  In  deaGng  with 
the  history  of  western  Europe,  to  speak  of  the  Slavic  peoples, 
to  whom  the  Russians,  Poles,  Bohemians,  and  many  other 
nations  of  eastern  Europe  belong.  Together  they  form  the 
most  numerous  race  in  Europe,  but,  as  has  been  well  said) 
"  they  occupy  a  greater  place  on  the  map  than  in  hbtory." 
In  the  eighteenth  century,  however,  Russia  began  to  take  an 
increasingly  important  part  in  European  affairs,  and  it  is  now 
a  great  force  in  the  politics  of  the  world.  The  icalmsof  the 
Tsar  which  he  in  Europe  exceed  in  extent  those  of  all  the  other 
rulers  of  the  continent  put  together,  and  yet  they  are  scarcely 
more  than  a  quarter  of  his  whole  dominion,  whicji  embraces 
northern  and  central  Asia,  and  forms  together  an  empire  occu- 
pying toward  three  times  the  area  of  the  United  States. 

The  Slavs  were  settled  abng  the  Dnieper,  Don,  and  Vistula  XoTtmest* 

r      '  >  ^  yu  BUT* 

kmg  before  the  Christian  era.  After  the  East  Goths  had  pene-  Jj^y"^ 
trated  into  the  Roman  empire,  the  Slavs  followed  their  example  ^mu  iiit» 
and  invaded,  ravaged,  and  conquered  the  Balkan  Peninsula, 
which  they  held  for  some  time.  When  the  German  Lombards 
went  south  into  Italy,  about  569,  the  Slavs  pressed  behind  them 
into  Styria,  Carinthia,  and  Camiola,  where  they  still  live  within 
the  bounds  of  the  Austrian  empire.  Other  Slavic  hordes  had 
driven  the  Germans  across  the  Oder  and  upper  Elbe.  Later 
the  German  emperors,  beginning  with  Charlemagne,  began  to 
push  them  back,  but  the  Bohemians  and  Moravians  still  hold 
an  advanced  position  on  the  borders  of  Bavaria  and  Saxony. 
S09 
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BtfiBdiaii  Id  tlie  ninth  century  some  of  the  Northmen  invaded  tbe 
districts  to  the  east  of  the  Baltic,  while  their  relatives  were 
causbg  grievous  trouble  in  France  and  England.  It  is  gen- 
erally supposed  that  one  of  their  leaders,  Rurik,  was  the  first 
to  consolidate  the  Slavic  tribes  about  Novgorod  into  a  sort 
of  state  in  862.  Rurik's  successor  extended  the  bounds  of 
the  new  empire  so  as  to  include  the  important  town  of  Kiev 
on  the  Dnieper.  The  woid  Russia  is  probably  derived  from 
Jlous,  the  name  given  by  the  neighboring  Finns  to  the  Nonnan 
adventuren.  Before  the  end  of  the  tenth  century  the  Greek 
form  of  Christianity  was  introduced  and  the  Russian  lulei 
was  baptized.  The  frequent  intercourse  with  Constantinople 
might  have  led  to  rapid  advance  in  civilization  had  it  not  been 
for  a  gieat  disaster  which  put  Russia  back  for  centuries. 

n«  Tutu  Russia  is  geographically  nothing  more  than  an  extension  of 

Inua  the  vast  plain  of  northern    Asia,  which  the    Russians  were 

tklrtMDtb 

MBtur.         destined  finally  to  conquer.     It  was  therefore  exposed  to  the 

great  invasion  of  the  Tartars  or  Mongols,  who  swept  in  &om  the 
east  m  the  thirteenth  century.    The  powerful  Tartar  ruler, 
Genghiz  Khan  (1163— 1337),   conquered  northern  China  and 
central  Asia,  and  the  mounted  hordes  of  his  successors  crossed 
into  Europe  and  overran  Russia,  which  had  fallan  apart  into 
numerous  principalities.     The  Russian  princes  became  the 
dependents  of  the  Great  Khan,  and  had  frequent^  to  seek 
his  &r  distant  court,  some  three  thousand  miles  away,  where 
-    he  freely  disposed  of  both  their  crowns  and  their  heads.    The 
Tartars  exacted  tribute  of  the  Russians,  but  left  them  undis- 
turbed in  their  laws  and  religion. 
[BflonMot         Of  the  Russian  princes  who  went  to  prostrate  themselves 
xsapatioii  on  at  the  foot  of  the  Great  Khan's  throne,  none  made  a  more 
nutMot.        &vorablc  impression  upon  him  than  the  prince  of  Moscow,  in 
whose  favor  the  Khan  was  wont  to  decide  all  cases  of  dispute 
between  the  prince  and  his  rivals.    When  the  Mongol  power 
hod  begun  to  decline  in  strength  and  the  princes  of  Moscow 
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had  grown  stronger,  they  ventured  to  kill  the  Mongol  ambss- 
sadois  sent  to  demand  tribute  in  1480,  and  thus  freed  them- 
selves from  the  Mongol  yoke.  But  the  Tartar  occupation  had 
left  its  mark,  for  the  princes  of  Moscow  imitated  the  Khans 
rather  than  the  western  rulers,  of  whom,  in  fact,  they  knew 
nothing.  In  1 547  Ivan  the  Terrible  assumed  the  Asiatic  title  of  inu  tbe  Tei- 
Tsar,'  which  appeared  to  him  more  worthy  than  that  of  king  or  tbs  title  of 
emperor.  The  costumes  and  etiquette  of  the  court  were  also 
Asiatic.  The  Russian  armor  suggested  that  of  the  Chinese, 
and  their  headdress  was  a  turban.  It  was  the  task  of  Peter 
the  Great  to  Europeanize  Russia. 

198.  At  the  time  of  Peter's  accession,  Russia,  which  had  Pcteitiia 
grown  greatly  under  Ivan  the  Terrible  and  other  enterprising  ms- ' 
ralers,  still  had  no  outlet  to  the  sea.  In  manners  and  customs 
the  kingdom  was  Asiatic,  and  its  government  was  thitt  of  a 
Tartar  prince.  Peter  had  no  quarrel  with  the  despotic  power 
which  fell  to  him  and  which  the  Russian  monarchs  exercised 
until  the  Revolution  of  1917,  since  there  was  no  parliament 
or  constitution  in  that  country.  But  he  knew  that  Russia  was 
very  much  behind  the  rest  of  Europe  and  that  his  crudely 
equipped  soldiers  could  never  make  head  against  the  well 
armed  and  disciplined  troops  of  the  West.  He  had  no  seaport 
and  no  ships,  without  which  Russia  could  never  hope  to  take 
part  in  the  world's  aflairs.  His  two  great  tasks  were,  there- 
fore, to  introduce  western  habits  and  to  "  make  a  window,"  as 
he  expressed  it,  through  which  Russia  might  look  abroad. 

In'  1697— 1698    Peter  himself  visited   Germany,   Holland,   patn-'a 
and  England  with  a  view  to  investigating  every  art  and  science   iwop*.  . 
of  the  West,  as  well  as  the  most  approved  methods  of  manu- 
facture, from  the  making  of  a  man-of-war  to  the  etching  of 
an  engraving.     Nothing  escaped  the  keen  eyes  of  this  rude, 
baU-savage  northern  giant.     For  a  week  he  put  on  the  wide    * 
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breeches  of  a  Dutch  laborer  and  worked  in  the  shipyard  at 
Saaidam  near  Amsterdam.  In  England,  Holland,  and  Ger- 
many he  engaged  artisans,  scientific  men,  architects,  ship  cap- 
tains, and  those  versed  in  artillery  and  the  training  of  troops, 
all  of  whom  he  took  back  with  him  to  aid  in  the  refonn  and 
development  of  Russia. 

He  was  called  home  by  the  revolt  of  the  royal  guard,  who 
bad  allied  themselves  with  the  very  large  party  of  nobles  and 
churchmen  who  were  horrified  at  Peter's  desertion  of  the 
habits  and  customs  of  bis  fore&thers.  They  hated  what  they 
called  "  German  ideas,"  such  as  short  coats,  tobacco  smoking, 
and  beardless  faces.  The  clergy  even  suggested  that  Peter 
was  perhaps  Antichrist.  Peter  took  a  fearful  revenge  upon 
the  rebels,  and  is  said  to  have  himself  cut  off  the  heads  of 
many  of  them.  Like  the  barbarian  that  he  was  at  heart,  he 
left  their  heads  and  bodies  lying  about  all  winter,  unburied,  in 
order  to  make  the  terrible  results  of  revolt  against  his  power 
quite  plain  to  all.  - 

Peter's  reforms  extended  through  his  whole  reign.  He 
made  his  people  give  up  their  cherished  oriental  beards  and 
long  flowing  garments.  He  forced  the  women  of  the  better 
class,  who  had  been  kept  in  a  sort  of  oriental  harem,  to  come 
out  and  meet  the  men  in  social  assembhes,  such  as  were 
common  in  the  West.  He  invited  foreigners  to  settle  io 
Russia,  and  insured  them  protection,  privileges,  and  the  free 
exercise  of  their  rehgion.  He  sent  young  Russians  abroad  to 
study.  He  reoi^;2Dized  the  government  officials  on  the  model 
of  a  western  kingdom,  and  made  over  his  army  in  the  same 

Finding  that  the  old  capital  of  Moscow  clung  persistently  to 
its  ancient  habits,  he  prepared  to  found  a  new  capital  for  his 
new  Russia.  He  selected  for  this  purpose  a  bit  of  territory 
on  the  Baltic  which  he  had  conquered  from  Sweden,  —  veiy 
marshy,  it  is  true,  but  where  he  might  hope  to  construct 
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Russia's  first  real  port.  Here  he  built  St,  Petersbarg  at  enor- 
mous expense  and  colonized  it  with  Russians  and  foreigneis. 
Russia  w&s  at  last  becoming  a  European  power. 

In  his  ambition  to  get  to  the  sea,  Peter  naturally  collided  Tianflltity 

with  Sweden,  to  which  -the  provinces  between  Russia  and  the   cbuiM  xn 

of  Swtdra. 
Baltic  belonged.     Never  had  Sweden,  or  any  other  country. 


Northeastern  Europe  tt  the  Opening  of  the  Eigfaieenth  Cenlory 

had  a  more  warlike  king  than  the  one  with  whom  Peter  had 
to  contend,  the  youthfUl  prodigy,  Charles  XII.  When  Charles 
came  to  the  throne  in  1697  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old,  and 
it  seemed  to  the  natural  enemies  of  Sweden  an  auspicious  time 
to  profit  by  the  supposed  weakness  of  the  boy  luler.  So  a 
union  was  formed  between  Denmark,  Poland,  and  Russia,  with 
the  object  of  increasbg  their  territories  at  Sweden's  expense. 
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But  Charles  turned  out  to  be  a  second  Alexander  the  Great 
in  military  prowess.  He  astonished  Europe  by  promptly 
besiegmg  Copenhagen  and  forcing  the  king  of  Denmark  to 
sign  a  treaty  of  peace.  He  then  turned  like  lightning  against 
Peter,  who  was  induEtriousIy  besieging  Narva,  and  with  eight 
thousand  Swedes  wiped  out  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  Russians 
(1700).     Lastly  he  defeated  the  king  of  Poland. 

Though  Charles  was  a  remarkable  military  leader,  he  was  a 
foolish  ruler.     He  undertook  to  wrest  Poland  from  its  king,  to 
whom  he  attributed  the  formation  of  the  league  against  him. 
He  had  a  new  king  crowned  at  Warsaw,  whom  he  at  last  suc- 
ceeded in  getting  recognized.    He  then  turned  his  attention  to 
Peter,  who  had  meanwhile  been  conquering  the  Baltic  provinces. 
This  time  fortune  turned  against  the  Swedes.    Ibe  long  march 
to  Moscow  proved  as  fatal  to  them  as  to  Napoleon  a  century 
iMtMtuu      later.     Charles  XII  was  totally  defeated  in  the  battle  of  Pul- 
CkuiMxn.    towa  (1709).     He  fled  to  Turkey  and  spent  some  years  there 
in  vainly  urging  the  Sultan  to  attack  Peter.    At  last  he  returned 
to  hb  own  kingdom,  which  he  had  utterly  neglected  for  years. 
He  was  killed  in  17 18  while  be^eging  a  town. 
Somu  Soon  after  Charles'  death  a  treaty  was  concluded  between 

luStie  piOT-  Sweden  and  Russia  by  wiiich  Russia  gained  Livonia,  Esthonia, 
atumsta  to  and  the  other  Swedish  provinces  at  the  eastern  end  of  the 
be  ra  the  Baltic.  Peter  had  made  less  successful  attempts  to  get  a  foot- 
ing on  the  Black  Sea.  He  had  first  taken  Azof,  which  he  soon 
lost  during  the  war  with  Sweden,  and  then  several  towns  on 
the  Caspian.  It  had  become  evident  that  if  the  Turks  should 
be  driven  out  of  Europe,  Russia  would  be  a  mighty  rival  of  the 
western  powers  in  the  division  of  the  spoils.' 

For  a  generation  after  the  death  of  Petei  the  Great,  Rus^ 
fell  into  the  hands  of  incompetent  rulers.  It  only  appears 
again  as  a  European  state  when  the  great  Catherine  II  came 
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to  the  throne  in  1762.  From  that  time  on,  the  western  powers 
had  always  to  consider  the  vast  Slavic  empire  in  all  their  great 
struggles.  They  had  also  to  consider  a  new  kingdom  in  north- 
em  Germany,  which  was  just  growing  into  a  great  power  as 
Peter  began  his  work.  This  was  Prussia,  whose  beginnings  we 
must  now  consider. 

199.  The  electorate  of  Brandenburg  had  figured  on  the  map  BmBdenbnie 
of  Germany  for  centuries,  and  there  was  no  particular  reason  Hokeniol- 
to  suppose  that  it  was  to  become  one  day  the  dominant  state 
in  Germany.  At  the  time  of  the  Council  of  Constance  the  old 
line  of  electors  had  died  out,  and  the  impecunious  Emperor 
Sigismund  had  sold  it  to  a  hitherto  inconspicuous  house,  the 
Hohenzollems,  which  is  known  to  us  now  through  such  names 
as  those  of  Frederick  the  Great,  William  I,  the  first  German 
emperor,  and  his  grandson,  William  II,  Beginning  with  a 
strip  of  territory  extending  some  ninety  or  a  hundred  miles 
to  the  east  and  to  the  west  of  the  little  town  of  Berlin,  the 
successive  representatives  of  the  line  have  gradually  extended 
their  boundaries  until  the  kingdom  of  Prussia  embraced  nearly 
two  thirds  of  Germany.  Of  the  earlier  little  annexations 
nothing  need  be  said.  While  it  has  always  been  the  boast 
'of  the  Hohenzollera  family  that  practically  every  one  of  its 
reigning  members  added  something  to  what  his  ancestors 
handed  down  to  him,  no  great  extension  took  place  until  just 
before  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  About  that  time  the  elector  of 
Brandenburg  inherited  Cleves  and  thus  got  his  first  hold  on 
the  Rhine  district. 

What  was  quite  as  important,  he  won, far  to  the  east,  the  duchy 
of  Prussia,  which  was  separated  from  Brandenburg  by  Polish  u?' 
territory.  Prussia  was  originally  the  name  of  a  region  on  the 
Baltic  inhabited  by  heathen  Slavs.  These  had  been  conquered 
in  the  thirteenth  century  by  one  of  the  orders  of  crusading 
knights,  who,  when  the  conquest  of  the  Holy  Land  was  aban- 
doned, looked  about  for  other  occupation.    The  region  filled 
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up  with  German  colonists,  but  it  came  under  the  sovereignty 
of  the  neighboring  kingdom  of  Poland,  whose  king  annexed  the 
western  half  of  the  territory  of  the  Teutonic  Order,  as  the  Ger- 
man knights  were  called.*  In  Luther's  day  the  Grand  Master 
of  the  Teutonic  Kn^;hts,  who  happened  to  be  a  relative  of  the 
electors  of  Brandenburg,  concluded  to  abolish  the  order  anc 
TtitaiAiitor     become  duke  of  Prussia.     In  good  time  his  &mily  died  out, 

bnreuMmM  and  the  duchy  fell  to  the  electors  of  BrandenburE-   When  one 

tha^tia  of         ,  .  .      .  .      ■  .      , 

KmotPina-  of  them  was  permitted  by  the  emperor,  m  the  year  1701,  to 

assume  the  title  of  king,  be  chose  to  be  called  King  of  Prussia.' 
Tiw  ontt  Brandenburg  accepted  the  Protestant  religion  before  Luther's 

ibtD-itA.  death,  but  played  a  pitiful  part  in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  Its 
real  greatness  dates  from  the  Great  Elector  (1640-1688) 
In  the  treaties  of  WestphaUa  he  acquired  a  goodly  strip  on  the 
Baltic,  and  he  succeeded  in  creating  an  absolute  monarchy  on 
the  model  furnished  by  his  contemporaiy,  Louis  XIV.  He 
joined  England  and  Holland  in  their  alliances  against  Louis, 
and  the  army  of  Brandenburg  began  to  be  known  and  feared. 
Pnonlck  While  it  was  reserved  for  Frederick  the  Great  to  stii  Europe 

i7ij-i7ia.'  to  its  depths  and  estabhsh  the  right  of  the  new  kingdom  of 
Prussia  to  be  considered  one  of  the  great  European  powers, 
he  owed  to  his  &ther,  Frederick  William  I,  the  resources  which 
made  his  victories  possible.  Frederick  William  strengthened 
the  government  and  collected  an  army  nearly  as  large  as  that 
maintained  by  France  or  Austria.  He  had,  moreover,  by 
miserly  thrift  and  entire  indifference  to  the  amenities  and  lux- 
uries of  life,  treasured  up  a  large  sum  of  money.  Conse- 
quently Frederick,  upon  his  accession,  had  a  formidable  army 
ready  for  use  and  an  ample  supply  of  gold.* 

1  See  above,  p.  196. 

1  The  title  King  rif  Piuub  appeared  |»«terablB  to  the  more  aataial  King  of 
Brandenburg,  because  Pius-^u  by  wholly  without  the  empire,  and  caniequentl^ 
its  bingvas  not  in  any  sense  subject  to  the  emperor  but  was  wholly  independetii. 
Since  weitem  Pruula  still  belonged  to  Poland  in  1701  the  new  Idog  satjifiol 
himself  at  first  with  the  title,  King  in  PmMia. 

*  Refamce,  Scbwill,  Mtdtm  Ennft,  pp.  aya-*^ 
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100.  Prussia's  aspiration  to  become  a  great  EnTopean  TbsEap*- 
power  furnished  an  excuse  for  her  to  extend  her  territory.  adAu. 
This  inevitably  brought  her  into  rivalry  with  Austria.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  Charles  V,  shortly  after  his  accession, 
ceded  to  his  brother,  Ferdinand  1,  the  German  or  Austrian 
possessions  of  the  house  of  Hapsburg,  while  he  himself 
retained  the  Spanish,  Burgundian,  and  Italian  dominions. 
Ferdinand,  by  a  fortunate  marriage  with  the  heiress  of  the 
kingdoms  of  Bohemia  and  Hungary,  greatly  augmented  his 
territory.  Hungary  was,  however,  almost  completely  occu- 
pied by  the  Turks  at  that  time,  and  till  the  end  of  the  seven- 
teenth century  the  energies  of  the  Austrian  rulers  were  largely 
absorbed  in  a  long  struggle  against  the  Mohammedans. 

A  Turkish  tribe  from  western  Asia  had,  at  the  openmg  oimnMtaii 
of  the  fourteenth  century,  established  themselves  in  western  inBuop*. 
Asia  Minor  under  their  leader  Otbmao  (d.  1336).  It  was 
from  him  that  they  derived  their  name  of  Ottoman  Turks, 
to  distinguish  them  from  the  Seljulc  Turks,  with  whom  the  crusa- 
ders had  come  Into  contact.  The  leaders  of  the  Ottoman 
Turks  shoved  great  energy.  They  not  only  extended  their 
Asiatic  territory  &r  toward  the  east,  and  later  Into  Africa,  but 
they  gained  a  footing  in  Europe  as  early  as  i3S3-  They 
gradually  conquered  the  Slavic  peoples  in  Macedonia  and 
occupied  the  territory  about  Constantinople,  although  it  was  a 
hundred  years  before  they  succeeded  in  capturing  the  ancient 
capital  of  the  Eastern  Empire. 

This  advance  of  the  Turks  naturally  aroused  grave  appre-  Tb«def«nM 
hensions  in  the  states  of  western  Europe  lest  they  too  might  aoinntb* 
be  deprived  of  their  independence.  The  brunt  of  the 
defense  against  the  common  foe  devolved  upon  Venice  and 
the  German  Hapsburgs,  who  carried  on  an  almost  continuous 
war  with  the  Turks  for  nearly  two  centuries.  As  late  as  1683 
the  Mohammedans  collected  a  large  force  and  besieged  Vienna, 
which  might  very  well  have  fallen  into  their  hands  had  it 
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not  been  for  the  timely  assistance  which  the  city  received  from 
the  king  of  Poland.  From  this  time  on,  the  power  of  the 
Turks  in  Europe  rapidly  decreased,  and  the  Hapsburgs  were 
able  to  regain  the  whole  territory  of  Hungary  and  Transylva- 
nia, their  possession  of  which  was  formally  recognized  by  the 
Sultan  in  1699. 
I  In  1740,  a  few  months  before  the  accession  of  Frederick  II 
of  Prussia,  the  emperor  Charles  VI,  who  was  the  last  repre- 
sentative of  the  direct  line  of  the  Hapsburgs,  died.  Foresee- 
ing the  difficulties  which  would  arise  at  his  death  in  regard  to  ' 
the  inheritance  of  his  possessions,  he  had  spent  a  great  part 
of  his  life  in  trying  to  induce  the  European  powers  to  promise 
that  his  daughter,  Maria  Theresa,  should  be  recognized  as  his 
successor.  England,  Holland,  and  even  Prussia  were  ready  to 
bid  Godspeed  to  the  new  archduchess  of  Austria  and  queen  of 
Hungary  and  Bohemia,  but  France,  Spain,  and  the  neighboring 
Bavaria  held  back  in  the  hope  of  gaining  some  portion  of  the 
scattered  Austrian  dominions  for  themselves.  The  duke  of 
Bavaria  insisted  that  he  was  the  rightful  heir  and  managed  to 
have  himself  elected  emperor  under  the  title  of  Charles  VII. 

201.  In  his  early  years  Frederick  II  grieved  and  disgusted 
his  boorish  but  energetic  old  father  by  his  dislike  for  military 
life  md  his  interest  in  books  and  music  He  was  a  particular 
admirer  of  the  French  and'  preferred  their  language  to  his 
own.  No  sooner  had  he  become  king,  however,  than  he 
suddenly  developed  marvelous  energy  and  skill  in  warlike 
enterprises.  He  determined  that  Prussia  should  widen  its  bound- 
aries, and  he  saw  no  better  way  of  accomplishitig  this  than 
by  robbing  the  seemingly  defenseless  Maria  Theresa  of  Sile- 
sia, a  strip  of  territory  lying  to  the  southeast  of  Brandenburg. 
He  accordingly  marched  his  army  into  the  coveted  district, 
and  occupied  the  imp>ortant  city  of  Breslau  without  declaring 
war  or  offering  any  excuse  except  a  vague  claim  to  a  portion 
of  the  land. 
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France,  stimulated  by  Frederick's  example,  joined  with  ThgTuot 
Bavaria  in  the  attack  upon  Maria  Theresa.  It  seemed  for  a  soooMHon.  - 
time  as  if  her  struggle  to  maintain  the  integrity  of  hei  realm 
would  be  vain ;  but  the  loyalty  of  all  the  various  peoples  vmder 
her  scepter  was  roused  by  her  extraordinary  courage  and 
energy.  The  French  were  driven  back,  but  Maria  Theresa  was 
forced  to  grant  Silesia  to  Frederick  in  order  to  induce  him  to 
retire  frron  the  war.  Finally,  England  and  Holland  joined  in 
an  alliance  for  maintaining  the  balance  of  power,  for  they 
bad  no  desire  to  see  France  annex  the  Austrian  Netherlands. 
On  the  death  of  the  emperor  Charles  VII  (1745),  Maria 
Theresa's  husband,  Francis,  duke  of  Lorraine,  was  chosen 
emperor.  A  few  years  later  (1748)  all  the  powers,  tired  of 
the  war,  laid  down  their  arms  and  agreed  to  what  is  called  in 
diplomacy  the  slalus  quo  ante  bellum,  which  simply  means  that 
things  were  to  be  restored  to  the  condition  in  which  they  had 
been  before  the  opening  of  hosrilities. 

Frederick  however,  succeeded  in  keeping  Silesia,   which  Fndniok 
increased  his  dominions  by  about  one  third  of  their  former  nuteTUl 
extent.     He  now  turned  his  attention  to  making  his  subjects  of  Pni«S. 
happier  and  more  prosperous,  by  draining  the  swamps,  pro- 
moting industry,  and  drawing  up  a  new  code  of  laws.      He 
found  time,  also,  to  gratify  his  interest  in  men  of  letters,  ajid 
invited  Voltaire,  the  most  distinguished  writer  of  the  eighteenth  Fndarickand 
century,  to  make  his  home  at  Berlin.     It  will  not  seem  strange 
to  any  one  who  knows  anything  of  the  character  of  these  two 
men,  that  they  quarreled  after  two  or  three  years,  and  that 
Voltaire  left  the  Prussian  king  with  very  bitter  feelings.* 

202.  Maria  Theresa  was  by  no  means  reconciled  to  the  loss  n*  Mnn 
of  Silesia,  and  she  began  to  lay  her  plans  for  expelling  the 
perfidious  Frederick  and  regaining  her  lost  territory.  This  led 
to  one  of  the  most  important  wars  in  modem  history,  in  which 
not  only  almost  every  European  power  joined,  but  which 
I  BefeieiKe,  SchwUl,  Midtm  Bmvft,  pp.  13S-147. 
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involved  the  whole  world,  from  the  Indian  rajahs  of  Hiodn- 
stan  to  the  colonists  of  Viiginia  and  New  England.  This 
Seven  Years'  War  (1756-1763)  will  be  considered  in  its 
broader  aspects  in  the  next  chapter.  We  note  liere  only  the 
part  pkyed  in  it  by  the  king  of  Prusna. 

Maiia  Tlieresa's  ambassador  at  Pahs  was  so  skillAil  in  his 
negotiations  with  the  French  court  that  in  1756  he  indticed 
it,  in  spite  of  its  two  hundred  years  of  hostility  to  the  house 
of  Hapsburg,  to  enter  into  ao  alliance  with  Austria  against 
Prussia.  Rus^  Sweden,  and  Sajtony  also  agreed  to  join  in 
a  concerted  attack  on  Prus^a.  Their  armies,  coming  as 
they  did  from  every  point  of  the  compass,  threatened  the  com- 
plete annihilation  of  Austria's  rivaL  It  seemed  as  if  the  new 
kingdom  of  Prussia  might  disappear  altogether  from  the  map 
of  Europe. 

However,  it  was  in  this  war  that  Frederick  earaed  his  title 
of  "the  Great"  and  showed  himself  the  equal  of  the  ablest 
generals  the  world  has  seen,  from  Alexander  to  Napoletm. 
Learning  the  object  of  the  allies,  he  did  not  wait  for  them  to 
declare  war  against  him,  but  occupied  Saxony  at  once  and 
then  moved  on  into  Bohemia,  where  he  nearly  succeeded  in 
taking  the  capital,  Prague.  Here  he  was  forced  to  retire,  but 
in  1757  he  defeated  the  French  and  his  German  enemies  in 
the  most  &mou3,  perhaps,  of  his  battles,  at  Rossbach.  A 
month  later  he  routed  the  Austrians  at  Leuthen,  not  &r  from 
Bieslau.  Thereupon  the  Swedes  and  Russians  retired  from 
the  field  and  left  Frederick  for  the  moment  master  of  the 
situation, 

England  now  engaged  the  French  and  left  Frederick  at 
liberty  to  deal  with  his  other  enemies.  While  he  exhibited 
marvelous  military  skill,  he  was  by  no  means  able  to  gain  all 
the  battles  in  which  he  engaged.  For  a  time,  indeed,  it 
looked  as  if  be  might  after  all  be  vanquished.  But  the  acces- 
sion of  a  new  Tsar,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  Frederick, 
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led  Russia  to  conclude  peace  with  Prussia,  whereupon  Maria 
Theresa  reluctantly  agreed  to  give  up  once  more  her  struf^te 
with  her  inveterate  enemy. 

Frederick  was  able  during  his  reign  greatly  to  strengthen  Tk«  UmMoai 
his  kingdom  by  adding  to  it  the  Polish  regions  which  had  ludaiwUra 
hitherto  divided  his  possessions  in  Brandenburg  from  those 
which  lay  across  the  Vistula.  The  kingdom  of  Poland,  which 
in  its  declining  years  was  to  cause  western  Europe  much 
trouble,  was  shut  in  between  Russia,  Austria,  and  Prussia.  The 
Slavic  population  of  this  region  had  come  under  an  able  ruler 
about  the  year  rooo,  and  the  Polish  kings  had  succeeded  for  a 
time  in  extending  their  power  over  a  large  portion  of  Russia, 
Moravia,  and  the  Baltic  regions.  They  had  never  been 
able,  however,  to  establish  a  successful  form  of  government, 
lliis  was  largely  due  to  the  £ict  that  the  kings  were  elected  by 
the  nobles,  the  crown  not  passing  from  iather  to  son,  as  in 
the  neighboring  kingdoms.  The  elections  were  tumultuous 
affairs,  and  foreigners  were  frequently  chosen.  Moreover, 
each  noble  -had  the  right  to  veto  any  law  proposed  in  the 
diet,  and  consequently  a  single  person  might  prevent  the  pas- 
sage of  even  the  most  important  measure.  The  anarchy  which 
prevailed*in  Poland  had  become  proverbial. 

On  the  pretense  that  this  disorderly  country  was  a  menace  Tbe  Ont 
to  their  wel&re,  the  neighboring  powers,  Russia,  Austria,  and  Kusd, 
Prussia,  agreed  to  reduce  the  danger  by  each  helping  itself  to 
a  slice  of  the  unfortunate  kingdom.  This  amicable  arrange- 
ment resulted  in  what  is  known  as  the  first  partition  of  Poland. 
It  was  succeeded  by  two  others  (1793  and  1795),  by  the  last  of 
which  this  ancient  state  was  wiped  from  the  map  altogether.' 

When  Frederick  died  ( 1 786)  he  left  the  state  which  had  acbicTe- 
been  intrusted  to  him  by  his  father  nearly  doubled  in  size,  Frederick 
He  had  made   it  feaied  by  his  military  successes,  and  had 
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vastly  increased  its  resources  by  improving  the  condition  of 
the  people  in  the  older  portions  of  his  territory  and  by  estab- 
lishing German  colonies  in  the  desolate  regions  of  West 
Prussia,  which  he  strove  in  this  way  to  bind  closely  to  the  rest 
of  the  kingdom. 

Genera]  Beading.  —  TirrrLB.  Hiitmy  ef  Pruisia  (4  vols.,  Hon^ton, 
Mifflin  &  Co.,  ^8.25).  Carlvle,  Frtdtriik  thi  Criai  {3  vols.,  Chapman, 
#i.as).  LuNGUAH,  F.  W.,  Fridfrick  Ikt  Great  (Charles  Scribner'a 
Sons,  #1.00).  RaUBAUD,  Hiitmy  ef  Ruisia  (1  vols.,  Coryell  &  Co, 
#2.00).  For  Peter  the  Great  and  his  Age,  Waliszewsei,  Life  sf  Piter 
the  Great  (D.  Applelon  &  Co.,  ti.00).  For  the  Seven  Years'  War  and 
France,  Pbkkins,  France  under  Lauit  XV  (3  vols.,  Houghton,  Uifflin 
ft  Co.,  f4.oo}. 
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THE  BZPAirSlOK  OP  BHOUin> 

303.  In  the  last  chapter  we  reviewed  the  progress  of  afiaiis 
in  eastern  Europe  and  noted  the  appearance  of  two  new  and 
important  powers,  Prussia  and  Russia,  which,  together  with 
Austria,  were  engaged  during  the  eighteenth  century  in  extend- 
ing their  bounds  at  the  expense  of  their  weak  neighbors, 
Poland  and  Turkey. 

In  the  west,  England  was  rapidly  becoming  a  dominant  to  tM 
power.    While  she  did  not  play  a  very  important  part  in  the  centmysnc- 
wars  on  the  continent,  she  was  making  herself  mistress  of  the  loondiSon 
seas.     At  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  her  mncui 
navy  was  superior  to  that  of  any  other  European  power,  for 
both  France  and  Holland  had  been  greatly  weakened  by  the 
long  conflict.    Fifty  years  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  England 
had  succeeded  in  driving  the  French  from  both  North  America 
and  India  and  in  laying  the  foundation  of  her  vast  colonial 
empirei  which  still  gives  her  the  commercial  supremacy  among 
the  European  countries: 

With  the  accession  of  William  and  Mary,  Ei^land  may  be  ijiuttiou 
regarded  as  having  practically  settled  th?  two  great  questions  tiM  accvaaio] 
which  had  produced  such  serious  dissensions  during  the  pre-  anaHuy. 
vious  fifty  years.      In  the  first  place,  the  nation  had  clearly 
shown  that  it  proposed  to  remam  Protestant ;  and  the  relations 
beween  the  Church  of  England  and  the  dissenteis  were  gradu- 
ally being  satis^torily  adjusted.     In  the  second  place,  the 
powers  of  the  king  bad  been  carefijlly  defined,  and  from  the 
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opening  of  the  e^hteenth  century  to  the  present  time  no 

English  monaich  has  ventured  to  veto  an  act  of  Failiament.' 

Qtun  Aua,        William  III  was  succeeded  in  1 703  by  bis  sister-in-law,  Anne, 

a  younger  daughter  of  James  II.     Far  more  important  than 

the  war  which  her  generals  carried  on  against  Spain  was  the 

final  union  of  England   and  Scotland.    As  we  have  seen, 

the  difficulties  between  the  two  countries  had  led  to  much 

Tht  union  of  bloodshed  and  suffering  ever  since  Edward  I's  futile  attempt 
BDEUBd  and  „      ,      ,  ,     _,  .      ,     ,    .    .  , 

soAuad,        to  conquer  Scotland.     The  two  countnes  had,  it  is  true,  been 

under  the  same  ruler  since  the  accession  of  James  I,  but  each 
had  maintained  its  own  independent  parliament  and  system  of 
govemroent     Finally,  in  1707,  both  nations  ^jeed  to  unite 
their  governments  into  one.    Forty-five  members  of  the  British 
House  of  Commons  were  to  be  chosen  thereafter  in  Scotland, 
and  sixteen  Scotch  lords  were  to  be  added  to  the  British  House 
of  Lords.     In  this  way  the  whole  island  of  Great  Briton  was 
placed  under  a  single  government,  and  the  occaMons  for  strife 
were  thereby  greatly  reduced. 
Aerauionof        Since  none  of  Anne's  children  survived  her,  she  was  suc- 
(i7u-i7ij^      ceeded,  according  to  an  airangement  made  before  her  accession, 
tMbonwot     by  the  nearest  Protestant  heir.     This  was  the  son  of  James  I's 
granddaughter  Sophia.     She  had  married  the  elector  of  Han- 
over* ;  consequentiy  the  new  king  of  England ,  Geo^e  I,  was  also 
elector  of  Hanover  and  a  member  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire. 
TUB  ubc  The  new  king  was  a  German  who  could  not  speak  English 

■tUDd  tb«  and  was  forced  to  communicate  with  hil  ministers  in  bad  Latin. 
tbc  caHnrt,  The  king's  leading  ministers  had  come  to  form  a  little  body 
tobenearded  by  themselves,  called  ihe  cabinet.  As  George  could  not  under- 
forentiic       Stand  the  discussions  he  did  not  attend  the  meetings  of  bis 

1  The  bit  iiubim  in  iiUch  an  En^llh  ruler  vetoed  ■  meuniB  puaad  b; 
Parliament  was  In  1707.  ^  See  abore,  pp.  17K-2S0. 

*  Originally  there  lad  beeabnt  senn  electors  (see  above,  p,  37a),  but  tbeduka 
of  Bavaria  had  been  made  an  elector  during  the  Thirty  Yean'  War,  and  In  1691 
the  father  of  George  I  had  been  permitted  to  auume  tbe  titk  of  Ekclor  o( 
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ministers,  and  thereby  set  an  example  which  has  been  followed 
by  his  successors.  In  this  way  the  cabinet  came  to  hold  its 
meetings  and  transact  its  business  independently  of  the  king. 
Before  long  it  became  a  recognized  principle  in  England  that 
it  was  the  cabinet  that  really  governed  rather  than  the  king; 
and  that  its  membeis,  whether  the  king  liked  them  ot  not, 
might  retain  their  offices  so  long  as  they  continjied  to  enjoy 
the  conMence  and  support  of  Parliament. 

Jama  1  <.6o3-.6is) 


CfMrlei  I  Elizabeth,  m.  Frederick  V, 

(1615-1649)  I  Ekctoi    '" 


Falatiiule 
(Winter  King 
\                                            {of  Bobeoiia) 
Charles  It  (t)  AnM  Hyda,  m.  Jamei  U,  m.  (a)  Mai?  erf       Sophia,  m.  Ernest 
(1660-16SJ)  1(1685-1689'  "--■ —  '    ' 

WllUun  III,  m.  MuT  Anne 

(1689-1701)    (1689-1691)    {fjo^ijtJii 


James  (die 
Old  Pretender) 


Prederick, 
Prince  of  Wafc« 
Charies  Edward  (d.  1751) 

(the  Vouug  Pre-  | 

tender)  Geocn  III 

(i;6o-i8>o) 


304-  WDIiam  of  Orange  had  been  a  continental  statesman  Bnei 
before  he  became  king  of  England,  and  bis  chief  aim  had  always  of  pt 
been  to  prevent  France  from  becoming  overpowerfiil.  He  had 
joined  in  the  War  of  the  Spanish  Succession  in  order  to  main- 
tain the  "  balance  of  power "  between  the  various  European 
countries.'  During  the  eighteenth  century  England  continued, 
for  the  same  reason,  to  engage  in  the  struggles  between  the 
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1711-1743. 


continental  powers,  although  she  had  no  expectation  of  attempt* 
ing  to  extend  her  sway  across  the  Channel.  The  wars  which 
she  waged  in  order  to  increase  her  own  power  and  territory 
were  carried  on  in  distant  parts  of  the  world,  and  more  often 
on  sea  than  on  land. 

For  a  quarter  of  a  century  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  Eng- 
land enjoyed  .peace,^  Under  the  influence  of  Walpole,  who  for 
twenty-one  years  was  the  head  of  the  cabinet  and  the  first  to 
be  called  "prime  minister,"  peace  was  maintained  within  and 
without.  Not  only  did  Walpole  avoid  going  to  war  with  other 
countries,  but  he  was  careful  to  prevent  the  ill-feeling  at  home 
from  developing  into  civil  strife.  His  principle  was  to  "let 
sleeping  dogs  lie  " ;  so  he  strove  to  conciliate  the  dissenters 
and  to  pacify  the  Jacobites,*  as  those  were  called  who  still 
desired  to  have  the  Stuarts  return. 
BD^idin  When,  in  1740,  Frederick  the  Great  and  the  French  attacked 

tiiBAMtriM  Maria  Theresa,  England's  sympathies  were  with  the  injured 
queen.  As  elector  of  Hanover,  George  II  (who  had  succeeded 
his  father  in  1727),  led  an  army  of  German  troops  against 
the  French  and  defeated  them  on  the  river  Main.  Frederick 
then  declared  war  on  England ;  and  France  sent  the  grandson 
of  James  II,*  the  Young  Pretender,  as  he  was  called,  with  a 
fleet  to  invade  England.  The  attempt  failed,  for  the  fleet  wa^ 
dispersed  by  a  storm.  In  1745  the  French  defeated  the 
English  and  Dutch  forces  in  the  Netherlands ;  this  encouraged 
the  Young  Pretender  to  make  another  attempt  to  gain  the 
English  crown.  He  landed  in  Scotland,  where  he  found  sup- 
port among  the  Highland  chiefs,  and  even  Edinburgh  welcomed 

I  Except  id  1718-1710,  when  she  joined  an  alliance  against  Spain,  and  her 
admlTai,  B)^g,  destroyed  (he  Spanish  fleet 

*  Derived  from  /actius^  the  Latin  for  j 
the  adherents  of  James  II  and  of  his  »n  ac 
pretenders  to  the  throne. 

» It  will  be  remembered  that  the  children  of  James  II  \ff  his  second  and 
Catholic  wife,  Mary  of  Modena,  were  excluded  from  the  throne  at  the  aiceeaton 
of  William  and  Maij.    See  genealogical  table  on  preceding  page. 
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"  Prince  Charlie."  He  was  able  to  collect  an  anny  of  six 
thousand  men,  with  which  he  marched  into  England.  He 
was  quickly  forced  back  into  Scotland,  however,  and  atier  a 
disastrous  defeat  on  CuUoden  Moor  (1746)  and  many  tomantic 
adventures,  he  was  glad  to  reach  Fiance  once  more  in  safety. 

305.  Soon  after  the  close  of  the  War  of  the  Austrian  Succes- 
sion in  1748,  England  entered  upon  a  series  of  wars  which 
were  destined  profoundly  to  affect  not  only  her  position,  but 
also  the  fate  of  distant  portions  of  the  globe.  In  order  to 
follow  these  changes  intelligently  we  must  briefly  review  the 
steps  by  which  the  various  European  states  had  extended  their 
sway  over  regions  separated  from  them  by  the  ocean. 

The  voyages  which  had  brought  America  and  India  within  coionui 
the  ken  of  £uro[>e  during  the  fifteenth  and  early  sixteenth  Isitacai, 
centuries  were,  as  we  know,  mainly  undertaken  by  the  Fortu-  iouuid  in 

.-■.T,  1.^  ...        OwiiitMatl 

guese  and  Spaniards.  Portugal  was  the  first  to  realize  the  aniMTan- 
advantage  of  extending  her  commerce  by  establishing  stations  MntniiM. 
in  India  and  on  the  Brazilian  coast  of  South  America ;  then 
Spain  laid  claim  to  Mexico,  the  West  Indies,  and  a  great  part 
of  South  America.  These  two  powers  found  their  first  rival  in 
the  Dutch ;  for  when  Philip  II  was  able  to  add  Portugal  to  the 
realms  of  the  Spanish  monarchs  for  a  few  decades  (1580-1640), 
he  immediately  closed  the  port  of  Lisbon  to  the  Dutch  ships. 
Thereupon  the  United  Provinces,  whose  merchants  could  no 
longer  procure  the  spices  which  the  Portuguese  brought  from 
the  East,  resolved  to  take  possession  of  the  source  of  supplies. 
They  accordingly  expelled  the  Portuguese  from  a  number  of 
their  settlements  in  India  and  the  Spice  Islands  and  brought 
Java,  Sumatra,  and  other  tropical  regions  under  Dutch  control.^ 

In  North  America  the  chief  rivals  were  England  and  France,  8«tti«mnn> 
both  of  which  succeeded  in  establishing  colonies  in  the  early  ud  Buuih 
part  of  the  seventeenth  century.      Englishmen  successively  Amsriu. 
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scttledatJamestowniD  Virgjiiia(i6o7),  then  in  New  England, 
Maryland,  Pennsylvania,  and  ebewheie.  The  colonies  owed 
their  growth  to  the  influx  of  refugees,  —  Puritans,  Catholics, 
and  Qualieis, — who  exiled  themselves  in  the  hope  of  gaining 
the  right  freely  to  enjoy  their  particular  J^arms  of  letigion.* 

Just  as  Jamestown  was  being  founded  by  the  English  the 
French  were  making  their  first  successful  settlement  in  Nova 
Scotia  and  at  Quebec  Although  England  made  no  attempt 
to  oppose  the  French  occupation  of  Canada,  it  progressed  but 
slowly.  In  1673  Marquette,  a  Jesuit  missionary,  and  Joliet,  a 
merchant,  discovered  the  Mississippi  River.  La  Salle  sailed 
down  the  great  stream  and  named  the  new  country  which  he 
entered  Loubiana,  after  his  king.  The  city  of  New  Orleans 
was  founded  near  the  mouth  of  tbe  river  in  1718,  and  the 
French  established  a  chain  of  forts  between  it  and  MontreaL 

England  was  able,  however,  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  to 
establish  herself  in  the  northern  regions,  for  France  thereby 
ceded  to  her  Newfoundland,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  borders  of 
Hudson  Bay.  While  the  number  of  English  in  North  America 
at  the  beginning  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  is  supposed  to  have 
been  over  a  million,  the  French  scarcely  exceeded  a  twentieth 
of  that  number.  Yet  careful  observers  at  the  time  were  by  no 
means  sure  that  France  was  not  destined  to  dominate  the  new 
country,  rather  than  England. 

The  rivalry  of  England  and  France  was  not  confined  to 
the  wildernesses  of  North  America,  occupied  by  half  a  million 
of  savage  red  men.  At  the  opening  of  the  eighteendi  cen- 
tury both  countries  had  gained  a  foothold  on  the  borders  of 
the  vast  Indian  empire,  inhabited  by  two  hundred  millions  of 
people  and  the  seat  of  an  ancient  and  highly  developed  civili- 
zarion.     One  may  gain  some  idea  of  the  extent  of  India  by 

1  For  Uie  settleinenl  of  the  English  and  French  in  North  AmeHca,  lee  Honls, 
r4< /Asbrre^Cd/rMJuAiin,  Vol.  I,  Chapter  X,  and  VoL  11,  Chapter  XVU,  alio 
Paikmaa,  ittntialm  and  Waif;  VoL  I,  n>.  ao-35. 
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laying  the  map  of  Hindustan  upon  that  of  the  United  States. 
If  the  southernmost  point,  Cape  Comorin,  be  placed  over  New 
Orleans,  Calcutta  will  lie  neaily  over  New  York  City  and  Bom- 
bay in  the  neighborhood  of  Des  Moines,  Iowa. 

A  generation  after  Vasco  da  Gama  landed  in  Calicut,'  a  tmihio- 
Mongolian  conqueror,  Baber,*  had  established  his  empire  in  oiHiadaftu, 
India.  The  dynasty  of  Mongolian  mlers  which  he  founded 
had  been  able  to  keep  the  whole  country  under  its  control 
for  toward  two  centuries ;  then  their  empire  had  fallen  apart 
in  much  the  same  way  as  that  of  Charlemagne  had  done.  like 
the  counts  and  dukes  of  the  Carolingian  period,  the  emperor's 
officials,  the  subahdars  and  nawabs  (nabobs),  and  the  rajahs  — 
i.e.,  Hindu  princes  temporarily  subjugated  by  the  Mongols  — 
had  gradually  got  the  power  in  their  respective  districts  into 
their  own  hands.  Although  the  emperor,  or  Great  Mogul, 
as  the  English  called  him,  continued  to  maintain  himself  in 
bis  capital  of  Delhi,  he  could  no  longer  be  said  to  rule  the 
country  at  the  opening  of  the  eighteenth  century  when  the 
French  and  English  were  seriously  beginning  to  tain  Adr 
attention  to  his  coasts. 

In  the  rime  of  Charles  I  (1639),  a  village  had  been  ptir-  Easuikud 
chased  by  the  English  East  India  Company  on  the  southeastern  tismota 
coast  of  Hindustan,  which  grew  into  the  important  English 
station  of  Madras.  About  a  generation  later  the  district  of 
Bengal  was  occupied  and  Calcutta  founded.  Bombay  was 
already  an  English  srarion.  The  Mongolian  emperor  of  India 
at  first  scarcely  deigned  to  notice  die  presence  of  a  few  for* 
eigners  on  the  fringe  of  his  vast  realms.  But  before  the  end  of 
the  seventeenth  century  hostilities  began  between  the  English 

>  See  above,  p.  34S. 

*  Baber  claimed  to  be  dncended  from  an  earUer  tniader,  the  tamnu  Tlmnr 
(or  Tunerlaiie),  vho  died  in  i4i>5.  The  socalled  Mongol  (or  Mogul)  empeion 
wee  teany  Tnildjli  latber  than  Mongotian  In  origin,  A  Tcr;  Intereating  account 
of  tbem  and  tlwir  enliglitenment  may  be  found  in  Holden,  Thd  Mogul  Emftmt 
tf  Hmdutian  (Cbaika  Sciiboei^  Sont,  ^1.00). 
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East  India  Company  and  the  native  rulers  which  made  it  plain 
that  the  foreigners  would  be  forced  to  defend  themselves. 

The  English  had  not  only  to  &ce  the  opposition  of  the 
natives,  but  that  of  a  European  power  as  well,  France  also 
had  an  East  India  Company,  and  Pondicherry,  at  the  opening 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  was  its  chief  center  with  a  popula- 
tion of  sixty  thousand,  of  which  two  hundred  only  were  Euro- 
peans. It  soon  became  apparent  that  there  was  Uttle  danger 
from  the  Great  Mogul ;  moreover,  the  Portuguese  and  Dutch 
were  out  of  the  race.  So  the  native  princes  and  the  French 
and  English  were  left  to  fight  among  themselves  for  the 
supremacy. 
KDciiiid  3o6.  Just  before   the  general  clash   of  European  rulers 

lath*'""  tcnown  as  the  Seven  Years' War  came  in  1756,  the  French  and 
foi  anvram-  English  had  begun  their  struggle  for  control  in  both  America 
iBwiiM,  and  India.  In  America  the  so-called  French  and  Indian  War 
began  in  1754  between  the  English  and  French  colonists. 
General  Braddock  was  sent  from  England  to  capture  Fort 
Duquesne,  which  the  French  had  established  to  keep  their 
rivals  out  of  the  Ohio  valley.  Braddock  knew  nothing  of 
border  warfare,  and  he  was  killed  and  his  troops  routed.  For- 
tunately for  England,  France,  as  the  ally  of  Austria,  was  soon 
engaged  in  a  war  with  Prussia  that  prevented  her  from  giving 
proper  attention  to  her  American  possessions.  A  famous 
statesman,  the  ekler  Pitt,  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  English 
ministry.  He  was  able  not  only  to  succor  the  hard-pressed 
king  of  Prussia  with  money  and  men,  but  also  to  support  the 
militia  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies.  The  French  forts 
at  Ticooderoga  and  Niagara  were  taken  in  1759.  Quebec 
was  won  in  Wolfe's  heroic  attack,  and  the  following  year  all 
Canada  submitted  to  the  English.  England's  supremacy  on 
the  sea  was  demonstrated  by  three  admirals,  each  of  whom 
destroyed  a  French  fleet  in  the  same  year  that  Quebec  was 
kmt  to  France. 
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In  India  conflicts  between  the  French  and  the  English  had  Bopieix 
occurred  during  the  War  of  the.  Austrian  Succession.  Thc.laliua, 
governor  of  the  French  station  of  Pondicheny  was  Dupleix,  a 
soldier  of  great  energy,  who  proposed  to  drive  out  the  English 
and  firmly  establish  the  power  of  France  over  Hindustan.  His 
chances  of  success  were  greatly  increased  by  the  quarrels  among 
the  native  rulers,  some  of  whom  belonged  to  the  earlier  Hindu 
inhabitants  and  some  to  the  Mohammedan  Mongolians  who 
had  conquered  India  in  1526.  Dupleix  had  very  few  French 
soldiers,  but  he  began  the  enlistment  of  the  natives,  a  custom 
eagerly  adopted  by  the  English.  These  native  soldiers,  whom 
the  English  called  Sepoys,  were  taught  to  fight  in  the  manner 
of  Europeans.' 

But  the  English  colonists,  in  spite  of  the  &ct  that  they  were  cim.dMuu 
mainly  traders,  discovered  among  the  clerks  in  Madras  a  leader 
equal  in  military  skill  and  enei^y  to  Dupleix  himself.  Robert 
Clive,  who  was  but  twenty-five  years  old  at  this  time,  organized 
a  large  force  of  Sepoys  and  gained  a  remarkable  ascendency 
over  them  by  his  astonishing  bravery.  Dupleix  paid  no  atten- 
tion to  the  fact  that  peace  had  been  declared  in  Europe  at  Aix- 
la-Chapelle,  but  continued  to  carry  on  his  operations  against 
the  English.  But  Clive  proved  more  than  his  equal  and  in 
two  years  bad  established  English  supremacy  in  the  southeastern 
part  of  India. 

At  the  moment  that  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  beginning,  cunnndcn 
bad  news  reached  Clive  from  the  English  settlement  of  Gal-  iBfluenc* 
cutta,  about  a  thousand  miles  to  the  northeast  of  Madras,  nidu. 
The  subabdar  of  Bengal  had  seized   the  property  of  some 
English  merchants  and  imprisoned  one  hundred  and  forty-five  Tiie'BUck 
Englishmen  in  a  httle  room,  where  most  of  them  died  of  sufto-   calcstu. 
cation  before  morning.     Clive  hastened  to  Bengal,  and  with  a 
little  army  of  nine  hundred  Europeans  and  fifteen  hundred  B«ttie  of 
Sepoys  he  gained  a  great  victory  at  PUssey  over  the  subahdar's 
I  Kefereiux,  Ferkiiu,  Frana  tuider  Lauii  XV,  Vol  I,  Cbaplier  XL 
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army  of  fif^  thousand  men.  Clive  then  replaced  the  subahdai 
of  Bengal  by  a  man  whom  he  believed  to  be  friendly  to  the 
English.  Before  the  Seven  Years'  War  was  over  the  English 
had  woo  Pondicheriy  and  deprived  the  French  of  all  their 
former  influence  in  the  region  of  Madras. 
Bnciui-i  When  the  Seven  Years'  War  vas  brou^t  to  an  end  in  1763 

SaSvna  by  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  it  was  clear  that  England  had  gained  &t 
more  than  any  other  power.  She  was  to  retain  her  two  forts 
commanding  the  Mediterranean,  Gibraltar,  and  Port  MahoQ 
on  the  island  of  Minorca  j  in  America,  France  ceded  to  her  the 
vast  region  of  Canada  and  Nova  Scotia,  as  well  as  several 
of  the  islands  in  the  West  Indies.  The  region  beyond  the 
Mississippi  was  ceded  to  Spain  by  France,  who  thus  gave  up 
all  her  claims  to  North  America.  In  India,  France,  it  is  true, 
received  back  the  towns  irtiich  the  English  had  taken  from 
her,  but  she  had  permanently  lost  her  influence  over  the  native 
Tulers,  for  Clive  had  made  the  English  name  greatly  feared 
among  them. 
Btttonini  307.   England,  with  the  help  of  her  colonists,  had  thus  suc- 

withtht  cceded  in  driving  the  French  from  North  America  and  in 
securing  the  continent,  with  the  exception  of  Mexico,  for  the 
English  race.  She  was  not,  however,  long  to  enjoy  her  victory, 
for  no  sooner  had  the  Peace  of  Paris  been  signed  than  she  aiMl 
her  American  colonies  became  involved  in  a  dispute  over  taxa- 
tion, which  led  to  a  new  war  and  the  creation  of  an  independent 
English-speaking  nation,  the  United  States  of  America. 

It  seemed  right  to  England  that  the  colonies  should  help 
pay  the  expenses  of  the  late  war,  which  were  very  heavy,  and 
also  support  a  small  standing  army  Sf  English  soldiers.  Par- 
liament therefore  passed  the  Stamp  Act  in  1765,  which  required 
the  colonists  to  pay  for  stamps  to  be  used  on  legal  documents. 
The  Americans  declared  that  Parliament  had  no  right  to  tax 
them,  since  they  were  not  represented  in  that  body.  The  oppo- 
sition to  the  stamp  tax  was  so  great  that  Parliament  repealed 
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Ibe  act,  bot  with  the  explicit  assertion  that  it  nevertheless  had 
the  right  to  ^ax  the  colonies  as  well  as  to  make  laws  for  them. 

The  effort  to  make  the  Americans  pay  a  very  moderate  (ta«tttiaBto 
import  duty  on  tea  produced  further  trouble  in  r773.    The  wiuoot 
young*  men  of  Boston  sedidously  boarded  a  tea  ship  in  the  tkn.' 
harbor  and  threw  the  cargo  into  the  water.     Burke,  perhaps 
the  most  able  member  of  the  House  of  Commons,  ui^ed  the 
ministiy  to  leave    the    AmericaDS  to   tax  themselves,  but 
George  III  (1760-1820)  and  Parliament  as  a  whole  could 
not  forgive  the  colonists  their  opposition.    They  believed  that 
the  trouble  was  largely  confined  to  New  England  and  could  be 
easily  overcome.     In  1774  acts  were  passed  prohibiting  the 
landing  and  shipping  of  goods  at  Boston,  and  the  colony  of 
Massachusetts  was  deprived  of  its  former  right  to  choose  its 
judges  and  the  members  of  the  upper  house  of  its  legislature. 
These  appointments  were  now  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  king. 

Such  measures,  instead  of  bringing  Massachusetts  to  terms,  so  n*  cimti- 
roused  the  apprehension  of  the  rest  of  the  colonists  that  a  con-  csninH. 
gress  was  summoned,  and  met  at  Philadelphia.     This  decided 
that  all  trade  with  Great  Britain  should  cease  until  the  griev- 
ances of  the  colonies  had  been  redressed.    The  following  year  ovtbnak 
the  Americans  made  a  brave  stand  against  British  troops  at 
Lexington  and  in  the  battle  of  Bunker  HiU.   The  new  Con- 
gress decided  to  prepare  for  war  and  raised  an  army  which  was 
put  under  the  command  of  George  Washington,  a  Virginia 
planter  who  had  gained  some  distinction  in  the  late  French 
and  Indian  War.    Up  to  this  time  the  colonies  bad  not 

intended  to  secede  from  the  mother  country,  but  the  pro-  BacUntim 

of  nkimnl- 
posed  compromises  came  to  nothing,  and  in  July,  1776,  Con-  taet^vij 

gress  declared  that  "these  United  States  are,  and  of  right 

ought  to  be,  firee  and  independent." 

This  occurrence  naturally  excited  great  interest  in  France.  The  VdIM 

The  outcome  of  the  Seven  Years'  War  had  been  most  lamen- 
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enemf  England  could  not  but  be  a  souice  of  congratulation  to 
the  French.  The  United  States  regarded  France  as  her  natu- 
ral ally  and  immediately  sent  Benjamin  Franklin  to  Veisailles 
with  the  hope  of  obtaining  the  aid  of  the  new  French  king, 
Louis  XVI.  The  king's  ministers  were  doubtful  whether  the 
colonies  could  long  maintain  their  resistance  against  the  over- 
whelming strength  of  the  mother  country.  It  was  only  aftei 
the  Americans  had  defeated  Bui^oyne  at  Saratoga  in  1777,  that 
France  concluded  a  treaty  with  the  United  States  in  which  the 
independence  of  the  new  republic  was  recognized.  This  was 
tantamount  to  declaring  war  upon  England.  The  enthusiasm 
for  the  Americans  was  so  great  in  France  that  a  number  of  the 
younger  nobles,  the  most  conspicuous  of  whom  was  La&yette, 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  fight  in  the  American  army.^ 
Clou  oi  tha  In  spite  of  the  skill  and  heroic  self-sacriiice  of  Washington, 
'  the  Americans  lost  more   battles    than  they  gained.     It  is 

extremely  doubtful  if  they  would  have  succeeded  in  bringing 
the  war  to  a  favorable  close,  by  forcing  the  English  general, 
Comwallis,  to  capitulate  at  Vorktown  (1781),  had  it  not  been 
for  the  aid  of  the  French  fleet.      Before  the  war  was  terminated 
by  the  Peace  of  Paris  (1783) ,  Spain  had  joined  in  the  hostiUties, 
and  the  Spanish  and  French  fleets  laid    siege  to   Gibraltar. 
Their  floating  batteries  were  finally  destroyed  by  the  red-hot 
shot  of  the  British,  and  the  enemies  of  England  gave  up  Airther 
sneiand         attempts  to  dislodge  her  from  this  important  station.    The 
tbeindewm-   chief  result  of  the  war  was  the  recognition  by  England  of  the 
mitea  United  Stales,  whose  territory  was  to  extend  to  the  Mississippi 

River.    To  the  west  of  the  Mississippi,  the  vast  territory  of 
Louisiana  still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Spain. 
R««DtttlB  308.    The  results  of  the  European  wars  during  the  sixty 

ofw«i»  years  which  elapsed  between  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  and  the 

TrBatTof        Peace  of  Paris  may  be  summarized  as  follows.     In  the  north- 

Puce  of         east  two  new  powers,  Russia  and  Prussia,  had  tome  into  the 
piiii. 

1  Sefneoce,  Green,  ^lerf  Hiitary  a/tit  Englisk  PafU,  pp.  776-7S6. 
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European  family  of  nations.  Prussia  had  greatly  extended  her 
territory  by  gaining  Silesia  and  West  Poland.  She  and  Austria 
were,  in  the  nineteenth  century,  to  engage  in  a  struggle  for 
supremacy  in  Germany,  which  was  to  result  in  substituting  th« 
present  German  empire  under  the  headship  of  the  Hohenzol- 
lems  for  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  of  which  the  house  of 
Hapsburg  had  so  long  been  the  nominal  chief. 

The  power  of  the  Sultan  was  declining  so  rapidly  that  OHUBotti 
Austria  and  Russia  were  already  considering  the  seizure  of  his  qmsftioo.' 
European  possessions.  This  presented  a  new  problem  to  the 
European  powers,  which  came  to  be  known  in  the  nineteenth 
century  as  the  "eastern  question."  Were  Austria  and  Russia 
permitted  to  aggrandize  themselves  by  adding  the  Turkish  ter- 
ritoiy  to  their  possessions,  it  would  gravely  disturb  the  balance 
of  power  which  England  had  so  much  at  heart.  So  it  came 
about  that,  from  this  time  on,  Turkey  was  admitted  in  a 
way  to  the  &mily  of  western  European  nations,  for  it  soon 
appeared  that  some  of  the  states  of  western  Europe  were  will- 
ing to  form  alliances  with  the  Sultan,  and  even  aid  him  directly 
in  defending  himself  against  his  neighbors. 

England  had  lost  her  American  colonies,  and  by  her  perverse  BniUad'i 
policy  had  led  to  the  creation  of  a  sister  state  speaking  her  own  pnueMfow 
language  and  destined  to  occupy  the  central  part  of  the  North 
American  continent  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific.  She  still 
retained  Canada,  however,  and  in  the  nineteenth  century  added 
a  new  continent  in  the  southern  hemisphere,  Australia,  to  her 
vast  colonial  empire.  In  India  she  had  no  further  rivals 
among  European  nations,  and  gradually  extended  her  influence 
over  the  whole  region  south  of  the  Himalayas.  In  1877 
Queen  Victoria  was  proclaimed  Empress  of  India  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  the  Grand  Mogul. 

As  for  France,  she  had  played  a  rather  pitiful  r&le  during  PmiMaBA 
the  long  reign  of  Louis  XIV's  great  grandson,  Louis  XV  vni-vnA- 
(1715-1774).     She  had,  however,  been  able  to  ii 
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territoiy  t^  the  addition  of  Lorraine  (1766)  and,  in  1768,  of  the 
island  of  Corsica.  A  year  later  a  child  was  bom  in  the  Corsi- 
can  town  of  Ajaccio,  who  one  day,  by  his  genius,  was  to  make 
France  the  center  for  a  time  of  an  empire  rivaling  that  of 
Charlemagne  in  extent  When  the  nineteenth  century  opened 
France  was  no  longer  a  monarchy,  but  a  republic;  and  her 
armies  were  to  occupy  in  turn  every  European  capital,  from 
Madrid  to  Moscow.  In  order  to  understand  the  marvelons 
transfomtations  produced  by  the  French  Revolution  and  the 
wars  of  Napoleon,  we  must  conudei  somewhat  careMly  the 
conditions  in  France  which  led  to  a  great  reform  of  her  insti- 
tutions in  1789,  and  to  the  founding  of  a  republic  four  yean 
later. 

OoMral  KMdhit.  — For  the  French  in  America,  Pabehan,  Tlit 
Pivntrrt «/ Pranct  in  thi  Nem  Wgrld  (Utile,  Brown  4  Co.,  *j.oo).  also 
A  Naif  Cfntury  »/  Cenfiict  (same  publisher,  i  voli.,  f&oo).  For  India, 
Mallbson,  Ctive  (Oxford,  Univeruty  Fres*,  60  cents),  and  Macaulny's 
Esuy  on  Clive.  For  the  growth  of  the  British  Empire,  H.  Di  B.  GiK- 
BIH8,  Hillary  af  Camtntrct  in  Eurefi  (The  Macmillan  Company,  90 
cents),  and  Skklsy,  Tk4  Exfaittion  of  Engiand  (Little  Brown  & 
Co.,»i.7s). 
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CHAPTER   XXXIV 
THX  KVK  OP  THE  FEKIICU  BBVQLUTIOIT 

3(H>.  When  we  meet  the  words  "  French  Revolution,"  they 
aie  pietty  sort  to  call  up  before  out  mind's  eye  the  guillotine 
and  its  bnndieds  of  victims,  the  storming  of  the  Bastile,  the 
Paris  mob  shouting  the  Marseillaise  hymn  as  they  parade  the 
stieets  with  heads  of  unfortunate  "aristocrats"  on  their  pikes. 
Every  one  knows  something  of  this  terrible  episode  in  Freoch 
history.  Indeed,  it  has  made  so  deep  an  impression  on  pos- 
terity that  we  sometimes  forget  that  the  Reign  of  Teiror  was  tu>t 
the  French  Revolution.  Mere  disorder  and  bloodshed  never 
helped  mankind  along;  and  the  Revolution  must  assuredly 
have  produced  some  great  and  lasting  alteration  in  France 
and  in  Europe  to  deserve  to  be  ranked  —  as  it  properly  is  — 
with  the  Renaissance  and  the  Protestant  Revolt,  as  one  of  the 
three  most  momentous  changes  of  the  last  six  hundred  years. 
The  Reign  of  Terror  was,  in  &ct,  only  a  sequel  to  the  reai 
Revolution. 

The  French  Revolution,  in  the  truest  sense  of  the  term,  i 
was  a  great  and  penuanent  reform,  which  did  away  with 
many  absurd  and  vexatious  laws  and  customs,  and  with  abuses 
of  which  the  whole  nation  was  heartily  tired,  from  the  king 
down  to  the  humblest  peasant.  Whenever  a  Frenchman,  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  seriously  considered  the  condition  of 
his  country,  most  of  the  institutions  in  the  midst  of  which  be 
lived  appeared  to  him  to  be  abuses,  contrary  to  reason  and 
humanity.  These  vicious  institutions,  —  relics  of  bygone 
times  and  outlived  conditions, — which  the  Revolution  destroyed 
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forever,  are  known  by  the  general  name  Anaen  Rtgime,  that  is, 
"  the  oM  system."  Whole  volumes  have  been  written  about 
the  causes  of  the  French  Revolution.  The  real  cause  is,  how- 
ever, easily  stated  ;  the  old  system  was  bad,  and  almost  every 
one,  both  high  and  low,  had  come  to  realize  that  it  was  bad,  and 
consequently  the  French  did  away  with  it  and  substituted  a 
modem  and  more  rational  order  for  the  long-standing  disorder. 

Of  the  evils  which  the  Revolution  abolished,  none  was  more 
important  than  the  confusion  due  to  the  fact  that  France  was 
not  in-the  eighteenth  century  a  well-organized,  homogeneous 
state  whose  citizens  all  enjoyed  the  same  rights  and  privileges. 
A  long  line  of  kings  had  patched  it  together,  adding  bit  by  bit 
as  they  could.  By  conquest  and  bargain,  by  marrying  heiresses, 
and  through  the  extinction  of  the  feudal  dynasties,  the  original 
restricted  domains  of  Hugh  Capet  about  Paris  and  Orleans  had 
been  gradually  increased  by  his  descendants  until,  when  Louis 
XVI  came  to  the  throne  in  1 7  74,  he  found  himself  ruler  of  practi- 
cally the  whole  territory  which  makes  up  France  to-day. 

Some  of  the  districts  which  the  kings  of  France  brought 
under  their  sway,  like  Languedoc,  Provence,  Brittany,  and 
Navarre,  were  considerable  states  in  themselves,  each  with  Its 
own  laws,  customs,  and  system  of  government.  When  these 
provinces  had  come,  at  different  times,  into  the  possession  of 
the  king  of  France,  he  had  not  changed  their  laws  so  as  to 
make  them  correspond  with  those  of  his  other  domdns.  He 
was  satisfied  if  his  new  provinces  paid  their  due  share  of  the 
taxes  and  treated  his  officials  with  respect.  In  some  cases  the 
provinces  retained  their  local  assemblies,  and  controlled,  to 
a  certain  extent,  their  own  affairs.  The  provinces  into  which 
France  was  divided  before  the  Revolution  were  not,  therefore, 
merely  artificial  divisions  created  for  the  purposes  of  adminis- 
trative convenience,  like  the  modem  French  departments,'  but 
represented  real  historical  differences. 

I  See  beloir,  p.  568. 
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While  Id  a.  considerable  portion  of  southern  France  the  Tiiioni 
Roman  law  still  prevailed,  in  the  central  parts  and  in  the  west  ^^ 
and  north  there  were  no  less  than  two  hundred  and  eighty- 
five  different  local  codes  of  law  in  force ;  so  that  one  who 


moved  from  his  own  to  a  neighboring  town   might  find  a 
wholly  un&miliar  legal  system. 

Neither  was  France  commercially  a  single  state.     The  chief   I 
customs  duties  were  not  collected  upon  goods  as  they  entered 
French  territory  from  a  foreign  country  ;  for  the  customs  lines 
lay  within  France  itself,  so  that  the  central  provinces  about 
Paris  were  cut  off  from  the  outlying  ones  as  from  a  foreign 
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bad.*  A  mcichant  of  Bordeaux  sending  goods  to  Paris  would 
have  to  see  that  the  duties  were  paid  on  them  as  they  passed  the 
cnstoms  line,  and,  conversely,  a  merchant  of  Paris  would  have 
to  pay  a  like  duty  on  commodities  sent  to  places  without 
the  line. 

The  monstrous  inequalities  in  levying  one  of  the  oldest  and 
heaviest  of  the  taxes,  i.e.,  the  salt  tax,  still  better  iltustrntes  the 
strange  disorder  that  existed  in  France  in  the  eighteenth 
century.  The  government  raised  this  tax  by  monopolizing 
the  sale  of  salt  and  then  charging  a  high  price  for  it.  There 
would  have  been  nothing  remarkable  in  this  had  the  same 
price  been  charged  everywhere,  but  as  it  was,  the  people  in 
one  town  might  be  forced  to  pay  thirty  times  as  much  as  their 
neighbors  in  an  adjacent  district.  The  accompanying  map 
shows  how  France  was  arbitrarily  divided.  To  take  a  single 
example  :  at  Dijon,  a  certain  amount  of  salt  cost  seven  francs ; 
a  few  miles  to  the  east,  on  entering  Franche-Comt^,  one  had 
to  pay,  for  the  same  amount,  twen^-fivc  francs ;  to  the  north, 
in  Burgundy,  fifty-eight  6ancs ;  to  the  south,  in  the  region  of 
the  little  salt  tax,  twenty-eight  francs  j  while  still  £iTther  off,  in 
Gex,  there  was  no  tax  whatever.  The  government  had  to  go 
to  great  expense  to  guard  the  boundary  lines  between  the  vari- 
ous districts,  for  there  was  every  inducement  to  smugglers  to 
carry  salt  from  those  parts  of  the  country  where  it  was  cheap 
into  the  land  of  the  great  salt  tax. 

210.  Besides  these  unfortunate  local  differences,  there  were 
'  class  differences  which  caused  great  discontent.  All  French- 
men did  not  enjoy  the  same  rights  as  citizens.  Two  small  but 
very  important  classes,  the  nobility  and  the  clergy,  were  treated 
differently  by  the  state  from  the  rest  of  the  people.  They 
did  not  have  to  pay  one  of  the  heaviest  of  the  taxes,  the  noto- 
rious tmile,  and  on  one  ground  or  another  they  escaped  other 
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bnidcDS  which  the  rest  of  the  citizens  bore.    For  instance,  they 
were  Dot  required  to  serve  in  the  militia  or  help  build  the  roads. 

We  have  seen  how  great  and  powerful  the  mediaeval  Church  tubci 
was.     In  Fiance,  as  in  other  Catholic  countries  of  Europe,  it 


still  retained  in  the  eighteenth  century  a  considerable  part  of  the 
power  that  it  had  possessed  in  the  thirteenth,  and  it  still  per- 
formed important  public  functions.  It  took  charge  of  educa- 
tion and  of  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  the  poor.  It  was  very 
wealthy  and  is  supposed  to  have  owned  one  fifth  of  all  the 
1  Tba  Sgum  Indlcale  the  Tulaas  priea  d(  a  slTen  amoont  of  ult. 
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land  in  France.  The  clergy  still  claimed,  as  Boniface  VIIT 
had  done,  that  their  property,  being  dedicated  to  God,  was 
not  subject  to  taxation.  They  consented,  however,  to  help 
the  king  from  time  to  time  by  a  "  free  gift,"  as  they  called  iL 
The  church  stiH  collected  the  tithes  ftom  the  people,  and  its 
vast  possessions  made  it  very  independent.  Those  who  did 
not  call  themselves  Roman  Catholics  were  excluded  from  some 
of  the  most  important  r^hts  of  citizenship.  Since  the  revo- 
cation of  the  Edict  of  Nantes  no  Protestant  could  be  legally 
married  or  have  the  births  of  his  children  registered,  or  make 
a  legal  will. 

A  great  part  of  the  enormous  income  of  the  chm^  went 
into  the  pockets  of  the  higher  clergy,  the  bishops,  archbishops, 
and  abbots.  These  were  appointed  by  the  king,'  often  from 
.among  his  courtiers,  and  they  paid  but  little  attention  to  their 
duties  as  officers  of  the  church  and  were  generally  nothing 
but  "  great  lords  with  a  hundred  thousand  francs  income." 
While  they  amused  themselves  at  Versailles,  the  real  work  was 
performed  —  and  well  performed  —  by  the  lower  clergy,  who 
often  received  scarcely  enough  to  keep  soul  and  body  together. 
We  shall  see  that,  when  the  Revolution  began,  the  parish 
priests  sided  with  the  people  instead  of  with  their  ecclesiastical 
superiors.' 

The  privileges  of  the  nobles,  like  those  of  the  clergy,  had 
originated  in  the  mediaeval  conditions  described  in  an  earlier 
chapter.*  A  detailed  study  of  their  rights  would  reveal  many 
survivals  of  the  conditions  which  prevailed  in  the  eleventh 
and  twelfth  centuries,  when  the  great  majority  of  the  people 
were  scrfe  living  upon  the  manors.  While  serfdom  had  largely 
disappeared  in  France  long  before  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
the  peasants  were  generally  free  men  who  owned  or  rented 

1  See  above,  p,  366. 

»  Reference,  Lowell,  Evt  afthi  Pri 

«  See  abora,  Chapter  XVIII. 
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their  land,  the  lords  still  enjoyed  the  right  to  collect  a  variety 
of  time-honored  dues  from  the  inhabitants  living  within  the 
limits  of  the  fonner  manors. 

The  privileges  and  dues  enjoyed  by  the  nobles  varied 
greatly  in  different  parts  of  France.  It  vas  quite  common 
for  the  noble  landowner  to  have  a  right  to  a  certain  porrion  of 
the  peasants'  crops;  occasionally  he  could  collect  a  toll  on 
sheep  and  cattle  driven  past  his  house.  In  some  cases  the 
lord  maintained,  as  he  had  done  in  the  Middle  Ages,  the  only 
mill,  wine  press,  or  oven  within  a  certain  district,  and  could 
require  every  one  to  make  use  of  these  and  pay  him  a  share 
of  the  product  Even  when  a  peasant  owned  his  land,  the 
neighboring  lord  usually  had  the  right  to  exact  one  fifth  of  its 
value  every  time  it  was  sold.  The  nobles,  too,  enjoyed  the 
aristocratic  privilege  of  the  hunt.  The  game  which  they  pre- 
served for  their  amusement  often  did  great  damage  to  the 
crops  of  the  peasants,  who  were  forbidden  to  interfere  with 
hares,  deer,  pigeons,  etc. 

All  these  privileges  were  vestiges  of  the  powers  which  the 
nobles  had  enjoyed  when  they  ruled  their  estates  as  feudal 
lords.  Louis  XIV  had,  as  we  know,  induced  them  to  leave 
their  domains  and  gather  round  him  at  Versailles,  where  all 
who  could  afford  ithved  for  at  least  part  of  the  year.  The 
higher  offices  in  the  army  were  reserved  for  the  nobles,  as  well 
as  the  easiest  and  most  lucrative  places  in  the  church  and  about 
the  ldng>  person.' 

211.    Everybody  who  did  not  belong  to  either  the  cleigy  or  i 
nobility  was  regarded  as  being  of  the  third  estate.     The  third 
estate  was  therefore  nothing  more  than  the  nation  at  large, 
irtuch  was  made  up  in  1789  of  about  twenty-five  million  souls. 


1  Oal;  a  very  small  parCion  of  the  nobLIIty  mre  descendants  of  the  indent 
and  ilhutiioui  families  of  France.  The  king  could  grant  nobiUty  to  whom  ha 
would ;  moteorcr,  many  nf  the  government  offices,  especially  those  of  the  higher 
Jodgss,  cairied  the  piivil^es  of  nobillt;  with  tben. 
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TTie  privil^ed  classes  can  scarcely  have  counted  altogether  more 
than  two  hundred  and  seventy  thousand  individoals.  A 
great  pait  of  the  third  estate  lived  in  the  country  and  tilled 
the  soil.  Most  historians  have  been  inclined  to  make  out 
their  condition  as  veiy  bad  indeed.  They  were  certainly 
oppressed  by  an  abominable  system  of  taxation  and  were 
irritated  by  the  dues  which  they  had  to  pay  to  the  lords. 
They  also  suffered  frequently  from  local  Amines.  Vet  there 
is  no  doubt  that  the  evils  of  their  situation  have  been  greatly 
exaggerated.  When  Thomas  Jefferson  traveled  through  France 
in  17S7  he  reports  that  the  country  people  appeared  to  be 
comfortable  and  that  they  had  plenty  to  eat.  Arthur  Voung, 
a  &mous  Engli^  traveler  who  has  left  us  an  admirable 
account  of  bis  journeys  ib  France  during  the  years  1787-1789, 
found  much  prosperity  and  contentment,  although  he  ^ves, 
too,  some  forlorn  picmres  of  destitution. 

The  latter  have  often  been  unduly  emphasized  by  historical 
writers ;  for  it  has  commonly  been  thought  that  the  Revolution 
was  to  be  explained  by  the  misery  and  despair  of  the  people 
who  could  tolerate  the  old  system  no  longer.  If,  however, 
instead  of  comparing  the  situation  of  the  French  peasant  under 
the  old  regime  with  that  of  an  English  or  American  Smner 
to-day,  we  contrast  his  position  with  that  of  his.  fellow- peasant 
in  Prussia,  Austria,  or-Italy,  it  will  be  clear  that  in  France  the 
agricultural  classes  were  really  much  better  off  than  elsewhere 
on  the  continent.  In  Prussia,  for  example,  the  peasants  were 
still  serfs :  they  had  to  work  three  whole  days  in  each  week  for 
their  lord ;  they  could  not  marry  or  dispose  of  their  land  with- 
out his  permission.  Moreover,  the  &ct  that  the  population  of 
France  had  steadily  increased  from  seventeen  million  after  the 
close  of  the  wars  of  Louis  XIV  to  about  twenty-five  million  at 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution,  indicates  that  the  general 
condition  of  the  people  was  improvihg  rather  than  growing 
worse. 
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The  real  reason  irtiy  France  was  the  fiist  amonff  the  Euro-  Popatu  ai»- 

,     ,  .  ,      conMnt,  iwt 

pean  countnes  to  carry  out  a  great  retoim  and  do  away  with  ue  sicep- 

the  imtatiiig  survivals  of  feudalism  was  not  that  the  nation  was  m^enUs 

miserable  and  oppressed  above  all  others,  but  that  it  was  suffi-  us  Frvnck 

ciently  free  and  enlightened  to  realize  the  evils  and  absurdities  ■ccmn'uiof 
,,,,,.,,  ,,  .  the  Bvroln- 

01  the  old  regime.     Mere    oppression  and  misery   does  not  tua. 

account  for  a  revolution,  there  must  also  be  active  discontent; 

and  of  that  there  was  a  great  abundance  in  France,  as  we  shall 

see.    The  French  peasant  no  longer  looked  up  to  his  lord  as 

his  ruler  and  protector,  but  viewed  him  as  a  sort  of  legalized 

robber  who  demanded  a  share  of  his  precious  harvest,  whose 

officers  awaited  the  &rmer  at  the  crossing  of  the  river  to  claim 

a  loll,  who  would  not  let  him  sell  his  produce  when  he  wished, 

or  permit  him  to  protect  his  fields  from  the  ravages  of  th« 

pigeons  whicb  it  pleased  the  lord  to  keep.' 

212.    In  the  eighteenth  century  France  was  still  the  des-  PcuMitm 

potism  that  Louis  X-IV  had   made  it.'    Louis    XVI   once  laus 

eifhtMotfe 
described  it  very  well  in  the  following  words :  "  The  sovereign  wntuy. 

authority  resides  exclusively  in  my  person.  To  me  solely 
belongs  the  power  of  making  the  laws,  and  without  dependence 
or  cooperation.  The  entire  public  order  emanates  from  me, 
and  I  am  its  supreme  protector.  My  people  are  one  with  me. 
The  rights  and  interests  of  the  nation  are  necessarily  identical 
with  mine  and  rest  solely  in  my  hands."  In  short,  the  kii^ 
still  ruled  "  by  the  grace  of  God,"  as  Louis  XIV  had  done. 
He  needed  to  render  account  to  no  man  for  his  governmental 
acts;  he  was  responsible  to  God  alone.  The  following  illus- 
trations will  make  clear  the  dangerous  extent  of  the  king's 
power. 

Id  the  first  place,  it  was  he  who  levied  each  year  the  heavi-  Tbe  idoi'* 
est  of  the  taxes,  the  hated  tattle,  from  which  the  privileged  thanren. 
classes  were  exempted.     This  tax  brought  in  about  one  sixth 
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of  the  whole  revenue  of  the  state.  The  amount  collected  was 
kept  secret,  and  no  report  was  made  to  the  nation  of  what  was 
done  with  it  or  with  any  other  part  of  the  king's  income. 
Indeed,  no  distinction  was  made  between  the  king's  private 
Ainds  and  the  state  treas'iiy,  whereas  in  England  the  monarch 
was  given  a  stated  allowance.  The  king  of  Fiance  could  issue 
as  many  drafts  payable  to  bearer  as  he  wished;  the  royal 
officials  must  pay  all  such  orders  and  ask  no  questions. 
Louis  XV  is  said  to  have  spent  no  less  'than  seventy  million 
dollars  in  this  &shion  in  a  single  year. 

But  the  king  not  only  controlled  his  subjects'  purses ;  he  had 
a  terrible  authority  over  their  persons  as  well.  He  could  issue 
orders  for  the  arrest  and  arbitrary  imprisonment  of  any  one  he 
pleased.  Without  trial  or  formality  of  any  sort,  a  person 
nught  be  cast  into  a  dungeon  for  an  indefinite  period,  until 
the  king  happened  to  remember  him  again  or  was  reminded 
of  him  by  the  poor  man's  friends.  These  notorious  orders  of 
arrest  were  called  httres  de  eaehet,  i.e.,  sealed  letters.  They 
were  not  difficult  to  obtain  for  any  one  who  had  influence  with 
the  king  or  his  favorites,  and  they  furnished  a  particularly  easy 
and  efficacious  way  of  disposing  of  an  enemy.  These  arbitrary 
orders  lead  one  to  appreciate  the  importance  of  the  provision 
of  Magna  Carta  which  establishes  that  "  no  freeman  shall  be 
taken  or  imprisoned  except  by  the  lawful  sentence  of  his  peers 
and  in  accordance  with  the  law  of  the  land."  Some  of  the 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  time  were  shut  up  by  the  king's 
order,  often  on  account  of  books  or  pamphlets  written  by  them 
which  displeased  the  king  or  those  about  him.  The  distin- 
guished statesman,  Mirabeau,  was  imprisoned  several  times 
through  leHra  de  cachet  obtained  by  bis  father  as  a  means  of 
checking  his  reckless  dissiparion.' 

213.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the  seemingly  unlimited  powers 

of  the  French  king,  and  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  France  had  no 

I  Sse  I.oiraII,  Sm  efth4  Frtnck  RtvataUfit,  pp>  lt6-iiS. 
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wriRen  constitution  and  no  legislative  bod^  to  which  the  nation  ] 

sent  representatives,  the  monarch  was  by  no  means  absolutely  ita»owBcof 
free  to  do  just  as  he  pleased.  He  had  not  the  time  nor  inclina-  uif. 
tion  to  cany  on  peisonally  the  government  of  twenty-five  million 
subjects,  and  be  necessarily  and  willingly  left  much  of  the  work 
to  his  ministeis  and  the  numerous  public  official^  who  were 
bound  to  obey  the  laws  and  regulations  established  for  their 
control  and  guidance. 

Next  to  the  king's  council  the  most  important  governmental  THaiwr/*- 
bodies  were  the  h^her  courts  of  law,  the  parletnmts.  These  tuair 
resembled  the  English  Parliament  in  almost  nothing  but  name. 
The  Treach  parlementi  —  of  which  the  most  important  one  was 
at  Paris  and  a  dozen  more  were  scattered  about  the  provinces  — 
did  not,  however,  confine  themselves  strictly  to  the  business  of 
trying  lawsuits.  They  claimed,  and  quite  properiy,  that  when  the 
king  decided  to  make  a  new  law  he  must  send  it  to  them  to  be 
registered,  else  they  would  have  no  means  of  knowing  just  what 
thelawwasof  which  they  were  to  be  the  guardians.  Now, although 
they  acknowledged  that  the  right  to  make  the  laws  belonged 
to  the  monarch,  they  nevertheless  often  sent  a  "  protest "  to 
the  king  instead  of  registering  a  law  of  which  they  disapproved. 
They  would  urge  that  the  ministers  had  abused  His  Majesty's 
confidence.  They  would  see,  too,  that  their  protest  was  printed 
and  sold  on  the  streets  at  a  petmy  or  two  a  copy,  so  that  people 
should  get  the  idea  that  the  parkmertt  was  defending  the  nation 
against  the  oppressive  measures  of  the  king's  ministers. 

When  the  king  received  one  of  these  protests  two  alterna- 
tives were  open  Xa  him.  He  might  recall  the  distasteful  decree 
altogether  or  modify  it  so  as  to  suit  the  court;  or  he  could 
summon  the  parlemeni  before  him  and  in  a  solemn  session 
(called  a  lit  de  justice)  command  it  with  his  own  mouth  to 
register  the  law  in  its  books.  The  parlement  would  then  reluc- 
tantly obey,  but  as  the  Revolution  approached  it  began  to 
claim  that  a  decree  registered  against  its  will  was  not  valid. 
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Struggles  between  '^tparlmuntt  and  the  ministeis  were  veiy 
frequent  in  the  eighteenth  century.  They  prepared  the  way 
for  the  Revolution,  first,  by  bringing  important  questions  to 
the  attention  of  the  people ;  for  there  were  no  newspapeis  and 
no  parliamentary  or  congressional  debates  to  enable  the  public 
to  understand  the  policy  of  the  government  Secondly,  the 
parlemenU  not  only  fi-ankly  criticised  the  proposed  measures  of 
the  king  and  his  ministers,  but  they  &miliarized  the  nation  with 
the  idea  that  the  Icii^  was  not  really  at  liberty  to  alter  what 
they  called  "  the  fundamental  laws  "  of  the  state.  By  this  they 
meant  that  there  was  an  unwritten  constitution,  of  which  they 
were  the  guardians  and  which  limited  the  king's  power.  In 
this  way  they  promoted  the  growing  discontent  with  a  govern- 
ment which  was  carried  on  in  secret,  and  which  left  the  nation 
at  the  mercy  of  the  men  in  whom  the  king  might  for  the 
moment  repose  confidence. 

It  b  a  great  mistake  to  suppose  that  public  opinion  did  not 
exercise  a  powerful  check  upon  the  king,  even  under  the  auto- 
cratic old  regime.  It  was,  as  one  of  Louis  XVI's  ministers 
declared,  "  an  invisible  power  which,  without  treasury,  guards, 
or  an  army,  ruled  Paris  and  the  court,  -<-  yes,  the  very  palace 
of  the  king."  The  latter  half  of  the  eighteenth  century  was  a 
period  of  outspoken  and  acrid  criticism  of  the  whole  existing 
social  and  governmental  system.  Reformers,  among  whom 
many  of  the  king's  ministers  were  counted,  loudly  and  elo- 
quently discussed  the  numerous  abuses  and  the  vicious  char- 
acter of  the  government,  which  gradually  came  to  seem  just  as 
bad  to  the  people  of  that  day  as  it  would  to  us  now. 

Although  there  were  no  daOy  newspapers  to  discuss  public 
questions,  lai^e  numbers  of  pamphlets  were  written  and  ciicn- 
lated  by  individuals  whenever  there  was  an  important  crids, 
and  they  answered  much  the  same  purpose  as  the  editorials 
in  a  modem  newspaper.  These  pamphlets  and  the  books  of 
the  time  sometimes  Ueated  the  government,  the  clergy,  or  the 
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Catholic  religion,  with  such  open  contempt,  that  the  Icing,  the 
clergy,  or  the  courts  felt  it  necessary  to  prevent  their  circula- 
tion. The /ar/ement  of  Paris  now  and  then  ordered  some  offen- 
sive writing  to  be  burned  by  the  common  hangman.  Several 
distinguished  writers  were  even  imprisoned  for  expressing 
themselves  too  fteely,  and  some  booksellers  and  printers  ban- 
ished. But  the  attempted  suppression  of  free  discussion  seemed 
an  outrage  to  the  more  thoughtful  among  the  public,  and  rather 
promoted  than  prevented  the  consideration  of  the  weaknesses 
of  the  church  and  of  the  king's  government. 

214.   By  &r  the  most  conspicuous  and  important  reformer  vo>f^ 
of  the  eighteenth  century  was  Voltaire  {1694-17  78),  who  was 
born  twenty  years  before  Louis  XIV  died,  and  yet  lived  to  see 
Louis  XVI  mount  the  throne. 
"  When  the  right  sense  of  his- 
torical proportion  is  more  fully 
developed  in  men's  minds,  the 
name  of  Voltaire  will  stand 
out  like  the  names  of  the 
great  decisive  movements  in 
the   European  advance,  like 
the  Revival  of  Learning  or  the  ^ 
Reformation.    The  existence,  ' 
character,  and  career  of  this 
extraordinary  person  consti- 
tuted in  themselves  a  new  and 
prodigious  era  "  (Morley).  To  Voltaire 

understand  Voltaire  and  the 

secret  of  his  fame  would  be  to  understand  France  before  the 
Revolution.  His  mission  was  to  exalt  and  popularize  reason ; 
and  since  a  great  part  of  the  institutions  of  his  day  were  not 
based  upon  reason,  but  upon  mere  tradition,  and  were  utterly 
opposed  to  common  sense,  "  the  touch  of  reason  was  fetal  to 
the  whole  structure!  which  instantly  began  to  crumble." 
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ToKainji  Voltaire  bad  little  respect  for  the  past  irtiicb  bad  beqoeatbed 

•DM  and  to  France  her  disorderly  govemmeiit  and,  above  all,  her 
church.  His  keen  eye  was  coatinually  discovering  some  new 
absurdity  in  the  existing  order,  which,  with  incomparable  wit 
and  literary  skill,  be  woukl  expose  to  his  eager  readers.  He 
was  interested  in  almost  everything ;  he  wrote  histories,  dramas, 
philosophic  treatises,  romances,  epics,  and  innumerable  letters 
to  bis  innuirierable  admirers.  He  was  a  sort  of  intellectual 
arbiter  of  Europe,  such  as  Petrarch  and  Erasmus  had  been.  The 
vast  range  of  his  writii^  enabled  him  to  bring  his  bold  question- 
ings to  the  attention  of  all  sorts  and  coiHlitions  of  men,  —  not 
only  to  the  general  reader,  but  even  to  tue  careless  playgoer. 
▼ott«m'«  While  Voltaire  was  successfully  inculcating  free  criticism  in 

th«  cimick.  general,  he  led  in  a  relentless  attack  upon  the  most  venerable, 
probably  the  most  powerfiil,  institution  in  France,  the  Roman 
Catholic  church.  The  absolute  power  of  the  king  did  not  greatly 
trouble  him,  but  the  church,  with,  as  he  deemed,  its  deep-seated 
opposition  to  a  free  exercise  of  reason  and  its  hostility  to 
reform,  seemed  to  him  fatally  to  block  all  human  prt^^ss.  He 
was  wont  to  close  his  letters  with  the  exhortation,  "Crush  the 
infamous  thing."  The  church,  as  it  fully  realized,  had  never 
encountered  a  more  deadly  enemy.  Not  only  was  Voltaire 
supremely  skillful  in  his  varied  methods  of  attack,  but  there 
were  thousands  of  both  the  thoi^htfiil  and  the  thoughtless 
ready  to  applaud  him ;  for  many  had  reached  the  same  con- 
clusions, although  they  might  not  be  able  to  express  their 
thoughts  so  persuasively  as  he.  Voltaire  repudiated  the  belief 
of  the  Protestant  churches  as  well  as  of  the  Roman  church. 
He  was,  however,  no  atheist,  as  his  enemies  — and  they  have 
been  many  and  bitter  —  have  so  often  asserted.  He  believed 
in  God,  and  at  his  country  home  near  Geneva  he  dedicated 
a  temple  to  Him.  Like  many  of  his  contemporaries  he  was  a 
deist,  and  held  that  God  had  revealed  Himself  in  nature  and  in 
our  hearts,  not  in  Bible  or  church. 
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Were  there  space  at  command  a  great  many  good  things  and 
plenty  of  bad  ones  m^ht  be  told  of  this  extiaoTdinary  man. 
He  was  often  superiicia]  in  his  judgments,  and  sometimes 
jumped  to  unwarranted  conclusions.  He  saw  only  the  evil  in 
the  church,  and  seemed  incapable  of  understanding  all  that  it 
had  done  for  mankind  during  the  bygone  ages.  He  maliciously 
attributed  to  evil  motives  teachings  which  were  accepted  by 
the  best  and  loftiest  of  men.  He  bitterly  ridiculed  even  the 
holiest  and  purest  aspirations,  al(»ig  with  the  alleged  deceptions 
of  the  Jesuits  and  the  quarrels  of  the  theologians.  He  could, 
however,  fight  bravely  against  wrong  and  oppres^on.'  The 
abuses  against  v^iich  he  fought  were  in  large  part  abolished 
by  the  Revolution.  It  is  extremely  unfair  to  notice  only  his 
mistakes  and  exaggerations,  as  many  writers,  both  Catholic 
and  Protestant,  have  done,  for  be  certainly  did  more  than 
any  one  else  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  great  and  permanent 
reform  of  the  church,  as  a  political  and  social  institution,  in 
1789-1790. 

Next  to  Voltaire  the  writer  who  did  most  to  cultivate  dis- 
content was  Jean  Jacques  Rousseau  (17J3-1778).  Hisfomous 
httle  treatise,  7^  Socio/  Contract,  takes  up  the  great  question, 
By  what  right  does  one  man  rule  over  others?  The  book  opens 
with  the  words :  "  Man  is  bom  free  and  yet  is  now  everywhere 
in  chains.  One  man  believes  himself  the  master  of  others  and 
yet  is  af^er  all  more  of  a  slave  than  they.  How  did  this  change 
come  about  ?  I  do  not  know.  What  can  render  It  legitimate  ? 
I  believe  that  I  can  answer  that  question."  It  is,  Rousseau 
declares,  the  will  of  the  people  that  renders  government  legit- 
imate. The  real  sovereign  is  the  people.  Although  they  may 
appoint  a  single  person,  a  king,  to  manage  the  govermnent  fbi 
them,  they  should  make  the  laws,  since  it  is  they  who  must 
obey  them.    We  shall  find  that  the  first  French  constitution 

1  Perldns,  Unit  XV, 
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accepts  KoQssean's  doctrine  and  defines  law  as  "  the  expresnon 
of  the  geneial  will,"  —  Dot  the  will  of  a  king  reigning  by  the 
grace  of  God. 
■oMtMqniMi.  Montesquieu,  the  most  profound  of  the  political  writers  of 
the  eighteenth  century,  did  his  part  In  opening  the  eyes  of 
thoughtful  FieDchmen  to  the  disadvantages  of  their  govern- 
ment by  his  eulogy  of  the  limited  monarchy  of  England.  He 
pointed  out  that  the  freedom  which  Englishmen  enjoyed  was 
due  to  the  fact  that  the  three  powers  of  government  —  legis- 
lative, executive,  and  judicial  —  were  not  as  in  France  in  the 
same  hands.  Parliament  made  the  laws,  the  king  executed 
them,  and  the  courts,  independent  of  both,  saw  that  they  were 
observed.  He  believed  that  the  Engli^  would  lose  their  Uber- 
ties  so  soon'  as  these  powers  fell  under  the  contrcd  of  one 
person  or  body  of  persons.  This  principle  of  "  the  separation 
of  powers  "  is  now  Tec<%niced  in  many  modem  governments, 
notably  in  that  of  the  United  States. 
TbsMir  315.  Aboutthe  middleof  tbee^hteenthcentuTythesdcDce 

piditieii  of  political  economy  was  bom.  Scholars  began  to  invest^te 
far  more  thorou^ly  than  ever  before  the  sources  and  distri- 
bution of  the  wealth  of  the  nation.  The  unjust  system  of 
taxation,  which  tended  to  exempt  the  richer  classes  from  their 
just  share  of  the  public  burdens ;  the  wasteful  and  irritating 
methods  of  collecting  the  taxes ;  the  interior  customs  lines, 
'  preventing  the  easy  passage  of  goods  from  one  part  of  France 
to  another;  the  extravagance  of  the  king's  household;  the 
pensions  granted  to  undeserving  persons ,  every  evil  of  the 
bungling,  iniquitous  old  regime  was  brought  under  the  scrutiny 
of  the  new  thinkers,  who  tested  the  existing  system  by  the  light 
of  reason  and  the  welfare  of  the  great  mass  of  the  people, 
xoonomirts  The  economists  wrote  treatises  on  taxation,  scattered  pam- 

lOTsrament  phlets  about,  and  conducted  a  mi^azine  01  two.  They  not 
antndauid  only  brought  the  existing  economic  evils  home  to  the  intel- 
ligent reader,  but  suggested  remedies  for  them. 
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The  French  govemmeiit  had  heen  in  the  habit  of  regulating 
well-nigh  eveiything.  In  order  that  the  goods  that  were  pro- 
duced in  France  might  find  a  ready  sale  abroad,  the  govern- 
ment fixed  the  qoahty  and  width  of  the  cloth  irtiich  might  be 
manu&ctored  and  the  character  of  the  dyes  which  should  be 
osed.*  The  king's  ministers  kept  a  constant  eye  upon  the 
dealers  in  grain  and  breadstuffs,  forbidding  the  storing  up  of 
these  products  or  their  sale  outside  a  market.  In  this  way 
they  had  hoped  to  prevent  speculators  from  accumulating  grain 
in  times  of  scarcity  in  order  to  sell  it  at  a  high  rate. 

It  was  now  pointed  out  that  these  government  restrictions 
produced  some  very  bad  results.  They  fuled  to  prevent  fiun- 
ine,  and  in  the  case  of  irtdnstry  they  discouraged  new  inven- 
tions and  the  adoption  of  better  methods.  The  economists 
claimed  that  it  would  be  fiir  better  to  leave  the  manufacturer 
to  carry  on  his  budoesE  in  his  own  way.  They  urged  the  king 
to  adopt  the  motto,  laisset  /aire,  "Let  things  alone,"  if  he 
would  see  bis  realms  prosper.* 

316.  In  1774  the  old  king,  Louis  XV,  died  after  a  long  and  i 
disgraceful  reign.  His  unsuccessful  wars  had  brought  France 
to  the  verge  of  bankruptcy,  and  his  ministeis  had  been  unable 
to  meet  the  obligatioiu  of  the  government.  The  taxes  were 
already  so  oppressive  as  to  arouse  great  discontent,  and  yet 
the  government  was  running  behind  seventy  million  dollars  a 
year.  His  grandson  and  successor,  Louis  XVI  (r774-i793), 
was  a  young  man  of  excellent  intentions.    He  was  only  twenty, 

1  Sot  abore,  p.  joo. 

■  TnrgDt,  the  leading  eamomUt  of  the  time,  vgata  that  It  would  he  quite  niffi- 
dent  If  "  the  goveniment  ihould  olmjs  protect  the  natonl  liberty  of  the  buyer 
to  buy,  and  of  the  seller  to  sell.  For  the  buyer  being  always  the  master  to  buy  or 
Dot  to  buy,  it  Is  certain  that  he  will  select  anxmg  the  sellera  the  man  who  will 
(In  him  at  the  beet  bargain  the  goodi  that  luit  him  best.  It  Is  not  leas  certain 
that  every  seller,  It  being  his  chief  interest  lo  merit  preference  over  his  compet- 
itors, will  sell  la  general  the  tiest  goods  and  at  the  lowest  price  at  which  he  am 
maJce  a  prolit  In  order  to  attract  cilstomer&  The  merchant  or  mannfactunr 
tibia  cheats  will  be  qoiddy  discredited  and  lose  his  custom  without  the  inter- 
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and  his  wife,  tlie  beautiful  Marie  Antoioette,  danghtei  of  Maria, 
Theresa,  was  still  younger.  The  new  king  almost  immediately 
Bummoned  Tuigot,  the  ablest  of  the  economists,  and  placed 
him  in  the  most  important  of  the  govemmeot  offices,  that  of 
controller  general. 

Turgot  was  an  experienced  government  official  as  well  as  a 
scholar.  For  thirteen  years  he  had  been  the  king's  representa- 
tive in  Limoges,  one  of  the  least  prosperous  portions  of  France. 
There  he  had  had  ample  opportunity  to  see  the  vices  of  the 
prevaiUng  system  of  taxation.  He  had  made  every  effort  to 
induce  the  government  to  better  its  methods,  and  had  tried  to 
femiliarize  the  people  with  the  principles  of  political  ecoDomy. 
Consequently,  when  he  was  pat  in  charge  of  the  nation's 
finances,  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  the  conscientious  young  king 
might  find  some  remedy  for  the  long-standing  abuses. 

The  first  and  most  natural  measure  was  economy,  for  only 
in  that  way  coutd  the  government  be  saved  from  bankruptcy, 
and  the  burden  of  taxation  be  lightened.  Tuigot  felt  that  the 
vast  amount  spent  in  maintaining  the  luxury  of  the  loyal  court 
at  Versailles  should  be  reduced.  The  establishments  of  the 
king,  the  queen,  and  the  princes  of  the  blood  royal  cost  the 
state  annually  toward  twelve  million  dollars.  Then  the  French 
king  bad  long  been  accustomed  to  grant  "  pensions "  in  a 
reckless  manner  to  his  courtiers,  and  this  required  neoriy 
twelve  million  dollars  more.  Any  attempt,  however,  to  reduce 
this  amount  would  arouse  the  immediate  opposition  of  the 
courtiers,  and  it  was  the  courtiers  who  really  governed  France. 
They  had  every  opportunity  to  influence  the  king's  mind 
against  a  man  whose  economies  they  disliked.  They  were 
constantly  about  the  monarch  from  the  moment  when  be  awoke 
in  the  morning  until  he  went  to  bed  at  night ;  therefore  they 
had  an  obvious  advantage  over  the  controller  general,  wlio 
only  saw  him  in  business  hours.' 

s,  Lowell,  £w  e/ih*  Frmck  SrvnitOim,  Chapter  IL 
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Although  the  privileged  class  so  stoutly  opposed  Tu^ofs 
refonns  that  he  did  not  succeed  in  abolishing  the  abuses 
himself'  he  did  a  great  deal  to  fonraid  their  destiuction  not 
many  years  after  his  letiremenL  Immediately  a^r  coming 
into  power  he  removed  a  great  part  of  the  restrictions  on  the 
grain  trade.  He  prefaced  the  edict  with  a  very  fiank  denun-  ' 
ciatioQ  of  the  government's  traditional  policy  of  prevendng 
persons  from  buying  and  selling  their  grain  when  and  where 
they  wished.  He  showed  that  this  did  not  obviate  famines,  as 
the  government  hoped  that  it  might,  and  that  it  caused  great 
loss  and  hardship.  If  the  government  would  only  let  matters 
alone  the  grain  would  always  go  to  those  provinces  where  it  was 
most  needed,  for  there  it  would  bring  the  best  price,  Tu^t 
seized  this  and  eveiy  similar  opportuni^  to  impress  important 
economic  truths  upon  the  minds  of  the  people.' 

An  Italian  economist,  when  he  heard  of  Turgot's  appoint-  Tunf  • 
ment,  wrote  to  a  friend  in  Fiance  as  follows :  "  So  Turgot  is 
controller  general !  He  will  not  remain  in>of&ce  long  enough 
to  carry  out  his  plans.  He  will  pnnisfa  some  scoundrels  \  he 
will  bluster  about  and  lose  his  temper ;  he  will  be  anxious  to  do 
good,  but  wil!  ran  against  obstacles  and  rogues  at  every  turn. 
Public  credit  will  &1II ;  he  will  be  detested ;  it  will  be  said  that 
he  is  not  fitted  for  his  task.  Enthusiasm  will  cool ;  he  will 
retire  or  be  sent  off,  and  we  shall  have  a  new  proof  of  the 
mistake  of  filling  a  position  like  bis  in  a  monarchy  like  yours 
with  an  upright  man  and  a  philosopher." 

The  Italian  could  not  have  made  a  more  accurate  statement  Tuiot  ai»- 
of  the  case  had  he  waited  until  after  the  dismissal  of  Turgot,  m«.   '^* 
which  took  place  in  May,  1776,  much  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  court.     The  king,  although  upright  and  well-intentioned, 

1  Turgot  sacceeded  <n  Inducing  the  king  to  aboliih  the  gulldi  and  the  forced 
bbor  on  the  mads,  bat  the  decreei  were  revoked  after  Torgot'i  dlamlssaL  Fen 
■n  admirable  short  account  of  Turgot's  life,  ideas,  and  retoims,  ne  Say,  Target 
(UcCIurg,  7s  cents), 

*  Se*  Siadmp,  Cbaptar  XXIV. 
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was  not  fond  of  the  governmental  duties  to  which  Tuigot  was 

always  calling  his  attentioii.     It  was  much  the  easiest  way 

to  let  things  go  along  in  the  old  wayj  for  lefonns  not  only 

required  much  extra  work,  but  they  also  forced  bim  to  refiise 

the  customary  &vors  to  those  around  him.    The  discontent  of 

his  young  queen  or  of  an  intimate  companion  outweighed  the 

woes  of  the  distant  peasant. 

KMkti  no-         317.  Necker,  who  after  a  brief  interval  succeeded  Turgot, 

*****  "^"'"^  contributed  to  the  progress  of  the  coming  revolution  in  two 

ways.    He  borrowed  vast  sums  of  money  in  order  to  carry  on 

the  war  which  France,  as  the  ally  of  the  United  States,  had 

undertaken  against  England.    This  greatly  embarrassed  the 

treasury  later  and  helped  to  produce  the  financial  crisis  which 

was  the  immediate  cause  of  the  Revolution.    Secoixlly,  he  gave 

the  nation  its  first  opportunity  of  learning  what  was  done  widi 

the  public  funds,  by  presenting  %a  the  king  (February,  r78r)  a 

xecker't        report  on  the  financial  condition  of  &e  kingdom ;  this  was 

npott.  publicly  printed  and  eagerly  read.    There  ^e  people  could 

see  for  the  first  time  how  much  the  tailU  and  the  salt  lax 

actually  took  from  them,  and  how  much  the  king  q>ent  on 

himself  and  his  &vorites.* 

cidou*,  Necker  was  soon  followed  bt  Calonne,  who  may  be  said  to 

natniyt  .  ..         ,,  ,,... 

t**^,         have  precipitated  the  momentous  reform  ^icb  constitutes  the 

French  Revolution.      He  was  very  popular  at  fir^t  with  king 

and  courtiers,  for  he  spent  the  public  fimds  tas  more  recklessly 

than  his  predecessors.    But,  naturally,  he  soon  fbtmd  himself  in 

a  portion  where  be  could  obtain  no  more  money.    The  parh- 

meats  would  consent  to  no  more  loans  in  a  period  of  peace, 

and  the  taxes  were  as  high  as  it  was  deemed  possible  to  make 

CUoBM  them.    At  last  Calonne,  finding  himself  desperately  put  to  it, 

kiDttitft       informed  the  astonished  king  that  the  state  was  on  the  verge 
FraBcsiion        -  ,       ,  ,    ,        -  .  ,.     ,       , 

theTtinot     of  bankruptcy  and  that  m  order  to  save  it  a  radical  reforma- 

Attcwt.  >;<^-  tion  of  the  whole  public  order  was  necessary.     This  report  of 

I  Rifanaoa,  Lowell,  Rv  ifilu  Frtmch  Smolidipm,  pp.  tfi-*^ 
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Calonne's  may  be  taken  as  the  beguming  of  the  French 
Revolution,  for  it  was  the  fiist  of  the  series  of  events  that  led 
to  the  calling  of  a  representative  assembly  which  abolished  the 
old  regime  and  gave  France  a  written  constitution. 

Geneial  Beading.  —  For  general  conditiona  In  France  before  the 
Revolution,  Lowbll,  Eve  ef  At  French  JfneiuliaH  (Houghton,  MifBln 
ft  Co^  ll.oo).  Haclbhose,  T^e  Last  Dayi  vf  the  Frtnth  AUnarchy 
(The  M>cmill«n  Companji,  f  2.25).  Ds.TooiixiKVii.i.'B^  Stati  ef  SocutyiH 
FraiKt  it/ert  the /CeveiHtian  c/ ij8^  (]oiin  Mamj,  ^3.00),  a  veiy  remailc- 
able  work.  Tainb,  Tht  Atuunt  Rigimt  (Henry  Holt  &  Co.,  tz.50)  aaa- 
taini  excellent  chapters  on  the  life  at  the  king's  court  and  upon  the 
literature  of  the  period.  Arthur.  Vounc,  Travtii  in  France  in  ijSj- 
ifSq  (The  Macndllan  Company,  fi.oo),  ver^  interesting  and  valuable. 
For  Torgot's  reforms,  Stkphehs,  Life  and  Writinga  o^  Turgel  (Long;- 
mans,  Green  &  Co.,  (4.50),  containing  transIationB  from  Targot't  writ- 
tugs.  Montesquieu,  Tht  Spirit  ef  Lawi  (The  Hacmillan  Company, 
3  vols.,  f i.oo).  Rousseau,  Jlu  Social  Contract  (G.  P.  Putnam's  Soua, 
/1.25,  or  Charles  Scribner's  Sons,  ti.00).  Translaiioni  and  Reprinii, 
Vol.  VI,  No.  I,  gives  short  extracts  from  some  of  the  most  noted 
writers  of  the  eighteenth  centary.  In  Vol.V,  No.  3,  of  the  same  series, 
najr  be  found  a  ••  Protest  of  the  Cour  des  Aides,"  one  of  the  higher 
courts  of  France,  issued  in  1775,  which  casts  a  great  deal  of  light  upon 
the  evils  of  the  old  regime.  John  Horley  has  written  a  number  of 
works  upon  France  before  the  Revolution :  Voltaire,  Hmuteaii,  3  vols., 
Diderot  and  the  Bncytlep^dUtifi  vols.  (The  MacmiUan  Company,  %\.y> 
a  Tolums).  ' 


—f 
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3l8.  It  was  necessary,  in  order  to  avoid  nin,  Calonne 
claimed,  "to  reform  eveiytbing  vicious  in  the  state."  He 
proposed,  therefore,  to  reduce  the  lailie,  reform  the  salt  tax, 
do  away  with  the  interior  customs  lines,  correct  the  abuses  of 
the  guilds,  etc.  But  the  chief  refonn,  and  by  fai  the  most 
difficult  one,  was  to  force  the  privileged  classes  to  surrender 
their  important  exemptions  from  taxation.  He  hoped,  however, 
that  if  certain  concessions  were  made  to  them  they  might  be 
brought  to  consent  to  a  land  tax  to-be  paid  by  all  alike.  So 
he  proposed  to  the  lung  that  be  should  suounon  an  assembly 
of  persona  prominent  in  church  and  state,  called  Notahks,  to 
ratify  certain  changes  which  would  increase  the  prosperity  of 
the  country  and  give  the  treasury  money  enough  to  meet  the 
necessary  e}:.penses. 

The  summoning  of  the  Notables  in  1786  was  really  a  levolu- 
'rion  in  itself.  It  was  a  confession  on  the  part  of  the  king  that  he 
found  himself  in  a  predicament  ftom  which  he  could  not  escape 
without  the  aid  of  his  people.  The  Notables  whom  he  selected — 
bishops,  archbishops,  dukes,  judges,  high  government  officials — 
were  practically  all  members  of  the  privileged  classes ;  but  they 
still  represented  the  nation,  after  a  feshion,  as  distinguished 
from  the  king's  immediate  circle  of  courtiers.  At  any  rate  it 
proved  an  easy  step  from  calling  the  Notables  to  summoning 
the  ancient  Estates  General,  and  that,  in  its  turn,  speedily 
became  a  modem  representative  body. 
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In  his  opening  address  Calonne  gave  the  NoUbles  an  idea  of  ciiont 
die  sad  financial  condition  of  the  country.  The  government  was  tiitabtuw. 
numing  behind  some  forty  million  dollars  a  year.  He  could 
not  continue  to  borrow,  and  economy,  however  strict,  would  not 
suffice  to  cover  the  deficit  "  What,  then,"  he  asked,  "  remains 
to  fill  this  fiightfiil  void  and  enaUe  us  to  laise  the  revenue  to 
the  desired  level?  Tke  Abuses/  Yes,  gentlemen,  the  abuses 
offer  a  sooice  of  wedth  which  the  state  should  appropriate, 
and  which  should  serve  to  reestablish  order  in  the  finances. . . . 
The  abuses  which  must  now  be  destroyed  for  the  wel&re  of  the 
people  are  the  most  important  and  the  best  guarded  of  all,  the 
very  ones  which  have  the  deepest  roots  and  the  most  spreading 
branches.  For  example,  those  which  weigh  on  the  laboring 
classes,  the  pecuniary  privileges,  exceptions  to  the  Uw  which 
should  be  common  to  all,  and  many  an  unjust  exemption  which 
can  only  relieve  certain  taxpayers  by  embittering  the  condi- 
tion  of  others;  the  geneml  want  ofuniformityintheassessment 
of  the  taxes  and  the  enormous  difference  which  exists  between 
the  contributions  of  different  provinces  and  of  the  subjects  of 
the  same  sovereign ;  the  severity  and  arbitrariness  in  the  col- 
lection of  the  taille ;  the  apprehensions,  embarrassment,  almost 
dishonor,  associated  with  the  trade  in  breadstuffs ;  the  interior 
custom-houses  and  barrieis  which  make  the  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom  like  foreign  countries  to  one  another  .  .  .  ," — all 
these  evils,  which  public-spirited  citizens  had  long  deprecated, 
Calonne  proposed  to  do  away  with  forthwith. 

The  Notables,  however,  had  no  confidence  in  Calonne,  and  cumm  at 
reftised  to  ratify  his  pn^nramme  of  reform.    The  king  then  c 
dismissed  bim  and  soon  sent  them  home,  too  (May,  1787). 
Louis  XVI  then  attempted  to  carry  through  some  of  the  more 
presdng  financial  reforms  in  the  usual  way  by  sending  them  to 
Htkt  parlements  to  be  registered. 

219.  The/i/r&men^of  Paris  resolved,  as  usual,  to  make  the 
king's  ministry  trouble  and  gain  popularity  for  itself.    This  time 
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it  resorted  to  a  truly  ixtnor^naiy  measure.  It  not  only  refused 
to  register  two  new  taxes  which  the  king  desired,  but  asserted 
HafOnlytAenatumasse/nbiedm  the  £slales  General  atn  give 
the  consent  necessary  to  the  establishment  of  a  permanent  tax." 
"Only  the  nation,"  the  parlemenl  continued,  "after  it  has 
learned  the  tnie  state  of  the  finances  can  destroy  the  great 
abuses  and  open  up  important  resources."  This  dedarati<m 
was  followed  in  a  few  days  by  the  humble  request  that  the  king 
assemble  the  Estates  General  of  his  kingdom. 

The  refiisal  of  the  parlement  to  register  the  new  taxes  led  to 
one  of  the  old  struggles  between  it  and  the  king's  minbteis.  A 
compromise  was  ananged  in  the  autumn  of  1787 ;  the  parle- 
ment agreed  to  register  a  great  loan,  and  the  king  pledged  him- 
self to  assemble  the  Estates  General  within  five  years.  In  the 
early  months  of  1 788  many  pamphlets  appeared,  criticising  the 
system  of  taxation  and  the  unjust  privileges  and  exemptions 
enjoyed  by  a  few  of  the  citizens  to  the  detiiment  of  the  great 
mass  of  the  nation. 

Suddenly  the  parlement  of  Paris  learned  diat  the  king's 
ministers  were  planning  to  put  an  end  to  its  troublesome 
habit  of  opposing  their  measures.  The  ministers  proposed  to 
remodel  the  whole  judicial  system  and  take  from  the  courts  the 
right  to  register  new  decrees  and  consequently  the  right  to 
protest.  This  the  parlement  loudly  proclaimed  was  in  reality 
a  blow  at  the  nation  itself.  The  ministets  were  attacking  the 
court  simply  because  it  had  acknowledged  its  lack  of  power  to 
grant  new  taxes  and  had  requested  the  king  to  assemble  the 
representatives  of  the  nation.  The  ministers,  it  claimedt  were 
bent  upon  establishing  an  out-and-out  despotism  in  which 
there  should  no  longer  be  any  check  whatever  on  the  arbitraiy 
power  of  the  king. 

Some  of  the  provinces  became  very  apprehensive  when  they 
learned  that  the  king  proposed  to  take  from  the  local  parle- 
menfs  the  right  to  examine  edicts  before  registering  thnn. 
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Might  not  the  tyraimicaUy  inclined  ministeis  proceed  to  make 
new  laws  for  the  whole  realm  and  ignore  the  special  privil^es 
which  the  king  had  pledged  himself  to  maintain  when  Brittany, 
Dauphiny,  Beam,  and  other  important  provinces  were  origi- 
nally added  to  France?  The  cause  of  the  farkmenis  became 
in  this  way  the  cause  of  the  people. 

Meanwhile  the  ministers  were  becoming  very  hard  pressed  Tbas 
for  fimds  to  meet  the  regular  expenses  of  the  government  1 
ThK  parlemmts  had  not  only  refused  to  register  taxes  but  had 
done  everything  that  they  could  to  embarrass  the  ministers 
and  destroy  the  confidence  of  those  who  might  otherwise  have 
lent  money  to  the  govenunent.  There  seemed  no  other  resort 
except  to  call  the  representadves  of  the  people  together.  Hie 
Estates  General  were  accordingly  summoned  to  meet  on 
May  I,  1789. 

220.    It  was  now  discovered  that  no  one  knew  much  about  Oeaena 
this  body  of  which  every  one  was  talking,  for  it  had  not  met  nnudtoU 
ance  1614.     The  king  accordingly  issued  a  general  invitation  OmmmI. 
to  scholars   to  find  out  all  they  could  about  the  customs 
observed  in  the  former  meetings  of  the  Estates.    The  public 
naturally  became  very  much  interested  in  a  matter  which 
touched  them  so  closely,  and  there  were  plenty  of  readers  for 
the  pamphlets  which  now  began  to  appear  in  greater  numbers 
than  ever  before.    The  old  Estates  General  liad  been  organized  TbeoM 

....         iystem  ol 

m  a  way  appropriate  enough  to  the  feudal  conditions  under  Totinjiir 
which  they  originated.'  All  three  of  the  estates  of  the  realm —  usBitatei 
clei^,  nobility,  and  third  estate — each  sent  an  equal  number  of 
representatives,  who  were  expected  to  consider  not  the  interests 
of  the  nation  bnt  the  special  interests  of  the  particular  social 
class  to  which  they  respectively  belonged.  Accordingly,  the 
deputies  of  the  three  estates  did  not  sit  together,  or  vote  as  a 
single  body.  The  members  of  each  group  first  came  to  an 
agreement  among  themselves  and  then  a  smgle  vote  was  cast  for 
the  whole  order.         1  s.^  abore,  pp.  131-13*. 
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ouwtiou  to  It  was  natural  that  this  system  should  seem  preposterous  to 
the  average  Frenchman  in  1788.  If  the  estates  should  be 
convoked  according  to  the  ancient  forms,  the  two  privil^ed 
classes  would  be  entitled  to  twice  the  number  of  representa- 
tives aUotted  to  the  other  twenty-five  million  inhabitants  of 
France.  What  was  much  worse,  it  seemed  impossible  that  any 
important  reforms  could  be  adopted  in  an  assembly  where  those 
who  had  every  selfish  reason  for  opposing  the  most  necessary 
changes  were  given  two  votes  out  of  three.  Necker,  whom 
the  king  had  recalled  in  the  hope  that  he  might  succeed  in 
adjusting  the  finances,  agreed  that  the  third  estate  might 
have  as  many  deputies  as  both  the  other  orders  put  together, 
namely  six  hundred,  but  he  would  not  consent  to  having  the 
three  orders  sit  and  vote  together  like  a  modem  representative 
body. 

ThtmMm,  Besides  the  great  question  as  to  whether  the  deputies 
should  vote  by  head  or  by  order,  the  pamphlets  discussed 
what  refonns  the  Estates  should  tmdertake.'  We  have,  how- 
ever, a  still  more  interesting  and  important  expression  of  public 
Opinion  in  France  at  this  time,  in  the  irizjibf^,' or  lists  of  griev- 
ances and  suggestions  for  reform  which,  in  pursuance  of  an  old 
custom,  the  king  asked  the  nation  to  prepare.  Each  village  and 
town  throughout  France  had  an  opportunity  to  tell  quite  frankly 
exactly  what  it  suffered  from  the  existing  system,  and  what 
reforms  it  wished  that  the  Estates  General  might  bring  about 
These  cahUrs  *  were  the  "  last  will  and  testament "  of  the  old 
i^^me,  and  they  constitute  a  unique  historical  document,  of 
unparalleled  completeness  and  authenticity.  No  one  can 
lead  the  eakiers  without  seeing  that  the  whole  nation  was 
ready  for  the  great  transformatioa  which  within  a  year  was  to 

1  RefcRDce,  K.  Hone  Stephens,  Tkt  Pmci  RamltiHiin,  V«L  I,  jip.  ly-li, 
so-14.  "  Frononnoed  Id-yS'. 

*  Euoqiles  of  the  caUtri  nay  be  (oaod  ia  Tratulalieiu  and  Stfrimtt, 
Vtd.  IV,  No.  i. 
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destroy  a  great  part  of  the  social  and  potitical  system  imder 
which  the  French  had  lived  for  centuries. 

Almost  all  the  cakUrs  agreed  that  the  prevailing  disorder  and  ixiin  of  tt* 
the  vast  and  ill^elined  powers  of  the  king  and  his  ministers  omutitD- 
weie  perhaps  the  Jondaroental  evils.     One  of  the  eaiurs  says :  lutub  oi 
"  Since  art»trary  power  has  been  the  source  of  all  the  evils  mounibr. ' 
which  afflict  the  state,  onr  first  desire  is  the  establishment  of 
a  really  natioDal  constitution,  which  shall  define  the  rights  of 
all  and  provide  the  laws  to  maintain  them."     No  one  dreamed 
at  this  time  of  displacing  the  king  or  of  taking  the  government 
out  of  his  bands.  The  people  only  wished  to  change  an  absolute 
monarchy  into  a  limited,  or  constitutional,  one.    All  that  was 
necessary  was  that  the  things  which  the  government  might  not 
do  should  be  solenanly  and  irrevocably  detcnnined  and  put 
upon  record,  and  that  the  EsUtes  General  should  meet  period- 
ically to  grant  the  taxes,  give  the  king  advice  in  national  crises, 
and  expostulate,  if  necessary,  against  any  violations  of  the 
proposed  charter  of  liberties.* 

231.  With  these  ideas  in  mind,  the  Estates  assembled  in  TbeSitatM 
Versailles  and  held  their  first  sesdon  on  May  5,  1789.  The  lUyj,  ijtg. 
king  had  ordered  the  deputies  to  wear  the  same  costumes  that 
had  been  worn  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Estates  in  1614;  but 
no  royal  edict  could  call  back  the  spirit  of  earlier  centuries. 
In  spite  of  the  king's  commands  the  representatives  of  the 
third  estate  refiised  to  organize  themselves  in  the  old  way  as 
a  separate  order.  They  sent  invitation  after  invitation  to  the 
deputies  of  the  clergy  and  nobility,  requesting  them  to  join 
the  people's  representatives  and  deliberate  in  common  on  the 
great  iaterests  of  the  nation.  Some  of  the  more  liberal  of 
the  nobles  —  la&yette,  for  example  — and  a  large  minority  of 
the  clergy  wished  to  meet  with  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate. 
But  they  were  outvoted,  and  the  deputies  of  the  third  estate, 
losing  patience,  finally  declared  themselves,  on  June  17,  « 
1  RrfeRDCs,  Lowell,  Sveftia  Prmck  Rnatutitit,  ChapMr  XXL 
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\ 
"  National  Assembly."  TTiey  argued  that,  since  th^  represented 
at  least  ninety-six  per  cent  of  the  nation,  the  deputies  of  the 
privileged  orders  might  be  neglected  altogether.  Thisusoipa- 
tion  of  power  on  the  part  of  the  third  estate  transfomied  the  old 
feudal  Estates,  voting  by  orders,  into  the  first  modem  national 
representative  assembly  on  the  continent  of  Europe. 

Under  the  influence  of  his  courtiers  the  king  tried  to  restc^e 
the  old  system  by  arranging  a  solemn  joint  session  of  the  three 
orders,  at  which  he  presided  in  person.  He  presented  a  long 
prt^liamme  of  excellent  reforms,  and  then  bade  the  Estates 
sit  apart,  according  to  the  old  custom.  But  it  was  like  bidding 
water  to  ran  up  hilL  Three  days  before,  when  the  commons 
had  found  themselves  excluded  from  their  regular  place  of 
meeting  on  account  of  the  preparations  for  the  royal  session, 
they  had  betaken  themselves  to  a  neighboring  building  called 
the  "Tennis  Court."  Here,  on  June  20,  they  took  the  bmous 
«Tenni&-Court"  oath,  "to  come  tt^thcr  wherever  drcum- 
Btances  may  dictate,  until  the  constitudon  of  the  kingdom  shall 
be  established."  They  were  emboldened  in  their  puipoee  to 
resist  all  schemes  to  frustrate  a  general  reform  by  the  support 
of  over  half  of  the  deputies  of  the  clergy,  who  joined  them 
tiie  day  before  the  royal  session. 

Consequently,  when  the  king  finished  his  address  and  com- 

manded  the  three  orders  to  disperse  immediately  in  order  to 

thicdaiute.  resume  their  Eepaiate  sessions,  most  of  the  bishops,  some  of 
the  parish  priests,  and  a  great  part  of  the  nobility  obeyed ; 
the  rest  sat  still,  uncertain  what  they  should  do.  When  the 
master  of  ceremonies  ordered  them  to  comply  with  the  king's 
commands,  Mirabeau,  the  most  distinguished  statesmaA  among 
the  deputies,  told  him  bluntly  that  theywoold  not  leave  their 
places  except  at  the  point  of  the  bayonet.  The  weak  Idng 
almost  immediately  gave  in  and  a  few  days  later  ordered  all 
the  deputies  of  the  privileged  orders  who  had  not  already  dcme 
■o  to  joia  tbe  commons. 
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222.  The  National  Assembly  now  began  in  earnest  the  great  Tbttanof 

,     ,  .     .  ,     °  .      ^         " .  ^    at  Butii*, 

task  of  prepanng  a  constitution  and  regenerating  France.     It   jniy  n,  i7«g 

was  soon  interrupted,  however,  by  events  at  Paris.     The  Iting 
had  been  advised  by  those  about  him  to  gather  together  the 
Swiss  and  German  troops  who  formed  the  royal  guard,  so  that 
if  he  decided  to  send  the  insolect  deputies  home  he  would  be 
able  to  put  down  any  disorder  which  might  result.     He  was 
also  induced  to  dismiss  Necker,  who  enjoyed  a.  popularity  that' 
he  had  done  little  to  merit.    When  the  people  of  Paris  saw 
the  troops  gathering  and  when  they 
heard  of  the  dismissal  of  Necker, 
there  was  general  excitement  and 
some  disorder. 

On  July  14  crowds  of  people 
assembled,  determined  to  procure 
arms  to  protect  themselves  and 
mayhap  to  perform  some  daring 
"  deed  of  patriotism."  One  of  the 
bands,  led  by  the  old  Parisian 
guards,  turned  to  the  ancient  for- 
tress of  the  Bastile,  on  the  parapets 
of  which  gims  had  been  mounted  MiiabMu 

which  .made  the  inhabitants  of  that 

part  of  the  city  very  nervous.  The  castle  had  long  had  a 
bad  reputation  as  a  place  of  confinement  for  prisoners  of  state 
and  for  those  imprisoned  by  lettres  de  cachet.  When  the  mob 
demanded  admission,  it  was  naturally  denied  them,  and  they 
were  fired  upon  and  nearly  a  hundred  were  killed.  After  a 
brief,  courageous  attack  the  place  was  surrendered,  and  the  mob 
rushed  into  the  gloomy  pile.  They  found  only  seven  prisoners, 
but  one  poor  fellow  had  lost  his  wits  and  another  had  DO  idea 
why  he  had  been  kept  there  for  years.  The  captives  were 
fireed  amidst  great  enthusiasm,  and  the  people  soon  set  to  work 
to  demolish  the  walls. 
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The  actual  occurrences  of  this  celebrated  day  were  soon 
"  disfiguTed  and  transfigured  by  legends,"  and  the  anniversary 
of  the  tall  of  the  Bastile  is  still  celebrated  as  the  great  national 
holiday  of  France.^  The  rising  of  the  people  to  protect  them- 
selves against  the  machinations  of  the  king's  associates  who, 
it  was  believed,  wished  to  block  refonn,  and  the  successfiil 
attack  on  a  monument  of  ancient  tyranny  appeared  to  be  the 
opening  of  a  new  era  of  freedom.  The  disorders  of  these  July 
days  led  to  the  formation  of  the  "  national  guard."  This  was 
made  up  of  volunteers  from  among  the  more  prosperous  citizens, 
who  organized  themselves  to  maintain  order  and  so  took  from 
the  king  every  excuse  for  calling  in  the  regular  troops  for  that 
purpose.     laiayette  was  put  in  command  of  this  body. 

The  government  of  Paris  was  reorganized,  and  a  mayor, 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  National  Assembly,  was 
put  at  the  head  of  the  new  commune,  as  the  municipal  govern- 
ment was  called.  The  other  cities  of  France  also  began  with 
one  accord,  after  the  dismissal  of  Necker  and  the  fall  of  the 
Bastile,  to  promote  the  Revolution  by  displacing  or  supple- 
menting their  old  royal  or  aristocratic  governments  by  commit- 
tees of  their  citizens.  These  improvised  communes,  or  city 
governments,  established  national  guards,  as  Paris  had  done, 
and  thus  maintamed  order.  The  news  that  the  king  had 
approved  the  Paris  revolution  confimied  the  opinion  that  the 
citizens  of  other  cities  had  done  right  in  taking  the  control 
into  their  own  hands.  We  shall  hear  a  good  deal  of  the  com- 
mune of  Paris  later,  as  it  played  a  very  important  rSle  in  the 
Reign  of  Terror. 

By  the  end  of  the  month  of  July  the  commotion  reached  the 
country  districts.  A  curious  panic  swept  over  the  land,  which 
the  peasants  long  remembered  as  "  the  great  fear."  A  myste~ 
nous  rumor  arose  that  the  "  brigands  "  were  coming  I  The 
terrified  people  did  whatthey  could  to  prepare  for  thedanger; 
1  Itdraencc,  Stepheiu,  Tit  Prcftch  Smliitivii,  Vol  1,  pp.  11&-14J. 
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adghboring  communities  comlnned  with  one  anotbei  for 
mutual  protection.  When  the  panic  was  over  and  people  saw 
that  theie  were  no  brigands  after  all,  the;  tamed  their  atteo- 
tion  to  an  enemy  by  no  means  imaginary,  i.e.,  the  old  regime. 
The  peasants  assembled  on  the  village  common  or  in  the  parish 
church  and  voted  to  pay  the  feudal  dues  no  longer.  The  next 
step  was  to  bum  the  castles  of  the  nobles  in  order  to  destroy 
the  records  of  the  peasants'  obligations  to  their  feudal  lords.^ 
323.  About  the  fitst  of  August  news  began  to  reach  the 
National  Assembly  of  the  serious  disorders  in  the  provinces.  ttonniTau 
This  led  to  the  first  important  reforms  of  the  Assembly.     A  aiidi«adii' 


momentous  decree  abolishing  the  survivals  of  serfdom  and  1789. 
feudalism  was  passed  in  a  night  session  (August  4-5)  amid 
great  excitement,  the  representatives  of  the  privileged  ordcis 
vying  with  each  other  in  suirendering  their  ancient  privileges. 
The  exclusive  right  of  the  nobility  to  hunt  and  to  maintain 
pigeon  houses  was  abolished,  and  the  peasant  was  permitted 
to  kill  game  which  he  found  on  bis  land.  The  president  of 
the  Assembly  was  "commissioned  to  ask  the  king  to  recall 
those  persons  who  had  been  sent  to  the  galleys  or  exiled  simply 
for  the  violation  of  the  hunting  regulations."  The  tithes  of  the 
church  were  done  away  with.  Exemptions  from  the  payment 
of  taxes  were  abolished  forever.  It  was  decreed  that  "  taxes 
shall  be  collected  from  all  citizens  and  from  all  property  in 
the  same  manner  and  in  the  same  form,"  and  that  "  all  citizens, 
without  distinction  of  birth,  are  eligible  to  any  ofGce  or  dignity." 
Moreover,  inasmuch  as  a  national  constitution  would  be  of 
more  advantage  to  the  provinces  than  the  privileges  which 
some  of  these  enjoyed,  and, — so  the  decree  continues, — 
"  inasnuch  as  the  surrender  of  such  privileges  is  essential  to 
the  intimate  union  of  all  parts  of  the  realm,  it  is  decreed  that 
all  the  peculiar  privileges,  pecuniary  or  otherwise,  of  the  prov- 
inces, principalities,  districts,  cantons,  cities  and  communes, 
hans,  Tht  Prtndi  Rtvoiuti'm,  VoL  I,  Cbapter  VI. 
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are  once  for  all  abolished  and  art  absorbed  ioto  dK  bnr 
common  to   all  Frenchmen." ' 

This  decree  established   the  equality  and  uniformity  for 

tbioBchtha     which  the  French  people  had  sighed  so  long.     The  iojusdce 
tba  uemt      of  the  former  system  of  taxation  could  never  be  leintioduced. 
thamuim     All  France  was  to  have  the  same  laws,  and  its  citizens  were 
,  henceforth  to  be  treated  in  the  same  way  by  the  state,  'trtiether 
they  lived  in  Brittany  or  Dauphiny.    The  Assembly  soon  went 
a  step  &rthcr  in  consolidatmg  and  unifying  FTance.    It  wiped 
out  the  old  provinces  altogether,  by  dividing  the  whole  country 
into  districts  of  convenient  size,  called  departments.     These 
were  much  more  numerous  than  the  ancient  divisions,  and 
were  named  after  rivets  and  mountains.    This  obhterated  from 
the  map  all  reminiscences  of  the  feudal  disunion. 
TfeeDMlua-     234.    Many  of  the  cahierf  had  suggested  that  the  Estates 
tb*  ucH*    should  draw  up  a.  clear  statement  of  the  rights  of  the  individual 
citizen.     It  was  urged  that  the  recurrence  of  abuses  and  the 
insidious  encroachments  of  despotism  might  in  this  way  be 
forever  prevented.    The  National  Assembly  consequently  deter- 
mined to  prepare  such  a  declaration  in  order  to  gratify  and 
reassure  the  people  and  to  form  a  basis  for  the  new  constitution. 
Thb  Declaration  (completed  August  a6)  is  one  of  the  most 
notable  documents  in  the  history  of  Europe.     It  not  only 
aroused  general  enthusiasm  when  it  was  first  published,  but  it 
appeared  over  and  over  again,  in  a  modified  foim,  in  the  sue* 
ceeding  French  constitutions  down  to  1848,  and  has  been  the 
model  for  similar  declaradons  in  many  of  the  other  continental 
States.     It  was  a  dignified  repudiation  of  the  abuses  described 
in  the  preceding  chapter.     Behind  each  article  there  was  some 
crying  evil  of  long  standing  against  which  the  people  wished 
to  be  forever  protected. 
CoBtnu  The  Declaration  sets  forth  that  "  Men  are  bom  and  remain 

PMUiUln.  equal  in  rights.     Social  distinctions  can  only  be  founded  upon 
1  Thia  decrae  mar  be  f Mind  In  TtxmilatlQHt  and  R^riutt,  VoL  I,  No.  j. 
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the  genera]  good."     "  Law  is  the  expression  of  the  general 
will.     Every  citizen  has  a  right  to  participate,  personally  or 
through  his  representative,  in  its  formation.     It  must  be  the 
same  for  all."     "  No  person  shall  be  accused,  arrested,  or 
imprisoned  except  in  the  cases  and  according  to  the  forms 
prescribed  by  law."     "  No  one  shall  be  disquieted  on  account 
of  his  opinions,  including  his  rehgious  views,  provided  that 
their  manifestation  does  not  disturb  the  public  order  established 
by  law."     "The  free  communica- 
tion of  ideas  and  opinions  is  one  of 
the  most  precious  of  the  rights  of 
man.     Every  citizen  may,  accord- 
ingly, spealc,  write,  and  print  with 
freedom,   being   responsible,   how- 
ever, for  such  abuses  of  this  free- 
dom as  shall  be  defined  by  law." 
"  All  citizens  have  a  right  to  decide, 
either  personally  or  by  their  repre- 
sentative, as  to  the  necessity  of  the 
public  contribution,  to   crant  this 
L.  .      .     .  .       L  .  LOO'S  XVI 

&eely,  to  know  to  what  uses  it  is 

put,  and  to  fix  the  proportion,  the  mode  of  assessment 
and  of  collection,  and  the  duration  of  the  taxes."  "  Society 
has  the  right  to  require  of  every  public  agent  an  account  of 
his  administration."  Well  might  the  Assembly  claim,  in  its 
address  to  the  people,  that  "  the  rights  of  man  had  been  mis- 
conceived and  insulted  for  centuries,"  and  boast  that  they  were 
"  reestablished  for  all  humanity  in  this  declaration,  which  shall 
serve  as  an  everlasting  war  cry  agains*  oppressors." 

225.  The  king  hesitated  to  ratify  the  Declaration  of  the  Baspieian 
Kights  of  Man,  and  about  the  first  of  October  rumors  became  aniait 
current  that,  under  the  influence  of  the  courtiers,  he  was  calling 
together  troops  and  preparing  for  another  attempt  to  put  an 
end  to  the  Revolution,  similar  to  that  which  the  attack  on  the 
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Bastile  had  frustrated.  It  was  said  tbat  the  new  nadonal  colors 
—  red,  white,  and  blue  — had  been  insulted  at  a  banquet  at 
Versailles.  These  things,  along  with  the  scarcity  of  food  due 
to  the  i>oor  crops  of  the  year,  aroused  the  excitable  Paris 
populace. 
AP>riim«b  On  October  5  several  thousand  women  and  a  number  of 
kmci  ptiuM  armed  men  marched  out  to  Versailles  to  ask  bread  of  the  king, 
umcffto  in  whom  they  had  great  confidence  personally,  however  su^ 
picious  they  might  be  of  hb  friends  and  advisers.  La&yette 
inarched  after  the  mob  with  the  national  guard,  but  did  not 
prevent  some  of  the  rabble  from  invading  the  king's  palace  the 
next  morning  and  nearly  murdering  the  queen,  who  had  become 
TGiy  unpopular.  She  was  believed  to  be  still  an  Austrian 
at  heart  and  to  be  in  league  with  the  counter-revolutionary 
party. 

The  mob  declared  that  the  king  must  accompany  them  to 
Paris,  and  he  was  obliged  to  consent.  Far  from  being  disloyal, 
they  assumed  that  the  presence  of  the  royal  family  would 
insure  plenty  and  prosperity.  So  they  gayly  escorted  the 
"baker  and  the  baker's  wife  and  the  baker's  boy,"  as  they 
jocularly  termed  the  king  and  queen  and'  the  little  dauphin, 
to  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries,  where  the  king  took  up  his 
residence,  practically  a  prisoner,  as  it  proved.  The  National 
Assembly  soon  followed  him  and  resumed  its  sittings  in  a 
lidii^  school  near  the  Tuilleries. 

This  transfer  of  the  king  and  the  Assembly  to  the  capital 

was  the  first  great  misfortune  of  the  Revolution.    At  a  serious 

crisis  the  government  was  placed  at  the  mercy  of  the  leaders 

of  the  disorderly  elemeats  of  Paris.    We  shall  see  how  the 

municipal  council  of  Paris  finally  usurped  the  powers  of  the 

national  government.* 

trnjut  (spoi-       326.   As  we  have  seen,  the  church  in  France  was  very  rich 

tha  menne     and  retained  many  of  its  mediaeval  prerogatives  and  priviloEes. 

I  Reference,  Steidieaa,  FrwA  XavMion,  VoL  I,  Cbaptn  VU. 
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tts  higher  officials,  the  bishops  and  abbots,  received  very  large 
revenues  and  oflen  a  single  prelate  held  a  number  of  rich  bene- 
fices, the  duties  of  which  he  utterly  neglected.  The  parish 
priests,  on  the  other  hand,  who  really  performed  the  manifold 
and  important  functions  of  the  church,  were  scarcely  able  to 
live  on  their  incomes.  This  unjust  apportionment  of  the  vast 
revenue  of  the  church  naturally  suggested  the  idea  that,  if  the 
State  confiscated  the  ecclesiastical  possessions,  it  could  see  that 
those  who  did  the  work  were  properly  paid  for  it,  and  might, 
at  the  same  time,  secure  a  handsome  sum  which  would  help  the 
government  out  of  its  financial  troubles.  Those  who  sympa* 
thized  with  Voltaire's  views  were  naturally  delighted  to  see  their 
old  enemy  deprived  of  its  independence  and  made  subservient 
to  the  state,  and  even  many  good  Catholics  could  not  but  hope 
that  the  new  system  would  be  an  improvement  upon  the  old. 

The  tithes  had  been  abolished  in  August  along  with  the  THaiiniwtT 
feudal  dues.    That  deprived   the  church  of  perhaps  thirty  cnmiiKatM 
million  dollars  a  year.     On  November  2  a  decree  was  passed  carsmmrat. 
providing  that  "  All  the  ecclesiastical  possessions  are  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  nation  on  condition  that  it  provides  properly  for 
the  expenses  of  maintaining  religious  services,  for  the  support 
of  those  who  conduct  them  and  for  the  succor  of  the  poor." 
This  decree  deprived  the  bishops  and  priests  of  their  benefices 
and  made  them  dependent  on  salaries  paid  by  the  state.    The 
monks,  monasteries,  and  convents,  too,  lost  their  property. 

The  National  Assembly  tesolved  to  issue  a  paper  currency  Ttoou/r- 

for  which  the  newly  acquired  lands  should  serve  as  security,  piper 

Of  these  assignats,  as  this  paper  money  was  called,  we  hear  a 

great  deal  during  the  revolutionary  period.     They  soon  began 

to  depreciate,  and  ultimately  a  great  part  of  the  forty  billions 

of  francs  iwued  during  the  next  seven  years  was  repudiated. 

The  Assembly  set  to  work  completely  to   reorganize    the  TMCItII 

~,  .         ,         .       ,.^       -  ,  ,  ConMltntliMi 

church.     The    anxiety  for  simplification  and    complete   uni-   ofttM 

formtty  shows  itself  in  the  reckless  way  that  it  dealt  with  this 
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most  veoerable  institution  of  France,  the  customs  of  which  were 
hallowed  not  only  by  age,  but  by  religious  veneration.  The 
one  hundred  and  thirty-four  ancient  bishoprics,  some  of  which 
dated  back  to  the  Roman  Empire,  were  replaced  by  the  eighty- 
three  new  departments  into  which  France  had  already  been 
divided.'  Each  of  these  became  the  diocese  of  a  bishop,  who 
was  looked  upon  as  an  officer  of  the  state  and  was  to  be  elected 
by  the  people.  The  priests,  too,  were  to  be  chosen  by  the 
people,  and  their  salaries  were  much  increased,  so  that  even 
in  the  smallest  villages  they  received  over  twice  the  minimum 
amount  paid  under  the  old  regime. 

This  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy  *  was  the  first  serious 
mbtake  on  the  part  of  the  National  Assembly.  While  the  haif- 
fendalized  church  had  sadly  needed  reform,  the  worst  abuses 
might  have  been  remedied  without  shocking  and  alienating 
thousands  of  those  who  had  hitherto  enthusiastically  applauded 
the  great  reforms  which  the  Assembly  had  effected.  The  king 
gave  his  assent  to  the  changes,  but  with  the  feeling  that  he 
might  be  losing  his  soul  by  so  doing.  From  that  time  on,  he 
became  at  heart  an  enemy  of  the  Revolution. 

The  discontent  with  the  new  system  on  the  part  of  the 
'  clergy  led  to  another  serious  error  on  the  part  of  the  Assembly. 
It  required  the  clei^  to  take  an  oath  to  be  &ithful  to  the 
law  and  "  to  maintain  with  all  their  might  the  constitution 
decreed  by  the  assembly."  Only  six  of  the  bishops  consented 
to  this  and  but  a  third  of  the  lower  clergy,  although  they  were 
much  better  off  under  the  new  system.  Forty-six  thousand 
parish  priests  refused  to  sacrifice  their  religious  scruples,  and 
before  long  the  pope  forbade  them  to  take  the  required  oath 
to  the  Constitution.  As  time  went  on,  the  "  non-juring  "  clergy 
were  dealt  with  more  and  more  harshly  by  the  govenmient, 

1  See  above,  p.  568. 

»  The  text  of  the  Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergr  nuj  be  found  fa  Tnatt^ 
ta/imi  and  Rrfrinlt,  Vol  I,  Vo.  5. 
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and  the  way  was  prepared  for  the  hoirois  of  the  Reign  of 
Tenor.  The  Revolutioa  ceased  to  stand  for  liberty,  order,  and 
the  abohtion  of  ancient  abuses,  and  came  to  mean,  in  the 
minds  of  many  besides  those  who  had  lost  their  former  privi- 
leges, irreligion,  violence,  and  a  new  kind  of  oppression  worse 
than  the  old. 

Oeneral  Beading.  —  There  are  a  great  many  bbtories  of  the  French 
Revolution.      The  beat  and  most  modern  account  is  Stephens,  ITit 

Frtnik  Rcooiution  (Charles  Sciibner'sSona,  3vats.,t2.5oeach).  StuiLUt 
Mathews,  TXf  French  Rmelution  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.,  f  1-15)1  '* 
an  excellent  sho It  account.  See  also  the  brief  but  admiiible  chaptera 
in  Rose,  Tht  Rtvalationary  and  Napoleonic  Era  (The  Macmillan  Com- 
pinjr,  (1.25).  Carlvle's  famous  French  RevolutienhA  hardly  a  history 
but  rather  a  series  of  vivid  pictures,  valuable  only  lo  those  who  already 
have  some  knowledge  of  the  course  of  events.  For  Mirabean  MS 
WuXEtti,  Miraitav  (The  Hacmillaa  Company,  75  c«nu). 
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CHAPTER   XXXVI 
THE  FISST  FBBKCH  BBPUBLIC 

227.  W*  have  now  studied  the  prc^ess  and  nature  of  the 
revoludoD  which  destroyed  the  old  regime  and  created  modem 
France.  Through  it  the  unjust  privileges,  the  perplexing  irreg- 
ularities, and  the  local  differences  were  abolished,  and  the  peo- 
ple admitted  to  a  share  in  the  government.  This  vast  reform 
had  been  accomplished  without  serious  disturbance  and,  with 
the  exception  of  some  of  the  changes  in  the  church,  it  had 
been  welcomed  with  enthusiasm  by  the  French  nation. 

This  pennanent,  peaceful  revolution,  or  reformation,  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  revolution  of  unprecedented  violence,  which 
for  a  time  destroyed  the  French  monarchy.  It  also  intro- 
duced a  series  of  further  changes  many  of  which  were  absurd 
and  unnecessaiy  and  could  not  endure  since  they  were  approved 
by  only  a  few  fanatical  leaders.  France,  moreover,  became 
involved  in  a  war  with  most  of  the  powers  of  western  Europe, 
The  weakness  of  hei  government  which  permitted  the  forces 
of  disorder  and  fanaticism  to  prevail,  combined  with  the  immi- 
nent danger  of  an  invasion  by  the  united  powers  of  Europe, 
produced  the  Reign  of  Terror.  After  a  period  of  national 
excitement  and  disorder,  France  gladly  accepted  the  rule  of  a 
foreigner,  who  proved  himself  far  more  despotic  than  its  former 
kings  had  been.  Napoleon  did  not,  however,  undo  the  great 
work  of  1789  ;  his  colossal  ambition  was,  indeed,  the  means 
of  extending,  directly  or  indirectly,  many  of  the  benefits  of  the 
Revolution  to  other  parts  of  western  Europe.  When,  after 
Napoleon's  fall,  the  brother  of  Louis  XVI  came  to  the  throne. 
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the  first  thing  that  he  did  was  solemnly  to  assure  the  people  that 
all  the  great  gains  of  the  first  revolution  should  be  maintained. 

338.  While  practically  the  whole  of  the  nation  heartily  ThiMnina- 
rejoiced  in  the  earlier  reforms  introduced  by  the  National  utdM. 
Assembly  and  celebrated  the  general  satis&ction  and  harmony 
by  a  great  national  festival  held  at  Paris  on  the  first  anni- 
versary of  the  &il  of  the  Bastile,  some  of  the  higher  nobility 
tefiised  to  remain  in  France.  The  king's  youngest  brother, 
the  count  of  Artois,  set  the  example  by  leaving  the  country. 
He  was  followed  by  others  who  were  tenified  or  di^usted 
by  the  burning  of  the  ch&teaux,  the  loss  of  their  privileges,  and 
the  Duwise  abolition  of  hereditary  nobility  by  the  National 
Assembly  in  June,  1790.  Before  long  these  emigrant  nobles 
(imigrii),  among  whom  were  many  mihtaiy  ofhcers,  organized 
a  little  army  across  the  Rhine,  and  the  count  of  Artois  began 
to  plan  an  invasion  of  Fiance.  He  was  ready  to  ally  himself 
with  Austria,  Prussia,  or  any  other  foreign  government  which 
he  could  induce  to  help  undo  the  Revolution  and  give  back 
to  the  French  \hi%  his  fqrmer  absohite  power  and  to  the 
nobles  their  old  privileges. 

The  threats  and  insolence  of  the  emigrant  nobles  and  their  Tte  oondiut 
shameful  negotiations  with  foreign  powers  discredited  the  man-  put  nobiM 
beis  of  their  class  who  still  remained  in  France.    The  people  ths  uat 
suspected  that  the  plans  of  the  runaways  met  with  the  secret 
approval  of  the   king,  and   more   especially  of  the  queen, 
whose  brother  was  now  emperor  and  ruler  of  the  Austrian 
dominions.    This,  added  to  the  opposition  of  the  non-juring 
clergy,   produced   a   bitter   hostility  between  the  so-called 
"patriots"  and  those  who,  on  the  other  hand,  were  supposed 
to  be  secretly  hoping  for  a  counter  revolution  which  would 
reSsUblish  the  old  regime. 

The  worst  fears  of  the  people  appeared  to  be  justified  by  ; 
the  secret  flight  of  the  royal  family  from  Paris,  in  June,  r79r.  ] 
Ever  nnce  the  king  had  reluctandy  signed  the  Civil  Constitution 
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of  tbe  Clergy,  fli{^t  bad  seemed  to  him  his  only  resource. 
There  was  a  body  of  regular  troops  on  the  northeasterD 
boundary ;  if  he  could  escape  from  Paris  and  join  them  he 
hoped  that,  aided  by  a  demonstration  on  the  part  of  the  queen's 
brother,  he  might  march  back  and  check  the  further  progress 
of  the  revolutionary  movement  with  which  he  could  no  longer 
sympathize.  He  had,  it  is  true,  no  liking  for  the  emigrants 
and  heartily  disapproved  of  their  policy,  nor  did  he  believe  that 
the  old  r^me  could  ever  be  restored.  But,  unfortunately, 
his  plans  led  him  to  attempt  to  reach  the  boundary  just  at  that 
point  where  the  emigrants  were  collected.  He  and  the  queen 
were,  however,  arrested  on  the  way,  at  Varennes,  and  speedily 
brought  back  to  Paris. 
MwtoftM  The  desertion  of  the  king  appears  to  have  terrified  rattier 
'than  angered  the  nation.  The  grief  of  the  people  at  the 
tiiought  of  losing,  and  tbeir  joy  at  regaining,  a  poor  weak  ruler 
like  Louis  XVI  clearly  shows  that  France  was  still  profoundly 
royalist  in  its  sympathies.  The  National  Assembly  pretended 
that  the  king  bad  not  fled,  but  that  he  had  been  carried  o£F. 
This  gratified  France  at  large ;  still  in  Paris  there  were  some 
who  advocated  the  deposition  of  the  king,  and  for  the  fiist 
time  a  republican  party  appeared,  though  it  was  still  small. 

The  National  Assembly  at  last  put  the  finishing  touches  to 
the  new  constitution  upon  which  it  had  been  working  for  two 
years,  and  the  king  readQy  swore  to  observe  it  faithfiilly.  A 
general  amnesty  was  then  proclaimed.  All  the  discord  and 
suspicion  of  the  past  months  were  to  be  forgotten.  The 
Tba  eouti-  National  Assembly  had  completed  its  appointed  task,  perhaps 
pirtM,  iw.  the  greatest  that  a  single  body  of  men  ever  undertook.  It  had 
made  France  over  and  had  given  her  an  elaborate  constitu- 
tion. It  was  now  ready  to  give  way  to  the  regular  Legislative 
Assembly  provided  for  in  the  constitution.  This  held  its  first 
session  October  r,  1791.' 

I  ReiBraiGe,  Mathem,  Thd  Pmuh  Rrvfltitian,  Chqiter  XIL 
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329.   In  spite  of  the  great  Bcbievements  of  the  National  sootom  if 
Assembly  it  left  France  in  a  critical  situation.    Besides  the  fv«^at 
emigrant  nobles  abroad,  there  were  the  non-juring  clergy  at  i«(iiutiTe 
home,  and  a  king  who  was  secretly  corresponding  with  foreign  < 
powers  with  the  hope  of  securing  their  aid.    When  the  news 
of  the  arrest  of  the  king  and  queen  at  Varennes  reached 
the  ears  of  Marie  Antoinette's  brother,  the  Austrian  ruler, 
Leopold  II,  he  declared  that  the  violent  arrest  of  the  king 
sealed  with  unlawAilness  all  that  had  been  doiLe  in  France  and 
"  compromised  direcdy  tbe  honor  of  all  the  sovereigns  and  the 
security  of  every  government."     He  therefore  proposed  to  th? 
rulers  of  Russia,  England,  Prus^  Spain,  Naples,  and  Sardinia 
that  they  should  come  to  some  understanding  between  them- 
selves as  to  how  they  might "  reestablish  the  liberty  and  honor 
of  the  most  Christian  kii^  and  bis  family,  and  place  a  check 
upon  the'  dangerous  excesses  of  the  French  RevolutioD,  the 
£ital  example  of  which  it  behooves  every  government  to 
repress." 

On  August  37  Leopold  had  issued,  in  conjunction  with  the  TfeeD«ci*M- 
kinK  of  Prussia,  the  famous  Declaiadon  of  Pillnitz.    In  this  Pinaiti, 

°  AiiXBft>7. 

the  twosovere^ns  state  that,  in  accordance  with  the  wishes  of  mi. 
■the  king's  brothers  (the  leaders  of  the  emigrant  nobles),  they  are 
ready  to  join  the  other  European  rulcis  in  an  attempt  to  place 
the  king  of  France  m  a  position  to  establish  a  form  of  govern- 
ment "  that  shall  be  once  more  in  harmony  with  the  rights  of 
sovereigns  and  shall  promote  the  wel&re  of  the  French  nation." 
Id  the  meantime  they  promised  to  prepare  their  troops  for 
active  service. 

The  Declaration  was  Uttle  more  than  an  empty  threat;  but  Mertoltta 
it  seemed  to  the  French  people  a  sufficient  proof  that  the  mon- 
archs  were  leady  to  help  the  seditious  French  nobles  to 
reestablish  the  old  regime  against  the  wishes  of  the  nation 
and  at  the  cost  of  infinite  bloodshed.  The  idea  of  foreign 
rulers  intermeddling  with  their  internal  affairs  would  in  itself 
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have  been  intolerable  to  a  proud  people  like  the  French,  even 
if  the  permanence  of  the  new  reforms  bad  not  been  endangered. 
Had  it  been  the  object  of  the  allied  monarcbs  to  hasten  instead 
of  to  prevent  the  deposition  of  Louis  XVI,  they  could  hardly 
have  chosen  a  more  efficient  means  than  the  Declaration  of 
PiUniti. 

330.  The  political  excitement  and  the  enthusiasm  for  the 

Revolution  were  kept  up  by  the  newspapers  which  had  becD 

established,  especially  in  Paris,  since  the  meeting  of  the  Estates 

General.    The  people  did  not  need 

longer  to  rely  upon  an  occasional 

pamphlet,  as  was  the  case'  before 

17S9.     Many  journals  of  the  most 

divergent  kinds  and  representing 

the   most   diverse   Opinions  were 

published.     Some  were  no  more 

than  a  periodical  editorial  written 

by  one  man;   for  example,  the 

notorious  "  Friend  of  the  People," 

by  the  insane  Marat.    Others,  Uke 

the  famous  "Moniteur,"  were 

CMictute  repreMnling  Loais    ^uch  like  our  papers  of  to-day 

XVI  It  a  Constitutiaaal  j         .         .>  .       ^.i_ 

.,  and  contamed  news,  reports  of  the 

Monarch'  .  '      "^ 

debates  m  the  assembly,  announce- 
ments of  theaters,  etc.  Some  of  the  papers  were  illustrated, 
and  the  representations  of  contemporaneous  events,  especially 
the  numerous  caricatures,  are  highly  diverting. 

Of  the  numerous  political  clubs,  by  far  the  most  &mous  was 
that  of  the  Jacobins.  When  the  Assembly  moved  into  Paris, 
some  of  the  provincial  represenUtives  of  the  third  estate  rented 


1  The  fbrmerlj'  dnpotle  king  is  represented  as  safel;  nged  by  the  National 
Auemblr.  When  uked  by  Marie  Antoinette's  bfvtber  what  he  is  abont, 
Louis  XVI  replies,  "I  im  signing  my  name,"  —  that  Is,  he  had  nothing  to  do 
•ic^  meekly  to  ratify  the  measurei  which  tfa*  Aswmbly  choM  to  pu*. 
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a  large  room  \a  the  monastery  of  the  Jacobin  monks,  not  lar 
from  the  building  where  the  National  Assembly  itself  met, 
A  hundred  deputies  perhaps  were  present  at  the  first  meeting. 
The  next  day  the  number  had  doubled.  The  aim  of  this 
society  was  to  discuss  questions  which  were  about  to  come 
before  the  National  Assembly,  The  club  decided  beforehand 
what  should  be  the  policy  of  its  members  and  how  they  should 
vote  ;  and  in  this  way  they  successfully  combined  to  counteract 
the  schemes  of  the  aristocratic  party  in  the  assembly.  The 
club  rapidly  grew  and  soon  admitted  some  who  were  not  depu- 
ties to  its  sessions.  In  October,  1791,  it  decided  to  permit 
the  public  to  attend  its  discussions. 

Gradually  similar  societies  were  formed  in  the  provinces.' 
These  affiliated  themselves  with  the  "  mother  "  society  at  Paris 
and  kept  in  constant  communication  with  it.  In  this  way  the 
Jacobins  of  Paris  sttmulated  and  controlled  public  opinion 
throughout  France,  and  kept  the  opponents  of  the  old  regime 
alert.  When  the  I.egislative  Assembly  met,  the  Jacobins  bad 
not  as  yet  become  republicans,  but  they  believed  that  the 
king  should  have  hardly  more  power  than  the  president  of  a 
republic  They  were  even  ready  to  promote  his  deposition 
if  he  fiuled  to  stand  by  the  Revolution. 

231.  The  growing  discord  in  the  nation  was  increased  by  TbaunlfT 
the  severe  edicts  that  the  Legislative  Assembly  directed  against  amium 
the  emigrant  nobles  and  the  non-juring  clergy.  "  The  French- 
men assembled  on  the  frontier"  were  declared  under  suspicion 
of  conspiring  against  their  country.  If  they  did  not  return  to 
France  by  January  i,  r792,  they  were  to  be  regarded  as  con- 
victed traitors,  to  be  punished,  if  caught,  with  death;  their 
property  was  to  be  confiscated. 

The  harsh  treatment  of  the  emigrant  nobles  was  perhaps  justi-  Banb 

fiedbytheirdesertionand  treasonableintrigues;  but  the  conduct  aftha 

of  the  Assembly  toward  the  clergy  was  both  unstatesmanlike  towun 

>  Bf  Jnne,  1791,  tbtnvnafow  bandnd  tad  ilz  of  IfaMsafiliatad  dubs.        "Miit. 
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and  iniquitous.  Those  who  had  refused  to  take  the  oath  to 
support  a  system  which  was  in  conflict  with  their  religious  con- 
victions and  which  had  been  condemned  by  the  pope,  were 
commanded  to  do  so  within  a  week  on  penalty  of  losing  their 
income  from  the  state  and  being  put  under  surveillance  as  sus- 
pects. As  this  failed  to  bring  the  clergy  to  terms,  the  Assembly 
later  (May,  1792)  ordered  the  deportation  from  the  country 
of  those  who  steadily  persisted  in  their  refusal  to  accept  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.  In  this  way  the  Assembly 
aroused  the  active  hostility  of  a  great  part  of  the  most  con- 
scientious among  the  lower  clergy,  who  had  loyally  supported 
the  commons  in  their  fight  against  the  privileged  orders.  It 
also  lost  the  confidence  of  the  great  mass  of  faithful  Cath- 
olics,— merchants,  artisans,  and  peasants, — who  had  gladly 
accepted  the  abolition  of  the  old  abuses,  but  who  would  not 
consent  to  desert  their  religious  leaders. 

232.  By  &r  the  most  important  act  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly  during  the  one  year  of  its  existence  was  its  precipi- 
tation of  a  war  between  France  and  Austria.  It  little  dreamed 
that  this  was  the  beginning  of  a  war  between  revolutionary 
France  and  the  rest  of  western  Europe,  which  was  to  last,  with 
slight  interruptions,  for  over  twenty  years. 

To  many  of  the  leaders  in  the  Assembly  it  seemed  that  the 
existing  conditions  were  intolerable.  The  emigrant  nobles 
were  forming  little  armies  on  the  boundaries  of  France  and 
had,  as  we  have  seen,  induced  Austria  and  Prussia  to  consider 
interfering  in  French  affairs.  The  Assembly  suspected  that 
Louis  was  negotiating  with  foreign  rulers  and  would  be  glad 
to  have  them  intervene  and  reestablish  him  in  his  old  despodc 
power.  The  deputies  argued,  therefore,  that  a  war  against 
die  hated  Austria  would  unite  the  sympathies  of  the  nation 
and  force  the  king  to  show  his  true  character ;  for  he  would  be 
obliged  either  to  become  the  nation's  leader  or  show  himsdf 
the  traitor  they  suspected  him  to  be. 
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It  was  widk  a  heavy  heart  that  the  kmg,  ui^ed  on  hy  the  fium 
clamors  of  the  Assembly,  declared  w^  upon  Austria  m  April,  wwnnm 
179a.     The  unpopularity  of  the  king  only  increased,  however.  AffU.iT^. 
He  refused  to  ratify  certain  popular  measures  of  the  Assembly 
and  dismissed  the  miuisteis  who  bad  been  forced  upon  him. 
In  June  a  mob  of  Parisians  invaded  the  Palace  of  the  TuiUeries,  ita  Ude 
and  the  king  might  have  been  killed  had  he  not  consented  t^^i!uf« 
to  don  the   "cap  of  hberty,"   the  badge  of  the  "citizen 
patriots." 

When  France  declared  war,  Prussia  immediately  allied  itself 
with  Austria.  Both  powera  collected  their  forces  and,  to  the 
great  joy  of  the  emigrant  nobles,  who  joined  them,  prepared  to 
march  upon  France.  The  early  attempts  of  the  French  to  get 
a  footing  in  the  Austrian  Netherlands  were  not  successful,  and  onwtk«t 
ttie  troops  and  people  accused  the  nobles,  who  were  in  com-  fNUDg. 
mand  of  the  French  troops,  of  treason.  As  the  allies  approached 
the  boundaries  it  became  clearer  and  clearer  that  the  king  was 
utterly  incapable  of  defending  France,  and  the  Assembly  began 
to  consider  the  question  of  deposing  him.  Hie  duke  of 
Brunswick,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  Prussian  forces,  took 
the  very  worst  means  of  helping  the  king,  by  issuing  a  mani- 
festo in  which  he  threatened  utteriy  to  destroy  Paris  should 
the  king  suffer  any  harm. 

Angered  by  this  declaration  and  aroused  by  the  danger,  the  1 
populaceof  Paris  again  invaded  the  Tuilleries,  August  10,1792,  1 
and  the  king  was  obliged  to  take  refuge  in  the  building  in 
which  the  Assembly  was  in  session.  Those  who  instigated  the 
attack  were  men  who  had  set  their  heart  upon  doing  away  with 
the  king  altogether  and  establishing  a  republic.  A  group  of 
them  had  taken  possession  of  the  city  hall,  pushed  the  okl 
members  of  the  municipal  councfl  off  from  their  seats,  and 
taken  the  govemntent  in  their  own  hands.  In  this  way  the 
members  of  the  Paris  commune  became  the  leaders  in  the 
revolution  which  established  the  first  French  republic 
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233.  The  Assembly  agreed  with  the  commune  in  desimg 
a  republic.  If,  as  was  proposed,  France  was  henceforth  to  do 
without  a  king,  it  was  obviously  necessaiy  that  the  monarchical 
constitution  so  recently  completed  should  be  replaced  by  a 
republican  one.  Consequently,  the  Assembly  arranged  that 
the  people  should  elect  delegates  to  a  constitutional  Conven- 
tion, which  should  draw  up  a  new  system  of  government.  The 
Convention  met  on  the  aist  of  September,  and  its  first  act 
was  to  abolish  the  ancient  monarchy  and  proclaim  France  a 
republic.  It  seemed  to  the  enthu^asts  of  the  time  that  a  new 
era  of  liberty  had  dawned,  now  that  the  long  oppression  by 
"despots"  was  ended  forever.  The  twenty-second  day  of 
September,  1792,  was  reckoned  as  the  first  day  of  the  Year 
One  of  French  liberty.' 

Meanwhile  the  usurping  Paris  commune  had  taken  matters 
into  its  own  hands  and  had  brovght  discredit  uponthe  cause  of 
liberty  by  one  of  the  most  atrocious  acts  in  history.  On  the 
pretext  that  Paris  was  fiill  of  tr^tors,  who  sympathized  with  the 
Austrians  and  the  emigrant  nobles,  they  had  filled  the  prisons 
with  three  thousand  innoceat  citizens.  On  September  a  and  3 
hundreds  of  these  were  executed  with  scarcely  a  pretense  of  a 
trial.  The  members  of  the  commune  who  perpetrated  this 
deed  probably  hoped  to  terrify  those  who  might  still  dream 
of  returning  to  the  old  system  of  government. 

Late  in  August  the  Prussians  crossed  the  French  botmdary 
and  on  September  2  took  the  fortress  of  Verdun.  It  now 
seemed  as  if  there  was  nothing  to  prevent  their  inarching  upon 
Paris.  The  French  general,  Dumouriez,  blocked  their  advance, 
however,  and  without  a  pitched  battle  caused  the  enemy  to 

<  A  committee  of  the  ConTCntioD  was  appointed  to  draw  up  a  new  republican 
calendar.  The  year  was  divided  Inlo  twelve  months  of  thirty  dayi  eadi.  The 
fiTS  days  preceding  SeplBmter  aa,  at  the  end  of  the  yAr,  were  holidays.  Each 
month  was  divided  into  three  daadts.  and  each  "tenth  day"  Idicadi)  wia  a 
holiday.  The  days  were  no  longer  dedicated  to  saints,  but  to  agiicultiual  implo- 
nBuls,  TCgetshles,  dodMstic  n"'"*!'?,  e|c. 
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retreat.  Notwithstanding  the  fears  of  the  French,  the  king  of 
Prussia  had  but  httle  interest  in  the  war;  the  Austrian  troops 
were  la^;ing  fer  behind,  and  both  powers  were  far  more 
absorbed  in  a  second  partition  of  Poland,  which  was  approach- 
ing, than  in  the  fete  of  the  French  king.  The  French  now 
invaded  Germany  and  took  several  important  towns  on  the 
Rhine,  including  Mayence,  which  gladly  opened  its  gates  to 
them.  They  also  occupied  the  Spanish  Netherlands  and  Savoy. 
Meanwhile  the  new  Convention  was  puzzled  to  determine  Titaiasd 


what  would  best  be  done  with  the  king.    A  considerable  party  ixOibb  _, 
felt  that  he  was  guilty  of  treason  in  secretly  encouraging  the  ''"* 

foreign  powers  to  come  to  his  aid.  He  was  therefore  brought 
to  trial,  and  when  it  came  to  a  final  vote,  he  was,  by  a  small 
majerity,  condemned  to  death.  He  mounted  the  scaffold  on 
Januaryai,  1793,  with  the  fortitude  of  amartyr.  Nevertheless, 
one  cannot  but  feel  that  through  his  earlier  weakness  and 
indecision  he  brought  untold  misery  upon  his  own  kingdom 
and  upon  Europe  at  large.  The  French  people  had  not 
dreamed  of  a  republic  until  his  absolute  incompetence  forced 
them,  in  self-defense,  to  abolish  the  monarchy  in  the  hope  of 
securing  a  more  efficient  government. 

334.   The  exultation  of  the  Convention  over  the  conquests  Tba  CMvta- 
which  their  armies  were  making,  encouraged  them  to  offer  the  toaiioS^ 
assistance  of  the  new  republic  to  any  country  that  wished  to  rMttam- 
establish  its  freedom  by  throwing  oil  the  yoke  of  monarchy.  Unirmoa- 
They  even  proposed  a  republic  to  the  EngUsh  people.    One 
of  the  French  ministers  declared,  "We  will  hurl  thither  fifly 
thousand  caps  of  liberty,  we  will  plant  there  the  sacred  tree  of  Fnnca 
liberty."     February  t,   1793,  France  greatly  added  to  her  oDEncbuK, 
embarrassments  by  declaring  war  on  England,  a  country  which  vm-        ' 
proved  her  most  inveterate  enemy, 

Thewarnowbegan  to  go  against  the  French.  Thealliesbad 
hitherto  been  suspicious  of  one  another  and  fearful  lest  Russia 
should  take  advantage  of  their  preoccupation  with  Fiance  to 
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seize  more  than  her  diare  of  Poland.    They  now  came  to  an 

agreement.     It  was  arranged  that  Prussia  and  Russia  should 

each  take  another  piece  of  Poland,  while  Austria  agreed  to  go 

E^ce.  without  her  share  if  the  powers  would  aid  hei  in  inducing  the 

elector  of  Bavaria  to  exchange  bis  possessions  for  the  Spanish 

Netherlands. 


The  PartitioDs  of  Poland 
Pranehorirra       This  adjustment  of  the  differences  between  the  allies  gave  a 
natiuiunds;    wholly  new  aspect  to  the  war  with  France.    When  in  March, 

jMurHnn  o(  '  _  ' 

1793,  Spain  and  the  Holy  Roman  Empire  joined  the  coalition, 
France  was  at  war  with  all  her  neighbors.  The  Austrians 
defeated  Dumouriez  at  Neerwinden  and  drove  the  French  out 
of  the  Netherlands.  Thereupon  Dumouriez,  disgusted  by  the 
failure  of  the  Convention  to  support  him  and  by  their  execu- 
tion of  the  king,  deserted  to  the  enemy  with  a  few  huodted 
soldiers  who  consented  to  follow  him. 
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The  loss  of  the  Netherlands  and  the  treason  of  their  best  FienchcDr- 
general  made  a  deep  impression  upon  the  members  of  the  iathshuu 
Convention.     If  the  new  French  republic  was  to  defend  itself   mitt**  of  ' 
against  the  "  tyrants  "  without  and  its  many  enemies  within,  it  Banty, 
could  not  wait  for  the  Convention  to  draw  up  an  elaborate,  ' 

permanent  constitution.  An  efficient  government  must  be 
devised  immediately  to  maintain  the  loyalty  of  the  nation  to 
the  republic,  and  to  raise  and  equip  armies  and  direct  their  com- 
manders. The  Convention  accordingly  put  the  government 
into  the  hands  of  a  small  committee,  consisting  originally  of 
nine,  later  of  twelve,  of  its  members.  This  femous  Committee 
of  Public  Safety  was  given  practically  unlimited  powers.  "  We 
must,"  one  of  the  leadeis  exclaimed,  "  estahUsh  the  despotism 
of  liberty  in  order  to  crush  the  despotism  of  kings." 

235.  Within  the  Convendon  itself  there  were  two  groups  tiwoiio*- 
of  active  men  who  came  into  bitter  conflict  over  the  policy  to 
be  pursued.  There  was,  first,  the  party  of  the  Girondists,  so 
called  because  their  leaders  came  from  the  department  of 
Gironde,  in  which  the  great  city  of  Bordeaux  lay.  They  were 
moderate  republicans  and  counted  among  their  numbers  some 
speakere  of  remarkable  eloquence.  The  Girondists  had 
enjoyed  the  control  of  the  Legislative  Assembly  in  179a  and 
had  been  active  in  bringing  on  the  war  with  Austria  and 
Prussia,  They  hoped  in  that  way  to  complete  the  Revolution 
by  exposing  the  bad  faith  of  the  king  and  his  sympathy  with 
the  emigrant  nobles.  They  were  not,  however,  men  of  suffi- 
cient decision  to  direct  affairs  in  the  terrible  difficulties  in 
which  France  found  herself  after  the  execution  of  the  king. 
They  consequently  lost  their  influence,  and  a  new  party, 
called  the  "  Mountain  "  from  the  high  seats  that  they  occupied 
in  the  Convention,  gained  the  ascendency. 

This  was  composed  of  the  most  vigorous  and  uncompromis-  Th«  eztrMM 
ing  republicans.  They  believed  that  the  French  people  had  SiMths  '_ 
been  depraved  by  the  slavery  to  which  their  kings  had  subjected 
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them.  Everything,  they  argued,  which  suggested  the  fonncr 
rule  of  kings  must  be  wiped  out.  A  new  France  should  be 
created,  in  which  liberty,  equality,  and  fraternity  should  take  the 
place  of  the  tyranny  of  princes,  the  insolence  of  nobles,  and  the 
impostures  of  the  priests.  The  leaders  of  the  Mountain  held 
that  the  mass  of  the  people  were  by  nature  good  and  upright, 
but  that  there  were  a  number  of-  adherents  of  the  old  system 
who  would,  if  they  could,  undo  the  great  work  of  the  Revolu- 
tion and  lead  the  people  back  to  slavery  under  king  and 
church.  All  who  were  suspected  by  the  Mountain  of  having 
the  least  sympathy  with  the  nobles  or  persecuted  priests  were 
branded  as  count errevolutionaiy.  The  Mountain  was wiUing 
to  resort  to  any  measures,  however  shocking,  to  rid  the  nation 
of  those  suspected  of  counter-revolutionary  tendencies,  and 
its  leaders  relied  upon  the  populace  of  Paris  to  aid  tbem  in 
reaching  their  ends. 

The  Girondists,  on  the  other  hand,  abhorred  the  furious  Paris 
mob  and  the  cruel  fanatics  who  composed  the  commune  of  the 
capital.  They  argued  that  Paris  was  not  France,  and  that  it 
had  no  right  to  assume  a  despotic  rule  over  the  nation.  They 
proposed  that  the  commune  should  be  dissolved  and  that  the 
Convention  should  remove  to  another  town  where  they  would 
not  be  subject  to  the  intimidation  of  the  Paris  mob.  The 
Mountain  thereupon  accused  the  Girondists  of  an  attempt  to 
break  up  the  republic,  "  one  and  indivisible,"  by  questioning  the 
supremacy  of  Paris  and  the  duty  of  the  provinces  to  follow  the 
lead  of  the  capital.  The  mob,  thus  encouraged,  rose  against 
the  Girondists.  On  June  2  it  surrounded  the  meeting  place  of 
the  Convention,  and  deputies  of  the  commune  demanded  the 
expulsion  from  the  Convention  of  the  Girondist  leaders,  who 
were  placed  under  arrest 

The  conduct  of  the  Mountain  and  its  ally,  the  Paris  com- 
mune, now  began  to  arouse  opp>osition  in  various  parts  of 
France,  and  the  country  was  threatened  with  civil  war  at  a 
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time  when  it  was  absolutely  necessary  that  all  Frenchmen  should 

combine  in  the  loyal  defense  of  their  country  against  the 

invaders  who  were  again  approaching  its  boundaries.    The  Tbamaitoi 

first  and  most  serious  opposition  came  from  the  peasants  of  SbSiSiS^ 

Brittany,  especially  in  the  department  of  La  Vendue.     There   conn^tim. 

the  people  still  loved  the  monarchy  and  their  priests  and  even 

the  nobles ;  they  refused  to  send  their  sons  to  fight  for  a  republic 

which  had  killed  their  king  and  was  persecuting  the  clergymen 

who  declined  to  take  an  oath  which  their  conscience  forbade. 

The  Vendean  royalists  defeated  several  corps  of  the  national 

guard  which  the  Convention  sent  against  them,  and  it  was  not 

until  autumn  that  the  distinguished  general,  Kl^ber,  was  able  to 

put  down  the  insurrection. 

The  great  cities  of  Mar^illes  and  Bordeaux  were  indignant  K«TStt«f 
at  the  treatment  to  which  the  Girondist  deputies  were  sub-  teainsttiit 
jected  in  Paris,  and  organized  a  revolt  against  the  Convention. 
In  the  manufacturing  city  of  Lyons  the  merchants  hated  the 
Jacobins  and  their  republic,  since  the  demand  for  silk  and 
other  luxuries  produced  at  Lyons  had  come  from  the  nobility 
and  clergy,  who  were  now  no  longer  in  a  position  to  buy.  The 
prosperous  classes  were  therefore  exasperaled  when  the  commis- 
sioners of  the  Convention  demanded  money  and  troops.  The 
citizens  gathered  an  army  of  ten  thousand  men  and  placed  it 
under  a  royalist  leader.  The  Convention,  however,  called  in 
troops  &om  the  armies  on  the  frontier,  bombarded  and  cap- 
tured the  city,  and  wreaked  a  terrible  vengeance  upon  those 
who  had  dared  to  revolt  against  the  Mountain.  Frightened  by 
the  experience  of  Lyons,  Bordeaux  and  Marseilles  decided  that 
resistance  was  futile  and"  admitted  the  troops  of  the  Convention, 
Some  of  the  Girondist  deputies  had  escaped  from  Paris  and 
attempted  to  gather  an  army  in  Normandy  ;  but  they  failed,  too. 
The  Convention's  Committee  of  Public  Safety  showed  itself  iax 
more  efhcient  than  the  scattered  and  disunited  opponents  who 
questioned  its  right  to  govern  France, 
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TbaFmA         While  tbe  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  been  suppresmiE 

npnlH  tM        ,  .       .  .  .      ,  .    ,     ,      . 

snciiaband     the  revolts  withiQ  the  country,  it  had  taken  active  measures  to 

Amtriuu. 

meet  its  foreign  enemies.    The  distinguished  military  organizer) 

Camot,  bad  become  a  member  of  the  Committee  in  August  and 
immediately  called  for  a  general  levy  of  troops.  He  soon  had 
five  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men ;  these  be  divided  into 
thirteen  armies  and  dispatched  them  ag^nst  the  allies.  The 
English  and  Hanoverians,'  who  were  besieging  Dunkirk,  were 
driven  off  and  the  Austrians  were  defeated,  so  that  by  tbe 
close  of  the  year  1793  all  danger  from  invasion  was  past,  for 
the  time  being  at  least. 
TkaSdp  336.    In   spite  of  the  marvelous  success  with  which   the 

Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  crushed  its  opponents  at  home 
and  repelled  the  forces  of  the  coalition,  it  continued  its  policy 
of  stifling  all  opposition  by  tenor.  Even  before  the  fall  of  the 
Girondists  a  special  court  had  been  established  in  Paris,  known 
Tb«  Kero-  as  the  Revolutionary  Tribunal.  Its  duty  was  to  try  aQ  those 
Tiibual.  who  were  suspected  of  treasonable  acts.  At  first  the  cases  were 
very  carefully  considered  and  few  persons  were  condemned. 
In  September,  after  the  revolt  of  the  cities,  two  new  men,  who 
bad  been  implicated  in  the  September  massacres,  were  added 
to  the  Committee  of  Public  Safety,  They  were  selected  with 
the  particular  purpose  of  intimidating  the  counter-revolutionary 
party  by  bringing  all  the  disaffected  to  the  guillotine.^  A  ter- 
rible law  was  passed,  declaring  all  those  to  be  suspects  who  by 
their  conduct  or  remarks  had  shown  themselves  enemies  of 
liberty.  The  former  nobles,  including  the  wives,  Others, 
mothers,  and  children  of  the  "  emigrants,"  unless  they  had 
constandy  manifested  their  attachmenrto  the  Revolution,  were 
ordered  to  be  imprisoned. 

1  In  fanner  times  it  had  been  cnitomar;  to  inHlctcajritalpanlahmmt  by  decap- 
itating the  victim  with  the  iword.  At  the  opening  of  the  Rerohitlon  a  certain 
Dr.  Guillatin  recommended  1  new  device,  which  consisted  of  a  heaTj  knife  slid- 
ing downward  between  two  uprights.  This  [nstmment,  called  after  him,  the 
guillotine,  which  is  stilt  used  In  France,  wa9  mare  speed;  and  cert^n  In  tti  action 
than  ttig  iword  In  the  haadi  of  the  executlonei. 
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In  October,  the  queen,  Marie  Antoinette,  after  a  trial  in 

vfaich  the  most  false  and  atrocious  charges  were  l»vught  Aatofnattt, 
against  her,  was  executed  in  Paris,  and  a  number  of  high-  ''"'^ 

minded  and  distinguished  persons  suffered  a  like  fiite.  But 
the  most  horrible  acts  of  the  Reign  of  Terror  were  perpetrated 
in  the  provinces.  A  representative  of  the  Convention  had  tboo- 
sands  of  the  people  of  Nantes  shot  down  or  drowned.  The 
convention  proposed  to  destroy  the  great  city  of  Lyons  alto- 
geAer,  and  though  this  decree  was  only  partially  carried  oat, 
thousands  of  its  citizens  were  executed.* 

Soon  the  radical  party  which  was  conducting  the  government  nritiiM  ii  thi 
began  to  disagree  among  themselves.  Danton,  a  man  of  fiery  ffoutna. 
zeal  for  the  republic,  who  had  hitherto  enjoyed  great  popu- 
larity with  the  Jacobins,  became  tired  of  bloodshed,  and 
believed  that  the  system  of  tenor  was  no  longer  necessary. 
On  the  other  hand,  Hubert  the  leader  of  the  commune  felt 
that  the  revolution  was  not  yet  complete.  He  proposed,  for 
example,  that  the  worship  of  Reason  should  be  snbstitoted 
for  the  worship  of  God,  and  arranged  a  service  in  the  great 
church  of  Notre  Dame,  where  Reason,  in  the  person  of  a  hand- 
some actress,  took  her  place  on  the  altar.    The  most  powerful 

member  of  the  Committee  of  Pubhc  Safety  was  Robespierre.  KoMnUn* 

M  fliPtitor. 
who,  although  he  was  insignificant  in  person  and  a  tiresome 

speaker,  enjoyed  a  great  reputation  for  republican  virtue.     He 

disapproved  alike  of  Danton's  moderation  and  of  the  worship 

of  Reason  advocated  by  the  commune.    Through  his  influence 

the  leaders  of  both  the  moderate  and  the  extreme  party  were 

arrested  and  executed  (March  and  April,  1794). 

1  Rcfncim,  (01  the  condoct  of  the  terrorist)  ind  the  enCBlloiu  at  VaH», 
Nantes,  and  Lyons:  Hatbews,  7*^  ^mfJ^nWu/inK,  Chapter  XVII. 

It  thouM  not  be  forgotten  that  Tcry  few  of  the  people  at  Paris  stood  In  anj 
frar  of  the  guillotine.  The  dty  daring  the  Krign  of  Teirar  was  not  the  gkioiiqr 
place  that  m  might  imagine.  Never  did  the  inhabitants  appear  happier,  nerer 
wen  the  theaters  and  testautants  mote  crowded.  The  guillotine  was  maUug 
away  with  the  enemies  of  liberty,  so  the  women  wore  tiny  guillotines  asomamenti, 
and  the  children  weri  given  toy  guiUoUnes  and  amused  themielYe*  decapihtinf 
the  fictue*  c<  "  aiistoaaM."  See  Stephens, /'roMA.ffnv/iiMM,  VoL  n,  pp.  ]43-'36i. 
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vaii«t  It  was,  of  course,  impossible  for  Robespierre  to  ma  in  tain 

\asvt,  x'M.  his  dictntoisbip  pennanently.  He  had  the  revoludoiiary  tri- 
bunal divided  into  sections,  and  greatly  increased  the  rapidity 
of  the  executions  with  a  view  of  destroying  all  his  enemies ; 
but  his  colleagues  in  the  Convention  began  to  fear  that  he 
would  demand  tbeii  heads  next  A  coallticai  was  formed 
against  him,  and  the  Convention  ordered  his  anest*  He 
called  upon  the  commune  to  defend  him,  but  the  Convention 
roused  Paris  against  the  commune,  which  was  no  longer 
powerful  enough  to  intimidate  the  whole  city,  and  he  and  his  - 
supporters  were  sent  to  the  guillotine. 
*Stm5  *^^*   ^^  successfully  overthrowing  Robespierre  the  Conven- 

•T«itkrow  o(    tion  and  Committee  of  Public  Safety  had  rid  the  country  of 
RdbNplMI*.     ,,  ,  ,  .  ,..,.,..  . 

the  only  man,  who,  owing  to  his  populanty  and  his  reputation 

for  uprightness,  could  have  prolonged  the  Reign  of  Tenor. 
There  was  an  immediate  reaction  after  his  death,  for  the 
country  was  weary  of  executions.  The  Revolutionary  Tribunal 
henceforth  convicted  very  few  indeed  of  those  who  were  brought 
before  it.  It  made  an  exception,  however,  of  those  who  had 
themselves  b?en  the  leaders  in  the  worst  atrocities,  for  example, 
as  the  public  prosecutor,  who  had  brought  hundreds  of  victims 
to  the  guillotine  in  Paris,  and  the  brutes  who  had  ordered 
the  massacres  at  Nantes  and  Lyons.  Within  a  few  months 
the  Jacobin  Club  at  Paris  was  closed  by  the  Convention, 
and  the  commune  abolished. 
toMtittttioa  The  Convention  now  at  last  turned  its  attenrion  to  the  great 
TMim.  work  for  which  it  had  originally  been  summoned,  and  drew 
up  a  constitution  for  the  republic,  TTiis  provided  that  the 
lawmaking  power  should  be  vested  in  a  legislative  assembly  con- 
sisting of  two  houses.  The  lower  house  was  called  the  Coun- 
cil of  the  Five  Hundred,  and  the  upper  chamber  the  Council  of 
the  Elders,    Members  of  the  latter  were  required  to  be  at  least 

>  The  date  of  RobespleiTe>s  fall  ii  generallj  knomi  u  the  gdi  Thsnnidii^ 
flie  day  and  montb  of  the  republican  calendar. 
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forty  years  of  age.  The  executive  powers  were  put  in  the 
hands  of  a.  Directory  of  five  persons  to  be  chosen  by  the  two 
chambers. 

In  October,  1795,  the  Convention  finally  dissolved  itself,  tab 
having  governed  the  country  during  three  years  of  unprece- 
dented excitement,  danger,  and  disorder.  While  it  was  1 
responsible  for  the  horrors  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  its  com- 
mittees had  carried  France  through  the  terrible  crisis  of  1793. 
The  civil  war  had  been  brought  to  a  speedy  end,  and  the 
•  coalition  of  foreign  powers  had  been  defeated.  Meanwhile 
other  committees  appointed  by  the  Convention  had  been 
quietly  working  upon  the  problem  of  bettering  the  system  of 
education,  which  had  been  taken  by  tbc  state  out  of  the  bands 
of  the  clergy.  Progress  had  also  been  made  toward  establish- 
ing a  single  system  of  law  for  the  whole  country  to  replace  the 
old  confusion.  The  new  republican  calendar  was  not  destined 
to  survive  many  years,  but  the  metric  system  of  weights  and 
measures  introduced  by  the  Convention  has  now  been  adopted 
by  most  European  countries,  and  is  used  by  men  of  science 
in  England  and  America. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  Reign  of  Terror,  the  depreciated 
paper  currency,'  and  many  hasty  and  unwise  laws  passed  by 
the  Convention  had  produced  all  sorts  of  disorder  and  uncer- 
tainty. The  Directory  did  little  to  better  conditions,  and  it 
was  not  until  Napoleon's  strong  band  grasped  the  helm  of 
government  in  the  year  1800  that  order  was  really  restored. 

General  Beading.  —  In  addition  to  (he  references  given  at  the  end 
of  the  preceding  chapter,  Belloc,  Dantoa  (Charles  ScribneHa  Sons, 
^.50)  and  Reitifitrri  by  the  same  anlhoi  (same  publisher,  t^.ix). 
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Emt.  338.  The  aristocratic  militaiy  leaders  of  old  France  had 

either  nm  away  01  been  discredited  along  with  the  noble  class  * 
to  which  they  belonged.  Among  the  commanders  who,  through 
exceptional  abili^,  arose  in  their  stead,  one  was  soon  to  dom- 
inate the  history  of.  Europe  as  do  man  before  him  had  ever 
done.  For  fifteen  years,  his  biography  and  the  political  his- 
tory of  Europe  are  so  nearly  synonomous  that  the  period  that 
we  are  now  entering  upon  may  properly  be  called  after  him, 
the  Napoleonic  Period, 
oUoa  Napoleon  Bonaparte  was  hardly  a  Frenchman  in  origin.    It 

p^r«       is  true  that  the  island  of  Corsica,  where  he  was  bom  August  15, 
h,  u        1769,  had  at  that  time  belonged  to  France  fbra  year.   ButNapo- 
«Dt.         leon's  native  language  was  Italian,  he  was  descended  fiom  Italian 
ancestors  who  bad  come  to  the  island  in  the  sixteenth  century, 
and  his  career  revives,  on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  ambitions 
and  the  pbUcy  of  a  amdottiere  despot  of  the  fifteenth  century.' 
When  he  was  ten  years  old  he  was  taken  to  France  by  his 
father.     After  learning  a  little  of  the  French  language,  which 
he  is  said  never  to  have  mastered  perfectly,  he  was  put  into  a 
military  school  where  he  remained  for  six  years.     He  soon 
came  to  hate  the  young  French  aristocrats  with  whom  he  was  - 
associated.     He  wrote  to  his  ^ther,  "  I  am  tired  of  exposing 
my  poverty  and  seeing  these  shameless  boys  laughing  over  it, 
who  are  superior  to  me  only  in  their  wealth,  but  infinitely 
beneath  me  in  noble  sentiments."     Gradually  the  amMtioa 
^  S«e  BboTe,  pp.  316-317. 
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to  free  his  little  island  coimtiy  from  Fiench  control  devel- 
oped in  him. 

On  completing  bis  course  in  the  military  school  he  was  made  BbiMUtiou 
second  lieutenant.     Foot  and  without  influence,  he  had  little  cwtST 
hope  of  any  considerable  advance  in  the  Fiencb  army,  and  he 
was  drawn  to  his  own  country  both  by  a  desire  to  play  a  politi- 
cal r61e  there  and  to  help  his  feroily,  which  had  been  left  in 
straitened  circumstances  by  his  father's  death.     He  therefore 
absented  himself  from  his  command  as  often  and  as  long  as 
he  could,  and  engaged  in  a  series  of  intrigues  in  Corsica  with 
a  hope  of  getting  control  of  the  forces  of  the  island.     He  fell  Tta  B«u- 
out,  however,  with  the  authorities,  and  he  and  his  &mily  were  buiiked 
banished  in  1793,  and  fled  to  France.  1793- 

The  following  three  years  were  for  Bonaparte  a  period  of  sapoisen 
great  uncertainty.     He  had  lost  his  love  for  Corsica  and  as  muidn-iii- 
yet  he  had  no  foothold  in  France.     He  managed,  however,  to  aimyof 
demonstrate  his  military  skill  and  decision  on  two  occasions         ' 
and  gained  thereby  the  friendship  of  the  Directory.    In  the 
spring  of  1796  he  was  made  by  the  Directory  commander-in- 
chief  of  the  army  of   Italy,     This  important  appointment  at 
the  age  of  twenty- seven  forms  the  opening  of  a  military  career 
which  in  extent  and  grandeur  hardly  finds  a  parallel  in  hbtory, 
except  that  of  Alexander  the  Great.    And  of  all  Bonaparte's 
campaigns,  none  is  more  interesting  perhaps  than  his  first, 
that  in  Italy  in  1796-1797. 

330.   After  the  armies  raised  by  the  Committee  of  Public  Pnnteui 
Safety  had  driven  back  their  enemies  in  the  autumn  of  r793,  dgdewMM 
the  French  occupied  the  Austrian  Netherlands,  Holland,  and  ft«wh 
that  portion  of  Gennany  which  lies  on  the  left,  or  west,  bank 
of  the  Rhine.    Austria  and  Prussia  were  occupied  with  a  new, 
and  this  time  complete,  partition  of  Poland.     As  Prussia  had 
little  real  interest  in  the  war  with  France,  she  soon  concluded 
peace  with  the  new  republic,  April,  1795.     Spain  followed  her 
example  and  left  Austria,  England,  and  Sardinia  to  carry  on 
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Ttecun-        the  war.     General  Bonaparte  had  to  &ce  the  combined  armies 

fu^,  of  Austria  and  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.     By  marching  north 

from  Savona  he  skillfully  separated  his  two  enemies,  forced  the 

Sardinian  troops  back  toward  Turin,  and  compelled  the  king  of 

Sardinia  to  conclude  a  truce  with  France. 

This  left  him  free  to  advance  against  the  Austrians.  These 
he  outflanked  and  forced  to  retreat.  On  May  15,  1796,  he 
entered  Milan.  The  Austrian  commander  then  shut  himself 
up  in  the  impregiiable 
fortress  of  Mantua, 
where  Bonaparte 
promptly  besieged  him. 
There  is  no  more  fasci- 
nating chapter  in  the  his- 
tory of  warfare  than  the 
story  of  the  audacious 
maneuvers  by  which 
Bonaparte  successfully 
repulsed  four  attempts 
on  the  part  of  the  Aus- 
trians to  relieve  Mantua, 
which  was  finally  forced 
to  capitulate  at  the 
beginning  of  February 

„  .       .  of  the    following  year, 

NapoleOD  BoDaparte  during  the  .  ,        ,      , 

Italian  Campaign  ^S    SOOn    as    he   had 

removed  all  danger  of 

an  attack  in  the  rear,  the  young  French  general  led  his  army 

toward  Vienna,  and  by  April,  1797,  the  Austrian  court  was  glad 

to  sign  a  preliminary  peace. 

TbatTMty  The  provisions  of  the  definitive  peace  which  was  concluded 

F<^a^797.  at  Carapo-Formio,  October  17, 1797,  illustrate  the  unscrupulous 

manner  in  which  Austria  and  the  French  republic  disposed 

of  the  helpless  lesser  states.     It  inaugurated  the  bewilderingly 
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rapid  territotkl  redistribution  of  Europe,  which  was  so 
characteristic  of  the  Napoleonic  period.  Austria  ceded  to 
France  the  Austrian  Netherlands  and  secretly  agreed  to  use 
its  good  offices  to  secure  for  France  a  great  part  of  the  left 
bank  of  the  Rhine.  Austria  also  reci^nlzed  the  Cisalpine  cnatioa 
lepubUc  which  Bonaparte  had  created  out  of  the  smaller  ciuiplM 
States  of  northern  Italy,  and  which  was  under  the  "protection" 
of  France.  This  new  state  included  Milan,  Modena,  some  of 
the  papal  dominions,  and,  lastly,  a  part  of  the  possesions 
of  the  venerable  and  renowned  but  defenseless  republic  of 
Venice  which  Napoleon  had  iniquitously  destroyed.  Austria 
received  as  a  partial  indemnity  the  rest  of  the  possessions  of 
the  Venetian  republic,  including  Venice  itselfl 

240.    While  the   negotiations  were  going  on  at  Campo-  OMe«i 
Formio,  the  young  general  bad  established  a  brilliant  court,  jjoui  "><^l 
"His  salons,"  an  observer  infonns  us,  "were  filled  with  a  rftiuFrmej 
throng  of  gen^als,  officials,  and  purveyors,  as  well  as  the  ofUsowm 
highest  nobility  and  the  most  distinguished  men  of  Italy,  who 
came  to  soUcit  the  &vor  of  a  glance  or  a  moment's  conversa- 
tion."    He  appears  already  to  have  conceived  the  rdle  that 
be  was  to  play  later.     We  have  a  report  of  a  most  extraor- 
dinary conveisadon  which  occurred  at  this  time. 

"What  I  have  done  so  far,"  he  declared,  "is  nothing.  I 
am  but  at  the  opening  of  the  career  that  I  am  to  run.  Do 
you  suppose  that  I  have  gained  my  victories  in  Italy  in  order 
to  advance  the  lawyers  of  the  Directory?  ...  Do  you  think 
either  that  my  object  is  to  establish  a  repubUc?  What  a 
nodon  !  .  ,  .  What  the  French  want  is  Gloiy  and  the  satis- 
&ction  of  their  vanity ;  as  for  Liberty,  of  that  they  have  no 
conception.  Look  at  the  army  I  The  victories  that  we  have 
just  gained  have  given  the  French  soldier  his  true  character. 
I  am  everything  to  him.  Let  the  Directory  attempt  to  deprive 
me  of  my  command  and  they  will  see  who  is  the  master.  The 
nadoD  must  have  a  head,  a  head  who  is  rendered  illustrious  t^ 
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glory  and  not  by  theories  of  govemment,  (me  phrases,  or  the 
talk  of  idealists,  of  which  the  French  understand  not  a  whit." 
There  is  no  doubt  whom  General  Bonaparte  had  in  mind 
when  he  spoke  of  the  needed  head  of  the  French  natioa  who 
shonld  be  "  rendered  illustrious  by  glory."  This  son  of  a  poor 
Corsican  lawyer,  but  yesterday  a  mere  unlucky  adventurer,  had 
arranged  his  programme ;  two  years  and  a  half  later  he  was 
the  master  of  the  French  republic. 
Panoui  We  naturally  ask  what  manner  of  person  this  was  who  could 

iiHd.  frame  such  audacious  schemes  at  twenty-eight  and  realize  them 

at  thirty  years  of  age.  He  was  a  little  man,  less  than  five  feet 
two  inches  in  height.  At  this  time  he  was  extremely  thin,  but 
his  striking  feamres,  quick,  searching  eye,  abrupt,  animated  ges- 
tures and  rapid  speech,  incorrect  as  it  was,  made  a  deep  impres- 
sion upon  those  who  came  in  contact  with  him.  He  possessed 
in  a  supreme  degree  two  qualities  that  are  ordinarily  incom- 
patible. He  was  a  dreamer,  and  at  the  same  time  a  man 
whose  practical  skill  and  mastery  of  detail  amounted  to  genius. 
He  once  told  a  friend  that  he  was  wont,  when  a  poor  lieutenant, 
to  allow  his  imagination  fiill  play  and  &ncy  things  just  as  he 
would  have  them.  Then  he  would  coolly  consider  the  exact  steps 
to  be  taken  if  he  were  to  try  to  make  his  dream  come  true, 
SomvMof  In  order  to  explain  Bonaparte's  success  it  must  be  lemem- 

mp^™'i  bered  that  he  was  not  hampered  or  held  back  by  the  fear  of 
doing  wrong.  He  was  Utterly  unscrupulous,  whether  dealing 
with  an  individual  or  a  nation,  and  appears  to  have  been  abso- 
lutely without  any  sense  of  moral  responsibility.  Affection 
for  his  friends  and  relatives  never  stood  in  the  way  of  his  per- 
sonal aggrandizement.  To  these  traits  must  be  added  unrivaled 
military  genius  and  the  power  of  intense  and  almost  uninter- 
rupted work. 

But  even  Bonaparte,  unexampled  as  were  his  abilities,  could 
never  have  extended  his  power  over  all  of  western  Europe, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  peculiar  political  weakness  of  most 
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of  the  states  with  which  he  had  to  deal  There  was  no  Tk*i 
strong  German  empire  in  his  day,  no  imited  Italy,  no  Belgium 
whose  neutrality  was  guaranteed  —  as  it  now  is — by  the  other 
powers  of  Europe.  The  French  republic  was  surrounded 
by  petty  independent,  or  practically  independent,  principali- 
ties which  were- defenseless  against  an  unscnipulous  invader. 
Prussia,  much  smaller  than  it  now  is,  offered,  as  we  shall  see, 
no  eflicient  opposition  to  the  extension  of  French  controL 
Austria  had  been  forced  to  capitulate,  after  a  short  campaign, 
by  an  enemy  far  from  its  source  of  supplies  and  led  by  a  young 
and  inexperienced  geoeral. 

341,   After  arranging  the  Peace  of  Campo-Fonnio,  General 


Bonaparte  returned  to  Paris.  He  at  once  perceived  that  iduotu 
Fiance,  in  spite  of  her  enthusiasm  for  him,  was  not  yet  ready  sent. 
to  accept  him  as  her  ruler.  He  saw,  too,  that  he  would  soon 
sacrifice  his  prestige  if  he  lived  quietly  in  Paris  like  an  ordinary 
person.  His  active  mind  soon  conceived  a  plan  which  would 
forward  bis  interests.  France  was  still  at  war  with  England, 
its  most  persevering  enemy  during  this  period.  Bonaparte 
convinced  the  Directory  that  England  could  best  be  ruined  in 
the  long  run  by  seizing  Egypt  and  threatening  her  com- 
merce through  the  Mediterranean,  and  perhaps  ultimately  her 
dominion  in  the  East.  Bonaparte,  ^scinated  by  the  career 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  pictured  himself  ridii^  to  India  on  the 
back  of  an  elephant  and  dispossessing  England  of  her  most 
precious  colonial  dependencies.  He  had,  however,  still  another 
and  a  characteristic  reason  for  undertaking  the  expe<^tion. 
France  was  on  the  eve  of  a  new  war  with  the  European  powers. 
Bonaparte  foresaw  that,  if  he  could  withdraw  with  him  some 
of  Fmnce's  best  officers,  the  Directory  might  soon  find  itself 
so  embarrassed  that  he  could  return  as  a  national  savior.  And 
even  so  it  fell  out 

The  Flinch  fleet  left  Toulon,  May  19,  179S.     It  was  so 
fitrtunate  as  to  escape  the  FngHih  squadron  under  Nelson, 
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Tto  oun-        which  sailed  by  it  in  the  night.     Bonaparte  arrived  at  Alex- 

W|ft,  andria,  July  i;and  easily  defeated  the  Turkish  troops  in  the 

famous  battle  of  the  Pyramids.     Meanwhile  Nelson,  who  did 

not  know  the  destination  of  the  enemy's  fleet,  had  returned 

trom  the  Syrian  coast  where  he  had  looked  for  the  French  in 

MeiuD  vain.     He  discovered  Bonaparte's  ships  in  the  harbor  of  Alex- 

d&itiwi  the 

Fraoefi  llMt.    andria  and  completely  annihilated  them  in  the  first  batde  of 

the  Nile  (August  i,  1798).     The  French  troops  were  now 

completely  cut  oS  from  Europe.* 

^riu  The  Porte   (i.e.,  the  "Rirkish  government)  declared  war 

.  against  France,  and  Bonaparte  resolved  to  attack  Turkey  by 

land.     He  accordingly  marched  into  Syria  in  the  spring  of 

1 799,  but  was  repulsed  at  Acre,  where  the  Turkish  forces  were 

aided  by  the  English  fleet.    Pursued  by  pestilence,  the  army 

i^iained  Cairo  in  June  after  terrible  suffering  and  loss.    It  was 

still  strong  enough  to  annihilate  a  Turkish  army  that  landed  at 

Alexandria;  but  news  now  reached  Bonaparte  from  Europe 

which  convinced  him  that  the  time  had  come  for  him  to  hasten 

Bonuuta       back.     Northern  Italy,  which  he  had  won,  was  lost ;  the  alUes 

«nny  In  were  about  to  invade  France,  and  the  Directory  was  completely 

r^nu  to        demoralized.    Bonaparte  accordingly  secretly  deserted  his  annjr 

and  managed,  by  a  series  of  happy  accidents,  to  reach  France 

by  October  9,  1799. 

242.  The  Directory,  one  of  the  most  corrupt  and  ineflicient 
governmental  bodies  that  the  world  has  ever  seen,  had  com- 
pletely di^raced  itself.*  Bonaparte  readily  found  others  to  join 
with  him  in  a  conspiracy  to  overthrow  it.  A  plan  was  formed 
■  for  abruptly  destroying  the  old  government  and  replacing  it  by  a 
new  one  without  observing  any  constitutional  forms.  This  is  a 
procedure  so  femiliar  in  France  during  the  past  century  that 
it  is  known  even  in  English  as  a  coup  d'itat  (literally  translated, 
s  "stroke  of  state").    The  conspirators  had  a  good  many 
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fiiends  in  the  two  assemblies,  especially  among  the  "  EWen." 
Nevertheless  Bonaparte  had  to  order  his  soldiers  to  invade  the 
hall  in  which  the  Assembly  of  the  Five  Hundred  was  in  session 
and  scatter  his  opponents  before  he  could  accompUsb  his  pur- 
pose. A  chosen  few  were  then  reassembled  under  the  presi- 
dency of  Lucien  Bonaparte,  one  of  Napoleon's  brothers,  who 
was  a  member  of  the  assembly.  They  voted  to  put  the  govern- 
ment in  the  bands  of  General  Bonaparte  and  two  others,  to 
be  called  Consuls.    These  were  to  proceed,  with  the  aid  of  a  BoupBrt* 


The  new  constitution  *  was  a  very  cumbrous  and  elaborate  Tba  ooutl- 
one.      It  provided  for  no  less  than  four  assemblies,  one  to  jtu-vm. 
propose  the  laws,  one  to  consider  them,  one  to  vote  upon  them, 
and  one  to  decide  on  their  constitutionality.     But  Bonaparte 
saw  to  it  that  as  First  Consul  he  himself  had  practically  all  the 
power  in  his  own  hands.  TheCouncilofState,towhichhecalled  TbacoBodi 
talented  men  from  all  parties  and  over  which  he  presided,  was 
the  most  important  of  the  governmental  bodies.    This  body 
and  the  administrative  system  which  he  soon  established  have 
endured,  with  a  few  changes,  down  to  the  present  day.    There 
is  no  surer  proof  of  Napoleon's  genius  than  that,  with  no  pre- 
vious experience,  he  could  conceive  a  plan  of  government 
that  should  serve  a  great  state  like  France,  through  all  its 
vicissitudes,  for  a  century. 

In  each  department  he  put  an  officer  called  a  prefect,  in  ti»  ■dmlnli- 
each  subdivision  of  the  department  a  subprefect.     These,  ayituniiuti' 
together  with  the  mayors  and  poUce  commissioners  of  the  ii«piiim>b. 
towns,  were  all  appointed  by  the  First  Consul.    The  prefects, 
"  httle  First  Consub,"  as  Bonaparte  called  them,  resembled 
the  intendants  —  the  king's  officers  under  the  old  regime. 
Indeed,  the  new  government  suggested  in  several  important 
respects  that  of  Louis  XIV. 
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niiMw  The  new  nilcr  objected  as  decidedly  as  Louis  XIV  had  done 

aeontM  br  ■  to  the  idea  of  being  controlled  by  the  people,  who,  he  believed, 
knew  nothing  of  public  a&urs.  It  was  enough,  he  thought, 
if  they  were  allowed  to  say  whether  they  wished  a  certain  form 
of  government  or  not.  He  therefore  introduced  what  he  called 
a  pUbiicite,  The  new  constitution  when  completed  was  sub- 
mitted to  the  nation  at  large,  and  all  were  allowed  to  vote 
"  yes  "  or  "  no  "  on  the  expediency  of  its  adoption.  Over 
three  million  voted  in  favor  of  it  and  only  fifteen  hundred  and 
sixty-two  against  it.  This  did  not  necessarily  mean,  however, 
that  practically  the  whole  nation  wished  to  have  General  Bona- 
parte as  its  ruler,  A  great  many  may  have  preferred  what 
seemed  to  them  an  objectionable  form  of  government  tothe 
risk  of  rejecting  it.  Herein  lies  the  injustice  of  the  plebis- 
cite. There  are  many  questions  that  cannot. be  answered 
by  a  simple  "yes"  or  "no." 
BoB«p»rt«  Yet  the  accession  of  the  popular  young  general  to  power 

aeoapuuc  was  undoubtedly  grateful  to  the  majority  of  citizens,  irtio 
nntOaani.  longed  above  all  for  a  stable  govemmenL  The  Swedish 
envoy  wrote  just  after  the  coup  li'itat:  "  A  legitimate  monarch 
has  perhaps  never  found  a  people  more  ready  to  do  his 
bidding  than  Bonaparte,  and  it  would  be  inexcusable  if  this 
talented  general  did  not  take  advantage  of  this  to  introduce 
a  better  form  of  government  upon  a  firmer  basis.  It  is  liter- 
ally true  that  France  will  perform  impossibilities  in  order  to 
aid  him  in  this.  The  people  {with  the  exception  of  a  despic- 
able horde  of  anarchists)  are  so  sick  and  weary  of  revolutionary 
horrors  and  folly  that  they  believe  that  any  change  cannot  &n 
to  be  for  the  better. . . .  Even  the  royalists,  whatever  their 
views  may  be,  are  sincerely  devoted  to  Bonaparte,  for  they 
attribute  to  him  the  intention  of  gradually  restoring  the  old 
order  of  things.  The  indif!erent  element  cling  to  him  as  the 
one  most  likely  to  give  France  peace.  The  enlightened  repub- 
licans, although  they  tremble  for  their  form  of  government 
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prefer  to  au  a  single  man  of  talent  possess  himself  of  the 
power  than  a  club  of  intriguers." 

243.  Upon   becoming  Fiist   Consul,   General   Bonaparte  MM«Httr*t 
found  Fiance  at  war  with  England,  Russia,  Austria,  Turkey,  tktwu. 
and  Naples.    These  powers  had  formed  a  coalition  in  Decern* 
ber,  1798,  had  defeated  the  armies  that  the  Directory  sent 
against  them,  and  undone  Bonaparte's  work  in  Italy.     It  now 
devolved  upon  hiro  to  reestablish  the  prestige  of  France 
abroad,  as  weQ  as  to  restore  order  and  prosperity  at  home. 
A  successful  campaign  would,  moreover,  fill  the  empty  treas- 
ury of  the  state ;  for  Bonaparte  always  exacted  large  contribu- 
tions from  the  defeated  enemy  and  from  those  of  his  allies, 
like  the  ephemeral  Cisalpine  republic,  who  were  under  the 
"protection"  of  France.     Besides,  he   must  keep  himself 
before  the  people  as  a  military  hero  if  he  wished  to  maintain  ' 
his  supremacy. 

Early  in  the  year  1800  Bonaparte  began  secretly  to  collect  Hapoiww 
an  army  near  Dijon.    This  he  proposed  to  direct  against  an  Aip*«nd 
Austrian  army  which  was  besie^ng  the  French  general,  Mas-  awMcu. 
s^na,  in  Genoa.     Instead  of  marching  straight  into  Italy,  as 
would  have  been  most  natural,  the  First  Consul  resolved  to  take 
the  Austrian  forces  in  the  rear.   Emulating  Hannibal,  he  led  his 
tiDops  over  the  &mous  Alpine  pass  of  the  Great  St.  Bernard, 
dragging  his  cannon  over  in  the  trunks  of  trees  which  had 
been  hollowed  out  for  the  pur)x>se.    He  arrived  safely  in 
Milan  on  the  2d  of  June  to  the  utter  astonishment  of  the 
Austrians,  who  were  taken  completely  by  surprise. 

Bonaparte  now  moved  westward,  but  in  his  uncertainty  nettttUal 
as  to  the  exact  whereabouts  of  the  Austrians,  he  divided  his  jomm,  tin 
force  when  near  the  village  of  Marengo  (June  14)  and  sent  a 
contingent  under  Desaix  southward  to  head  off  the  enemy  in 
that  direction.  In  the  meantime  the  whole  Austrian  army 
approached  from  Alessandria  and  the  engagement  began.  The 
Austrians  at  first  repulsed  the  French,  and  Bonaparte  saw  all 
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his  great  plans  in  jeopaidy  as  he  vainly  besought'his  soldien 
to  make  another  stand.  The  defeat  was  soon  turned,  how- 
ever, into  one  of  the  most  brilliant  victories ;  for  Desaix  had 
heard  the  firing  and  returned  with  his  division.  Meanwhile 
the  aged  and  infirm  Austrian  commandeT  had  returned  to 
Alessandria,  supposing  that  the  battle  was  won.  The  result 
was  that  the  French  troops,  reenforced,  returned  to  the  attack 
and  carried  all  before  them.  The  brave  Desain,  who  had  really 
saved  the  day,  was  killed;  Bonaparte  simply  said  nothing 
of  his  own  temporary  defeat,  and  added  one  more  to  the  list 
of  his  great  mihtary  successes.  A  truce  was  signed  next  day, 
and  the  Austrians  retreated  behind  the  Mincio  River,  leaving 
Bonaparte  to  restore  French  influence  in  Lombardy.  The 
districts  that  be  had  "  freed  "  had  to  support  his  army,  and 
the  reestablished  Cisalpine  republic  was  forced  to  pay  a 
monthly  tax  of  two  million  francs, 
laaeni  A  victory  gained  by  the  French  at  Hohenlinden  in  Decem- 

I.  '  ber  of  the  same  year  brought  Austria  to  terms,  and  she  agreed 
to  conclude  a  separate  peace  with  the  French  republic.  This 
was  the  beginning  of  a  general  pacification.  During  the  year 
iSoi  treaties  were  signed  with  all  the  powers  with  which 
France  had  been  at  war,  even  with  England,  who  had  not 
laid  down  her  arms  since  war  was  first  declared  in  1793. 
romoct  Among  many  merely  transitory  results  of  these   treaties 

thiom  of    there  were  two  provisions  of  momentous  import.    The  first  of 
iSoi.  these,  Spain's  cession  of  Louisiana  to  France  in  exchange  foi 

certain  advantages  in  Italy,  does  not  concern  us  here  directly. 
uMite       When  war  again  broke  out,  Bonaparte  sold  the  district  to  the 
itotM       United  States,  and  among  the  many  transfers  of  territory  that 
itM,  1*09.    he  made  during  his  reign,  none  was  more  important  than  this. 
We  must,  however,  treat  with  some  detail  the  second  of  the 
great  changes,  which  led  to  the  complete  reorganization  of 
Germany  and  ultimately  rendered  possible  the  establishment 
of  the  (ierman  empire. 
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344.   In  the  treaty  signed  by  Austria  at  Lmirfville  in  Feb-  ooNioBef 

.        t»a  Int  buw 

fuary,  1801,  the  emperor  agreed,  on  his  own  part  and  on  the   of  theRblM 
part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire,  that  the  French  republic  andus 
should  thereafter  possess  in   full  sovereignty    the  territories  «im*ar- 
lying  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine  which  belonged  to 'the 
empire,  and    that    thereafter   the    Rhine    should   form   the 
boundary  of  France  from  the  point  where  it  left  Switzerland 
to  where  it  flowed  into  Dutch  territory.     As  a  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  cession,  various  princes  and  states  of  the  empire 
found  themselves  dispossessed,  either  wholly  or  in  part,  of 
their  lands.    The  empire  bound  itself  to  furnish  the  hereditary 
princes  who  had  lost  possessions  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 
with  "  an  indemnity  within  the  empire." 

This  provision  implied  a  veritable  territorial  metamorpho^s  saeiUiiM- 
of  the  old  Holy  Roman  Empire,  which,  except  for  the  devel-  cbnicbUad*. 
opment  of  Prussia,  was  still  in  pretty  much  the  same  condition 
aa  in  Luther's  time.'  There  was  no  unoccupied  land  to  give  the 
dispK)sse5sed  princes ;  but  there  were  two  classes  of  states  in 
the  empire  that  did  not  belong  to  hereditary  princes,  namely, 
the  ecclesiastical  states  and  the  free  towns.  As  the  church- 
men, —  archbishops,  bishops,  and  abbots,  —  who  ruled  over 
the  ecclesiasrical  states,  were  forbidden  by  the  rules  of  the 
church  to  many,  they  could  of  course  have  no  lawful  heiis. 
Should  an  ecclesiastical  ruler  be  deprived  of  his  realms,  he 
might,  therefore,  be  indemnified  by  a  pension  for  life,  with  no 
fear  of  any  injustice  to  heirs,  since  there  could  be  none.  The 
transfer  of  the  lands  of  an  ecclesiastical  prince  to  a  lay,  i.e., 
hereditary,  prince  was  called  seatSarisation.  The  towns,  once 
so  powerful  and  important,  had  lost  their  former  influence,  and 
seemed  as  much  of  an  anomaly  in  the  German  Confedeiatioo 
as  the  ecclesiastical  slates. 

ReicksdeputationshauptsAluss-vas  the  h^h-sounding  German 

name  of  the  great  decree  issued  by  the  imperial  diet  in  1803, 

>  See  »boTB,  {  134. 
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iMMMXtbi   redistributing  the  tcrritoiy  so  as  to  mdemnify  the  hereditaiy 
tMitMbnt-     piinces  dispossessed  by  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine 

lifOMmiB        r  c  J 

tMiite>7.        to  France.     All  the  ecclesiastical  states,  except  the  electomte 

of  Mayence,  were  tinned  ovei  to  lay  rulers.     Of  the  forty- 

DiuppMi-      eight  impeiial  ddes,  only  six  were  left.    Three  of  these  still 

lutiui         exist  as  republican  membeis  of  the  present  Gennan  federa-  . 

don ;  namely,  the  Hanseatic  towns,  —  Hamburg,  Bremen,  and 

Liibeck.    Bavaiia  received  the  bishoprics  of  Wiiizburg,  Baio- 

berg,  Augsburg,  FieisiDg,  and  a  number  of  the  imperial  cities. 

Baden  received  the  bishoprics  of  Constance,  Basel,  Speyer,  etc. 

VMaartM      The  knights  who  had  lost  their  possessions  on  the  lefi  bank 

were  not  indemnified,  and  those  on  the  right  bank  were 

deprived  of  their  political  rights  within  the  next  two  or  three 

years,  by  the  several  states  within  whose  boundaries  they  lay.* 

iHTtaM*         The  final  distribution  was  preceded  by  a  bitter  and  undigni- 

tiMtionof      ficd  scramble  among  the  princes  for  additional  bits  of  terri- 

Oanu  tory.     All  turned  to  Paris  for  favors,  since  the  First  Consul, 

and  not  the  Gennan  diet,  was  really  the  arbiter  in  the  matter. 

Germany  never  sank  to  a  lower  degree  of  national  d^radation 

than  at  this  period.     But  this  amalgamation  was,  nevertheless, 

the  b^iiming  of  her  political  regeneration ;  for  without 'the 

consolidation  of  the  hundreds  of  practically  independent  littie 

states  into  a  few  well^organized  monarchies,  such  a  unicm  as 

the  present  German  empire  would  have  been  impossUile,  and 

the  country  must  have  remained  indefinitely  in  its  traditional 

impotency. 

sxtoMioi  The   treaties  of  iSoi    left   France  in  possession  of  the 

tanttgcy.        Austrian  Netherlands  and  the  left  bank  of  the  Rhine,  to  which 

increase  of  territory  Piedmont  was  soon  added.     Bomqiarte 

found  a  further  resource  in  the  dependencies,  which  it  was  his 

Pimek  consistent  policy  to  create.     Holland   became  the  Batavian 

^"  republic,   and,  with    the    Italian    (originally  the  CisalpiDe) 

1  RderencB,  Rose,  Stvelvlienary  ami  Nafdtaide  Bra,  pp.  131-123. 
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repablic,  came  tinder  French  control  and  contributed  money 
and  troops  for  the  forwarding  of  French  interests.  The  con- 
stitution of  Switzerland  was  improved  in  the  interests  of  the 
First  Consul  and,  incidentally,  to  the  great  advantage  of  the 
country  itsel£ 
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24s.  The  activity  of  the  extraordinary  man  who  had  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  French  republic  was  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  important  alterations  of  the  map  of  Europe 
described  in  the  previous  chapter.  He  was  inde^t^^able  in 
catrying  out  a  series  of  internal  refoims,  second  only  in  impor- 
tance to  those  of  the  great  Revolution  of  17S9.  The  Reign  of 
Terror  and  the  incompetence  of  the  Directory's  government 
had  left  France  in  a  very  bad  plight.'  Bonaparte's  reorgani- 
zation of  the  government  has  already  been  noticed.  The 
finances,  too,  were  in  a  terrible  condition.  These  the  First 
Consul  adjusted  with  great  skill  and  quickly  restored  the 
national  credit. 

He  then  set  about  settling  the  great  problem  of  the  non- 
juring  cle^y,  who  were  still  suffering  for  refusing  to  sanction  the 
Civil  Constitution  of  the  Clergy.'  All  imprisoned  priests  were 
now  freed,  on  promising  not  to  oppose  the  constitution.  Their 
churches  were  given  back  to  them,  and  the  distinction  between 
"non-juring"  and  "constitutional"  clergymen  was  obliterated. 
Sunday,  which  had  been  abolished  by  the  republican  calendar, 
was  once  more  observed,  and  all  the  revolutionary  holidays 
except  July  14,  —  the  anniversary  of  the  fall  of  the  Bastile,  — ■ 
and  the  first  day  of  the  republican  year,  were  done  away  with. 

I  The  nads  were  dilapidated  and  the  harbon  filled  with  sand;  luoa  wbk 
nnp^d,  robbery  prevailed,  and  there  was  a  general  decay  In  Indusb;.  A 
manufactuier  in  Paris  wbo  had  eiiiplii<r«d  sixty  to  eighty  workmeo  now  had  but 
too.     The  bee,  paper,  and  Boai  Industries  were  ai  good  ai   '    ' 
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A  formal  treaty  with  the  pope,  the  Concordat  of  1 80 1 ,  was  con-  ^ 
eluded,  which  revoked  some  of  the  provisions  of  the  Civil  Con-  Om.. 
BtitutiOQ,  especially  the  election  of  the  priests  and  bishops  by 
the  people,  and  recognized  the  pope  as  the  head  of  the  church. 
It  is  noteworthy,  however,  that  Bonaparte  did  not  restore  to  the 
church  its  aiKient  possessions,  and  that  he  reserved  to  himself 
the  right  to  appoint  the  bishops,  as  the  former  kings  bad  done. 

As  for  the  emigrant  nobles,  Bonaparte  decreed  that  no  more 
names  should  be  added  to  the  lists.  The  striking  of  names  mitud'to 
from  the  list  and  the  return  of  confiscated  lands  that  had  not 
already  been  sold,  he  made  favors  to  be  granted  by  himself. 
Parents  and  relatives  of  emigrants  were  no  longer  to  be 
regarded  as  incapable  of  holding  public  oifices.  In  April, 
180Z,  a  general  amnesty  was  issued,  and  no  less  than  forty 
thousand  families  returned  to  France. 

There  was  a  gradual  reaction  from  the  fantastic  innova-  OMtaUta 
tions  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  The  old  titles  of  address,  Mon- 
sieur and  Madame,  were  again  used  instead  of  the  revolutionary 
"  Citizen."  Streets  which  had  been  rebaptized  with  republican 
names  resumed  their  former  ones.  Old  titles  of  nobility  were 
revived,  and  something  very  like  a  royal  court  began  to  develop 
at  the  Palace  of  the  Tuilleries ;  for,  except  in  name,  Bonaparte 
was  already  a  king,  and  his  wife,  Josephine,  a  queen.  It  had 
been  clear  for  some  years  that  the  nation  was  weary  of  political 
agitation.  How  great  a  blessing  after  the  anarchy  of  the  past  Tlwfnittfil 
to  put  all  responsibiUty  upon  one  who  showed  himself  capable  the  mBotm 
of  concluding  a  long  war  with  unprecedented  glory  for  France 
and  of  reestablishing  order  and  the  security  of  person  and 
property,  the  necessary  conditions  for  renewed  prosperity  I 
How  natural  that  the  French  should  welcome  a  despotism  to 
which  they  had  been  accustomed  for  centuries,  after  suffering 
as  they  had  under  nominally  repubhcan  institutions  1 

One  of  the  greatest  and   most  permanent  of  Bonaparte's  tineu* 
achievements  still  remains  to  be  noted.     The  heterogeneous 
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laws  of  the  old  regime  had  been  much  modified  by  the  legi 
of  the  successive  assemblies.  All  this  needed  a  final  revision, 
and  Bonaparte  appointed  a  commission  to  undertake  this  great 
task.  Their  draft  of  the  new  code  was  discussed  in  the  Council 
of  State,  and  the  First  Consul  had  many  suggestions  to  make. 
The  Tesulting  codification  of  the  civil  law  —  the  Ce^  NapoUon 
—  is  still  used  to-day,  not  only  in  France,  but  also,  with  some 
modifications,  in  Khenish  Prussia,  Bavaria,  Baden,  Holland, 
Belgium,  Italy,  and  even  in  the  state  of  Louisiana.  The  dim- 
inal  and  commercial  law  was  also  codified.  These  codes  car* 
lied  with  them  into  foreign  lands  the  principles  of  equality 
upon  which  they  were  based,  and  thus  diffused  the  benefits  of 
the  Revolution  beyond  the  borders  of  France.* 
ramImii  Bonaparte  was  able  gradually  to  modify  the  constitution  so 

for  lite,  rta;    that  his  power  became  moie  and  more  absolute.     In  1803  he 
1)04.  '  was  appointed  Consul  for  life  and  given  the  right  to  name  hb 

successor.  Even  this  did  not  satisfy  his  insatiable  ambitioD, 
which  demanded  that  his  actual  power  should  be  clothed  with 
all  the  attributes  and  surroundings  appropriate  to  an  hereditary 
ruler.  In  May,  1804,  he  was  accordingly  given  the  title  of 
Emperor,  and  (in  December)  crowned,  as  the  successor  of 
Charlemagne,  with  great  pomp  in  the  cathedral  of  Notre  Dame. 
He  at  once  proceeded  to  establish  a  new  nobility  to  take  the 
place  of  that  abolished  by  the  first  National  Assembly  in  1790. 
ihpoion'a  From  this  time  on  he  became  increasingly  tyrannical  and 

ua  pnu.'  hostile  to  criticism.  At  the  very  beginning  of  his  administra- 
tion he  had  suppressed  a  great  part  of  the  numerous  political 
newspapers  and  forbidden  the  establishment  of  new  ones.  As 
emperor  he  showed  himself  still  more  exacting.  His  police 
furnished  the  news  to  the  papers  and  carefully  omitted  all 
that  might  offend  their  suspicious  master.  He  ordered  the 
journals  to  "  put  in  quarantine  all  news,  that  might  be  dis- 
advantageous or  disagreeable  to  Fiance."  His  ideal  was  to 
e,  Rom,  I4fi  f/Naf>lttn,  VoL  1,  Qoflast  Xn. 
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sappress  all  newspapers  but  one,  which  should  be  used  for 
official  purposes. 

246.  A  great  majority  of  the  French  undoubtedly  longed  lT>v«lMa  n 
for  peace,  but  Napoleon's  position  made  war  a  personal  neces-  of  w»r  (or 
sity  for  him.  No  one  saw  this  more  clearly  than  he.  "  If," 
he  said  to  his  Council 
of  State  in  the  summer 
of  1803,  "the  European 
States  intend  ever  to 
renew  the  war,  the 
sooner  it  comes  the 
better.  Every  day  the 
remembrance  of  their 
defeats  grows  dimmer 
and  at  the  same  time  the 
prestige  of  our  victories 
pales. . . .  France  needs 
glorious  deeds,  and 
hence  war.  She  must 
be  the  first  among  the 
states,  or  she  is  lost.  I 
shall  put  up  with  peace  „     . 

as  long  as  our  neighbors 

can  maintain  it,  but  I  shall  regard  it  as  an  advantage  if  they 
force  me  to  take  up  my  arms  again  before  they  are  rusted. . . . 
In  our  position  I  shall  look  on  each  conclusion  of  peace  as 
amply  a  short  armistice,  and  I  regard  myself  as  destined 
during  my  term  of  office  to  fight  almost  without  intermission." 

On  another  occasion,  in  1804,  Napoleon  said,  "There  will  irapoiNiii 
be  no  rest  in  Europe  until  it  is  under  a  single  chief — an  McamiBc 
emperor  who  shall  have  kings  for  officers,  who  shall  distribute  ^lu^ 
kingdoms  to  his  lieutenants,  and  shall  make  this  one  king  of 
Italy,  that  one  of  Bavaria;  thisonerulerof  Switzerland,  that  one 
governor  of  Holland,  each  having  an  office  of  honor  in  the 
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imperial  honsehoU."    This  was  the  ideal  that  be  now  fiMmd 
himself  in  a  situation  to  carry  out  with  marvelous  exactness. 
stuou  tin  There  were  many  reasons  why  the  peace  with  England  (coq- 

pnnitant  eluded  at  Amiens  in  March,  iSoa)  should  be  speedily  broken, 
ibpsiMn?  especially  as  the  First  Consul  was  not  avei%  to  a  renewal  of 
the  wat.  The  obvious  intention  of  Napoleon  to  bring  as  much 
of  Europe  under  his  control  as  he  could,  and  the  imposition  of 
high  duties  on  English  goods  in  those  temtories  that  he 
already  controlled,  filled  commercial  and  industrial  England 
with  apprehension.  The  English  people  longed  for  peace,  but 
peace  appeared  only  to  offer  an  opportunity  to  the  Corsicau 
nSQiper  to  ruin  England  by  a  continuous  war  upon  her  com- 
merce. This  was  the  secret  of  England's  pertinacity.  All  the 
Other  European  powers  concluded  peace  with  Napoleon  at  some 
time  during  his  reign.  England  alone  did  not  lay  down  her 
aims  a  second  time  until  the  emperor  of  the  French  was  a 
prisoner. 
Wu  MtwNo  247.  War  was  renewed  between  England  and  France  in 
sneiud  1803.    Bonaparte  promptly  occupied  Hanover,  of  which  it  will 

■aoa.  iFapo-  be  remembered  that  the  English  king  was  elector,  and  declared 
tntM  a  coMt  the  coast  blockaded  from  Hanover  to  Otranto.  Holland,  Spain, 
Portugal,  and  the  Ligurian  republic  —  formerly  the  republic  of 
Genoa  —  were,  by  hook  or  by  crook,  induced  to  agree  to  fiir- 
nish  each  their  contingent  of  men  or  money  to  the  French 
army  and  to  exclude  En^tsh  ships  from  their  ports. 

To  cap  the  climax,  England  was  alarmed  by  the  appearance 
of  a  French  army  at  Boulogne,  just  across  the  Channel.  A 
great  number  of  flatboats  were  collected,  and  troops  trained  to 
embark  and  disembark.  Apparently  Napoleon  harbored  the 
firm  purpose  of  invading  the  British  Isles.  Vet  the  transptv- 
tation  of  a  large  body  of  troops  across  the  Engli^  Channel, 
trifling  as  is  the  distance,  would  have  been  very  hazardous, 
and  by  many  it  was  deemed  downright  impossible.  No  one 
knows  whethd  Napoleon  really  expected  to  make  the  triaL 
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It  is  quite  possible  that  his  main  purpose  in  coUectiag  an  axnxj 
at  Boulogne  was  to  have  it  in  readiness  for  the  continental  war 
which  he  saw  immediately  ahead  of  him.  He  succeeded,  at 
any  rate,  in  terrifying  England,  who  prepared  to  defend  herself. 

The  Tsar,  Alexander  I,  had  submitted  a  plan  for  the  recon-   confttonof 
ciliation  of  France  and  England  in  August,  1803.     The  lejec-  A»tii«. 
tion  of  this  and  the  evident  intention  of  Napoleon  to  include   bwmm.' 
the  eastern  coast  of  the  Adriatic  in  his  sphere  of  influence,  led 
Russia  to  join  a  new  coalition  which,  by  July,  r8o5,  included 
Austria,  Sweden,  and,  of  course,  England.     Austria  was  espe- 
cially affected  by  the  increase  of  Napoleon's  power  in  Italy, 
He  had  been  crowned  king  of  Italy  in  May,  1805,  bad  created  Hapoioan 
a  Kttle  duchy  in  northern  Italy  for  his  sister,  and  had  annexed  luiy. 
the  Liguiian  republic  to  France.    There  were  rumors,  too, 
that  he  was  planning   to  seize  the  Venetian  territories  of 
Austria. 

War  was  declared  against  Austria,  August  33,  and  four  days  Tb«wu 
later  the  army  at  Boulogne  was  ordered  eastward.  One  of 
the  Austrian  commanders  exhibited  the  most  startling  inca- 
p»;ity  in  allowing  himself  to  be  shut  up  in  Ulm,  where  he  was 
forced  to  capitulate  with  all  his  troops  (October  26).  Napoleon 
then  marched  down  the  Danube  with  little  opposition,  and 
before  the  middle  of  November  Vienna  was  in  the  possession  ooeupatian  of 
of  French  troops.     Napoleon  thereupon  led  his  forces  north  to  Battle  of 

AnateiUtx, 

meet  the  allied  armies  of  Austria  and  Russia ;  these  he  defeated  iwcem- 
on  December  2,  in  the    terrible  winter  battle  of  Austerlitz. 
Russia  then  withdrew  for  a  time  and  signed  an  armistice; 
and  Austria  was  obliged  to  submit  to  a  humiliating  peace,  the 
Treaty  of  Pressburg. 

By  this  treaty  Aostria  rec<^ized  all  Napoleon's  changes  in  «•  TiMtj 
Italy,  and  ceded  to  his  kingdom  of  Italy  that  portion  of  the 
Venetian  territory  that  she  had  received  at  Campo-Formio. 
Moreover,  she  ceded  Tyrol  to  Bavaria,  which  was  friendly  to 
Napdeon,  and  other  of  her  possessiona  to  Wiirtembeig  and 
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Baden,  also  Mends  of  the  French  emperor.  She  fbither  agreed 
to  ratify  the  assumptioa,  on  the  part  of  the  nileis  of  Bavaria 
and  Wiirtemberg,  of  the  titles  of  King.  Napoleon  was  now  in 
a  posidon  still  further  -  to  reorganize  western  Europe,  with  a 
view  to  establishing  a  great  international  federation  of  which 
he  should  be  the  head.' 

248.  Napoleonhadno  deaire  to  unifyGermany;  hemerely 
^^Rraua  wished  to  mninmip  a  certain  nomber  of  independent  states, 
^Sr^'  01  groups  of  states,  which  he  could  conveniently  control.  He 
had  provided,  in  the  Treaty  of  Pressbuig,  that  the  newly  created 
sovereigns  should  enjoy  the  "  plenitude  of  sovereignty  "  and  all 
the  lights  derived  therefrom,  precisely  as  did  the  rulers  of 
Austria  and  Frusta. 

Hiis,  by  explicitly  declaring  several  of  the  most  important 
of  the  German  states  altogether  independent  of  the  emperor, 
rendered  the  further  existence  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empire 
impossible.  The  emperor,  Francis  II,  accordingly  abdicated, 
August  6, 1806.  Thus  the  most  imposing  and  enduring  poUtical 
office  known  to  history  was  formally  abolished. 

Francis  II  did  not,  however,  lose  his  title  of  Emperor, 
^oidy  after  the  First  Consul  had  received  that  tide,  Francis 
adopted  the  formula  "  Emperor  of  Austria,"  to  designate  him 
as  the  ruler  of  all  the  possessions  of  his  house.  Hitherto  he 
had  been  officially  known  as  King  of  Hungary,  Bohemia,  Dal- 
mada,  Croatia,  Galicia,  and  Laodomeria,  Duke  of  Lorraine, 
Venice,  Salzburg,  etc.,  Grand  Duke  of  Transylvania,  Margrave 
of  Moravia,  etc. 

Meanwhile  Napoleon  had  o^;anized  a  union  of  the  southern 
German  states,  called  the  Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  and  had 
assumed  its  headship  as  "  Protector."  This  he  had  done,  he 
assured  Europe,  "  in  the  dearest  interests  of  his  people  and  of 
bis  neighbors,"  adding  the  pious  hope  that  the  French  armies 
bad  crossed  the  Rhine  for  the  last  time,  and  that  the  pec^ 
1  VMrnmet,  Kom,  Mt—ltiHtuaij  and  tf^tltmit  Sra,  pp.  M^i4> 
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of  Germany  would  witness  no  longer,  "  except  in  the  annals 
of  the  past,  the  horrible  pictures  of  disorder,  devastation,  and 
slaughter  that  war  invariably  brings  with  it."  * 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Austerlitz,  Napoleon  pro- 
claimed that  the  king  of  Naples,  who  had  allied  himself  with 
the  English,  had  ceased  to  leign,  and  French  generals  were 
ordered  to  occupy  Naples.  In  March,  1806,  he  made  his 
brother  Joseph  king  of  Naples  and  Sicily,  his  brother  Louis 
king  of  Holland,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Murat,  duke  of 
Cleves  and  Berg.  These  states  and  those  of  his  German  allies 
constituted  what  he  called  "  the  real  French  Empire." 

349.  One  of  the  most  important  of  the  continental  states,  it  praana 
will  have  been  noticed,  had  taken  no  part  as  yet  in  the  opposi-  war  wltk 
tion  to  the  extension  of  Napoleon's  power.  Prussia,  the  first 
power  to  conclude  peace  with  the  new  French  republic  in  1 795, 
had  since  that  time  maintained  a  strict  neutrality.  Had  it 
yielded  to  Tsai  Alexander's  persuasions  and  joined  the  coalition 
in  1805,  it  might  have  turned  the  tide  at  Austerlitz,  or  at  any 
rate  have  encouraged  further  resistance  to  the  conqueror.  The 
hesitation  of  Frederick  William  III  cost  him  dear,  for  Napoleon 
now  forced  him  into  war  at  a  time  when  he  could  look  for  no 
efficient  assistance  from  Russia  or  the  other  powers.  The 
immediate  cause  of  the  declaration  of  war  was  the  disposal  of 
Hanover.  This  electorate  Frederick  William  had  consented 
to  hold  provisionally,  pending  its  possible  transfer  to  him 
should  the  English  king  give  his  assent.  Prussia  was  anxious 
to  get  possession  of  Hanover  because  it  lay  just  between  her 
older  possessions  and  the  territory  which  she  had  gained  in  the 
redistribution  of  1803.' 

Napoleon,  as  usual,  did  not  fail  either  to  see  or  to  use  his  Hapaleon'i 

,,.  .  .  ^  •  OOBdUCt 

advantage.      His  action  against  Prussia  was  most  energetic,  tnwird 
After  setting  her  at  enmity  with  England  and  promising  that 
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she  should  have  Hanover,  he  unblushingly  oiTered  to  restore 
the  electorate  to  George  III,  His  conduct  now  began  to  arouse 
the  national  spirit  in  Prassia,  and  the  reluctant  Frederick 
William  was  forced  by  the  party  in  favor  of  war,  which  in- 
cluded his  beautiful  queen,  Louise,  and  the  statesman  Stein, 
to  break  with  Napoleon. 

Her  army  was,  however,  as  has  been  well  said, "  only  that  of 
Frederick  the  Great  grown  twenty  years  older " ;  one  of  Fred- 
erick's generals,  the  aged  duke  of.  Brunswick,  who  had  issued 
the  famous  manifesto  in  1792,*  was  its  leader.  A  single  defeat, 
near  Jena  (October  14,  1806),  put  Prussia  completely  in  the 
hands  of  her  enemy.  This  one  disaster  produced  complete 
demoralization  throughout  the  country.  Fortresses  were  sur- 
rendered without  resistance,  and  the  king  fled  to  the  uttermost 
parts  of  his  realm  on  the  Russia'n  boundary. 

Napoleon  now  led  his  army  into  Poland,  where  hespent  the 
winter  in  operations  against  Russia  and  her  feeble  Prussiaii 
ally.  He  closed  an  arduous  campaign  by  a  signal  victory  at 
Friedland  (June  14,  1807),  which  was  followed  by  the  treaties 
of  Tilsit  with  Russia  and  Prussia  O^ly  7  and  9).  Napoleon  had 
DO  mercy  on  Prussia.  Frederick  William  IH  lost  all  his  posses- 
sions to  the  west  of  the  Elbe  and  all  that  Prussia  had  gained 
in  the  second  and  third  partitions  of  Pobnd.  llie  Polish  terri- 
tory Napoleon  made  into  a  new  subject  kingdom  called  the 
grand  duchy  of  Warsaw,  and  chose  his  friend,  the  kii^  of  Sax- 
ony, as  its  ruler.  Out  of  the  western  lands  of  Prussia,  which 
he  later  united  with  Hanover,  he  created  the  kingdom  of  West- 
phalia for  his  brother  Jerome.  Russia,  on  the  other  hand,  was 
treated  with  marked  consideration.  The  Tsar  finally  con- 
sented to  recognize  all  the  sweeping  territorial  changes  that 
Napoleon  had  made,  and  secretly  agreed  to  enforce  the 
blockade  against  England  should  that  country  refuse  to  make 
peace. 

1  See  sboie,  p.  {81. 
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250.  Napoleon's  most  persevering  enemy  still  remained  »h»coB- 
imconquered  and  inaccessible.  Just  as  Napoleon  was  under-  blMk«da. 
taking  his  successful  ca.mpaign  against  Austria  in  1805,  Nelson 
had  annihilated  the  French  fleet  for  the  second  time  in  the 
renowned  naval  engagement  of  Tia&lgar,  off  the  coast  of  Spain. 
It  seemed  more  than  ever  necessary,  therefore,  to  ruin  England 
commercially  and  industrially,  since  there  was  obviously  no 
likelihood  of  subduing  it  by  arms. 

In  May,  1806,  England  had  declared  the  coast  from  the-  ThaBeiUB 
Elbe  to  Brest  to  be  blockaded.    Napoleon  replied  to  this  with  5>im>immi-( 
the  Berlin  Decree  (November  3 1,  t$o6),  in  which  he  proclaimed  b£ekIdB. 
it  a  monstrous  abuse  of  the  right  for  England  to  declare  great 
stretches  of  coast  in  a  state  of  blockade  which  her  whole  fleet 
would  be  unable  to  enforce.     He  retaliated  with  a  "paper"" 
blockade  of  the  British  Isles,  which  forbade  all  commerce  with 
them.     Letters  or  packages  directed  to  England  or  to  an  Eng- 
lishman or  written  in  the  English  language  were  not  to  be 
permitted  to  pass  through  the  mails  in  the  countries  he  con- 
trolled.   Every  English  subject  in  countries  occupied  by  French 
troops  or  in  the  territory  of  Napoleon's  allies  was  to  be  regarded 
as  a  prisoner  of  war  and  his  property  as  a.  lawful  prize.     All 
trade  in  English  goods  was  forbidden. 

A  year  later  England  established  a  similar  paper  blockade  Biuttioni 
of  the  ports  of  the  French  empire  and  its  allies,  but  permitted   Uockidea  on 
the  ships  of  neutral  powers  to  proceed,  provided  that  they  oi  the  unitsd 
touched  at  an  English  port,  secured  a  license  from  the  English 
government,    and    paid  a  heavy  export    duty.      Napoleon 
promptly  declared  all  ships  that  submitted  to  these  humiliating 
regulations  to  be  lawful  prizes  of  French  privateers.    The  ships 
of  the  United  States  were  at  this  time  the  most  numerous  and 
important  of  the  neutral  carriers.    The  disastrous  results  of 
these  restrictions  led  to  the  various  embargo  acts  (the  first  of 
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which  was  passed  by  Congress  in  Dccembei,  1807),  and  old- 
mately  to  the  destruction  of  the  flourishing  carrying  trade  of 
the  United  States. 

Napoleon  tried  to  render  Europe  permanently  independent 
of  the  colonial  productions  brought  from  English  colonies  and 
by  English  ships.  He  encouraged  the  substitution  of  chicory 
for  coffee,  the  cultivation  of  the  sugar  beet,  and  Uie  discovery 
of  new  dyes  to  replace  those  coming  from  the  tropics.  But  the 
distress  caused  by  the  disturbance  in  trade  produced  great  dis- 
content, especially  in  kussia ;  it  rendered  the  domination  of 
Napoleon  more  and  more  distasteful,  and  finally  contributed  to 
his  down&ll.^ 
w»poi^'«  asi.  France  owed  much  to  Napoleon,  for  he  had  restored 
^^iiKs.  order  and  guaranteed  many  of  the  beneficent  achievements  of 

the  Revolution  of  1789.  His  boundless  ambition  was,  it  is 
true,  sapping  her  strength  by  forcing  younger  and  younger  men 
into  his  armies  in  order  to  build  up  the  vast  international  fed- 
eration of  which  he  dreamed.  But  his  victories  and  the  com- 
mandmg  position  to  which  be  had  raised  France  coold  not 
but  fill  the  nation  with  pride. 
Pntua  He  sought  to  gain-  popular  approval  by  great  public  improve- 

ments. He  built  marvelous  roads  across  the  Alps  and  along 
the  Rhine,  which  still  fill  the  traveler  with  admiration.  He 
beautified  Paris  by  opeoing-up  wide  streets  fti>d  quays,  and 
building  magnificent  bridges  and  triumphal  arches  that  kept 
fresh  in  the  people's  mind  the  recollection  of  his  victories.  By 
these  means  he  gradually  converted  a  mediaeval  town  into  the 
most  beautiful  of  modem  capitals. 
RMnuint-  The  whole  educational  system  was  reorganized  and  made 
eatioB.  as  highly  centralized  and  as  subservient  to  the  aims  of  the 

emperor  as  any  department  of  government.    Napoleon  argued 

1  RefefCnce,  Rose,  Lifi  ef  NaftlioH,  Vol.  It,  pp.  vjlj-toj.  For  u>n.ui. 
wlatlng  to  the  blockade  and  "  the  CmtlDMital  ^iten^"  m  TVotNubAvMi 
g^tinli.  Vol.  U,  No.  >. 
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diat  one  of  the  chief  aims  of  education  should  be  the  fonnatioQ 

of  loyal  subjects  who  would  be  ^thfiil  to  the  emperor  and  his 

successors.    An  imperial  catechism  was  prepaxed,  which  not 

only  inculcated  loyalty  to  Napoleon,  but  actually  threattned 

with  eternal  perdition  those  who  should  &iil  in  their  obligatiotis 

to  him,  including  military  service.^ 

Napoleon  created  a  new  nobility,  and  he  endeavored  to  assure  The  new 

naUUty  uil 
the  support  of  distinguished  individuals  by  making  them  mem-  tks  Mciim 

bers  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  which  be  founded.  The"Princes" 

whom  he  nominated  received  an  annual  income  of  two  hundred 

thousand  francs.    The  mioisters  of  state,  senatois,  members  of 

his  Council  of  State,  and  the  archbishops  leceived  the  title  of 

Count  and  a  revenue  of  thirty  thousand  francs,  and  so  on.    The 

army  was  not  forgotten,  for  Napoleon  felt  that  to  be  his  chief 

support     The  incomes  of  his  marshals  were  enoitnous,  and 

brave  actions  among  the  soldiers  were   rewarded  with  the 

decoration  of  the  Legion  of  Honor. 

As  time  went  on  Napoleon's  despotism  grew  more  and  more  Sapoucu't 

oppressive.    No  less  than  thirty-five  hundred  prisoners  of  state  Ib^um. 

were  arrested  at  his  command,  one  because  he  hated  Napoleon, 

another  because  in  bis  letters  be  expressed  sentiments  adverse 

to  the  government,  and  so  on.     No  grievance  iras  too  petty  to 

attract  the  attention  of  the  emperor's  jealous  eye.     He  ordered 

the  title  of  a  History  of  Bonaparte  to  be  changed  to  the 

HUtory  of  the  Camptagm  of  Napoleon  the  Great?    He  forbade 

1  See  Riadings,  Chapter  XXXVIII. 

>  Napoleon  nas  never  content  with  his  achierementa  or  his  gkny.  On  the  day 
of  his  coronation,  December,  1S06,  be  compblDed  to  his  Mniiter  Decits  that 
he  had  been  bom  tcx)  Ute,  tliat  there  was  nothing  great  to  be  done  any  more, 
On  hii  minister's  retbonsttatlng  he  added :  « I  admit  that  my  career  has  been 
brilliant  and  that  I  have  made  a  good  record.  But  what  a  dillerence  is  there  If 
we  compare  ours  with  andent  times.  Take  Alexander  the  Great,  for  example. 
After  announcing  himself  the  son  of  Jupiter,  the  whole  East,  eicepl  his  mother, 
Aristotle,  and  a  few  Athenian  pedants,  believed  this  to  be  true.  But  now, 
should  I  nowadays  declare  myself  the  son  of  the  Eternal  Fattwr,  there  Is  n't  a 
lisbwlfe  who  mjuM  not  hiss  me.  No,  the  natiaiu  are  too  sophisticated,  there  la 
nothing  giMt  any  \aaga  poMlUe." 
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the  pcTformance  of  certain  of  Schiller's  and  Goethe's  plays  in 
German  tovns,  as  tending  to  arouse  the  patriotic  discontent  of 
the  people  with  his  lule. 

253.   Up  to  this  time  Napoleon  had  had  only  the  opposition 

-  of  the  several  European  courts  to  overcome  in  the  extension 
of  his  power.  The  people  of  the  various  sUtes  which  he  had 
conquered  showed  an  extiaordinary  indifierence  toward  the 
political  changes.  It  was  clear,  however,  that  as  soon  as  the 
national  spirit  was  once  awakened,  the  highly  artiiicial  system 
created  by  the  French  emperor  would  colla^>se.  His  first 
serious  reverse  came  from  the  people  and  from  axx  unexpected 
quarter. 

Napoleon  decided,  after  TiMt,  that  the  Spanish  peninsula 
must  be  brought  more  completely  under  his  controL  Portugal 
was  too  friendly  to  the  English,  and  Spain,  owing  to  serious 

-  dissensions  in  the  royal  &mily,  seemed  an  easy  prey.  In  the 
spring  of  1808  Napoleon  induced  both  the  king  and  the  crown 
prince  of  Spain  to  meet  him  at  Bayonne.  Here  he  was  able 
to  persuade  or  force  both  of  them  to  surrender  their  rights  to 
the  throne ;  on  June  6  he  appointed  his  brother  Joseph  king 
of  Spain,  making  Murat  king  of  Naples  in  his  stead. 

Joseph  entered  Madrid  in  July,  armed  with  excellent  inten- 
tions and  a  new  constitution.  The  general  rebellion  in  fiivor 
of  the  crown  prince  which  immediately  broke  out  had  an  ele- 
ment of  religious  enthusiasm  in  it,  for  the  monks  stirred  up  the 
people  against  Napoleon,  on  the  ground  that  he  was  oppress- 
ing the  pope  and  depriving  him  of  his  dominions.  One 
French  army  ^s  captured  at  Baylen,  and  another  capitulated 
to  the  English  forces  which  had  landed  in  Portugal.  Before 
the  end  of  July  Joseph  and  the  French  troops  had  been 
compelled  to  retreat  behind  the  Ebro  River, 

In  November  the  French  emperor  himself  led  a  magnificent 
army  into  Spain,  two  hundred  thousand  strong,  in  the  best 
of  condition  and  commanded  by  his  ablest  marshab.    The 
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^tanid  troops,  peiiiaps  one  hundred  thousand  in  number,  were 
ill  clad  and  inadequatoly  equipped ;  what  was  worse,  they  were 
over-confident  in  view  of  their  late  victory.  They  were,  of 
course,  defeated,  and  Madrid  surrendered  December  4.  Napo- 
leon immediately  abolished  the  Inqoisition,  the  feudal  dues,  the 
internal  customs  lines,  and  two  thirds  of  the  cloisters.  This  is 
Epical  of  the  way  in  which  the  French  Revolution  went  forth 
in  arms  to  spread  its  principles  throughout  western  Europe. 

The  next  month  Napoleon  was  back  in  Paris,  as  he  saw  that 
he  had  another  war  with  Austria  on  his  hands.  He  left  Joseph 
on  his  insecure  throne,  after  assuring  the  Spanish  that  God  had 
given  the  French  emperor  the  power  and  the  will  to  overcome 
all  obstacles.^  He  was  soon  to  discover,  however,  that  these 
very  Spaniards  could  maintain  a  guerilla  warfare  ^;ainst  which 
his  best  troops  and  most  distinguished  generals  were  poweriess. 
His  ultimate  down&ll  was  in  no  small  measure  due  to  the  per- 
dstent  hostility  of  the  Spanish  people. 

In  April,  1809,  Austria  ventured  to  declare  war  once  more  wuwttb 
on  the  "  enemy  of  Europe,"  but  this  time  she  found  no  one  to  iSc«.  tixat 
aid  her.  The  great  battle  of  Wagiam,  near  Vienna  (July  5-6), 
was  not  perhaps  so  unconditional  a  victory  for  the  French  as 
that  of  Austeititz,  but  it  forced  Austria  into  just  as  humiliat- 
ing a  peace  as  that  of  Pressburg.  Austria's  object  had  been 
to  destroy  Napoleon's  system  of  dependencies  and  "to  restore 
to  their  r^htfiil  possessors  all  those  lands  belonging  to  them 
respectively  before  the  Napoleonic  usurpations."  Instead  of 
accomplishing  this  end,  Austria  was  obliged  to  cede  more  terri- 
tory to  Napoleon  and  his  allies,  and  he  went  on  adding  to  his 

1  "  It  depends  upon  ; on  alone,"  be  mid  to  the  Spanish  In  Ids  produnatim 
of  December  7,  *■  -whether  tide  modenle  constitntion  that  I  offer  j'ou  shall  hence- 
forth  be  Ttnu-  h.w.  Should  aH  my  efforts  prove  vain,  and  should  foa  refuse  to 
justify  my  confidence,  then  nothing  lemalne  for  roe  but  to  treat  fan  aa  a  con- 
quered  province  and  find  a  new  throne  for  my  brother.  In  that  case  I  shall  my- 
kV  asaaow  the  ciown  oT  Spain  and  teach  the  illdispoiied  to  respect  that  crown 
br  God  hu  {bm  ma  powv  and  irill  to  orareoma  all  obabck*." 
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dependencies.  After  incoiporating  into  France  the  Ungdom 
of  Etniria  and  the  papal  dominions  (180S-1809),  Napoleon 
a  of  was  encouraged  by  his  victory  over  Austria  to  annex  Holland ' 
and  the  German  districts  to  the  north,  including  the  Hanseadc 
towns.  Consequendy,  in  1810  France  stretched  from  the  con- 
fines of  Naples  to  the  Baltic.  One  might  travel  from  Liibeck 
to  Rome  without  leaving  Napoleon's  realms. 

Napoleon  was  anxious  to  have  an  heir  to  whom  he  could 
transmit  his  vast  dominions.  As  Josephine  bore  him  no 
children,  he  decided  to  divorce  her,  and  after  considering  a 
Russian  princess,  he  married  the  Archduchess  Maria  Louisa, 
the  daughter  of  the  Austrian  emperor  and  a  grandniece  of 
Marie  Antoinette.  In  this  way  the  former  Corsican  adven- 
turer gained  admission  to  one  of  the  oldest  and  proudest  of 
reignii^  families,  the  Hapsbui^  His  new  wife  soon  bore 
him  a  son,  who  was  styled  King  of  Rome, 
a  253.  Among  the  continental  states  Russia  alone  was  entirely 

1  out  of  Napoleon's  control.  There  were  plenty  of  causes  for 
i(  misunderstanding  between  the  ardent  young  Tsar  Alexaitder  I 
and  Napoleon.  Up  to  this  time  the  agreement  of  Tilsit  had 
been  maintained.  Napoleon  was,  however,  secretly  opposing 
Alexander's  plans  for  adding  the  Danubian  provinces  and 
Finland  to  his  possessions.  Then  the  possibility  of  Napoleon's 
reestablishing  Poland  as  a  national  kingdom  which  might 
tbrcateo  Russia's  interests,  was  a  constant  source  of  appre- 
hension to  Alexander.  By  rSrz  Napoleon  beUeved  himself 
to  be  in  a  condition  to  subdue  this  doubtful  friend,  who  might 
at  any  moment  become  a  dangerous  enemy.  Against  the 
advice  of  his  more  far-sighted  counselors,  the  emperor  col- 
lected on  the  Russian  frontier  a  vast  army  of  four  hundred 

1  Reference,  Rose,  Rttelviioitary  and  NaftUtnic  Era,  pp.  igj-ioi.  Louis 
Bonaparte,  the  lather  of  Napoleon  111,  and  the  most  conKientlous  of  the  Bona- 
parte (amiiy,  had  been  so  baiassad  b]P  his  impertal  fantbetthal  he  had  abdicateal 
■I  kinc  ol  Holland. 
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diODsand  men,  composed  to  a  great  extent  of  young  con- 
scripts and  the  contingents  furnished  by  his  allies. 

The  story  of  the  feariiil  Russian  campaign  which  followed  brpoImd'* 
cannot  be  told  here  in  detail.  Napoleon  had  planned  to  take  IdBmA, 
three  years  to  conquer  Russia,  but  he  was  forced  on  by  the 
necessity  of  gaining  at  least  one  signal  victory  before  he  closed 
the  season's  campaign.  The  Russians  simply  retreated  and  - 
led  him  bi  within  a  hostile  and  devastated  country  before  they 
ofEered  battle  at  Borodino  (September  7).  Napoleon  woo 
the  battle,  but  his  army  was  reduced  to  something  over  one 
hundred  thousand  men  when  he  entered  Moscow  a  week 
later.  The  town  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the  Russians  before 
his  arrival ;  he  found  his  position  untenable,  and  had  to  retreat 
as  winter  came  on.  The  cold,  the  want  of  food,  and  the 
harassing  attacks  of  the  people  along  the  route  made  that 
retreat  the  most  signal  military  tragedy  on  record.  Napoleon 
regained  Poland  early  in  December  with  scarcely  twenty  thou- 
sand of  the  four  hundred  tbousalid  with  which  he  had  started 
leas  than  six  months  before.' 

Napoleon  hastened  back  to  Paris,  where  he  freely  misrepre-  iuhMob 
sented  the  true  state  of  ajfairs,  even  declaring  that  the  army  new  Mnji 
was  in  a  good  condition  up  to  the  time  that  he  turned  it  over 
to  Muiat  in  December.  While  the  loss  of  men  in  the  Russian 
campaign  was  enormous,  just  those  few  had  naturally  survived 
who  would  be  most  essential  in  the  formation  of  a  new  army, 
namely,  the  ofiicers.  With  their  help,  Napoleon  soon  bad  a 
force  of  no  less  than  six  hundred  thousand  men  with  which  to 
return  to  the  attack.  This  contained  one  hundred  and  fif^ 
thousand  conscripts  who  should  not  have  been  called  into 
service  until  1S14,  besides  older  men  who  bad  been  hitherto 
exempted. 

254*  By  the  end  of  February,  1813,  the  timid  Frederick 

WUliam  had  been  induced  by  public  sentiment  in  Prussia  to 

1  Rrfeceoca,  Row,  £$Sf  ^NaftUm,  VoL  II,  Chapter  XXXIL 
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break  with  his  oppiessor  and  joia  Russia.  On  March  17,  he 
issued  a  fiunous  address  "To  my  People,"  in  which  he  called 
upon  them  to  assist  him  in  the  recovery  of  Prussian  independ- 
ence. Up  to  the  defeat  of  Jena,  Pnis^  was  fax  moie  back- 
ward  in  its  social  organizadon  than-  FraiKe  had  been  before 
1789.  The  agricultural  classes  were  sei6,  who  were  bound  to 
the  land  and  compelled  to  work  a  certain  part  of  each  week 
for  the  lord  without  remuneration.*  The  population  was  divided 
into  strict  social  castes.  Moreover,  no  noble  could  bay  citizen 
or  peasant  land ;  no  citizen,  noble  or  peasant  land ;  no  peasant, 
noble  01  citizen  land. 

The  disaster  of  Jena  and  the  losses  at  Tilsit  convinced  the 
mtia'u  clearer-sighted  statesmen  of  Prussia,  especially  Stein,  that  Uie 
country's  only  hope  of  recovery  was  a  complete  social  aiKl 
political  revolution,  not  unUke  that  which  had  taken  place  in 
France.  They  saw  that  the  feudal  system  must  be  aboli^ed, 
the  peasants  freed,  and  the  restrictions  which  hedged  about 
the  different  classes  done  away  with,  before  it  wouM  be  pos- 
sible to  arouse  public  spirit  to  a  point  where  a  great  popular 
uprising  might  expel  the  intruder  forever. 

The  first  great  step  toward  this  geneial  reform  was  the 
royal  decree  of  October  9, 1807,*  intended  to  "remove  every 
obstacle  that  has  hitherto  prevented  the  individual  frwa 
attaining  guch  a  degree  of  prosperity  as  he  was  capable  of 
reaching."  Serfdom  was  abolished  and  the  restrictions  on 
landholding  removed,  so  that  any  one,  regardless  of  class,  was 
at  liberty  to  purchase  and  hold  landed  property  of  every  kind. 
Id  some  cases  the  principles  of  the  French  Revolution  had 
been  introduced  by  Napoleon  or  the  rulers  that  he  set  up. 
In  this  case  it  was  the  necessity  of  preparing  the  country  to 
throw  off  his  yoke  and  regain  its  independence  that  led  to  the 
same  result. 
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255.   Napoleon  bad  therefore  to  &ce  now,  not  only  the  >V^*<»_ 
cabinets  of  Europe  and  the  legular  annies  that  they  directed,  the^iiaa 
but  a  people  who  were  being  organized  to  defend  their  country,  prunui, 
His  soldiers  were,  however,  still  triumphant  for  a  time.     He  triuu,  oeto- 
met  with  no  successful  opposition,  and  on  May  14,  1S13,  he 
occupied  Dresden  in  the  territory  of  his  fiiithful  ally,  the  king 
of  Saxouy.    This  he  held  during  the  Bummer,  and  inflicted 
several  defeats  upon  the  allies,  who  had  been  joined  by  Austria 
in  August.     He  gained  his  last  great  victdry,  the  battle  of 
Dresden,  August  26-27.     Finding  that  the  allied  armies  of 
the   Russians,   Prussians,  and  Austrians,  which  had  at  last 
learned  the  necessity  of -cooperating  against  their  powerful 
common  enemy,  were  preparing  to  cut  him  otl  from  France,  Battto  ot 
he  retreated  eariy  in  October  and  was  totally  defeated  in  the  bar  rt-ig, 
tremendous  "  Battle  of  the  Nations,"  as  the  Gennans  love  to 
call  it,  in  the  environs  of  Leipsic  (October  16-19). 

As  the  defeated  emperor  crossed  the  Rhine  with  the  rem-  oomur, 
nants  of  his  army,  the  whole  &bnc  of  hb  political  edifice  in  SMia  tifraw 
Germany  and  Holland  collapsed.     The  members  of  the  Con-   iMDieTOk*. 
federation  of  the  Rhine  joined  the  allies.    Jerome  Bonaparte 
fled  from  his  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  and  the  Dutch  drove 
the  French  officials  from  Holland.     During  the  year  1813 
the  Spanish,  with  the  aid  of  the  English  under  Wellington, 
had  practically  cleared  their  country  of  the  French  intruders. 

In  spite  of  these  disasters.  Napoleon  refused  the  propositions 
of  peace  made  on  condition  that  he  would  content  himself 
henceforth  with  his  dominion  over  France.    The  allies  conse-  1 


quently  marched  into  France,  and  the  almost  superhuman  tKaauiM, 

activity  of  the  hard-pressed  emperor  could  not  prevent  their  1I14. 

occupation  of  Paris  (March  31, 1814).     Napoleon  was  forced  HuoiHa 

to  abdicate,  and  the  allies,  in  seeming  derision,  granted  him  udU 

ftiU  sovereignty  over  the  tiny  island  of  Elba  and  pennitted  him  tbeUbud 
to  retain  his  imperial  title.    In  reaUty  he  was  a  prisoner  on  his 
island  kingdom,  and  the  Bourbons  reigned  again  in  Fiance. 
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■•tiMj  Within  ft  year,  enconraged  by  the  dissensions  of  the  aUies 

ftnd  the  unpopularity  of  the  Bourbons,  he  made  his  escape, 
landed  in  France  (March  i,  1815),  and  was  received  with 
eathusiasm  by  a  poition  of  the  army.  Yet  France  as  a 
whole  was  indifferent,  if  not  hostile,  to  his  attempt  to  reestab- 
lish his  power.  Certainly  no  one  could  place  confidence  in 
his  talk  of  peace  and  liberty.  Moreover,  whatever  disagree- 
ment there  might  be  among  the  allies  on  other  matters,  there 
was  perfect  unanimity  in  their  attitude  toward  "  the  enemy  and 
destroyer  of  the  world's  peace."  They  solemnly  proclaimed 
him  an  outlaw,  and  devoted  him  to  public  vengeance. 

Upon  learning  that  English  troops  under  Wellington  and  a 
Prussian  army  under  Bliicher  had  arrived  in  the  Netherlands, 
Napoleon  decided  to  attack  them  with  such  troops  as  he  could 
collect  In  the  first  engagements  he  defeated  and  drove  back 
the  Prussians.  WelUngton  then  took  his  station  south  of  Brus- 
sels, at  Waterloo.  Napoleon  advanced  agaiiwHi&  (June  18, 
1815)  and  might  have  defeated  the  English  had  they  not  been 
opportunely  reenforced  by  Bliicher's  Prussians,  who  had  recov- 
ered themselves.  As  it  was.  Napoleon  lost  the  most  memorable 
of  modem  batdes.  Yet,  even  if  he  had  not  been  defeated  at 
BAttMiil  Waterloo,  he  could  not  long  have  opposed  the  vast  armies 
Juno,  iSij.  which  were  being  concentrated  to  overthrow  him.  This  time 
SUDtB«lma.  he  was  banished  to  the  remote  island  of  Saint  Helena,  where 
he  could  only  brotod  over  the  past  and  prepare  his  Memoirs, 
in  which  he  carefiilly  strove  to  justify'  his  career  of  ambition.^ 
General  Reading.  —  Of  the  many  livea  of  Napoleon  the  best  and 
most  recent  an  the  following;  Fournieb,Z0  ^  j\'<i/i>/a>«  (a  transla- 
tion  of  thU  work  from  the  original  German,  edited  by  E.  G.  Bonnie,  is 
announced  by  Holt  &  Co.);  Rose,  Lift  of  NapoUon  tie  First  (The  Mac- 
inillan  Company,  2  vols.,  ^4,00).  The  fullest  biographer  of  Napoleon  is 
that  of  Sloane,  Life  of  NapelenH  BomtfarU  (The  Century  Co.,  4  toIs., 
$li).  An  excellent  sketch  of  the  militaiy  histoid  may  be  found  in  RoPKt, 
Jlit  Firit  Napelien  (Houghton,  Miffiin  &  Co.,  (1.00). 

'  Rifcwacei  Rwi,  Rtwolmtmiarji  and  Nafobtnir  Srm,  pp.  33^^61. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIX 
XUBOPE  AFTIS  THE  COBQSZSS  OF  TTEITITA 

356>  There  is  no  more  important  chapter  in  the  political  pnbtamoi 
history  of  Europe  than  the  reconstruction  of  the  map  after  Kn^ira 
Napoleon's  abdication.  The  allies  immediately  reinstated  the  atuii^o- 
Bourbon  dynasty  on  the  throne  of  France  in  the  person  of 
Louis  XVI's  younger  brother,  the  count  of  Provence,  who 
became  Louis  XVIIL'  They  first  restricted  France  to  the 
bonndaries  that  she  had  had  at  the  beginnii^  of  1792,  but 
later  deprived  her  of  Savoy  as  a  punishment  for  yielding  to 
the  domination  of  Napoleon  after  his  return  from  Elbe.  A 
great  congress  of  the  European  powers  was  summoned  to  meet 
at  Vienna,  where  the  allies  proposed  to  settle  all  those  difficult 
problems  that  &ced  them.  They  had  no  idea  of  reestab- 
lishing things  just  as  they  were  before  the  Napoleonic  cata- 
clysm, for  the  simple  reason  that  Austria,  Russia,  and  Prussia 
all  had  schemes  for  their  own  advantage  that  precluded  so 
simple  an  arrangement 

The  Congress  of  Vienna  b^an  its  sessions  November  1,1814.  Prarlnau  ot 
The  allies  quickly  agreed  that  Holland  should  become  an  ofvimuin 
hereditary  kingdom  under  the  house  of  Orange,  which  had  Metheti- 
long  played  so  conspicuous  a  role  in  the  nominal  r^ublic.  luir,  ■ 
In  order  that  Holland  might  be  the  better  able  to  check  any 
new  encroachments  on  the  part  of  France,  the  former  Austrian 
Netherlands  were  given  to  hei.    Switzerland  was  declared 

1  TlHMnof  Lcn^  XVI  liad  batn  Imprisoned  and  maltreated  by  the  taituibU. 
Ba  died  while  stUl  a  boy  In  179},  but  scvErtheleu  talu*  hk  pbca  In  tba  Una  of 
Fmoch  Use*  a*  Looia  XVIL 
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independent,  a>  were  all  the  small  Italian  states  which  had 
existed  prior  to  the  innovations  of  Napoleon,  except  the 
ancient  republics  of  Venice  and  Genoa,  neither  of  which  was 
restored.  G«noa  was  given  to  the  king  of  Sardinia ;  Venetia 
to  Anstria,  as  an  indemnity  for  her  losses  in  the  Netherlands. 
Austria  also  received  back  hei  former  territoiy  of  Mihm,  and 
became,  l^  reason  of  her  control  of  northern  Italy,  a  power- 
fill  fector  in  determining  the  policy  of  the  whole  Italian  penin- 
sula. As  to  Germany,  no  one  desired  to  undo  the  great  work 
of  1803  and  restore  the  old  anarchy.  The  former  members 
of  the  Rhine  Confederation  were  bent  upon  maintaining  the 
"sovereignty"  which  Napoleon  had  secured  for  them;  conse- 
quently the  allies  determined  that  the  several  states  of  Ger- 
many should  be  independent,  but  "  united  in  a  federal  union." 
Itftpntaom        So  &r  all  was  tolerably  harmonious.     Nevertheless,  serious 

41>pOMl  af 

thB  pgiuii       differences  of  opinion  developed  at  the  coniiiess,  which  nearly 
trnltmy  uA    ,  ,  '^  ,,,.,,,  . 

the  tat*  at       brought  on  war  among  the  alhes  themselves,  and  encouraged 

ofsazmr.  Napoleon's  return  from  Elba.  These  concerned  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  Polish  territory  that  Napoleon  had  converted  into 
the  grand  duchy  of  Warsaw.  Prussia  and  Russia  were  agreed 
that  the  best  way  would  be  to  let  the  Tsar  make  a  separate  state 
of  this  territory,  and  unite  it  in  a  personal  union  with  his  Rus- 
sian realms.  Prussia  was  then  to  be  indenonified  for  her  losses 
in  the  East  by  annexing  the  lands  of  the  king  of  Saxony,  who, 
it  was  argued,  merited  this  retribution  for  remaining  &ithful  to 
Napoleon  a^er  the  other  members  of  the  Confederation  of  the 
Rhine  had  repudiated  him. 

Austria  and  England,  on  the  other  hand,  were  bitterly 
o[^x>sed  to  this  arrangement  They  approved  neither  of  dis- 
possessing the  kii^  of  Saxony  nor  of  extending  the  Tsar's  ioAu- 
ence  westward  by  givii^;  him  Poland.  The  great  diplomatist, 
Talleyrand,  who  represented  Louis  XVIII  at  the  coiqjess,now 
saw  bis  chance.  The  allies  had  resolved  to  treat  France  as  0 
black  sheep,  and  permit  the  other  four  great  powers  to  arrangt 
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matters  to  suit  themselves.  But  they  were  now  hopelessly  at 
odds,  aad  Austria  and  England  found  France  a  welcome  ally 
in  their  opposition  to  the  northern  powers.  So  in  this  way 
the  disturber  (rf  the  peace  of  Europe  for  the  last  quarter  of  a 
century  was  received  back  into  the  family  of  nations. 

A  compromise  was  at  last  reached.  The  Tsar  vas  allowed  Tka  cam- 
to  create  a  kingdom  of  Poland  out  of  the  grand  duchy  of 
Warsaw,  but  only  half  of  the  possessions  of  the  king  of  Saxony 
were  ceded  to  Prussia.  As  a  further  indemnity  Frederick 
William  III  was  given  certain  districts  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  which  had  belonged  to  ecclesiastical  and  petty  lay 
princes  before  the  Treaty  of  LunSville,  The  great  importance 
of  this  arrangement  we  shall  see  later  when  we  come  to  trace 
the  development  of  the  later  German  empire. 

If  one  compares  the  map  of  Europe  in  1S15  with  one  of  ckut«>ta 
Europe  in  1914,'  he  will  be  struck  with  the  following  differ-  Bnropc 
ences.     In   1815  there  was  no  German  empire,  and  Prussia  ^ 

was  a  much  smaller  and  less  compact  state.  It  evidently 
^ew  at  the  expense  of  its  neighbors,  as  several  of  the  lesser 
German  states  of  1815  — Hanover,  Nassau,  and  Hesse-Cassel 
—  no  longer  appear  on  the  map,  and  Schleswig-Holstein, 
which  then  belonged  to  Denmark,  had  become  Prussian.  It  will 
be  noted  that  the  German  empire  of  our  time  did  not  include 
any  part  of  the  Austrian  countries,  as  did  the  Confederation 
of  1815,  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  it  did  include  all  of 
Pjussia.  The  kingdom  of  Poland  had  become  an  integral 
part  of  the  Russian  dominions.  Austria,  excluded  from  the 
German  union,  had  entered  into  a  dual  union  with  Hungary,  in 
which  the  two  countries  were  placed  upon  the  same  footing. 

There  was  no  kingdom  of  Italy  in  1815.     By  1914  Austria 

had  lost  all  bold  on  Lombardy  and  Venelia,  and  all  the  litde 

states  reestablished  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  including  the 

Papal  States,  had  disappeared.    A  new  kingdom,  Belgium,  had 

>  Compare  ihe  accompanying  map  with  that  below,  pp.  666-667. 
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been  created  out  of  the  old  Austrian  Netherlands  which  the 
congress  gave  to  the  king  of  Holland,  France,  now  a  repub- 
lic again,  had  recovered  Savoy,  but  had  lost  all  her  possessions 
on  the  Rhine  by  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lorraine  to  the 
German  empire.  lastly,  Turkey  in  Europe  had  nearly  disap- 
peared, and  several  new  states  —  Greece,  Servia,  Roumania,  and 
Bulgaria  —  appeared  in  southeastern  Europe.  It  is  the  purpose 
of  the  following  chapters  to  show  how  the  great  changes  indi- 
cated on  the  map  took  place  and  explain  the  accompanying 
internal  changes  in  so  far  as  they  represent  the  general  trend 
of  modern  development  or  have  an  importance  for  Europe 
at  large. 

357>  Napoleon  had  been  as  thoroughly  despotic  in  his  gov- 
ernment as  any  of  the  monarchs  who  regained  their  thrones 
after  his  downfall,  but  he  was  a  son  of  the  Revolution  and  had 
no  sympathy  with  the  ancient  abuses  that  it  had  done  away 
with.  In  spite  of  his  despotism  the  people  of  the  countries 
that  had  come  under  his  influence  had  learned  the  great  les- 
sons of  the  French  Revolution,  Nevertheless,  the  restored- 
monarchs  in  many  of  the  smaller  European  states  proceeded 
to  reestablish  the  ancient  feudal  abuses  and  to  treat  their  sub- 
jects as  if  there  had  been  no  French  Revolution  and  no  such 
man  as  Napoleon,  In  Spain,  for  example,  the  Inquisition  and 
the  monasteries  were  restored  and  the  clergy  exempted  anew 
from  taxation.  In  Hesse-Cassel,  which  had  formed  a  part 
of  the  kingdom  of  Westphalia,  all  the  reforms  introduced  by 
Napoleon  and  his  brother  were  abolished.  TTie  privileges  of 
the  nobility,  and  also  the  feudal  burdens  of  the  peasantry, 
w^  restored.  The  soldiers  were  even  requited  to  assume 
the  discarded  pigtails  and  powdered  wigs  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  In  Sardinia  and  Naples  the  returning  monarchs 
pursued  the  same  policy  of  reaction.  The  reaction  was  not 
so  sudden  and  obvious  in  the  greater  European  states, — 
France,  Prussia,  Austria,  and  Russia. 
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158.  The  French  had  aroused  themselves  in  1793-1794  Ttoiw 
to  repel  the  foreign  powers,  Austria  and  Prussia,  who  threat-  gUJ*" 
ened  to  intervene  in  the  domestic  concerns  of  the  country, 
and  to  reestablish  the  old  rfgime.    Twenty  years  later,  in 
1814,  when  the  allies  entered  Paris,  there  was  no  danger 
either  of  a  popular  uprising,  or  of  the  reestablishment  of  the 
cM'  abuses.    It  is  true  that  the  Bourbon  line  of  kings  was 
restored ;  but  Fiance  had  always  been  monarchical  at  heait. 
It  was  only  the   ill-advised  conduct  of  Louis  XVI  in  the 
peculiar  circumstances  of  1791-1792   that  had  led  to  his 
deposition  and  the  establishmem  of  a  republic,  which  Napo- 
leon had  easily  converted  into  a  monarchy.     The  new  king,  PoUqr 
Louis  XVIII,    left    the   wonderful   administrative    system   of  iai4-ii 
Napoleon    intact  and  made  no  effort  to  destroy  the  great 
achievements  of  the  Revolution.     He  granted  the  nation  a 
constitution  called  the  <■  Charter,"  which  is  a  most  interesting 
document  from  two  standpoints. 

In  the  first  place,  the  provisions  of  the  Charter  of  18 14  TbaCk 
furnish  us  with  a  statement  of  the  permanent  results  of  the 
Revolution.  The  concessions  that  Louis  XVIII  found  it 
expedient  to  make,  "  in  view  of  the  expectations  of  enlight- 
ened Europe,"  help  us  to  measure  the  distance  that  separates 
his  time  from  that  of  his  elder  brother.  In  the  second  place,  - 
no  other  consritution  has  yet  lasted  the  French  so  long  as  did 
tiie  Charter.^  Although  somewhat  modified  in  1830,  it  was 
maintained  down  to  1S48. 

All  Frenchmen  are  declared  by  the  Charter  to  be  equal 
before  the  law,  and  equally  eligible  to  civil  and  military  por- 
tions. Personal  and  religious  liberty  is  insured,  and  all  citi- 
zens, without  distinction  of  rank,  are  required  to  contribute 
to  the  taxes  in  proportion  to  their  means.  In  short,  almost  all 
the  great  reforms  proclaimed  by  the  first  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  are  guaranteed.  The  laws  are  to  be  made  by 
iTUidoconMiitmaytafiMuiilln  TmutaOamt  ami  S^fiinti,  Vol  I,  Mo.  3. 
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the  king  in  cooperation  with  a.  House  of  Peeis  and  a  popular 
body,  the  CliambeT  of  Deputies ;  the  lattei  may  impeach  the 
king's  mtnisters. 
FouevoftiH  In  spite  of  these  enlightened  provisions  attempts  were 
Futyiii  made  by  the  old  emigrant  nobles  —  still  led  by  their  original 
leader,  the  king's  brother,  the  count  of  Artois  —  and  by  the 
clergy,  to  fiirther  a.  reaction  in  France.  This  party  induced 
the  French  parhment  to  pass  certain  oppressive  measures,  and, 
as  we  shall  see,  persuaded  Louis  XVIII  to  cooperate  with 
the  other  reactionary  rulers  in  interfering  to  quell  the  levo- 
hidonary  movements  in  Italy  and  Spain, 


Ixdi  XIV  (d.  1715} 

Loidi  XV  (d.  1774), 
peatgRUidioii  of  Loiiii  XTV 

Looli  dK  Dauphin  <d.  1765) 


Louis  XVI 
(d.  1793) 

lsXVIl(d.i! 


CharieaX 

(daposed  1830), 
CouDt  of  A  noli 


Louis  Philippe  I, 
great-greal-grandsHi  of 
Philip  (deposed  1S48) 


CkartMZ  In  1834  Louis  XVIII  died  and  was  succeeded  by  the  count 

1(30  ud  of  Artois,  who  took  the  title  of  Charles  X.  Under  hisrule  the 
^  LmUf  reactionary  policy  of  the  government  naturally  became  more 
pronounced.  A  bill  was  passed  indemnifying  the  nobiliQ'  for 
the  property  they  had  lost  during  the  Revolution.  Other  less 
just  measures  led  to  the  dethronement  of  the  unpopular  king 
in  1830,  by  a  revolution.  Louis  Philippe,  the  descendant  of 
Heniy  IV  through  the  younger,  or  Orleans,  branch  of  the 
Bourbon  family,  was  put  upon  the  throne.' 

1  RelawM,  Andnwi,  Mfdtm  Bureft,  VoL  I,  Chapter  IV. 
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350.  The  chief  effects  of  the  Napoleonic  occapation  of  TiuwokM 

,  ,  .  ^  ^,  ,  ,.,       .  ,     (BiUlUof 

Germany  were  thiee  in  numbei.     Fust,  the  consohdation  of  KaMiaon't 

teiritoiy  that  followed  the  cession  of  the  left  bank  of  the  Osimuy. 

Rhine  to  France  had,  as  has  been  explained,  done  away  with 

the  anomalous  ecclesiastical  states,  the  territories  of  knights, 

and  most  of  the  free  towns.     Only  thiity-eight  GenUan  states,  iHuppeu- 


the  defiinct  Holy  Roman  Empire. 

Second,  the  external  and  internal  conditions  of  Prussia  ion 
had  been  so  changed  as  to  open  the  way  for  it  to  replace  of  pi 
Austria  as  the  controlling  power  in  Germany.  A  great  part 
of  the  Slavic  possessions  gained  in  the  last  two  partitions 
of  Poland  had  been  lost,  but  as  an  indenuiity  Prussia  had 
received  half  of  the  kingdom  of  Saxony,  in  the  very  center  of 
Germany,  and  also  the  Rhine  provinces,  where  the  people  were 
thoroughly  imbued  with  the  revolutionary  doctrines  that  had 
prevailed  in  France.  Prussia  now  embraced  all  the  various 
types  of  people  included  in  the  German  nation  and  was 
comparatively  free  from  the  presence  of  non-German  races. 
In  this  respect  it  offered  a  marked  contrast  to  the  hetero- 
geneous and  mongrel  population  of  its  great  rival  Austria. 

The  internal  changes  were  no  less  remarkable.  The  reforms 
carried  out  after  Jena  by  the  distinguished  minister  Stein  and 
his  successor,  Hardenberg,  had  done  for  Prussia  somewhat  the 
same  that  the  first  National  Assembly  had  done  for  France. 
The  abolition  of  the  feudal  social  castes,  and  the  liberation  of 
the  ser&  made  the  economic  development  of  the  country  pos- 
sible. The  reorganization  of  the  whole  military  system  pre- 
pared the  way  for  Prussia's  great  victories  In  1866  and  1870, 
which  led  to  the  formation  of  a  new  German  empire  under 
her  headship. 

Third,  the  agitations  of  the  Napoleonic  period  had  aroused 
the  national  spirit.    The  appeal  to  the  people  to  aid  in  the 
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a>d  for     freeing  of  their  countiy  from  foreign  oppression,  and  the  idea 
>i  COT-      of  their  participation  in  a.  government  based  upon  a  written 
constitution,  had  produced  widespread  discontent  with  the  old 
absolute  monarchy. 
Otimia         When  the  form  of  union  for  the  German  states  came  np 
of  i«u.     for  discussion  at  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  two  different  plans 
were  advocated.    Prussia's  representatives  submitted  a  scheme 
.    for  a  firm  union  like  that  of  the  United  States,  in  which  the 
central  government  should  control  the  individual  states  in  all 
mattei?  of  general  interest.    This  idea  was  successfully  opposed 
t^  Austria,  supported  by  the  other  German  rulers.     Austria 
realized  that  her  possessions,  as  a  whole,  could  never  be 
included  in  any  real  German  union,  for  even  in  the  western 
portion  of  her  territory  there  were  many  Slavs,  while  in  Hun- 
gary and   the  southern  provinces  there  were  practically  iw 
Germans  at  all.    On  the  other  hand,  she  felt  that  she  might 
be  the  leader  in  a  very  loose  union  in  which  all  the  members 
should  be  left  practically  independent.    Her  ideal  of  an  inter- 
national union  of  sovereign  princes  under  her  own  headship 
was  almost  completely  realized  in  the  constitution  adopted, 
mctorot        The  confederation  was  not  a  union  of  the  various  countries 
titsUoa.    involved,  but  of  "The  Sovereign  Princes  and  Free  Towns  of 
Germany,"  including  the  emperor  of  Austria  and  the  Idng 
of  Prussia  for  such  of  their  possessions  as  were  formerly 
included  in  the  German  empire ;  the  king  of  Denmark  for 
Holstetn;   and  the  king  of  the  Netherlands  for  the  grand 
duchy  of  Luxembourg.    The  union  thus  included  two  sover- 
eigns who  were  out-and-out  foreigners,  and  did  not  include 
all  the  possessions  of  its  two  most  important  members.' 

The  diet  which  met  at  Frankfort  was  composed  (as  was  per- 
fectly logical),  not  of  representatives,  of  die  people,  but  of 

>  ObBBTTO  Uk  boundar;  of  the  Geman  Coafedentlai  u  iiuficatad  on  ths 
nup,  pp.  616-617,  aiKsn.  Important  portions  of  tbe  Geman  coutltDtloa  of  1I15 
ue  fl*m  tn  TramltO^m  and  Rtfrinti,  VoL  I,  Na  3. 
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plenipotentiaries  of  the  rulera  who  were  members  of  tfae 
confederation.  The  members  reserved  to  themselves  the 
right  of  foiming  alliances  of  all  kinds,  but  pledged  them- 
selves to  make  no  agreement  prejudicial  to  the  safety  of 
the  union  or  of  any  of  its  members,  or  to  make  war  upon 
any  membei  of  the  confederation  on  any  pretense  whatso- 
ever. The  constitution  could  not  be  amended  without  the 
approval  of  a/l  the  governments  concerned.  In  spite  of  its 
obvious  weaknesses,  the  confederation  of  1815  lasted  for 
a  half  a  century,  until  Prussia  finally  expelled  Austria  from 
the  union  by  arms,  and  began  the  formation  of  the  present 
Gennan  federation. 

360.  The  liberal  and  progressive  party  in  Germany  1 
sadly  disappointed  by  the  feilure  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna  to  of 
weld  Germany  into  a,  really  national  state.  They  were  troubled, 
too,  by  the  delay  of  the  king  of  Prussia  in  granting  the  con- 
stitution that  he  had  promised  to  his  subjects.  Other  indica- 
tions were  not  wanting  that  the  German  princes  might  not  yet 
be  ready  to  give  up  their  former  despotic  power  and  adopt  the 
principles  of  the  French  Revolution  advocated  by  the  liberals. 
A  "  League  of  Virtue  "  had  been  formed  after  the  disastrous 
battle  of  Jena  to  arouse  and  keep  alive  the  zeal  of  the  nation 
for  expelling  the  invader.  This  began  to  be  reenforced,  about 
1815,  by  student  associations  organized  by  those  who  had 
returned  to  their  studies  from  the  war  of  independence.  The 
students  anathematized  the  reactionary  party  in  their  meetings, 
and  drank  to  the  freedom  of  Germany.  October  t8,  1817, 
they  held  a  celebration  in  the  Wartburg  to  commemorate  both 
Luther's  revolt  and  the  armiversary  of  the  battle  of  Leipsic 
Speeches  were  made  in  honor  of  the  brave  who  had  fallen  in 
the  war  of  independence,  and  of  the  grand  duke  of  Weimar, 
who  was  the  first  of  the  North  German  princes  to  give  bis 
people  a  constitution.  The  day  closed  with  the  burning  of 
certain  reactionary  pamphlets. 
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This  innocent  burst  of  enthusiasm  excited  great  apprehen- 
rion  in  the  minds  of  the  conservative  statesmen  of  Europe, 
the  leader  among  whom  was  the  Austrian  minister,  Mettemich. 
The  murder  by  a  fanatical  student  of  a  journalist,  who  was  sup- 
posed to  have  influenced  the  Tsar  to  desert  his  fonner  liberal 
policy,  cast  discredit  upon  the  Ubcral  party.     It  also  gave  Met- 
temich an  opportunity  to  emphasize  the  terrible  results  which 
he  anticipated  would  come  from  the  students'  associadoDS, 
liberal  governments,  and  the  freedom  of  the  press. 
1       The  extreme  phase  in  the  progress  of  reaction  in  Germany 
was  reached  when,  with  this  murder  as  an  excuse,  Mettemich 
called  together  the  representatives  of  the  larger  states  of  the 
confederation  at  Carlsbad  in 
August,  1819.   Here  a  series 
of  resolutions  were  drawn  up 
with  the  aim  of  checking  the 
free  expression  of  opinions 
hostile  to   existing   institu- 
tions, and  of  discovering  and 
bringing  to  justice  the  revo- 
lutionists who  were  supposed 
to  exist  in  dangerous  num- 
bers.    These  "Carlsbad 
Resolutions"  were  laid 
before  the  diet  by  Austria 
and    adopted,    though   not 
Without  protest. 
They  provided  that  there  should  be  a  special  official  in  each 
university  to  watch  the  professors.     Should  any  of  them  be 
found  "abusing  their  legitimate  influence  over  the  youthful 
mind  and  propagating  harmful  doctrines  hostile  to  the  public 
order  ot  subversive  of  the  existing  governmental  institutions," 
the  offenders  were  to  lose  their  positions.    The  general  stu- 
dents' union,  which  was  suspected  of  being  too  revolutionaiy, 
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was  to  be  suppressed.  Moreover,  ao  newspaper,  magazine,  or 
pamphlet  was  to  go  to  press  without  the  previous  approval 
of  government  officials,  who  were  to  detennine  whether  it 
contained  anything  tending  to  foster  discontent  with  the 
government  Lastly,  a  special  commission  waa  appointed  to 
investigate  the  revolutionary  conspiracies  which  Mettemich 
and  his  sympathizers  supposed  to  exist  throughout  Germany.' 

The  attack  upon  the  Aeedom  of  the  press,  and  especially 
the  interference  with  the  liberty'  of  teaching  in  the  great  insti- 
tutions of  learning,  which  were  already  becoming  the  home  of 
the  highest  scholarship  in  the  world,  scandalized  all  the  pio- 
giessive  spirits  in  Germany,  Yet  no  successfuL^irotest  was 
raised,  and  Germany  as  a  whole,  acquiesced  for  a  generation 
in  Mettemich's  system  of  discouraging  reform  of  all  kinds. 

Nevertheless,  important  progress  was  made  in  southern  Tbaioatha 
Germany.    As  early  as  1818  the  kii^  of  Bavaria  granted  his  itatMn- 
people  a  constitution  in  which   he  stated  their  rights  and  1 
admitted  them  to  a  share  in  the  government  by  establishing 
a  parliament.     His  example  was  followed  within  two  years 
by  the  rulers  of  Baden,  Wiirtcmberg,  and  Hesse.     Another  ] 
change  ibi  the  better  was  the  gradual  formation  of  a  customs  uIdb — 
union,  which  permitted  goods  to  be  sent  freely  from  one  withPnuia 
German  state  to  another  without  the  payment  of  duties  at 
each  boundary  line.    This  yielded  some  of  the  advantages 
of  a  political  union.    This  economic  union,  of  which  Prussia 
was  the  head,  and  from  which  Austria  was  excluded,  was  a 
harbinger  of  the  future  German  empire.* 

361.   Mettemich  had  met  with  signal  success  in  his  eflbrts  wattaniah 
to  keep  Germany  at  a  standstill    When,  in  1820,  the  kings  Ib&iuut 


of  Spain  and  Naples  were  compelled  by  popular  uprisings  to   in  SMia 
accept  constitutions,  and  so  surrender  their  ancient  right  to  rule 
their  subjects  despotically,  it  was  but  natural  that  Mettemich 
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■houM  urge  tb«  European  powers  to  unite  foi  the  pinpose  of 
suppressing  such  macifesta^ns.    He  urged  that  revolts  of  this 
kind  set  a  dangerous  example  and  threatened  the  tranquillity 
and  security  of  all  the  other  absolute  monarchs. 
tutronir  Italy  was  at  this  time  what  Metteraich  called  only  "a 

f^eipiM-  geographical  expression  " ;  it  had  no  political  unity  whatever. 
Lombardy  and  Venetia,  in  the  northern  part,  were  in  the 
hands  of  Austria,  and  Parma,  Modena,  and  Tuscany  belonged 
to  members  of  the  Austrian  &mily.  In  the  south,  the  con- 
siderable  kingdom  of  the  Two  Sicilies  was  mied  over  by  a 
branch  of  the  .Spanish  Bourbons.  In  the  center,  cutting  the 
peninsula  in  twain,  were  the  Papal  States,  which  extended 
north  to  the  Po.  The  presence  of  Austria,  and  the  apparent 
impossibility  of  inducing  the  pope  to  submit  to  any  govern- 
ment but  his  own,  seemed  to  preclude  all  hope  of  maldng  Italy 
into  a  true  nation.  Yet  iifty  years  later  the  kingdom  of  Italy, 
as  it  now  appears  on  the  map  of  Europe,  came  into  existence 
through  the  final  exclusion  of  Austria  from  the  peninsala  and 
the  extinction  of  the  political  power  of  the  pope. 
Retonn*  Although  Napoleon  had  governed  Italy  despotically  he  had 

iniuiy  introduced  a  great  many  important  reforms.     He  had  estab- 

lUp^ooio      lished  political  equality  and  an  orderly  administration,  and  hod 
******  foTwarded  public  improvements;  the  vestiges  of  the  feudal 

rigime  bad  vanished  at  his  approach.  Moreover,  he  had  held 
out  the  hope  of  a  united  Italy,  from  which  the  fore^  poirers 
who  had  plagued  and  distracted  her  for  centuries  should  be 
banished.  But  his  unscrupulous  use  of  Italy  to  advance  his 
personal  ambitions  disappointed  those  who  at  first  had  placed 
their  hopes  in  him,  and  they  came  to  look  for  his  down&ll  as 
eagerly  as  did  the  nobility  and  the  dispossessed  cleigy,  whose 
hopes  were  centered  in  Austria.  It  became  clear  to  the  more 
thoughtfiil  Italians  that  Italy  must  look  to  herself  and  her 
own  resources  if  she  were  ever  to  become  an  independent 
European  state. 
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The  down&O  of  Napoleon  left  Italy  seemit^ly  in  a  woise  bmcum  im 
state  than  that  in  which  he  had  found  it.  The  hold  of  1 
Austria  was  strengthened  by  her  acquisition  of  Venice.  The 
petty  despot^  of  Fauna,  Modena,  and  Tuscany,  reseated  on 
their  thrones  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  hastened  to  sweep 
away  the  leforms  of  the  Corsican  and  to  reestablish  all  the 
abuses  of  the  old  regime,  now  doubly  conspicuous  and  obnox- 
ious by  reason  of  their  temporary  abolition.  The  lesser  Ital- 
ian princes,  moreover,  showed  themselves  to  be  heartily  in 
sympathy  with  the  hated  Austria.  Popular  discontent  spread 
throt^hout  the  peninsula  and  led  to  the  formation  of  numer- 
ous secret  societies,  which  assumed  strange  names,  practiced 
mysterious  rites,  and  plotted  darkly  in  the  name  of  Italian 
liberty  and  independence.  By  iar  the  most  noted  of  these 
associationswas  thatof  the  Ciif^nim'ii.e.icharcoalbumers.  Its  Theoort*- 
objects  were  individual  liberty,  constitutional  government,  and 
national  independence  and  unity ;  these  it  undertook  to  promote 
by  agitation,  conspiracy,  and,  if  necessary,  by  revolution. 

The  Italian  agitators  had  a  superstitious  respect  for  a  consti-  Ttmrnar 
tution ;  they  appear  to  have  regarded  it  not  so  much  as  a  form  jn  ^tia  taa 
of  government  to  be  carefully  adapted  to  the  needs  of  a  par-  ' 

ticular  country  and  time,  as  a  species  of  talisman  which  would 
insure  liberty  and  prosperity  to  its  happy  possessor.  So  when 
the  Neapolitans  heard  that  the  king  of  Spain  had  been  forced 
by  an  insurrection  to  grant  a  constitution,  they  made  the  first 
attempt  on  the  part  of  the  Italian  people  to  gain  constitutional 
liberty  by  compelling  their  king  to  agree  to  accept  the  Spanish 
constitution  (July,  1830).  However,  at  the  same  time  that  he 
was  invoking  the  vengeance  of  God  upon  his  own  head  should 
he  violate  his  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  constitution,  he  was  cast- 
ing about  for  foreign  assistance  to  suppress  the  revolution  and 
enable  him  to  return  to  his  old  ways. 

263.   He   had  not  long  to  wait.     The  alert  Mettemich 
invited  Russia,  Prussia,  France,  and  England  to  unite  in  order 
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AMtrU  to  check  the  development  of  "  revolt  and  crime."    He  declared 

u  IUI7  that  the  liberal  movements,  if  unrestrained,  would  prove  "  not 

Bort'of &uo-  less  tyrannical  and  fearful"  in  their  results  than  that  against 
which  the  allies  had  combined  in  the  peison  of  Napoleon. 
"Revolution"  appeared  to  him  and  his  conservative  sym- 
pathizers as  heresy  appeared  to  Philip  II,  —  it  was  a  fearfiil 
disease  that  not  only  destroyed  those  whom  it  attacked 
directly,  but  spread  contagion  wherever  it  appeared  and  jus- 
tilicd  prompt  and  sharp  measures  of  quarantine  and  even  vio- 
lent intervention  with  a  view  of  stamping  out  the  devastating 
plague. 

To  the  great  joy  of  the  kir^  of  Naples,  Austria  marched  its 
tioops  into  his  territory  (March,  183 1)  and,  meeting  but  an  ill- 
oiganized  opposition,  freed  him  frx)m  the  limitations  which  his 
subjects  had  for  the  moment  imposed  upon  him.  An  attempt 
on  the  part  of  the  subjects  of  the  king  of  Sardinia  to  win  a 
constitution  was  also  repressed  by  Austrian  troops. 
■  The  weakness  of  the  liberal  movement  in  both  southern 
and  northern  Italy  appeared  to  be  conclusively  demonstrated. 
A  new  attempt  ten  years  later,  in  Piedmont,'  Modena,  and 
the  Papal  States,  to  get  rid  of  the  existing  despotism  was  quite 
as  futile  as  the  revolution  of  iSaO'iSai.  Yet  there  were  two 
hopefiil  signs.  England  protested  asearlyaa  1830  against  Met- 
temich's  theory  of  interfering  in  the  domestic  afTfurs  of  other 
independent  states  in  order  to  prevent  reforms  of  which  he  dis- 
approved, and  France  emphatically  repudiated  the  doctrine 
of  intervention  on  the  accession  of  Louis  Philippe  in  1830. 
A  second  and  iar  more  important  indication  of  progress  was 
the  increasing  conviction  on  the  part  of  the  Italians  that  thek 
country  ought  to  be  a  single  nation  and  not,  as  hitherto,  a 
group  of  small  independent  states  under  foreign  influence, 

I  Ths  Isbnd  of  Sui^nia  had,  in  1710,  been  given  to  the  doln  of  Sa.Toj,  nho 
was  tbo  ruler  of  nedmont.  The  duke  thereupon  usumed  the  title  of  king  of 
Sanlinii,bul  Piedmont, irithTuiinultscapiUl,remaiiii  ' 
iniportwit  fort  of  ttw  Idngdiipi  of  Sardinia. 
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A  great  leadcT  arose  in  the  person  of  the  delicately  oTganized  iiusiai, 
and  highly  endowed  Mazzini.  He  quickly  became  disgusted 
with  the  inefficiency  and  the  silly  mystery  of  the  Carbonari, 
and  founded  a.  new  association,  called  "  Young  Italy,"  This 
aimed  to  bring  about  the  regeneration  of  Italy  through  the 
education  of  the  young  men  in  lofty  republican  pnnciples. 
Mazzini  had  no  confidence  in  princes  and  treaties  and  foreign 
aid.  "  We  ate  of  the  people  and  will  treat  with  the  people. 
They  will  understand  us,"  he  said.  He  was  not  the  man  to 
organize  a  successfiil  revolution,  but  he  inspired  the  young  Ital- 
ians with  an  almost  religious  enthusiasm  for  the  cause  of  Italy's 
liberation.  His  writings,  which  were  widely  read  through- 
out the  peninsula,  created  a  feeling  of  loyalty  to  a  common 
country  among  the  patriots  who  were  scattered  through  the 
different  states  of  Italy.' 

There  was  a  great  diversity  of  opinion  among  the  reformers  as  ptu  of 
to  the  bestway  to  make  Italy  into  a  nation.    Mazzini's  party  saw  niuitrag    ' 
no  hope  except  in  republican  institutions,  biit  others  were  con-  of  tu  pop«. 
lident  that  an  enlightened  pope  could  form  an  Italian  federa- 
tion, of  which  he  should  be  the  head.    And  when  Pius  IX,  Bi^ivfanni 
upon  his  accession  in  1846,  immediately  began  to  consult  the  (dm,  K46- 
interests  and  wishes  of  his  people  by  subjecting  priests  to  tax- 
ation, admitting  laymen  to  his  councils  and  tribunals,  grant- 
ing greater  liberty  of  the  press,  and  even  protesting  agfunst 
Austrian  encroachments,  there  seemed  to  be  some  ground  for 
the  belief  that  the  pope  might  take  the  lead  in  the  regenera- 
tion of  Italy.     But  he  soon  grew  suspicious  of  the  liberals, 
and  the  outcome  fiimished  one  more  proof  of  the  sagacity  of 
Machiavelli,  who  had  pointed  out  over  three  centuries  earlier 
that  the  temporal  possessions  of  the  pope  constituted  the 
chief  obstacle  to  Italian  unity. 

The  future  belonged  neither  to  the  republicans  nor  to  the 

papal  party,  but  to  those  who  looked  for  salvation  in  the 

1  Keference,  Aadtewi,  Mtd4rH  Etttvft,  VoL  I,  pp.  aoj-aia. 
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gradual  reformatioa  of  the  existing  monorcliies,  especially  of 
the  kingdom  of  Sardinia.  Only  in  this  way  was  there  any  pros- 
pect of  ousting  Austria,  and  without  that  no  union,  whether 
federal  or  otherwise,  could  possibly  be  formed. 

From  1S15  to  1848  those  who  beUeved  in  keeping  things 
as  they  were  at  any  cost  were  able,  under  the  leadership  of 
Uetteniicb,  to  oppose  pretty  successfully  those  who  &om  time 
to  time  attempted  to  secure  for  the  people  a.  greater  control 
of  the  government  and  to  satisfy  the  craving  for  national  life. 
This  did  not  mean,  of  course,  that  do  progress  was  made 
during  this  long  period  in  realizing  the  ideals  of  the  liberal 
party  in  the  various  European  states,  or  that  one  man  can 
Uock  the  advance  of  nations  for  a  generation.  The  very  fiict 
tliat  Austria  had,  after  the  Congress  of  Vieona,  assumed  the 
leading  rfile  in  Europe  that  France  had  played  during  the 
period  following  the  Revolution  of  ii%<i,  is  a  sufficient  indica- 
tion that  Mettemich's  aversion  to  change  corresponded  to  a 
general  convictioD'  that  it  was  best,  for  the  time  being,  to  let 
well  enough  alone. 

Two  events,  at  least,  during  the  period  of  Mettemich's  influ- 
ence served  to  encourage  the  liberals  of  Europe.  In  iSai 
the  inhabitants  of  Greece  had  revolted  against  the  oppressive 
government  of  the  Turks.  The  Turkish  government  set  to 
work  to  suppress  the  revolt  by  atrocious  massacres.  It  is 
said  that  twenty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  of 
Chios  were  slaughtered.  The  Greeks,  however,  succeeded  in 
arousing  the  sympathy  of  western  Europe,  and  they  held  out 
unto  England,  Russia,  and  France  intervened  and  forced  the 
Sultan  to  recognize  the  independence  of  Greece  in  i%%^y 

Another  little  kingdom  was  added  to  the  European  states 
by  the  revolt  of  the  former  Austrian  Netherlands  from  the  king 
of  Holland,  to  whom  they  had  been  assigned  by  the  C 
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of  Vienna.  The  southem  Netherlands  were  still  as  diffeient 
from  the  northern  as  they  had  been  in  the  time  of  William  the 
Silent.*  Holland  was  Protestant  and  Gennan,  while  the  south- 
ern pTOvinces,  to  whom  the  union  had  always  been  distasteful, 
were  Catholic  and  akin  to  the  French  in  their  sympathies. 
Encouraged  by  the  reroludon  at  Paris  in  1830,  the  people  of 
Brussels  rose  in  revolt  against  their  Dutch  king,  and  foiced 
his  troops  to  leave  the  city.  Through  the  influence  of  Eng- 
land and  Fiance  the  European  powers  agreed  to  recc^;mze  the 
independence  of  the  Be^ans,  who  established  a  kingdom  and 
introduced  an  excellent  constitution  providing  for  a  limited 
monarchy  modeled  upon  that  of  England. 
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THE  UniFICATIOn  OF  ITALT  AVD  (SUUVT 

ThBnnenU        263.   In  1848  the  gathering  discontent  and  the  demand  for 
"^tM^^  reform  suddenly  showed  their  full  strength  and  extent;  it  seemed 
ftiJJJS""       for  a  time  as  if  all  western  Europe  was  about  to  undergo  as  com- 
"**■  plete  a  revolution  as  France  had  experienced  in  1789.    With 

one  accord,  and  as  if  obeying  a  preconcerted  signal,  the  liberal 
parties  in  France,  Italy,  Germany,  and  Austria,  during  the 
early  months  of  1 848,  overthrew  or  gained  control  of  the  gov- 
ernment, and  proceeded  to  carry  out  their  programme  of  reform 
in  the  same  thoroughgoing  way  in  which  the  National  Assembly 
in  France  had  done  its  work  in  1789.  The  general  movement 
affected  almost  every  state  in  Europe,  but  the  course  of  events 
in  France,  and  in  that  part  of  central  Europe  which  had  so 
long  been  dominated  by  Austria,  merits  especial  attention. 
Thenrain-  The  revolutionary  movements  of  1848  did  not  begin  in 
In  FiuKt.  France,  but  in  Italy ;  yet  it  was  the  dethronement  of  Louis 
Philippe  and  the  establishment  of  a  second  French  republic 
that  gave  the  signal  for  the  general  European  revolt.  The 
Charter  of  1814  had  been  only  slightly  modified  after  the 
TtDwpntodty   revolution  of  1830,  in  spite  of  the  wishes  of  the  republi- 

Pbiiippc         cans  who  had  been  active  in  brinirinE  about  the  deposition  of 
amDnc  tbo  o    d  b- 

npsbDouu.  Charles  X.  They  m^ntained  that  the  king  had  too  much 
power  and  could  influence  the  parlemetti  to  make  laws  con- 
trary to  the  wishes  of  the  people  at  large.  They  also  protested 
against  the  laws  which  excluded  the  poorer  classes  from  voting 
(only  two  hundred  thousand  among  a  population  of  thirty  mil- 
lion enjoyed  that  right),  and  demanded  that  every  Frenchman 
64s 
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should  have  the  light  to  rote  so  soon  as  he  reached  maturity. 
As  Louis  Philippe  grew  older  he  became  more  and  more'sus- 
picious  of  the  liberal  parties  which  had  helped  him  to  his 
throne.  He  not  only  opposed  refoims  himself,  but  also  did  all 
he  could  to  keep  ihepar/emmt  and  the  newspapers  from  advo- 
cating any  changes  which  the  progressive  parties  demanded.  ^ 
Nevertheless  the  stiengthof  the  republicans  gradually  increased. 
They  (bund  allies  in  a  new  group  of  socialistic  vniters  who 
desired  a  fimdamental  reorganization  of  the  state. 

On  February  34,  r848,  a  mob  attacked  the Tuilleties.    The  Titeueond 
kii^  abdicated  in  lavor  of  his  grandson,  but  it  was  too  late ;  ispubiic 
he  and  his  whole  &mily  were  forced  to  leave  the  country.    The  ^S^aujaj, 
mob  invaded  the  assembly,  as  in  the  time  of  the  Reign  of 
Terror,  crying,  "Down  with  the  Bourbons, ,  old  and  new  I 
Long  live  the  Republic!"     A  provisional  government  was 
established  which  included  the  writer,  Lamartine,  Louis  Blanc, 
a.  prominent  socialist,  two  or  three  editors,  and  several  other 
poUticians.    The  first  decree  of  this  body,  ratifying  the  estab- 
lishment of  the  republic,  was  solemnly  proclaimed  on  the  former 
site  of  the  Bastile,  February  37. 

The  provisional  government  was  scarcely  in  session  before  tub  neUl 


it  was  threatened  by  the  "  red  republic."     Its  representatives,  and  tbe  ■  iM 

^  .       WpnVaC.' 

the  social  democmts,  desired  to  put  the  laboring  classes  in 

control  of  the  government  and  let  them  conduct  it  in  their 

own  interests.     Some  advocated  community  of  property,  and 

wished  to  substitute  the  red  flag  for  the  national  colors.    The 

eovemment  went  so  far  as  to  concede  the  so-called  "  rwrht  to  Hatloui 

_  woruoopt 

labor,"  and  established  narional  workshops,  m  which  all  the  uuuitiwd. 

unemployed  were  given  an  opportunity  to  work. 

A  National  Assembly  had  been  convoked  whose  members  ^ft^!?! 
were  elected  by  a  popular  vote  of  all  Frenchmen  above  the  J>uk,  ia»i. 
age  of  twenty-one.     The  result  of  the  election  waa  an  over- 
whelming defeat  for  the  social  democrats.    Their  leaders  then 
attempted  to  overthrow  the  new  assembly  on  the  pretext  that 
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it  did  not  represcDt  the  people ;  but  the  national  guard  ftn»- 
trated  the  attempt.  The  number  of  men  now  enrolled  in  the 
national  workshops  had  reached  one  hundred  and  seventeei> 
thousand,  each  of  whom  received  two  francs  a  day  in  return 
for  either  useless  iabor  ot  mere  idleness.  The  abolition  of  this 
nuisance  led  to  a  serious  revolt.  Battle  raged  in  the  streets  of 
Paris  for  three  days,  and  over  ten  thousand  penons  were  killed. 

This  wild  outbreak  of  the  forces  of  revolution  resulted  in  a 
general  conviction  that  a  strong  hand  was  essential  to  the 
maintenance  of  peace.  The  new  constitution  decreed  that 
the  preddent  of  the  repubUc  should  be  chosen  by  the  people 
at  large.  Their  choice  fell  upon  the  nephew  of  Napoleon 
Bonaparte,  Louis  Napoleon,  who  had  already  made  two  futile 
attempts  to  n;^e  himself  the  ruler  of  France.  Before  the 
expiration  of  his  four  years'  term  he  succeeded,  by  a  toup 
d'itat  on  the  anniversary  of  the  coronation  of  his  uncle 
(December  3,  r85r),  in  setting  up  a  new  govemmenL  He 
next  obtained,  by  means  of  a  plebiscite,'  the  consent  of  the 
people  to  his  remaining  president  for  ten  years.  A  year  later 
(1853)  the  second  empire  was  established,  and  Napoleon  III 
became  "  Emperor  of  the  French  by  the  grace  of  God  and  the 
will  of  the  people." 

364.  When  Mettemich  heard  of  the  February  revolution  of 
1848  in  France,  he  declared  that  "  Europe  finds  herself  to-day 
in  the  presence  of  a  seoxid  1793."  This  was  not  true,  however. 
It  was  no  longer  necessary  for  France  to  promote  liberal  ideas 
by  force  of  arms,  as  in  1 793.  For  sixty  years  ideas  of  reform 
had  been  spreading  in  Europe,  and  by  the  year  i%^%  they 
were  accepted  by  a  great  majority  of  the  people,  from  Berlin 
to  Palermo.  The  Europe  of  1848  was  no  longer  the  Eun^ 
of  1793. 

The  overthrow  of  Louis  Philippe  encouraged  the  opponents 
of  Mettemich  in  Germany,  Austria,  and  Italy  to  attempt  to 
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inake  an  end  of  his  system  at  once  and  forever.  In  view  of 
the  important  part  that  Austria  had  played  in  central  Europe 
since  the  &11  of  Napoleon  I,  it  was  inevitable  that  she  should 
appear  the  chief  barrier  to  the  attainment  of  national  unity  and 
liberal  government  in  Italy  and  Germany.  As  nikr  of  Lom- 
bardy  and  Veneda  she  practically  controlled  Italy,  and  as  pre- 
siding member  of  the  German  Confederation  she  bad  been  able 
to  keep  even  Prussia  In  line.  It  is  not  strange  that  Austria 
felt  that  she  could  make  no  concessions  to  the  spirit  of  nation- 
ality, for  the  territories  belonging  to  the  house  of  Hapsbui^, 
some  twenty  in  number,  were  inhabited  by  four  different  races, 
— Germans,  Slavs,  Hungarians,  and  Italians.'  The  Slavs  (espe- 
cially the  Bohemians)  and  the  Hungarians  longed  for  national 
independence,  as  well  as  the  Italians. 

On  March  13  the  populace  of  Vienna  rose  in  revolt  against-  Ortrthmrof 
their  old-fashioned  government.  Mettemich  fled,  and  all  his  Much,  ti4- 
schemes  for  opposing  reform  appeared  to  have  come  to  naught. 
Before  the  end  of  the  month  the  helpless  Austrian  emperor 
had  given  his  permission  to  the  kingdoms  of  Hungary  and 
Bohemia  to  draw  up  constituticms  for  themselves  incorporating 
the  longed-for  reforms  (equality  of  all  classes  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  religious  freedom,  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  rest), 
and  providing  that  each  country  should  have  a  parliament  of  its 
own,  which  shouki  meet  annually.  The  Austrian  provinces 
vere  promised  similar  advantages.  None  of  these  regions, 
however,  showed  any  desire  to  throw  off  their  allegiance  to 
the  Austrian  ruler. 

The  ridng  in  northern  Italy,  on  the  contrary,  was  directed  to  BaEUmiae 
that  particular  end.  Immediately  on  the  news  of  Mettemich's  truoiiDd*- 
M  the  Milanese  expelled  the  Austrian  troops  from  their  city, 
and  soon  Austria  had  evacuated  a  great  part  of  Lombardy. 
The  Venetians  followed  the  lead  of  Milan  ajid  set  up  a  republic 
once  more.  The  Milanese,  anticipating  a  struggle,  appealed 
>  S«e  uaf,  p.  649,  talmr. 
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to  Chaises  Albert,  King  of  Saidinia,  foi  aid.  By  this  time  a 
great  part  of  Italy  was  in  revolt.  Constitutions  were  granted 
to  Naples,  Rome,  Tuscany,  and  Piedmont  by  their  niteis.  The 
ling  of  Satdinia  was  forced  by  public  opinion  to  assume  the 
leadership  in  the  attempt  to  expel  the  intedoping  Austria  and 
ultimately,  perhaps,  to  found  some  sort  of  an  Italian  union 
iriiich  should  satisfy  the  longings  for  national  unity.  The  pope 
and  even  the  Bouibon  king  of  Naples  were  induced  to  consent 
to  the  aiming  and  dispatch  of  troops  in  the  cause  of  Italian 
freedom,  and  Italy  began  its  first  war  for  independence. 

The  crisis  at  home  and  the  Italian  war  made  it  impos^le 
for  Austria  to  prevent  the  progress  of  revolution  in  Germany. 
So  spontaneous  was  the  movement,  that  before  the  &I1  of 
Mettemich  reform  movements  had  begun  in  Baden,  Wiirtem- 
berg,  Bavaria,  and  Saxony.  The  opportunity  seemed  to  have 
come,  now  that  Austria  was  hopelessly  embarrassed,  to  reo^anize 
the  German  Confederation. 

The  king  of  Prussia,  seeing  his  opportunity,  suddenly  reversed 
his  policy  of  obedience  to  the  dictates  of  Austria,  and  deter- 
mined to  take  the  lead  in  Germany.  He  agreed  to  summon 
an  assembly  to  draw  up  a  constitution  for  Prussia.  Moreover, 
a  great  national  assembly  was  convoked  at  Fiankfiut  to  draft  a 
constitution  for  Germany  at  large. 

265.  By  the  end  of  March,  1848,  the  prospects  of  reform 
were  bright  indeed.  Hungary  and  Bohemia  had  been  guar- 
anteed constitutional  independence;  the  Austrian  provinces 
awaited  their  promised  constitution ;  Lombardy  and  Venetia 
had  declared  their  independence  of  Austria ;  four  Italian  states 
had  obtained  their  longed-for  constitutions,  and  all  were  ready 
for  a  war  with  Austria;  Prussia  was  promised  a  constitution, 
and  lastly,  the  National  Assembly  at  Frankfurt  was  about  to 
prepare  a  consritution  for  a  united  Germany. 

The  moderate  reformers  who  had  gained  these  seeming 
victories  had,  however,  only  just  reached  the  most  difficult 
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psrt  of  their  task.     They  had  two  kinds  of  enemies,  who  oooMn*- 

abhoired  each  other  but  who  effectually  combined  to  undo  the  ndicau  bstk 

work  of  the  moderates.     These  were,  first,  the  conservative  tnu*  tM 

nftllutlom 
party,  represented  by  Austria  and  the  Italian  rulers  who  had  oftkt 

been  forced  most  reluctantly  to  grant  constitutions  to  thcii  i*latat. 
subjects;  and)  secondly,  the  radicals,  who  were  not  satisfied 
with  the  prospect  of  a  liberal  monarchy  and  desired  a  repub- 
lican or  socialistic  form  of  government.  While  the  princes 
were  recovering  firom  the  astonishing  humiliations  of  March, 
^e  radicals  began  to  discredit  the  revolutionary  movement 
and  alienate  public  opinion  by  fimtasdc  programmes  and  the 
murder  of  hostile  ministers. 

For  the  moment  Austria's  chief  danger  lay  in  Italy,  which  iMfut  of 
was  the  only  one  of  her  dependencies  that  had  actually  taken  uiaBrCkuiH 
up  arms  against  her.  The  Italians  had  been  unable  to  drive  stidinia, 
out  the  Austrian  army,  which,  under  the  iodomitable  general, 
Radetzk^,  had  taken  refuge  in  the  so-called  Quadrilateral, 
in  the  neighborhood  of  Mantua,  where  it  was  protected  by 
four  great  fortresses.  Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia  found  him- 
self, with  the  exception  of  a  few  volunteers,  almost  unsup- 
ported by  the  other  Italian  states.  The  best  ally  of  Austria 
was  the  absence  of  united  action  upon  the  part  of  the  Italians, 
and  the  jealousy  and  indifference  that  they  showed  as  soon  as 
war  had  actually  b^un.  The  pope  decided  that  his  mission 
was  one  of  peace  and  that  he  could  not  afford  to  join  in 
a  war  against  Austria,  the  stoutest  ally  of  the  Roman  church. 
The  king  of  Naples  easily  found  a  pretext  for  recalling  the 
troops  that  public  opinion  had  compelled  him  to  send  to  the 
aid  of  the  king  of  Sardinia.  Charles  Albert  was  defeated  at 
Custozza,  July  25,  and  compelled  to  sign  a  truce  with  Austria 
and  withdraw  his  forces  from  Iximbardy. 

The  Italian  republicans,  who  had  imputed  to  Charles  Albert  -^^jxaa 
merely  personal  motives  in  his  efforts  to  free   Italy,  now  1 
attempted  to  canjr  out  their  own  programme.    Florence,  as 
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w«a  as  Venice,  proclaimed  itself  a  republic.  At  Rome  Uie 
liberal  and  enlightened  Rossi,  whom  the  pope  had  put  at  the 
head  of  affcuTS,  was  assassinated  in  November  just  as  he  was 
ready  to  promulgate  his  reforms.  The  pope  fled  from  the  city 
and  put  himself  under  the  protection  of  the  king  of  Naples. 
A  constitutional  assembly  was  then  convoked  by  the  revolu- 
tionists, and  under  the  influence  of  Mazzini,  in  Fcbroary, 
1849,  it  declared  the  temporal  power  of  the  pope  abolished 
and  proclaimed  the  Roman  republic. 
BaMiiity  266.   Meanwhile  the  conditions  in  Austria  b^^  to  be 

Gernunaud  favorable  to  a  leestablishment  of  the  emperor's  former  influ- 
Bobmnia.  ence.  Race  rivalry  proved  hb  &iend  in  his  Austrian  domains 
just  as  republicanism  tended  to  his  ultimate  advantage  in  Italy. 
The  Czechs'  in  Bohemia  hated  the  Germans  in  1848,  much 
as  they  had  hated  them  in  the  time  of  Huss.  The  German 
part  of  the  population  naturally  opposed  the  plan  of  making 
Bohemia  practically  independent  of  the  government  at  Viefma^ 
for  it  was  to  German  Vienna  that  they  were  wont  to  look  for 
protection  ag^nst  the  enterprises  of  their  Czechish  fellow- 
countrymen.  The  Germans  wanted  to  send  delegates  to  the 
Frankfurt  convention,  and  to  maintain  the  union  between 
Bohemia  and  the  German  states. 
TiM  pm-  The  Czechs  determined  to  offset  the  movement  toward  Ger- 

ereu  <A  i>4>.  man  consolidation  by  a  Pan-Slavic  Congress,  which  should  bring 
together  the  various  Slavic  peoples  comprised  in  the  Austrian 
empire.  To  this  assembly,  which  met  in  Prague  in  June,  1848, 
came  delegates  from  the  Czechs,  Moravians,  Rutheniass,  and 
Poles  in  the  north,  and  the  Servians  uid  Croatians  in  the  south. 
Its  deliberations  were  interrupted  by  an  insurrection  that  broke 
out  among  the  people  of  Prague  and  gave  the  commander  of  the 
Austrian  forces  a  sufficient  excuse  for  intervening.  He  estab- 
lished a  military  government,  and  the  prospect  of  independence 
for  Bohemia  vanished.  This  was  Austria's  first  real  victory. 
I  The  Slavic  iDbBUtut*  irf  B 


Be^liuiliip 

of  revolt  a 
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The  eastern  and  southern  portion  of  the  Hapsbuig  domains  n*  etaTio 
were  not  more  homogeneous  than  the  west  and  north.     When  H^iutt^ 
a  constitution  was  granted  to  Hungary  it  was  inevitable  that     '^**^- 
the  races  which  the  Hungarians  (Magyars)  had  long  domi- 
nated should  begin  to  consider  bow  they  might  gain  the  right 
to  govern  themselves.   The  Slavs  inhabiting  Camiola,  Carinthia, 
Istria,  Croatia,  Slavonia,  Bosnia,  and  Servia  had  long  meditated 


Tbe  Yuioua  Bacea  of  Aostio-Hnngaij 

upon  the  possibility  of  a  united  Slavic  kingdom  in  the  south. 
Both  the  Servians  and  Croatians  now  revolted  against  Hun- 
gary. Like  the  Germans  in  Bohemia,  the  Servians  and  Croa- 
tians were  on  the  whole  friendly  to  the  Vienna  government, 
from  which  they  had  less  to  fear  than  from  the  establishment 
of  Hungarian  independence,  which  would  put  them  at  the 
mercy  of  the  Magyars.  It  was,  therefore,  with  the  support  of 
the  Austrian  ministry  that  an  army  of  Servians  and  Croatians 
crossed  into  Hungary  in  September. 
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In  October,  1848,  the  radical  party  rose  in  Vienna  as  it  had 
in  Paris  after  the  deposition  of  Louis  Philippe.  The  minister 
of  waT  was  brutally  murdered  and  the  emperor  tied.  The  city 
was,  however,  besieged  by  the  same  commander  who  had  put 
down  the  insurrection  in  Prague,  and  was  forced  to  surrender. 
The  imperial  government  was  now  in  a  position  still  Airthei 
to  strengthen  itself.  The  emperor,  a  notoriously  inefficient 
person,  was  forced  to  abdicate  (December  3,  1848)  in  &vor 
of  his  youthful  nephew,  Francis  Joseph  I,  who  ruled  for  nearly 
sixty-eight  years.  Moreover,  a  new  Metteroich  appeared  in 
the  person  of  Schwa rzenberg. 

A  vigorous  campaign  was  begun  against  Hungary,  which, 
under  the  influence  of  the  patriotic  Kossuth,  had  deposed  its 
Hapsburg  king  and  declared  itself  an  independent  republic 
under  the  presidency  of  Kossuth,  The  Tsar  placed  his  forces 
at  the  disposal  of  Francis  Joseph,  and  with  the  aid  of  an  army 
of  one  hundred  and  tifty  thousand  Russians,  who  marched  in 
from  the  east,  the  Hungarians  were  compelled,  by  the  middle 
of  August,  to  surrender.  Austria  took  terrible  vengeance  upon 
the  rebels.  Thousands  were  hung,  shot,  and  imprisoned,  and 
many,  including  Kossuth,  fled  to  the  United  States  or  else- 
where. But  within  a  few  years  Hungary  won  its  independ- 
ence by  peaceful  measures,  and  it  was  able  to  assume  the  same 
footing  as  the  western  dominions  of  Francis  Joseph  in  the  dual 
federation  of  Austria-Hungary. 

It  remained  for  Austria  to  reestablish  her  prestige  in  Italy 
and  in  the  German  Confederation.  In  March,  1849,  Charles 
Albert  renewed  the  war  which  had  been  discontinued  after  the 
defeat  at  Custozza.  The  campaign  lasted  but  hvedays  and  closed 
with  his  crushing  and  definitive  defeat  at  Novara  (March  13), 
which  put  an  end  to  the  hopes  of  Italian  liberty  for  the  time 
being.  Charles  Albert  abdicated  in  favor  of  his  s?n,  Victca 
Emmanuel,  who  was  destined  befoie  many  years  to  become 
king  of  Italy. 
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After  brii^ing  the  king  of  Saidinia  to  terms,  Austria  pushed  Awbu 
sonlhwaid,  leestablishing  the  old  order  as  she  went.     The  tbefgnDti 
ephemeral  Italian  republics  were  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  tu^,  Bicapt 
resistance.    The  former  rulers  were  restored  in  Rome,  Tuscany, 
and  Venice,  and  the  constitutions  were  swept  away  from  one  end 
of  the  peninsula  to  the  other,  except  in  Piedmont,  the  most 
important  part  of  the  king  of  Sardinia's  realms.     There  Victor 
Emmanuel  not  only  maintained  the  representative  government 
introduced  by  his  father,  but,  by  summoning  to  his  councils 
d'Az^lio  and  others  known  throughout  Italy  for  their  liberal 
sentiments,  he  prepared  to  lead  Italy  once  more  against  her 
foreign  oppressors. 

267.  In  Germany,  as  elsewhere,  Austria  profited  by  the  dis-  OmcUsdM 
sensions  among  her  opponents.  On  May  18, 1848,  the  National  ofthepro- 
Assembly,  consisting  of  nearly  six  hundred  representatives  of 
the  German  people,  had  met  at  Frankfurt.  It  immediately 
began  the  consideration  of  a  new  constitution  that  should 
satisfy  the  popular  longings  for  a  great  free  German  state,  to 
be  governed  by  and  for  the  people.  But  what  were  to  be  the 
confines  of  this  new  German  state?  The  confederatiOTi  of 
1815  did  not  include  all  the  German  inhabitants  of  Prussia,  and 
did  include  the  heterogeneous  western  possessions  of  Austria,  — 
Bohemia  aitd  Moravia,  for  example,  where  a  great  part  of  the 
people  were  Slavs.  There  was  no  hesitation  in  deciding  that 
all  the  Frussiaa  territories  should  be  admitted  to  the  new  union. 
As  it  appeared  impossible  to  exclude  Austria  altogether,  the 
Assembly  f^reed  to  include  those  parts  of  her  territory  which 
bad  belonged  to  the  confederation  formed  in  1815.  Thisdeci-  aqnuibtiitr 
sion  rendered  the  task  of  founding  a  real  Gennan  state  practi-  lUta  wuok 

„     .  -  .         ,         .  -  ■      .     .  ihonMim- 

cally  mipossible ;  for  the  new  union  was  to  mclude  two  great  sind*  Mth 
European  powers  who  might  at  any  moment  become  rivals,  since  piuhI*. 
Prussia  would  hardly  consent  to  be  led  forever  by  Austria.    So 
heterogeneous  a  union  could  only  continue  to  be,  as  it  had 
been,  a  loose  confederation  of  practically  independent  [oinces. 
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The  improbability  that  the  Assembly  at  Fnmkfiut  woold 
fDit'(ii«*"  succeed  id  its  undertaldog  was  greatly  increased  by  its  unwise 
toiMDTer.  conduct  Instead  of  pioceeding  immediately  to  fiattie  a  new 
ibim  of  government,  it  devoted  several  months  to  the  for- 
mulation of  the  general  rights  of  the  German  citizen.  This 
gave  a.  fine  opportunity  to  the  theorists,  of  which  there  were 
many  in  the  Assembly,  to  ventilate  their  views,  and  by  the 
time  that  the  constitution  itself  came  up  for  discussion,  Aus- 
tria liad  begun  to  regain  her  influence  and  was  ready  to  lead 
the  conservative  forces  once  more.  She  could  rely  upon  tike 
support  of  the  rulers  of  South  Germany,  for  they  were  well 
satisfied  with  the  old  confederation  and  the  indepeodetice 
that  it  gave  them. 
n«  ahsb-  In  spite  of  her  partiality  for  the  old  union,  Austria  could  not 

kOcof  prevent  the  Assembly  fixnn  completing  its  new  constitutioo. 

to  bccoma       This  provided  that  there  should  be  an  hereditary  emperor  at  the 
o«iiiuui;.       head  of  the  government,  and  that  exalted  ofiice  was  tendered 
to  the  king  of  Prussia.    Frederick  William  IV  bad  been  alien- 
ated from  the  liberal  cause,  which  he  had  at  first  espoused,  by  ' 
an  insurrectioii  in  Berlin.     He  was,  moreover,  timid  and  con- 
FiMBriek        servative  at  heart;  he  hated  revolution  and  doubted  if  the 
nfDMitiu       National  Assembly  tiad  any  right  to  confer  the  imperial  title, 
down.  He  also  greatly  respected  Austria,  and  felt  that  a  war  with  her, 

which  was  likely  to  ensue  if  he  accepted  the  crown,  would  not 
only  be  dangerous  to  Prussia,  since  Francis  Joseph  could  rely 
upon  the  assistance  of  the  Tsar,  but  dishonorable  as  well,  in 
Austria's  present  embarrassment.     So  he  refused  the  honor 
of  the  imperial  title  and  announced  his  rejection  of  the  new 
constitution  (April,  1849). 
TbsBitiaBAi        This  decision  rendered  the  year's  work  of  the  National 
diveraMud    Assembly  fruitless,  and  its  members  gradually  dispersed,  with 
K  laitined.      the  exception  of  the  radicals,  who  made  a  last  desperate  eSort 
to  found  a  republic.     Austria  now  insisted  upon  the  reestab- 
lishment  of  the  old  diet,  and  nearly  came  to  war  with  Prussia 
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over  the  policy  to  be  pursued.  Hostilities  were  only  averted 
by  the  igixHiiimous  submission  of  Prussia  to  the  demands  of 
Schwarzenbergin  rSsi. 

Whfle  the  revolutions  of  1848  seem  futile  enough  when  SMsitiirf 
viewed  from  the  standpoint  of  the  bqpes  of  Maich,  they  left  tiowoiis^ 
some  important  indications  of  progress.  The  king  of  Prussia 
had  granted  his  country  a  constitution,  which,  with  some  modi- 
fications, has  served  Prussia  down  to  the  present  day.  Pied- 
mont also  had  obtained  a  constitution.  The  internal  reforms, 
moreover,  which  these  countries  speedily  introduced,  prepared 
them  to  head  once  more,  and  tlus  time  with  success,  a  move- 
ment lox  national  uni^. 

It  will  be  noted  that  the  revolution  of  t848  aimed  to  do 
more  than  the  French  Revoludon  of  r789.  Not  only  was  the 
national  question  everywhere  an  important  one,  but  there  were 
plans  for  the  economic  leot^anization  of  society.  It  was  no 
loiter  simply  a  matter  of  abolishing  the  remnants  of  feudal- 
ism and  insuring  equal  r^hts  to  all  and  the  participation  of 
the  more  prosperous  classes  in  the  government.  Those  who 
lived  by  the  labor  of  their  hands  and  were  employed  in  the 
vast  industries  that  had  developed  with  the  application  of 
steam  machinery  to  manufacture  also  had  their  spokesmen. 
The  relation  of  the  state  to  the  industrial  classes,  and  of  capital 
to  labor,  had  become,  as  they  still  are,  the  great  problems  of 
modem  times. 

In  1851  Austria  had  once  more,  in  spite  of  the  greatest  weUud 
obstacles,  established  the  system  of  Mettemicb.  But  this  vie-  isflamca 
tory  wB9  of  short  duration,  and  it  was  her  last.  Five  years 
later  the  encroachments  of  Russia  in  Turkey  brought  on  the 
Crimean  War,  of  which  something  will  be  said  later.  In  this 
war  Austria  observed  an  inglorious  neutrality;  she  thereby 
sacrificed  much  of  her  prestige,  with  both  Rus^  and  the 
western  powers,  and  encouraged  renewed  attempts  to  free 
both  Italy,  and  Germany  from  her  controL 
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nmlwmwit        368.    Under  Victor    Emmanuel    and    his    great    minister, 
■adtrcaroai.  CavouT,  Piedmont  had  rapidly  developed  into  a  modem  state. 
It  sent  a  contingent  to  the  aid  of  the  western  powers  in  the 
Crimean  War  waged  by  France  and  England  against  Russia 
(r8S3— r856);  it  developed  its  resources,  military  and  eco- 
nomic, and  at  last  found  an  ally  to  help  it  in  a  new  attempt  to 
expel  Austria  from  Italy. 
pm^m  ud        Napoleon  III,  like  bis  for  more  distinguished  uixJe,  was  a 
E(«dMnni.  usurper.     He  knew  tbat  he  coukl  not  rely  upon  mere  tradi- 
tion, but  must  maintain  his  popularity  by  deeds  that  should 
redound  to  the  glory  of  France. 
A   war   with   Austria   for   the 
liberation  of  the  Italians,  who 
like  the  French  were  a  Latin 
race,  would  be  popular ;   espe- 
cially if  France  could  thereby 
add  a  bit  of  territory  to  her 
realms,    and    perhaps    become 
the  protector  of  the  proposed 
Italian  confederation.     A  con- 
ference was  arranged  between 
Napoleon  and  Cavoor.     Jfost 
-,  what  agreement  was  reached  we 

do  not  know,  but  Napoleon  no 
doubt  engaged  to  come  to  the  aid  of  the  king  of  Sardinia, 
should  the  latter  find  a  pretense  for  going  to  war  with  Austria. 
Should  they  together  succeed  in  expelling  Austria  from  northern 
Italy,  the  king  of  Sardinia  was  to  reward  France  by  ceding  to 
her  Savoy  and  Nice,  which  both  geographically  and  racially 
bek)nged  to  her. 
TictotiM  By  April,  1859,  Victor  Enunanuel  had  managed  to  involve 

bbbumi      himself  in  a  war  with  Austria.    The  French  army  promptly 
urammi    joined  forces  with  the  Piedmontese,  defeated  the  Austiians  at 
Magenta,  and  on  June  8,  Napoleon  III  sod  Victor  RmmnniM'j 
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entered  Hitan  amid  the  rejoicings  of  the  people.  The  Ans- 
tiuns  managed  the  campaign  very  badly,  and  were  again 
defeated  at  SoUcrino  (June  34). 

Suddenly  Europe  was  astonished  to  hear  that  a  tmce  had  s«votooam 
been  concluded,  and  that  the  preliminaries  of  a  peace  had  thaitMnu 
been  arranged  which  left  Venetia  in  Austria's  hands,  in  spite 
of  Napoleon  Ill's  boast  that  he  would  free  Italy  to  the  Adri- 
atic. The  French  emperor  had  begun  to  fear  that,  with  the 
growing  enthusiasm  which  was  showii^  itself  ttmmgbont  the 
peninsula  for  I^edmont,  there  was  danger  that  it  might  suc- 
ceed in  forming  a  national  kingdom  so  strong  as  to  need  no 
French  protector.  By  leaving  Venetia  in  possession  of  Austria, 
and  agreeing  that  Piedmont  should  only  be  increased  by  the 
incorporation  of  Lombardy  and  the  little  duchies  of  Parma 
and  Modena,  Napoleon  III  hoped  to  prevent  the  consolidation 
of  Italy  ftom  proceeding  too  fai. 

He  had,  however,  precipitated  changes  which  he  was  power-  The  tmrntr 
less  to  check.  Italy  was  now  ready  to  fiise  into  a  single  state,  kiiota  «( 
Tuscany,  as  well  as  Modena  and  Parma,  voted  (March,  i86o)  ' 

to  unite  with  Piedmont.  Garibaldi,  a  &mous  republican  leader, 
sailed  for  Scily,  where  he  assumed  the  dictatorship  of  the  island 
in  the  name  of  Victor  Emmanuel,  "King  of  Italy."  After 
expelling  the  troops  of  the  king  of  Naples  from  Sicily,  be 
crossed  to  the  mainland,  and  early  in  September  he  entered 
Naples  itself,  just  as  the  king  fled  from  his  capital. 

Garibakli  now  proposed  to  march  on  Rome  and  proclaim  RmOMant 
the  kingdom  of  Italy  from  the  Quirinal.    This  would  have  pravnttka 
imperiled  all  the  previous  gains,  for  Napoleon  III  could  not,  otssuta 
in  view  of  the  strong  Catholic  sentiment  in  France,  possibly  otlta^. 
permit  the  occupation  of  Rome  and  the  destruction  of  the 
political  independence  of  the  pope.     He  agreed  that  Victor 
Emmanuel  mig^t  annex  the  outlying  papal  possessions  to  the 
north  and  reestablish  a  stable  government  in  Naples  instead  of 
Garibaldi's  dicutorship.    But  Rome,  the  imperial  city,  with  the 
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territory  immediately  surrounding  it,  must  be  left  to  its  old 
master.  Victor  Emmanuel  accordingly  marched  southward 
and  occupied  Naples  (October).  Its  king  capitulated  and  all 
sonthem  Italy  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy. 

In  February,  1 86 1 ,  the  first  I  talian  parliament  was  opened  at 
Turin,  and  the  process  of  really  amalgamating  the  heterogene- 
ous portions  of  the  new  kingdom  began.  Yet  the  joy  of  the 
Italians  over  the  realization  of  their  hopes  of  unity  and  national 
iDdependence  was  tempered  by  the  &ct  that  Austria  still  held 
one  of  the  most  famous  of  the  Italian  provinces,  and  that 
Kome,  which  typified  Italy's  former  grandeur,  was  not  included 
in  the  new  kingdom.  Within  a  decade,  however,  both  these 
districts  became  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of  Italy  through  the 
action  of  Prussia.  William  I  and  his  minister  and  adviser, 
Bismarck,  were  about  to  do  for  Germany  what  Vietor  Emmanuel 
and  Cavour  had  accomplished  for  Italy.' 
vnuuni  369.   With  the  accession  of  William  I  in  1858,*  a  new  era 

■Hi-ina. '  dawned  for  Prussia.  A  practical  and  vigorous  man  had  come 
into  power,  whose  great  aim  was  to  expel  Austria  from  the 
German  Confederation,  and  out  of  the  remaining  states  to 
construct  a  firm  union,  under  the  leadership  of  Prussia,  which 
should  take  its  place  among  the  most  powerful  of  the  states 
of  Europe.  He  saw  that  war  would  come  sooner  or  later,  and 
liis  first  business  was  to  develop  the  militaiy  resources  of 
his  realms. 
wiuubI'i  The  German  army,  which  was  the  outgrowth  of  the  early 
■tnuthtB.  reforms  of  William  I,  became  so  extraordinary  a  feature  of 
the  later  Europe  that  its  organization  merits  attention.  The 
war  of  independence  against  Napoleon  in  1813  had  led  to 
the  summoning  of  the  nation  to  arms,  and  a  law  was  passed  in 
Prussia  making  military  service  a  universal  obligation  of  every 

1  Reference,  Andiews,  Modern  Bunft,  Vol.  II,  Chapter  III. 
>  He  ruled  until  iS6t  as  regent  for  his  brothei,  Frederick  William  IT,  wlw 
nw  iocapacilated  hj  diwue. 
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healthy  male  citizen.  The  first  thing  that  William  I  did  was  to 
increase  the  annual  levy  ftom  forty  to  sixty  thousand  men  and 
to  see  that  all  the  soldiers  remained  in  active  service  three 
years.  They  then  passed  into  the  reserve,  according  to  the 
existing  law,  where  for  two  years  more  they  remained  ready 
at  any  time  to  take  up  arms  should  it  be  necessary,  William 
wished  to  increase  the  term  of  service  in  the  reserve  to  four 
years.  In  this  way  the  state  would  claim  seven  of  the  years 
of  early  manhood  and  have  an  effective  army  of  four  hundred 
thousand,  which  would  permit  it  to  dispense  with  the  service 
of  those  who  were  approaching  middle  life.  The  lower  house  <A 
the  Prussian  parliament  refused,  however,  to  make  the  neces- 
sary appropriations  for  increasing  the  strength  of  the  army. 

The  king  proceeded,  nevertheless,  with  his  plan,  and  in  1 
1862  called  to  his  side  a  Prussian  statesman,  Bismarck,  who  wltktkt 
*  would  carry  out  that  plan.  The  new  minister  conceived  a  puiiunast. 
scheme  for  laying  Austria  low  and  exalting  Prussia,  which  he 
succeeded  in  accomplishing  with  startling  precision.  He  could 
not,  however,  reveal  it  to  the  lower  chamber;  he  would,  indeed, 
scarcely  hint  its  nature  to  the  king  himself.  In  defiance  of 
the  lower  house  and  of  the  newspapers  he  carried  on  the 
strengthening  of  the  army  without  formal  appropriations,  on 
the  theory  that  the  constitution  had  not  provided  for  a  dead- 
lock between  the  upper  and  lower  house  and  that  consequently 
the  king  might  exercise,  in  such  a  case,  his  former  absolute 
power.  For  a  time  it  seemed  as  if  Prussia  was  returning  to  a 
pure  despotism,  for  there  was  assuredly  no  more  fundamental 
provision  of  the  constitution  than  the  right  of  the  people  to 
control  the  granting  of  the  taxes.  Yet  Bismarck  was  eventu- 
ally fully  exonerated  by  public  opinion  in  Prussia,  where  it  was 
agreed  that  the  end  had  amply  justified  the  means. 

370<    Prussia  now  had  a  military  force  that  appeared  to  The  Bcbi»*- 

wi(-BDi«teia 
justify  the  hope  of  victory  should  she  undertake  a  war  with  affair. 

her  old  rival.    In  order  to  bring  about  the  expulsion  of  Austria 
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ftom  the  confederation,  Bismarck  took  advantage  of  a  knotty 
problem  that  had  been  troubling  Germany.and  which  was  known 
as  the  Schleswig-Holstein  affair.  The  provinces  of  Schleswig 
and  Holstein,  although  inhabited  partly  by  Germans,  had 
for  centuries  bebnged  to  the  king  of  Denmaik.  They  were 
allowed,  however,  to  retaia  their  provincial  assemblies,  and 
were  not  considered  a  part  of  Denmark  any  more  than 
Hanover  was  a  part  of  Great  Britain  in  the  last  centtury. 

In  1847,  just  when  the  growing  ideaof  nationality  was  about 
toexpressitselfin  the  Revolution  of  1848,  the  king  of  Denmark 
proclaimed  that  he  was  going  to  make  these  German  provinces 
an  integral  part  of  the  Danish  kingdom.  This  aroused  great 
indignation  throi^hout  Germany,  especially  as  Holstein  was 
a  member  of  the  confederation.  Frederick  William  IV  con- 
sented to  go  to  war  with  Denmark,  but  only  succeeded  in 
delaying  for  a  few  years  the  proposed  absorptioD  of  die 
provinces  by  Denmark,  The  controversy  over  the  relation  of 
these  provinces  to  the  Danish  kingdom  continued  for  nearly 
twenty  years,  until  in  1863  the  king  of  Denmark,  In  spite 
of  the  opposition  of  Prussia,  incorporated  Schleswig  into  his 
kingdom. 

"  From  this  time  the  history  of  Germany  is  the  history  ol 
the  profound  and  audacious  statecraft  and  of  the  overmastering 
Aii»?rSl™oB  will  of  Bismarck ;  the  nation,  except  through  its  valour  on  the 
battlefield,  ceases  to  influence  the  shaping  of  its  own  fortunes. 
What  the  German  people  desired  in  1864  was  that  Schleswig- 
Holstein  should  be  attached,  under  a  ruler  of  its  own,  to  the 
German  Federation  as  it  then  existed ;  what  Bismarck  intended 
was  that  Schleswig-Holstein,  itself  incorporated  more  or  less 
directly  with  Prussia,  should  be  made  the  means  of  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  existing  Federal  system  and  of  the  expulsion  of 
Austria  from  Germany.  .  .  .  The  German  people  desired  one 
course  of  action ;  Bismarck  had  determined  on  something 
totally  different ;  with  matchless  resohition  and  skill  he  bore 
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down  all  the  opposition  of  people  and  of  'Cut  [European^ 
courts,  and  forced  a  reluctant  nation  to  the  goal  which  he 
himself  had  chosen  for  it"  (Fyffe). 

Bismarck's  fiist  step  was  to  invite  Austria  to  cooperate  with  Tbt  wotkUf 
Prussia  in  settling  the  Schleswig-Holstein  difficulty.    As  Den-  Swf  *^ 
mark  refused  to  make  any  concessions,  the  two  powers  declared 
war,  defeated  the  Danish  army,  and  forced  the  king  of  Deonuuk 
to  cede  Schleswig-Holstein 
to  the  rulers  of  Prussia  and 
Austria  jointly  (October, 
1864).  They  were  to  make 
mch  disposition  of  the 
provinces  as  they  saw  fit. 
There  was  now  no  trouble 
in  picking  a .  quarrel  with 
Austria.     Bismarck  sug- 
gested the  nominal  inde- 
pendence of  the  duchies, 
bat  that  they  should 
become  practically  a  part 
of  Prussia.    This  plan  was 
of  course  indignantly  N.pcleon  lU 

rejected  by  Austria,  and  it  was  arranged  that,  pending  an  adjust- 
ment, Austria  should  govern  Holstein,  and  Prussia,  Scbleswig. 

Bismarck  now  obtained  the  secret  assurance  of  Napoleon  III  prema 

that  be  would  not  interfere  if  Prussia  and  Italy  should  go  to  Onmu 

CoaftdantlM 
war  with  Austria.     In  April,  i8ti6,  Italy  agreed  that,  should  iiMtind. 

the  king  of  Prussia  take  up  arms  during  the  following  three 

months  with  the  aim  of  reforming  the  German  union,  it  too 

would  immediately  declare  war  on  Austria,  with  the  hope,  of 

course,  of  obtaining  Venice.    The  relations  between  Austria 

and  Prussia  grew  more  and  more  strained,  until  finally  in  June, 

1866,  Austria  induced  the  diet  to  call  out  the  forces  of  the 

confederation  with  a  view  of  making  war  on  Pruiiia.    This  act  - 
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the  representative  of  PrussU  declared  put  an  end  to  the  exist- 
ing union.  He  accoidingly  submitted  to  the  diet  Pni.ssia'a 
scheme  for  the  reformation  of  Germany  and  witndrew  from 
the  diet. 
I  271.  On  June  la  war  was  declared  between  Austria  and 
Prussia.  With  the  exception  of  Mecklenburg  and  the  stnall 
States  of  the  north,  all  Germany  sided  with  Austria  against 
Prussia.  Bismarck  immediately  demanded  of  the  rulers  of  the 
larger  North  German  states  —  Hanover,  Saxony,  and  Hesse- 
Cassel —  thai  they  stop  their  warlike  preparations  and  agree  to 
accept  Prussia's  plan  of  reform.  On  their  refusal,  Prussian  troops 
immediately  occupied  these  territories,  and  war  actually  began. 

So  effective  was  the  organization  of  the  Prussian  army  that, 
in  spite  of  the  suspicion  and  even  hatred  which  the  liberal 
party  m  Prussia  entertained  for  the  despotic  fiismatck,  all 
resistance  on  the  part  of  the  states  of  the  north  was  promptly 
prevented,  Austria  was  miserably  defeated  00  July  3  in  the 
decisive  battle  of  Koniggratz,  or  Sadowa,*  and  within  three 
weeks  after  the  breaking  off  of  diplomatic  relatbns  the  war 
was  practically  over.  Austria's  influence  was  at  an  end,  and 
Prussia  had  won  the  power  to  do  with  Germany  as  she  pleased. 

Prussia  was  aware  that  the  larger  states  south  of  the  Main 
River  were  not  ripe  for  the  union  that  she  deared.  She 
therefore  organized  a  so-called  North  German  Federation, 
which  mcluded  all  the  states  north  of  the  Main.  Prussia  bad 
seised  the  opportunity  condderably  to  increase  her  own  bound- 
aries and  round  out  her  territory  by  annexing  the  North  Ger- 
man states,  with  the  exception  of  Saxony,  that  had  gone  to 
■war  with  her.  Hanover,  Hcsse-Cassel,  Nassau,  and  the  free 
city  of  Frankfurt,  along  with  the  duchies  of  Schleswig  and 
Holstein,  all  became  Prussian. 

Prussia,  thus  enlarged,  summoned  the  lesser  states  about  her 

to  confer  upon  a  constitution  that  shouki  accomplish  four  ends. 

1  Rofccenoe,  PyHe,  iit^n  Surtft,  pp.  9^4-957. 
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First,  it  must  give  all  the  people  of  the  territoty  included  in  xsqiii*- 
the  new  union,  regardless  of  the  particulax  state  in  which  they  tM  proyoMd 
lived,  a  voice  in  the  govemment.  A  popular  assembly  satisfied 
diis  demand.  Secondly,  the  predominatuig  position  of  Prussia 
must  be  secured,  but  at  the  same  time  (thirdly)  the  self-respect 
of  .the  other  monarchs  whose  lands  were  included  must  not 
be  sacrificed.  In  order  to  accomplish  this  double  puiposc  the 
king  of  Prussia  was  made  president  of  the  federation  but  not 
its  sovereign.  The  chief  governing  body  was  the  Federal 
Council  (Bundesrath),  In  this  each  ruler,  however  small  his 
state,  and  each  of  the  three  free  towns  —  Hamburg,  Bremen, 
and  Liibeck  —  had  at  least  one  vote ;  in  this  way  it  was 
arranged  that  the  other  rulers  did  not  become  subjects  of  the 
king  of  Prussia.  The  real  sovereign  of  the  North  German 
Federation  and  of  the  later  German  empire  was  not  the  king 
of  Prussia,  but  "  all  of  the  united  governments."  The  votes 
were  distributed  as  in  the  oM  diet,  so  that  Prussia,  witii  the 
votes  of  the  states  that  she  annexed  in  1866,  enjoyed  seven- 
teen votes  out  of  forty-three.  Lastly,  the  constitution  must  be 
so  arranged  that  when  the  time  came  for  the  southern  states — 
Bavaria,  Wiirtemberg,  Baden,  and  south  Hesse  —  to  join  the 
union,  it  would  be  adapted  -to  the  needs  of  the  widened 
empire. 

The  union  was  a  true  federation  like  that  of  the  United 
States,  although  its  organization  violated  many  of  the  rules 
which  were  observed  in  the  organization .  of  the  American 
union.  It  was  inevitable  that  a  union  spontaneously  developed 
from  a  group  of  sovereign  monarchies,  with  their  traditions  of 
absolutism,  would  be  very  different  from  one  in  which  the 
members,  like  the  states  of  the  American  union,  had  previously 
been  governed  by  republican  institutions. 

372.   No  one  was  more  chagrined  by  the  abrupt  termina-  siMnoiBt- 

tion  of  the  war  of  1 866  and  the  victory  of  Prussia  than  Napo-  kopN  if 

luelwa  ID 
leoa  in.    He  had  hoped  that  both  the  combatants  might  be 
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weakened  by  a  long  struggle  and  that  at  last  he  might  have 
an  opportunity  to  arbitrate  and  incidentally  to  gain  something 
foi  France,  as  had  happened  after  the  Italian  war.  But  Prussia 
came  out  of  the  conflict  with  greatly  increased  power  and  ter- 
ritory, while  France  had  gained  nothing.  An  effort  of  Napo- 
leon's to  get  a  foothold  in  Mexico  had  failed,  owing  to  (he 
recovery  of  the  United  States  from  the  Civil  War  and  their 
warning  that  they  should  regard  his  continued  intervention 
there  as  an  hostile  act.*  His  hopes  of  annexing  Luxembourg 
as  an  offset  for  the  gains  that  Prussia  had  made  were  also 
frustrated. 
DBciantioB  One  course  remained  for  the  French  emperor,  namely,  to 
jstr  19,  a>rt.  permit  himself  to  be  forced  into  a  war  against  the  power  which 
had  especially  roused  the  jealousy  of  France.  The  nominal 
pretext  for  hostilities  was  relatively  unimportant.*  Bismarck 
encouraged  the  war  in  order  to  force  the  South  German  states 
into  a  union  under  Prussia.  The  hostility  which  the  South 
German  states  had  hitherto  shown  toward  Prussia  encouraged 
Napoleon  III  to  believe  that  so  soon  as  the  French  troops  should 
gain  their  first  victory,  Bavaria,  WCirtembcrg,  and  Baden  would 
join  him.  That  first  victory  was  never  won.  War  had  no  sooner 
been  declared  than  the  Germans  laid  all  jealousy  aside  and 
ranged  themselves  as  a  nation  against  a  foreign  power.    The 

1  AndiewB,  Mtdern  Eitreft,  Vol.  II,  pp.  i7}-iSo. 

■  In  1S69  Spain  wu  without  a  king,  and  the  crovm  wai  tendered  to  l>opold 
of  Hoheniollem,  1  very.diitmtreUtive  of  WiLIUm  I  of  Pniuia.  This  gnatlr 
excited  the  people  of  Paiii,  for  it  Kcmed  to  ihemonlyan  indirect  way  of  bringing 
Spain  under  the  inBueoce  of  Pniiiia.  The  French  minister  o(  foreign  affairs 
declared  that  the  candidacy  was  an  attempt  to  "  reijilablish  the  empiie  of 
Charies  V."  In  view  of  thia  opposition  Leopold  withdrew  his  acceptance  of  the 
Spanish  crown  early  in  July,  tS7o,  and  Europe  believed  the  incident  to  be  at  an 
end.  The  French  miniiiry,  however,  was  not  sitiified  with  this  and  demanded 
tiiat  the  king  of  Fiussia  should  pledge  himself  that  the  candidacy  should  never 
be  renewed.  This  William  refused  to  do,  Bismarck  did  not  hesitate  to  fal»fy 
the  actual  circunutancei  in  the  German  newspapers  in  such  a  way  that  it  ap- 
peared as  if  the  French  ambassador  had  insulted  King  William.  The  Parisiana, 
on  the  other  hand,  received  the  impression  that  (heir  ambassador  had  been 
■ficonted,  and  Cbey  demanded  an  immediate  declaration  of  war. 
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French  aimy,  moreover,  was  neither  well  equipped  nor  well 
commanded.  The  Germans  hastened  across  the  Rhine  and 
within  a  few  days  were  driving  the  French  before  them.  In  a 
series  of  bloody  encounters  about  Metz  one  of  the  French 
armies  was  defeated  and  linally  shut  up  within  the  fortifica- 
tions about  the  town.  Seven  weeks  had  not  elapsed  after  the 
beginning  of  the  war  before  the  Germans  had  captured  a 
second  French  army  and  made  a  prisoner  of  the  emperor 
himself  in  the  great  battle  of  Sedan,  September  r,  1870.' 

The  Germans  then  surrounded  and   laid  siege  to   Paris.  siMaoiPaH 
Napoleon  III  had  been  completely  discredited  by  the  disasters  fiuco- 
about  Metz  and  at  Sedan,  and  consequently  the  empire  was  wu. 
abolished  and  France  for  the  third  time  was  declared  a  repub- 
lic.   In  spite  of  the  energy  which  the  new  government  showed 
in  arousing  the  French  against  the  invaders,  prolonged  resist- 
ance was  impossible.   Thecapitalsurrendered  JanuaryiS,  1871, 
and  an  armistice  was  arranged.    Bismarck,  who  had  really  forced 
France  to  go  to  war,  grievously  wronged  her,  in  arranging  the 
treaty  of  peace,  by  requiring  the  cession  of  two  French  prov-  cauiou  at 
inces, — Alsace  and  northeastern  Lorraine.'   In  this  way  France  lm^om^ 
was  cut  off  from  the  Rhine,  and  the  crest  of  the  Vosges  Moun-  ''•™"' 
tains  was  established  as  its  boundary.    The  Germans  exacted, 
further,  an  enormous  indemnity  for  the  so-called  attack  which 
the  French  had  made  upon  them.  This  was  Axed  at  five  billion 
francs,  and  German  troops  were  to  occupy  France  till  it  was 
paid.    Hie  French  people  made  pathetic  sacrifices  to  hasten 
the  payment  of  this  indemnity  in  order  that  the  country  might 

1  Reference,  Fyffe,  Madrrn  Eurofe,  pp.  gSS-too], 

'  Alaace  had,  with  certam  reiervitioni,  —  especiilly  aa  [egarded  Struburg 
■nd  the  other  free  towni,  —  been  ceded  to  the  French  king  by  the  treaty  of 
Westphalia  (see  above,  p.  473),  Ihiiing  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV  all  of  Alsace 
had  been  annexed  to  Fiance  (1681}.  The  duchy  of  Lorraine  had  upon  (he 
death  of  In  lait  4nlfi  fallen  to  France  in  1766.  It  had  previously  been  regarded 
W  a  part  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empfra.  Th«  put  of  Lorraine  demanded  by 
Germany  in  1E71  inchided  about  one  third  of  the  origlntl  ducby,  in  iriiich  wai 
the  foitiaed  titf  of  Heti. 
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be  freed  from  the  presence  of  the  hated  GermaDS.  The  bitter 
feeling  of  the  French  for  the  Germans  dates  from  this  war, 
and  the  fate  of  Alsace-Lorraine  was  one  of  the  crucial  issues  of 
the  Great  War  of  1914.  Until  1919  a  statue  in  Paris,  repre- 
senting the  lost  city  of  Strasburg,  was  draped  in  mourning. 
Ttaiuoi-  Immediately  after  the  surrender  of  Paris  the  new  republican 

tiM  p*ii(        govenunent  had  been  called  upon  to  subdue  a  terrible  insur- 
sti«7i.  rectioD   of  the  Parisian  populace.     The  insui^ents  reestab- 

lished the  commune  of  the  Reign  of  Terror,  and  rather  than 
let  Paris  come  again  into  the  hands  of  the  national  govern- 
ment, they  proposed  to  bum  the  city.  When,  after  two  months 
of  disorder,  their  forces  were  completely  routed  in  a  series  of 
bloody  street  fights,  the  city  was  actually  set  on  (ire ;  but  only 
two  important  public  buildings  were  destroyed,  —  the  Palace 
of  the  Tuilleries  and  the  city  hall, 
Tiwmnch  A  National  Assembly  had  been  elected  by  the  people  in 
tioDiiuiin  Febniary,  1871,  to  make  peace  with  Germany  and  to  draw  up 
a  new  constitution.  Under  this  temporary  government  France 
gradually  recovered  from  the  terrible  loss  and  demoralization 
caused  by  the  war.  There  was  much  uncertainty  for  several 
years  as  to  just  what  form  the  constitution  would  [lermanently 
take,  for  the  largest  party  in  the  National  Assembly  was  com- 
posed of  those  who  favored  the  re  establishment  of  a  monarchy.* 
Those  who  advocated  maintaining  the  republic  prevailed,  how- 
ever, and  in  1875  the  assembly  passed  a  series  of  three  laws 
organizing  the  government.  These  have  since  served  France 
as  a  constitution, 

1  The  monarchical  party  natucally  fell  Into  two  gnups.  One,  the  wMalled 
UgilimiHi,  beli»ed  that  the  elder  Bourbon  Une,  to  which  Louis  XVI  and  Chailes  X 
had  belonged,  ihould  be  restored  in  the  person  of  the  count  of  Chambord,  a 
grandson  al  Charles  X.  The  Orlcanisli,  on  the  other  hand,  wished  the  grandam 
of  Louis  Philippe,  the  count  of  Paris,  to  be  king.  In  1875  the  Orleanists  agreed 
to  help  the  count  of  Chambord  to  the  throne  as  Henry  V,  but  that  prince  frus- 
trated the  plan  by  refuwng  to  accept  the  national  colors,— red,  white,  and  blue,— 
which  had  become  so  endeared  Co  the  nation  that  it  a|^)eared  iaagtmnt  to 
•xchaoge  them  for  the  while  of  the  Bourbon*. 
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While  the  French  republic  is  a  democracy  with  a  president  Ckuaeterof 
,.  ,,         ,,,..,  tliejreMnt 

at  Its  head,  its  government  resembles  that  of  a  limited  mon-  netich 

archy  like  Belgium.    This  is  not  strange,  since  the  monarchists 

were  in  the  majority  when  its  constitutional  laws  were  passed. 

The  French  government  of  to-day  is  therefore  a  compromise, 

and  since  aD  attempts  to  overthrow  it  have  proved  vain,  we 

may  assume  that  it  is  suited  to  the  wants  of  the  nation. 

As  one  reviews  the  history  of  France  since  the  establish-  ptrauimit 
inent  of  the  first  repubUc  in  1792,  it  appears  as  jf  revolutionary  tkaPnnch 
changes  of  government  had  been  very  frequent.     As  a  matter  fu  spitt  oi . 
of  fact,  the  various  revolutions  produced  far  less  change  in  the   tiu  couti- 
system  of  government  than  is  usually  supposed.     They  neither 
called  in  question  the  main  provisions  of  the  Declaration  of  the 
Rights  of  Man  drawn  up  in  1789  nor  did  they  materially  alter 
the  system  of  administration  which  was  established  by  Napoleon 
immediately  after  his  accession  in  1800.     So  long  as  the  latter 
was  retained,  the  civil  rights  and  equality  of  all  citizens  secured, 
and  the  representatives  of  the  nation  permitted  to  control  the 
ruler,  it  really  made  little  difference  whether  France  was  called 
an  empire,  3  constitutional  monarchy,  or  a  republic. 

373.   The  war  between  France  and  Prussia  in  1870,  instead  piuiaBid- 
of  hindering  the  development  of  Germany  as  Napoleon  III  oenour. 
had  hoped  it  would,  only  served  to  consummate  the  work  of 
1866.      The  South  German    states,  —  Bavaria,   WUrtembetg, 
Baden,  and  south  Hesse,  — having  sent  their  troops  to  fight  side 
by  side  with  the  Prussian  forces,  consented  after  their  common 
victory  over  France  to  join  the  North  German  Federation. 
Surrounded  by  the  Gennan  princes,  William,  King  of  Prussia 
and  President  of  the  North  German  Federation,  was  proclaimed 
German  Emperor  in  the  palace  of  Versailles,  January,  1871.   ProcUautlgD 
In  this  way  the  German  empire  came  into  existence.     With  mu  ampin, 
its  powerful  and  victorious  army  and  its  chancellor,  Bismarck,   1(71.         ' 
it  immediately  took  a  leading  place  among  the  western  powers 
of  Europe. 
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The  constitutioii  of  the  North  German  Federation  had  been 
drawn  up  with  the  hope  that  the  southern  states  would  later 
become  a  part  of  the  union ;  consequently,  little  change  was 
necessary  when  the  empire  was  established.  The  king  of  Prus- 
sia enjoyed  the  title  of  German  Emperor  and  was  the  head  of  - 
the  federation.    He  was  not,  however,  emperor  of  Germany, 


The  Papal  Gardens  al  the  Valican,  Rome 

for  the  sovereignty  was  vested,  theoretically,  not  in  him  but 
in  the  whole  body  of  German  rulers  who  were  members  of  the 
union,  all  of  whom  sent  their  representatives  to  the  Federal 
Council  (Bundesrath).  Prussia's  influence  in  the  Federal  Coun- 
cil was,  however,  secured  by  assigning  her  king  a  sufficient 
number  of  votes  to  enable  him  to  block  any  measure  he  wished. 
The  unification  of  Italy  was  completed,  like  that  of  Germany, 
by  the  Franco-Prussian  War  of  1870.     After  the  war  of  1866 

D,q,i,i.:db,.GoogIe 
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Amtrift  had  ceded  Veneda  to  lufy.  Napoleon  III  had,  how-  *mmi 
ever,  sent  French  troops  in  1867  to  prevent  Garibaldi  from  4om« 
seizing  Rome  and  the  neighboring  districts,  irtilcfa  had  been 
held  bf  the  head  of  the  Catholic  church  for  more  tiun  a  thoo- 
sandyean.  InAugU5t,i870,thereversesof  thewarcompelled 
Napoleon  to  recall  the  French  garrison  from  Rome,  and  the 
pope  made  little  effort  to  defend  his  capital  against  the  Italian 
army,  which  occupied  it  in  September.  The  people  of  Rome 
voted  by  an  ovenriielming  majority  to  join  the  kingdom  of 
Italy;  and  the  work  of  Victor  Emmanuel  and  Cavoor  was 
consummated  by  transferring  the  capital  to  the  Eternal  City. 

Although  the  papal  possesdons  were  declared  a  part  of  the 
Idngdom  of  Italy,  a  law  was  passed  which  guaranteed  to  the 
pope  the  rank  and  privileget  of  a  sovereign  prince.  He  was  to 
have  his  own  ambassadon  and  court  like  the  other  European 
powers.  No  officer  of  the  Italian  government  was  to  enter  the 
Lateiaa  or  Vatican  palaces  upon  any  official  misstou.  As  bead 
of  the  church,  the  pope  was  to  be  entirely  independent  of  the 
king  of  Italy,  and  the  bishops  were  not  required  to  take  the 
oath  of  allegiance  to  die  government.  A  sum  of  over  Bii  hun- 
dred thousand  dollars  annually  was  also  appropriated  to  aid  the 
pope  in  defraying  his  expenses.  The  pope,  however,  refused  to 
recognize  the  ainmgement.  He  still  regards  himself  as  a  pris- 
oner, and  the  Italian  government  as  a  usurper  who  has  robbed 
him  of  his  possessions.  He  has  never  accepted  the  income 
assigned  to  him,  and  still  maintains  that  die  independcDce 
which  he  formerly  enjoyed  as  ruler  of  the  Papal  States  is  essen- 
tial to  the  best  interests  of  the  head  of  a  great  intetnational 
church.' 

274.  To  complete  the  survey  of  the  great  political  changes 
of  the  nineteenth  century,  we  must  turn  for  a  moment  to  south- 
eastern Europe.  TTie  disposal  of  the  European  lands  occupied 
by  the  Turks  has  proved  a  very  knotty  international  question. 
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We  have  seen  how  the  Turks  were  expelled  from  Hungary  ty 
tbe  end  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  how  Peter  the  Great 
Mid  his  successois  began  to  dream  of  acquiring  Coostantmople 
as  a  Russian  outpost  which  would  enable  the  Tsat  to  com- 
mand the  eastern  Mediterranean.'  Catherine  II  (1763-1796) 
had  extended  the  Russian  boundary  to  the  Blaclt  Sea.  Od 
the  whole,  however,  the  Turks  held  their  own  pretty  wcB  dur- 
ing the  eighteenth  century,  but  the  nineteenth  witnessed  the 
disruption  of  European  Turkey  into  a  number  of  new  and 
independent  Christian  states. 

The  Servians  fitst  revolted  successfiilly  against  theii  <^pres- 
sors,  and  forced  the  Sultan  (1S17)  to  permit  them  to  manage 
their  own  afEairs,  although  he  did  not  grant  them  absolute 
independence.  Of  the  war  of  independence  which  tbe  Greeks 
waged  against  the  Turks  (183 1-1839)  something  has  already 
been  said.*  Tbe  intervention  of  Russia,  England,  and  France 
saved  the  insurgents  from  defeat,  and  in  1829  the  Porte 
recognized  tbe  independence  of  Greece,  which  became  a  con- 
sdtutional  monarchy,  llie  Turkish  govemment  also  pledged 
itself  to  allow  vessels  of  all  nations  to  pass  &eely  through  the 
Dardanelles  and  the  Bo^wrus, 

Inasmuch  as  a  great  part  of  the  peoples  still  under  Turkish 
rule  in  Europe  were — like  the  Russians — Slavs  and  adherents  . 
of  the  Greek  church,  Rusda  believed  that  it  had  the  best  right 
to  protect  the  Christians  within  the  Sultan's  dominions  from 
the  atrocious  misgovemment  of  the  Mohammedans.  When  in 
1853  news  reached  the  Tsar  that  the  Turks  were  troubling 
Christian  pilgrims,  he  demanded  that  be  be  permitted  to  assume 
a  protectorate  over  all  the  Christians  in  Turkey,  llus  the 
Porte  refused  to  grant.  Russia  declared  war  and  destroyed  tbe 
Turkish  fleet  in  the  Black  Sea.  The  English  government 
looked  with  apprehension  upon  the  advance  of  the  Russians. 
It  felt  that  it  would  be  disastrous  to  western  Europe  if  Russia 
1  See  »boTe,  ^  514,  51^-518,  jjj.  »  See  »bcn«,  p.  640. 
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were  pennitted  to  occupy  the  well-nigh  impregnable  Coostan- 
tinople  and  send  its  men-of-war  freely  about  the  Mediterranean. 
England  therefore  induced  Napoleon  III  to  combine  with  her 
to  protect  the  Sultan's  possessions.     "Hie  English  and  French 
troops  eanly  defeated  the  Russians,  landed  in  the  Crimea,  and 
then  laid  siege  to  Sevastopol,  an  important  Russian  fortress 
on  the  Black  Sea.    Sevastopol  fell  ailei  a  long  and  terrible 
siege,  and  the  so-called  Crimean  War  came  to  a  close.    The 
intervention  of  the  western  powers  had  prevented  the  capture' 
of  Constantinople  by  the  Russians,  but  very  soon  the  powers  on^ 
recognized    the    practical   independence    of    two    important  ^uty  of 
Turlcish  provinces  on  the  lower  Danube,  which  were  united  in  i8».        ' 
1859  into  the  principality  of  Roumania. 

The  Turkish  subjects  in  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  naturally  sbtdKoi 
envied  the  happier  lot  of  the  neighboring  Servians,  who  had  ' 

escaped  &om  the  bondage  of  the  Turks.  These  provinces  were 
stirred  to  revolt  in  1875,  when  the  Turks,  after  collecting  the 
nsual  heavy  taxes,  immediately  demanded  the  same  amount 
over  again.  The  oppressed  Christians  proposed  to  escape 
Turtish  tyranny  by  becoming  a  part  of  Servia.  They  naturally 
relied  upon  the  aid  of  Russia  to  carry  out  their  plans.  The 
insurrection  spread  among  the  other  Christian  subjects  of  the 
Sultan,  especially  those  in  Bulgaria. 

Here  the  Turks  wreaked  vengeance  upon  the  insurgents  by  Tbg  Bni- 
atrocities  which  filled  Europe  with  honor  and  disgust.  In  a  atnottiM. 
single  town  six  thousand  of  the  seven  thousand  inhabitants  were 
massacred  with  incredible  cruelty,  and  scores  of  villages  were 
burned.  Russia,  joined  by  Roumania,  thereupon  declared  war 
upon  the  Porte  (1877),  The  Turks  were  defeated,  but  western 
Europe  would  not  permit  the  questions  at  issue  to  be  settled 
without  its  approval.  Consequently,  a  congress  was  called  at 
Berlin  under  the  presidency  of  Bismarck,  which  included  repre- 
senutives  from  Germany,  Austria,  Russia,  England,  France, 
Italy,  and  Turkey. 
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1  TTie  Congress  of  Berlin  determined  that  Montenegro,  Servia, 
)  and  Roumania  should  thereafter  be  altogether  independent. 
Hie  latter  two  became  kingdoms  within  a  few  years,  Roumania 
in  1881  and  Servia  in  iS8z.  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina,*  instead 
<A  becoming  a  part  of  Servia,  as  they  wished,  were  to  be  occu- 
pied and  adminbtered  by  Austria,  although  the  Sultan  remained 
their  nominal  sovereign.  Bulgaria  received  a  Christian  gov- 
ernment, but  was  forced  to  continue  to  recognize  the  Sultan 
as  its  sovereign  and  pay  him  tribute.* 

The  once  wide  dominions  of  the  Sultan  in  Europe  were  re- 
duced to  the  city  of  Constantinople  and  a  strip  of  mountainous 
country  stretching  westward  to  the  Adriatic. 

Geoeral  Eeading.  —  In  addition  to  the  works  of  Andrews  uid  Pyffa 
refened  10  in  the  footnotes,  tlie  following  are  excellent  short  accounts 
of  the  political  history  of  Europe  since  181  j.  W.  A.  Phillips,  Modem 
Europe  {Tha  Macmillan  Company,  81.50);  Skionobos,  Politicat  J/iifarjr 
cf  Europe  since  1814,  carefully  edited  by  MacVane  (Henry  Holt  &  Co., 
tyoa),  and  the  readable  but  partisan  Gemuui  work  of  Miiller,  Political 
History  of  Recent  Times  (American  Book  Company,  fi.oo).  For  Ger- 
many :  MuNRos  Smitk,  Bismarck  and  German  Unity  (The  Macmillan 
Company,  Ji-oo)  and  KuNO  Francke,  Hiitary  ef  German  Literature  at 
determined  by  Social  Forces  (Henry  Holt,&  Co.,  11.50),  For  Italy: 
-Thayrr,  Z^nrno/ /fa/taH /nn^/^niitnc;  (Houghton,  Mifflin  ft  Co.,  1  ToU., 
^.oo);  Stilluan,  Union  0/  Italy  (The  Macmillan  Company,  fi.6o); 
Countess  Cesaresco,  Liberation  of  Italy  (Charie*  Sctibner's  Sons, 
^1.75)  and  her  CiniouT  (The  Macmillan  Company,  75  cents).  For 
England :  McCaBTHV,  History  of  our  Oaa  Timet  (Usued  by  wioul 
publishers,  e.g.,  Coates  &  Co.,  i  vols,,  Jl  ,50). 

1  HenegUTina  is  a  small  proTince  lying  between  Bosnia  and  the  Adriatic. 

Both  Bosnia  and  Herzegovina  appear  on  the  map  as  a  part  of  Austria,  to  irtikfa 
Ihej  now  belong,  10  all  intaits  and  purpoKs.     See  map,  p.  649,  above. 

s  In  iSSj  South  Bulgaria  (formerly  known  as  Eastern  Soumab)  pni- 
clainKd  itself  anneifd  to  Bulgaria.  The  Sultan,  under  the  influence  of  the 
western  powers,  permitted  the  prince  of  Bulgaria  to  extend  Us  pawn  onf 
Soutb  Bulgaria. 
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275.  The  scliolai^  and  leanied  men  of  the  Middle  Aget 
were  but  httle  interested  in  the  world  about  them.  They 
devoted  far  more  attention  to  philosophy  and  theology  than 
to  what  we  should  call  the  natural  sciences.  They  were  satis- 
fied ia  the  main  to  get  their  knowledge  of  nature  from  reading 
the  works  of  the  ancients,  above  all  of  Aristotle.  Roger  Bacon, 
as  we  have  seen,  protested  against  the  exaggerated  veneration 
foi  books.  He  foresaw  that  a  careful  examination  of  the  things 
about  us,  —  like  water,  air,  light,  ammals  and  plants,  —  would 
lead  to  important  and  useful  discoveries  which  would  greatly 
benefit  mankind.  ■ 

He  advocated  three  methods  of  reaching  truth  which  are  MoMn 
now  followed  by  all  scientific  men.     In  the  first  place,  he  pro-  maoatM  ot 
posed  that  natural  objects  and  changes  should  be  examined  tnth. 
with  great  care,  in  order  that  the  observer  might  determine 
exactly  what  happened  in  any  given  case.     This  has  led  in 
modem  times  to  incredibly  refined  measurements  and  analysis. 
The  chemist,  for  example,  can  now  determine  the  exact  nature 
and  amount  of  every  substance  in  a  cup  of  impure  water,  which 
may  appear  perfectly  limpid  to  the  casual  observer.    Then, 
secondly,  Rc^er  Bacon  advocated  experimentation.     He  was  Bnerinn- 
not  contented  with  mere  observation  of  what  actually  happened, 
but  tried  new  and  artificial  combinations  and  processes.     Now- 
adays experimentation  is  constantly  used  by  scientific  investi- 
gators, and  by  means  of  it  they  discover  many  things  which 
the  most  careful  observation  would  never  reveal.    Thirdly,  in 
671 
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Older  to  carry  on  invesdgatioii  and  make  careful  measurements 
aod  the  desired  experiments,  apparatus  desired  for  the  special 
purpose  of  discovering  truth  was  necessaiy.  As  early  a&  the 
thirteenth  century  it  was  found,  for  example,  that  a  convex 
crystal  or  bit  of  glass  would  magnify  objects,  although  several 
centuries  elapsed  before  the  microscope  and  telescope  were 
devised. 
Ml«cr  The  progress  of  scientific  discovery  was  hastened,  strangely 

nnamy.  enough,  by  twO  grave  misapprehensions.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
even  the  most  intelligent  believed  that  the  heavenly  bodies 
influenced  the  &te  of  mankind ;  consequently,  that  a  carcfiil 
observation  of  the  position  of  the  planets  at  the  time  of  a 
child's  birth  would  make  it  possible  to  forecast  his  life.  In 
tiie  same  way  important  enterprises  were  only  to  be  under- 
taken when  the  influence  of  the  stars  was  auspicious.  Physi- 
dans  believed  that  the  efiicacy  of  their  medicines  depended 
upon  the  position  of  the  planets.  This  whole  subject  of  the 
influence  of  the  stars  upon  human  affairs  was  called  astrolt^, 
and  was  in  some  cases  taught  in  the  mediaeval  univereides. 
Those  who  examined  the  stais  gradually  came,  however,  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  movements  of  the  planets  had  no 
effect  upon  humanity ;  but  the  £icts  which  the  astrologers  had 
discovered  through  careful  observation  became  the  basis  of 
modem  astronomy, 
kamy  In  the  same  way  chembtry  developed  out  of  the  mediseval 

iini*ti7.  study  of  alchemy.  The  first  experimentation  with  chemicak 
.  was  carried  on  with  the  hope  of  producing  gold  by  some  happy 
combination  of  less  valuable  metals.  But  finally,  after  learning 
more  about  the  nature  of  chemical  compounds,  it  was  discovered 
that  gold  was  an  element,  or  simple  substance,  and  consequently 
could  not  be  formed  by  combinations  of  other  substances. 
kWTBiy  In  short,  observation  and  experimentation  were  leading  to 

TBtte  foi-    the  most  fundamental  of  all  scientific  discoveries,  namely,  the 
n.  conviction  that  all  the  things  about  us  follow  certain  natural, 
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immutable  laws.  The  modem  scientific  investigator  devotes 
a  great  pait  of  his  attention  to  the  discoveiy  of  these  laws  and 
their  application.  He  has  given  up  any  hope  of  reading  man's 
fate  in  the  stars  or  of  producing  any  results  by  magical  combi- 
nations. Unlike  the  mediaeval  writers,  he  hesitates  to  accept  as 
true  the  reports  which  reach  him  of  miracles,  that  is,  of  excep- 
tions to  the  general  laws,  because  he  ia  convinced  that  the  nat- 
ural laws  have  been  found  to  work  regularly  in  every  instance 
where  they  have  been  carefully  observed.  His  study  of  the  nat- 
ural laws  has,  however,  enabled  him  to  produce  6ir  more  mar- 
velous results  than  those  reported  of  the  mediaeval  magician, 

276.  In  A  previous  chapter  the  progress  of  science  for  three  oillM't 
hundred  years  al^ei  Roger  Bacon  has  been,  briefly  noted.' 
With  the  exception  of  Copernicus  the  investigators  of  this 
period  are  scarcely  known  to  us.  In  the  seventeenth  century, 
however,  progress  became  very  rapid  and  has  been  steadily 
accelerating  since.  In  astronomy,  for  example,  the  truths 
which  had  been  only  suspected  by  earlier  astronomers  were 
demonstrated  to  the  eye  by  Galileo  (1564-1641).  By  means 
of  a  little  telescopfe,  which  was  hardly  so  powerful  as  the  best 
modem  opera  glasses,  he  discovered  (in  1610)  the  spots  on 
the  sun.  These  made  it  plain  that  the  sun  was  revolving  on 
its  axis  as  astronomers  were  already  convinced  that  the  earth 
revolved.  He  saw,  too,  that  the  moons  of  Jupiter  were  revolv- 
ing about  their  planet  in  the  same  way  that  the  planets  revolve 
about  the  sun. 

The  year  that  Galileo  died,  the  famous  English  mathema-  «a  ihw 
tician.  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  was  bom  (1643-1737).     He  carried  hiioiNOTUT 
on  the  work  of  earlier  astror>omers  by  the  application  of  higher  uUTerwi 
mathematics,  and  proved  that  the  force  of  attraction  which 
we  call  gravitation  was  a  universal  one,  and  that  the  sun  and 
the  moon  ai>d  the  earth,  and  all  the  heavenly  bodies,  are 
attracted  to  one  another  inversely  as  the  square  of  the  distance. 
»  Sm  above,  pp.  3S'-3S*' 
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DnaiofMtBt       Wh3e  the  telescope  aided  the  astronomer,  the  microscope 
nionwMp*.      contributed  &r  more  to  the  extension  of  practical  knowledge. 
Rude  and  simple  microscopes  were  used  wiOi  advantage  as 
early  as  the  seventeenth  centuiy.     Leeuwenhoek,  a  Dutch 
linen  merchant,  so  Sir  improved  his  lenses  that  be  discovered 
the  blood  corpuscles  and  (1665)  the  "  animalcule  "  or  minute 
organisms  of  various  kinds  found  in  pond  water  and  elsewhere. 
The  microscope  has  been  rapidly  perfected  since  the  introduc- 
tion of  better  kinds  of  ienses  early  in  the  nineteenth  century, 
so  that  it  is  now  possible  to  magnify  minute  objects  to  more 
than  two  thousand  times  their  diameters. 
UnuM  iB         This  has  produced  the  most  extraordinary  advance  in  med- 
fdano*.  icine  and  biology.    It  has  made  it  possible  to  determine  the 

difference  between  healthy  and  diseased  tissue ;  and  not  many 
years  ago  the  microscope  revealed  the  tict  that  the  bodies 
of  animab  and  men  are  the  home  of  excessively  small  oigan- 
isms  called  bacteria,  some  of  which,  through  the  poisonous  sub- 
stances they  give  out,  cause  disease.  The  modem  treatment 
of  many  maladies,  such  as  consumption,  diphtheria,  scaHet 
fever,  and  typhoid,  is  based  upon  this  momentous  discoveiy. 
TliC  success  of  surgical  operations  has  also  been  rendered 
fer  more  secure  than  fbrmetly  by  the  so-called  antiseptic 
measures  which  are  now  taken  to  prevent  the  development 
of  bacteria.* 
SoieBtifla  377.  The  discoveries  of  the  scientist  and  of  the  mathema- 

iQTeBtion  4ia  tician  did  not  begin  to  be  applied  to  the  afFaiis  of  daily  life 
ociirUfB  ^  until  about  a  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  No  new  ways  had 
previously  been  discovered  for  traveling  from  place  to  place. 
Spinning  and  weaving  wcie  still  carried  oil  as  they  had  been 
before  the  barbarians  overran  the  Roman  Empire.  Iron,  of 
which  wc  now  make  our  machines,  could  only  be  prepared  for 
use  expensively  and  in  small  quantities  by  means  of  charcoal 
and  bellows. 

1  Sm  rif  Pr^rtti  1/1*4  Ctnluty,  Huper  Bn»,  pp.  iSi-il^  'JS-HK 
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Manu&ctiire  still  meant,  as  it  did  in  the  original  Latin  (manu  J^^^^ 
faure),  to  make  by  hand.  Artisans  carried  on  tbeii  trade  J^^J^- 
^th  their  own  tools  in  their  own  homes,  or  in  small  shops, 
like  the  cobbler  of  to-day.  Instead  of  working  with  husdreds 
of  others  in  a  great  &ctotyand  being  entirely  dependent  upon 
his  wages,  the  artisan,  in  England  at  least,  was  often  able  to 
give  some  attention  to  a  small  garden  plot  from  which  he 
derived  a  part  of  his  support  This  "domestic  system"  was 
displaced  by  ketones,  as  the  result  of  a  series  of  mechanical 
inventions  made  in  England  during  the  latter  half  of  the 
e^hteenth  century.  Through  them  machinery  was  substituted 
for  hand  and  foot  power  and  for  the  simple  implements  which 
had  served  the  world  for  centuries. 

In  Older  that  machinery  shouk]  develop  and  become  widely  chMp  lion 
useful,  two  things  were  necessary.     In  the  fiist  place,  there  poirtiMMn- 
must  be  some  strong  material  available  of  which  to  make  the  dareioemaut 
machines;    for  that  purpose  iron  and  steel  have,  with  few 
exceptions,  proved  to  be  the  best.      In  the  second  place, 
some  adequate  power  must  be  found  to  propel  the  machinery, 
which  is  ordinarily  too  heavy  to  be  run  by  hand  or  foot  power. 
This  necessary  motive  power  was  discovered  in  steam.     The 
steam  engine  was  devised  by  James  Watt,  an  English  inventor  witt  inTants 
of  great  ingenuity.     He  invented  a  cylinder  containing  a  pis-   raislne. 
ton,  which  could  be  forced  back  and  forth  by  the  introduction 
of  steam.     His  progress  was  much  retarded  by  the  iimbility 
of  the  mechanics  of  his  time  to  make  an  accurate  cylinder  of 
sufficient  size,  but  in  the  year  1777  the  new  machine  was  suc- 
cessfully used  for  pumping,     A  few  years  later  (1785)  he     • 
arrai^ed  his  engine  so  that  it  would  turn  a  wheel.    In  this 
way,  for  the  first  time,  steam  could  be  used  to  run  machinery  — 
the  spindles,  for  example,  in  a  cotton  mill. 

A  few  years  before  Watt  completed  his  improved  steam  stumoMd 
engine,  the  old  spinning  wheel  had  been  supplanted  by  the  ■DdwuTUw 
modem  system,  in  which  the  thread  is  drawn  out  by  means 
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of  spindles   revolving  at   differeot   rates   of   speed.      The 

spindles,  which  had  at  first  been  run  by  water  power,  could 

DOW  be  propelled  by  steam.    The  old  loom  had  also  been 

improved,  and  weaving  by  steam  began  to  become  geoeral 

after  the  year  rSoo. 

VMDf  itMin        Machinery,  however,  could  not  become  common  so  long  as 

Inn.  iron  and  steel  were  expensive.  The  first  use,  therefore,  to  which 

the  crude  steam  engines  were  put  was  to  fiimish  a  blast  which 

enabled  the  iron  smelter  to  employ  coal  instead  of  charcoal  to 

Jiise  the  iron  oie  (1777).     Moreover,  the  steam  pumps  made  it 

possible  for  the  miners  to  pump  out  the  water  which  impeded 

tbeii  work  in  the  mines,  and  in  this  way  cheapened  both  the 

iron  and  the  coal.    Soon  the  so-called  "  puddling  furnace"  was 

■ew  Duthod    invented,  by  means  of  which  steel  was  produced  much  more 

ctMi.  economically  than  it  could  be  earlier.     Rolling  mills  run  by 

steam  then  took  the  place  of  the  hammers  with  which  the  steel 

had  formerly  been  beaten  into  shape.     These  discoveries  of  the 

tise  of  steam  and  coal  and  iron  revolutionized  the  life  of  the 

people  at  large  in  western  Europe  more  quickly  than  any  of 

the  events  which  have  been  previously  recorded  in  this  volume. 

It  is  the  aim  of  the  remainder  of  this  chapter  to  indicate  very 

briefly  the  variety  and  importance  of  the  effects  produced  by 

iDodern  inventions.' 

»on»>tia  278.    Machinery  although  very  efficient  was  expensive,  and 

■nriiiuitBd      had  necessarily  to  be  near  the  boilers  which  produced  the  steam. 

twT  sntMt.    Consequently  machines  for  particular  purposes  were  grouped  in 

Victories,  and  the  workmen  left  their  homes  and  gathered  in 

large  establishments.    The  hand  worker  with  his  old  tools  was 

more  and  more  at  a  disadvantage  compared  with  the  workman 

who  produced  commodities  by  machinery.     The  result  was 

inevitable,  namely,  that  domestic  industry  was  supplanted  by 

the  fcctory. 
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One  of  the  principal  advantages  of  the  &ctory  system  is  Advutagw 
that  it  makes  possible  a  minute  division  of  labor.  Instead  of 
giving  his  time  and  thought  to  the  whole  process,  each  worker  niTiatan  of 
concentrates  his  attention  upon  one  single  step  of  the  process, 
and  by  repeating  a  simple  set  of  motions  over  and  over  again 
acquires  wonderful  dexterity.  At  the  same  time  the  period 
of  necessary  apprenticeship  is  shortened  under  the  iactoiy 
^tem,  because  each  separate  task  is  comparatively  simple. 
Moreover,  the  invention  of  new  machinery  is  increased,  because 
the  very  subdivision  of  the  process  into  simple  steps  often 
Bu^ests  some  way  of  substituting  mechanical  motion  for  the 
motion  of  the  human  hand. 

An  example  of  the  greatly  increased  output  rendered  pos<  Cxuaptoiot 
sible  by  the  use  of  machinery  and  division  of  labor  is  given  by  prodncUu 
the  distinguished  Scotch  economist,  Adam  Smith,  whose  great  macUiMiT, 
work,  77u  Wealth  0/  Nations,  appeared  in  1776.  Speaking 
of  the  manufacture  of  a  pin  in  his  own  time,  Adam  Smith 
says:  "To  make  the  head  requires  two  or  three  distinct 
operations ;  to  put  it  on  is  a  peculiar  business,  to  whiten  the 
pin  is  another.  It  is  even  a  trade  by  itself  to  put  them  into 
the  paper,  and  the  important  business  of  making  a  pin  Is,  in 
this  manner,  divided  into  about  eighteen  distinct  operations." 
By  this  division,  he  adds,  ten  persons  cao  make  among  them 
upwards  of  forty-eight  thousand  pins  in  a  day.  A  recent  writer 
reports  that  now  an  English  machine  makes  one  hundred  and 
eighty  pins  a  minute,  cutting  the  wire,  flattening  the  heads, 
sharpening  the  points,  and  dropping  the  pin  into  its  proper 
place.  In  a  single  &ctory  which  he  visited  sev^n  million  pins 
were  made  in  a  day,  and  three  men  were  aU  that  were  required 
to  manage  the  mechanism. 

Another  example  of  modem  mechanical  work  is  found  in 
printing.  For  several  centuries  after  the  development  of  that 
art  the  type  was  set  up  by  hand,  inked  by  hand,  each  sheet 
of  paper  was  laid  bjr  hand  uprai  the  Qrpe  and  then  printed  l^ 
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means  of  a  press  operated  by  a  lever.  Nowadays  our  news- 
papets  are,  in  the  great  cities  at  least,  printed  almost  altogether 
by  machinery,  from  the  setting  up  of  the  type  until  they  are 
dropped  complete  and  counted  out  by  hundreds  at  the  bottom 
of  a  rotary  press.  T^e  paper  is  fed  into  the  press  60m  a  great 
roll  and  is  printed  on  both  sides  and  folded  at  the  rate  of  two 
hundred  or  more  newspapers  a  minute. 

279.  The  &ctory  system  would  never  have  developed  upon 
a  vast  scale  had  the  manufacturers  been  able  to  sell  their  goods 
only  in  the  neighborhood.  The  discovery  ttiat  steam  could  be 
used  to  cany  the  goods  cheaply  and  speedily  to  all  parts  of 
the  world  made  it  possible  for  a  manuiactucer  to  widen  his 
market  indefinitely.  Fulton,  an  American  inventor,  devised 
the  first  steamboat  that  was  really  successful,  in  1807,  yet  over 
half  a  century  elapsed  before  steamships  began  to  supplant  the 
old  and  uncertain  sailing  ship.  It  is  now  possible  to  make  flie 
journey  from  New  York  to  Southampton,  three  thousand  miles, 
in  less  than  six  days,  and  with  almost  the  regularity  of  an  express 
train.  Japan  may  be  reached  from  Vancouver  in  thirteen  days, 
and  from  San  Francisco  via  Honolulu,  a  distance  of  five  thou- 
sand five  hundred  miles,  in  eighteen  days.  A  commercial  map 
of  the  world  shows  that  the  globe  is  now  crossed  in  every  direc- 
tion by  definite  routes,  which  are  followed  by  innumerable 
freight  and  passenger  steamers  passing  regularly  fnnn  one  port 
to  another.  These  are  able  to  carry  goods  for  incredibly  small 
sums.  For  example,  wheat  has  frequently  been  shipped  from 
New  York  to  Liverpool  for  two  cents  a  bushel. 

Just  as  th^  gigantic  modem  steamship  has  taken  the  place 
of  the  schooner  and  clipper,  so,  on  land,  the  merchandise  which 
used  to  be  slowly  dragged  in  carts  by  means  of  horses  and  oxen 
is  now  transported  in  long  trains  of  capacious  cars,  each  of 
which  holds  as  much  as  many  ordinary  carts.  A  ton  of  freight 
can  now  be  carried  for  less  than  a  cent  a  mile.  In  1835 
Stephenson's  locomotive  was  put  into  operation  in  England. 
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O&er  cotmtriea  soon  bcgas  to  follow  England's  lead  in  bolld- 
ing  railroads.  France  opened  its  first  railroad  in  iSaS,  Ger- 
many in  1835.  %  1^4°  Europe  had  over  eighteen  hundred 
miles  of  railroad ;  fifty  years  later  this  bad  increased  to  one 
hundred  and  forty  thousand. 

Besides  the  marvelous  cheapening  of  transportation,  other  fiuitunc 
new  means  of  communication  have  resulted  from  modem  inven-  menu  in 
tions.  The  telegraph,  the  submarine  cable,  and  the  telephone,  of  MIIun1u^ 
all  have  served  to  render  communication  prompt  and  certain. 
Steamships  and  railroads  carry  letters  half  round  the  globe  for 
a  price  too  trivial  to  be  paid  for  delivering  a  message  round  the 
comer.  The  old,  awkward  methods  of  making  payments  have 
given  way  to  a  tolerably  unifomi  system  of  coinage.  Instead 
of  each  petty  principality  and  each  town  having  its  own  coins, 
as  was  common,  especially  in  Germany  and  Italy,  before  the 
nineteenth  century,  all  coins  are  now  issued  by  the  national 
central  governments.  Yet  the  most  convenient  coins  are  diffi- 
cult to  transfer  in  large  quantities,  and  nowadays  all  consider- 
able sums  are  paid  by  means  of  checks  and  drafte.  The  banks 
settle  their  accounts  by  means  of  a  clearing  house,  and  in  this 
way  almost  no  large  amount  of  money  need  pass  from  hand  to 

England  took  the  lead  in  utilizing  all  these  remarkable  new 
inventions,  and  with  their  aid  became,  by  the  middle  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  the  manufacturing  center  of  the  world. 
Gradually  the  new  machinery  was  introduced  on  the  con- 
tinent, and  ^ce  1850  countries  having  the  necessary  coal, 
such  as  Germany  and  Belgium,  have  developed  manu&cturing 
industries  which  now  rival  those  of  Great  Britain. 

280.  The  m/uj/n(i/m'0/»/(iw,  as  the  changesabove  referred  saawnniit* 
to  are  usually  called,  could  not  but  have  a  profound  influence  tiiii  mota- 
upon  the  life  and  government  of  Europe.     For  example,  the  ninaUcDth 
population  of  Europe  appears  to  have  nearly  doubled  during 
the  nineteenth  century.    One  of  the  most  startling  tendencies 
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Ka^powth  of  recent  times  has  been  the  growth  of  die  towns.  In  iSoo 
London  had  a  population  of  less  than  one  miltioD;  it  now 
contains  over  four  million  five  hundred  thousand  inhabitants. 
Paris,  at  the  opening  of  the  French  Revolution,  ccmtained  less 
than  seven  hundred  thousand  inhabitants;  it  now  has  over 
two  and  a  half  miUions.  Berlin  has  grown  in  a  hundred  yeais 
from  one  hundied  and  seventy-two  thousand  to  nearly  two 
millions.  In  Ei^land  a  quarter  of  the  whole  population  live  in 
towns  having  over  two  hundred  and  fifty  thousand  inhabitants, 
uid  less  than  a  quarter  still  remain  in  the  country.  Our 
modem  life  is  dominated  by  the  great  cities,  which  not  (mly 
are  the  center  of  commerce  and  manu&cturing,  but  are  the 
homes  of  the  artist  and  man  of  letters. 
Kmuom  te  There  are  two  obvious  reasons  for  the  growth  of  the  towns 

aft£towu.  since  the  industrial  revotuiion.  In  the  first  place,  bctories  are 
established  in  places  where  there  is  an  abimdant  supply  of 
coal,  or  where  conditions  ate  otherwise  favonble;  and  this 
brings  a  large  number  of  people  together.  In  the  second 
place,  there  is  no  limit  set  to  the  growth  of  cities,  as  was 
formerly  the  case,  by  the  difficulty  of  procuring  food  from  a 
distance.  Paris,  in  the  time  of  Louis  XVI,  was  not  a  la^ 
city  in  the  modern  sense  of  the  word ;  still  the  government 
found  it  very  difficult  to  secure  a  r^jjular  supply  of  food  in 
the  markets.  Now  grain  and  even  meat  and  &nit  are  ea^y 
carried  any  distance.  England  imports  a  lai^e  amotmt  of 
her  meat  from  Australia,  on  the  other  side  of  the  globe,  and 
even  her  butter  and  eggs  she  gets  lai^ty  from  the  continent 
AboUttonof  381.  Before  the  nineteenth  century  the  European  govem- 
iMtilctioBi      ments  had  been  accustomed  to  regulate  trade,  industry,  and 

gn  bads  ud  ' 

ladBiby.        commerce  by  a  great  variety  of  laws,  which  were  supposed  to 

be  necessary  for  the  protection  of  the  public.     Of  this  we 

find  examples  in  the  English  Navigation  Acts ;  ^  in  the  guilds, 

irtjich  under  the  protection  of  the  government  enjoyed  a 

1  Sm  Bhm,  p.  4SS. 
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monopofy  of  their  indostries  in  their  particular  districts;  in 
the  regulations  issued  by  Colbert*  and  in  the  grain  laws  in 
both  France  and  England,  which  lumted  the  free  importaticm 
and  even  the  exportation  of  grain. 

The  French  and  English  economists  in  the  eighteenth  cen- 
tury, like  TuTgot  and  Adam  Smith,  advocated  the  abolition  of 
all  restrictions,  which  they  believed  did  far  more  harm  than 
good.  The  expediency  of  this  iaissn/aire*  ot  free- trade  policy, 
has  now  been  recognized  by  most  European  powers.  England 
abolished  her  grain  laws  (the  so-called  Com  Laws)  in  1846, 
and  since  then  has  adopted  the  policy  of  free  trade,  except  so 
&r  as  she  raises  a  revenue  from  customs  duties  imposed  upon 
a  very  few  commodities,  like  liquor  and  tobacco.  Low  import 
duties  are  collected  by  most  of  the  European  powers  on  goods  - 
entering  their  territories,  but  all  export  duties  have  been  abol- 
ished as  well  as  all  customs  barriers  within  the  countries. 

A  short  experience  with  the  &ctory  system  showed  the  need  OoTMntunt 
of  regulations  designed  to  protect  the  laborer,*  There  was  a  prateetiac 
temptation  for  the  new  factories  to  force  the  employees  to  work 
an  excessive  number  of  houis  under  unhealthful  conditions. 
Women  and  children  were  set  to  run  the  machines,  and  their 
strength  was  often  cruelly  overtaxed.  Women  and  children 
were  also  employed  in  the  coal  mines,  under  terribly  degrading 
conditions.  One  of  the  great  functions  of  our  modem  govem- 
inents  has  been  to  pass  laws  to  protect  the  working  men  and 
women  and  to  improve  their  condition.  .  Germany  has  been 
particularly  active  in  this  sort  of  regulation,  and  has  gone  so 
far  as  to  compel  workingmeo  to  insure  themselves  for  the 
benefit  of  their  families.* 

Another  development  of  the  factory  system  has  been  the  rise  L&boinaiaiiL 
of  labor  unions.    These  are  voluntary  associations  intended  to 

1  Ste  >bOTE,  p.  500.  *  See  above,  p.  553. 

*  Rirfemice,  Cheyocr,  Indtutrial  ftitterj  tf  EngUiHd,  pp.  114-139. 
«Fot  bOiarj  l^jldatfaw  In  Enfhiul,  Me  Chejnej',  IndiutruU   Hitfrj, 
n>.  i«-i6». 
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promote  the  interests  of  their  membeis.    Thtj  have  growo  as 

the  factory  aystem  has  been  extended,  and  they  now  enjoy  an 

influence  in  certain  industries  comparable  to  that  exercised  by 

the  craft  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages.    The  governments  do 

not  undertake,  however,  to  enforce  the  regulations  of  the 

labor  unions  as  they  formerly  did  of  the  guilds.* 

ThapMpie  283.   The  extension  of  manufacturing  industries  baa  had 

AdmittM  tD& 

■lun  lo  tiM     much  to  do  with  the  gradual  admission  of  the  people  to  a 

share  in  the  govemmenL    The  life  in  towns  and  cities  has 

quickened  the  intelligence  of  the  working  classes,  so  that  they 

are  no  longer  willing  to  intrust  the  affairs  of  govemmeat 

entirely  to  a  king  oc  to  the  representatives  of  the  upper  classes. 

ciunctcraf    The  result  of  this  was,  as  we  have  seen,  that  constitutions 
modBrneon-  ,     .         ,         .  ,  .  ,         1   .  ... 

■titntioiii.      were,  during  the  nmeteenth  century,  mtroduced  mto  all  the 

western  European  states.  While  these  differ  from  one  another 
in  detail,  they  all  agree  in  establishing  a  house  of  representa- 
tives, whose  members  are  chosen  by  the  people  at  la^e. 
Gradually  the  franchise  has  been  extended  so  that  the  poorest 
laborer,  so  soon  as  he  comes  of  age,  is  permitted  to  have  a 
voice  in  the  selection  of  the  deputies.*  Without  the  sanction 
of  the  representatives  of  the  people,  the  king  and  the  upper, 
more  aristocratic  house  are  not  allowed  to  pass  any  law  or 

1  Eeference,  Cheyney,  Industrial  History,  pp.  177-193. 

*  England,  lUie  the  continental  cauntiie9,tHs  graduallj,  during  the  ulneteoitb 
centiu)',  cracedcd  the  right  to  vote  to  almost  all  adult  males.  Before  1S31  a 
great  part  of  the  memben  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  chcnen,  not  by  the 
men  at  brge  but  by  a  few  individuals,  vho  controlled  the  socaUed  "rotten 
boroughs."  These  boroughs  had  once  been  Important  enou^  to  be  asked  by  the 
king  to  send  representatlTes  to  Parliameat,  but  had  sunk  into  insignificance,  or 
enn  disappeared  altogether.  Meanwhile  great  manufacturing  cities  like  Bii^ 
mlnghatn,  Uanchesler,  and  Sheffield  had  grown  uprand  as  there  had  been  no 
redistribution  of  representatives  after  the  time  of  Charles  II,  these  large  dties 
litre  unrepreMnted  in  Patllament.  This  evil  was  partially  remedied  by  the 
fomous  Riform  Ad  of  1S31.  At  the  laitie  time  the  amount  of  property  which 
one  must  hold  in  order  te  be  permitted  to  vote  was  reduced.  In  1S67  almost 
all  of  the  workingmen  of  t>ie  cities  were  granted  the  franchise  by  permitting 
those  to  vole  who  rented  a  lodging  costing  at  least  fifty  doUan  a  year.  This 
doubled  the  number  of  voters.  In  1S85  the  same  privilege  was  granted  to  the 
country  people. 
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establish  8117  new  tax.  Each  year  a  caiefnllf  prepared  list  of 
expenses  must  be  presented  to  the  lower  house  and  receive  its 
ratilicatioii  before  money  collected  by  taxation  can  be  spent. 

The  French  prefaced  their  first  constitution  by  the  memo-  Bguiitf 
rable  words :  "  All  citizens  being  equal  before  the  law,  are  alike  uw. 
eligible  to  all  public  offices  and  positions  of  honor  and  trust, 
according  to  their  capacity,  and  without  any  distinction,  except 
that  of  their  character  and  ability."  This  principle,  so  differ- 
ent &Y>m  that  which  had  hitherto  prevailed,  has  been  recognized 
in  most  of  the  modem  European  constitutions.  The  privileges 
and  exceptions  which  everywhere  existed  before  the  French 
Revolution  have  been  abolished.  Modem  European  govern- 
ments are  supposed  to  treat  all  alike,  regardless  of  social  rank 
or  religious  belief. 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  England  still  kept  Kaiwoa* 

on  the  statute  book  the  laws  debarring  Roman  Catholics  and  iSwUS. 

dissenters  from  sitting  in  Parliament  or  holding  any  public 

office.     Exceptions,  however,  were  made  in  the  case  of  the 

dissenters.     Finally,  after  violent  opposition  on  the  part  of 

the  conservadve  party,  the  Test  Act,  passed  in  the  reign  of  Rspraiot 

Charles  11,^  was  repealed  in  rSiS.     Next  year  the  Roman  Act,  iSii. 

Catholics  were  also  given  the  right  to  sit  in  Parliament  and  to 

hold  office,  like  the  other  subjects  of  the  king. 

Education,  which  was  formerly  left  to  the  church,  has  dur-  Vreeand 

.   ,   ^  compnlaory 

ing  the  mneteenth  century  become  one  of  the  most  important  Mac»tion 

functions  of  govemment.  Boys  and  girls  of  all  classes,  between  eontioi  oi 
the  ages  of  finir  and  fourteen  or  fifteen,  are  now  generally  forced 
to  take  advantage  of  the  schools  which  the  govemment  supports 
for  their  benefit.  Tuition  is  free  in  France,  Italy,  Norway,  and 
Sweden,  and  only  trifling  fees  are  required  in  Germany  and  else- 
where in  western  Europe.  In  1903  the  English  Parliament  and 
the  French  Legislative  Assembly  each  appropriated  about  forty 
million  dollars  for  educational  purposes.  As  an  example  of 
1  S«e  above,  p.  491. 
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the  rapid  advance  in  education  in  recent  times,  it  may  be  noted 
that  in  1843,  among  those  who  married  in  England  and  Wales, 
one  third  of  the  men  and  half  of  the  women  were  unable  to  sign  ■ 
their  names  in  the  marriage  registers.   In  1899  all  but  three  men 
in  a  hundred  could  write,  and  almost  as  many  of  the  women. 

383.  The  general  advance  in  education  has  not  yet  taught 
natbns  to  settle  all  their  disputes  without  recourse  to  war.  It 
is  true  that  from  Napoleon's  downfall  until  i9i4there  were  but 
three  or  four  serious  wars  in  western  Europe,  and  these  very 
brief  ones  compared  with  the  earlier  conflicts.  But  the  Euro- 
pean powers  spent  vast  amounts  annually  in  maintaining  stand- 
ing armies  and  building  battle  ships.  In  1914  France  and 
Germany  had  each  a  force  of  over  half  a  million  carefully 
trained  soldiers  ready  to  fight  at  any  moment,  and  two  millioD 
more  who  could  be  called  out  with  the  utmost  speed  on  decla- 
ration of  war.^  Keen  competition  arose  in  the  size  of  standing 
armies  and  their  armament,  and  the  cost  of  maintaining  these 
increasing  armies  and  the  arms  and  ammunition  which  were 
constantly  being  improved  and  rendered  more  and  more 
powerful  and  deadly  resulted  in  a  fearful  burden  of  taxation 
which  had  to  be  borne  by  the  people. 

The  anxiety  of  the  European  powers  to  extend  their  control 
over  distant  parts  of  the  world  is  now  no  less  marked  than  it 
was  in  the  eighteenth  century.  Modern  means  of  communi- 
cation have  naturally  served  to  make  the  world  smaller  and 
more  compact.  An  event  in  London  is  known  as  prompdy  in 
Sydney  as  in  Oxford.  A  government  can  send  orders  to  its 
commanders  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  globe  as  easily  as  if 
they  were  but  five  miles  away.  Supplies,  ammunition,  and 
arms  are,  moreover,  readily  and  speedily  transfened  to  remote 

At  the  opening  of  the  nineteenth  century  Spain  still  heU 
Mexico,  Florida,  Central  America,  and  most  of  South  America 

1  See  Sir  Charles  Dilke  on  "Wai,"in  Thi  Pre^tinf  ilu  Ctiitiiiy,pp.}jjijg. 
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except  Brazil,  which  belonged  to  Portugal.    During  the  Napo-  Tbe  Sp*ai*h 
leonic  period  the  Spanish  colonies  revolted  and  declared  their  Hont  *m 
■  independenceof themothercountTy.-^Mexico.NewGianada,  Am«rie« 
Chile,  and  the  i^on  about  Buenos  Ayres  in  1810,  Venezuela  uwiima*- 
in  181 1,  etc.     By  1826  Spain  had  been  forced  to  give  up  the  iIio-im.' 
straggle  and  withdraw  her  troops  from  the  American  conti- 
nent.    In  1833  Brazil  declared  itself  independent  of  PoTtugal. 
After  the  recent  war  with  the  United  States  Spain  tost  Cuba, 
Porto  Rico,  and  the  Philippines,  the  last  remnants  of  her  once 
imposing  colonial  domains. 

England,  on  the  other  hand,  has  steadily  increased  hei  Bnution 

colonial  realms  and  her  dependencies  during  the  nineteenth  duiiiii:  tM 
.  .  ...  .  Dlnetoeiita 

century,  and  has  met  with  no  senous  losses  since  the  sue-  oratgrr, 

cessful  revolt  of  the  thirteen  American  colonies.     In  1814  she 

acquired  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope  from  the  Dutch,  and  since 

then  the  territory  has  been  enlarged  by  adding  the  adjacent 

districts.      During  the  last  years  of  the  nineteenth  century 

England  busied  herself  extending  her  power  over  large  tracts 

of  western,  central,  and  eastern' Africa. 

England  has  secured  het  interests  in  the  eastern  Mediterra- 
oean  by  gaining  control  of  the  Suez  Canal,  which  was  com- 
pleted in  1869,  mainly  with  French  capital.  In  1875  ^^^ 
purchased  the  shares  owned  by  the  khedive  of  Egypt.  Then, 
since  the  kbedive's  finances-  were  in  a  very  bad  way,  she 
arranged  to  furnish  him,  in  the  interest  of  his  creditors  and 
in  agreement  with  France,  with  financial  advisers  without 
whose  approval  he  can  make  no  financial  decision.  In  1914 
she  assumed  a  permanent  protectorate  over  Egypt,  which  was 
declared  independent  of  Turkey. 

In  the  southern  hemisphere  England  has  colonized  tbe  con- 
tinent of  Australia,  the  large  islands  of  New  Zealand,  Tasmania, 
etc.  The  mother  country  wisely  giants  these  colonies  and 
Canada  almost  complete  freedom  in  managing  their  own 
afiairs.     The  Canadian  provinces  formed  a  federation  among 
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themselves  in  1867,  and  in  1901  the  Coranionwealth  of 
Australia  was  proclaimed,  a  federation  of  the  five  Australian 
colonies  and  the  island  of  Tasmania. 

France  exercises  a  wide  inltuence  in  Africa,  and  even  Ger- 
many made  some  effort  to  gain  a  foothold  there,  but  the 
most  momentous  extension  of  a  European  power  was  that  of 
Russia.  After  the  Crimean  War  Russia  pressed  steadily  into 
central  Asia,  until  her  boundaries  and  those  of  the  English 
possessions  in  India  practically  touched  one  another.  She 
was  also  actively  engaged  in  the  Far  East.  In  1898  she 
leased  Port  Arthur  from  China,  and  now  the  Trans-Siberian 
Railroad  connects  this,  as  well  as  Vladivostok  on  the  Pacific 
coast,  with  Moscow. 

What  is  known  as  the  Far  Eastern  Question  arose  from  the 
problem  of  satisfying  the  commercial  and  military  demands 
of  the  various  European  nations  in  their  dealings  with  China, 
where  each  was  eager  to  obtain  concessions  and  to  develop 
the  neglected  natural  resources  of  that  country. 

Many  difficulties  between  nations  can  now  be  adjusted  by 
the  rules  of  international  law.  In  1899  an  international  peace 
conference  was  held  at  The  Hague  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Tsar.  Its  object  was  to  consider  how  the  European  powers 
might  free  themselves  from  the  burden  of  supporting  tremen- 
dous armies  and  purchasing  the  terrible  engines  of  destruction 
which  modern  ingenuity  has  conceived.  The  resolutions  of 
the  conference  embodied  rules  for  adjusting  international  dis- 
putes and  prohibiting  the  use  of  particularly  cruel  and  murder- 
ous projectiles,  and  for  the  treatment  of  prisoners  of  war,  etc. 

It  has  been  possible  to  mention  only  a  few  of  the  startling 
achievements  and  changes  which  the  nineteenth  century  wit- 
nessed. Enough  has  been  said,  however,  to  show  that  Europe 
of  the  nineteenth  century  differed  perhaps  more  fundamentally 
from  the  Europe  Napoleon  knew  than  did  Napoleon's  tt'orld 
from  Charlemagne's.     Although  civil  and  religious  liberty  and 
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equality  have  been  established,  and  incredible  progress  has 
been  made  in  scientific  thought,  in  general  enlightenment,, 
and  in  domestic  comfort,  yet  the  growth  of  democracy,  the 
magnitude  of  the  modern  city,  and  the  unprecedented  develop- 
ment of  industry  and  commerce  have  brought  with  them  new 
and  urgent  problems  which  the  future  must  face. 

General  Reading.  —  The  Prosren  of  thi  Century  (Harpet  &  Bros.), 
a  collection  of  easayg  by  diEilinguished  writers  anii  investigators, 
summing  up  the  climges  of  the  nineteenth  centuty,  Tk4  SiaUsmaH't 
year  Book  (The  Macmillan  Company)  is  issued  each  year  and  gives 
much  valuable  information  in  regard  to  the  population,  constiludon, 
finances,  educatiotial  system,  etc.,  of  the  European  states.  W  blls,  AVcmf 
.   Eiffnemit  Changti  (D.  Applelon  &  Co.). 
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dotneitic,  266  f . ;   Renadasaiic«, 
339  f- 
Aristotle,  medizval  veaeiation  for, 
271  f.;  Dtuite's  estiuale  of,  331. 

Arlea,  tee  Burgundjr. 

Armada,  463. 

Arnold  of  Bresda,  177. 

Amulf  of  CaiinthU,  97. 

An,  medizval,  361  f. ;  ftwtered  by 
Italian  despots,  316;  Renais- 
sance, 339;  Arabic.  356. 

Arthnr,  nqwew  of  John  of  Eng- 

Aitoii,  count  of,  575,  630.  Su 
Charles  X  of  France.  , 

AttigHoti,  571,  591  and  note. 

Astrology,  260,  671. 

Astronomy,  mediaeval  knowledge 
of>  331  \  disLOTeries  of  Coperni- 
cus. 3J1 ;  Aodem,  673  f. 

Athtuia^DS,  50. 

Athens,  school  at,  doted,  33. 

AttUa,  17. 

Augsburg,  Hungarians  defeated 
near,  1 50  ;  confession  of,  417  f.; 
diet  of,  417  t\  religions  Peace 


Analerliti,  battle  c 
Australia,  685  f. 
Anstrasia,  37,  38. 
Austria,  150,  354  f.;   hold  of,  on 
Italy,  507 ;  conflicts  irith  Tnrks, 

5l7f.;  war  of  iSog  with  Napo- 
wn,  G19;  mixed  population  of, 
631;  influence  of,  after  1815, 
640;  reToIution  of  1848  in, 
644  f . ;  o[^>oiition  of,  to  German 
tmily,  6jlf. ;  decline  of  inSn- 
ence  of,  after  1S51,  653f.;  war 
with  PrussU  (1866),  660. 


France,  604 ;  to  Holland,  62;. 
Austrian  Succession,  War  of,  518  ff. 
Avignon,   seat  of  papacy  (1305- 

1377),    307  f. ;    Clement    VII, 


anti-pope,    teSstablishes   papal 
court  at,  310. 
Acores     Island*    discovered    by 

Portuguese,  347. 

Babbr,  519  and  note. 

Babylonian  Captivity  of  the  Cbnrdi 
(130S-'377).307*- 

Babylanian  Caftmly  tftk*  Ckureh, 
by  Luther,  ^97. 

Bacon,  Fnuicu,  478. 

Bacon,  Roger,  173, 478,  671. 

Bacteria,  ^4. 

Baden  granted  a  conatitution,  635. 

Baeda,  stt  Venerable  Bede^ 

Bagdad,  83,  note. 

Baillu,  established  by  Philip 
Augiulus,  130. 

Balance  of  power,  417  f.,  625  f. 

Baldwin,  in  First  Cruaade,  191  f.; 
ruler  of  Jerusalem,  194. 

Ballid,  179, 

Banking,  origin  o^  146. 

Bannockburn,  battle  of  (i3i4),i8o. 

Bamjaet,  Dante's,  33I. 

Baptism  essentiBl  to  salvatioii,  46; 
sacrament  of,  aio. 

Baptists,  491. 

Barbarians,  lei  Garmans. 

Bariariant,  Lam  e/tJu,  40. 

Barbarossa,  Frederick,  ttt  Fred- 
erick I,  Emperor. 

Barebone's  Parliament,  489. 

Barons,  Wai  of  the,  146  f. 

Basel,  Council  of  {1431-1449), 
318  f. 

Baail,  51. 

Bastile,  fall  of  the,  565. 

Bavaria,  conquered  by  the  Franks, 
37;  65,  67,82,  93,918, 112;  made 
BQ  electotale,  467 ;  in  War  of 
AnstrianSncussion,  5i8f.;  elec- 
tor of,  assumes  title  of  king,  611; 
granted  a  constitntion,  G35. 

Baylen,  battle  of,  618. 

Bede,  let  Venerable  Bede. 
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tingdom,  33. 
Benedict,  St.,  57  f. ;   Rule  of,  57  f. 
Benedict  IX,  Pope,  160. 
Benedict  XIII,  Pope,  deposed  by 

Coundlof  Pisa,  313;  b/Counul 

olCoMtum,  315. 

Benedictine  order,  57,  Dotc. 

Benefieium,  105  f. 

Berbers,  71. 

Berlin,  Congress  of,  670. 

Bible,  translated  into  Gothic,  z  ji ; 
WyclifEe'a  translation  of,  309; 
first  printed,  338;  German,  be- 
fore Luther,  378,  405  1  Luther's 
translation  of,  405  f.;  German, 
foTCalholics,4i3i  English  trans- 
lation of,  43  [ ;  King  James  ver- 
sion of,  47S  and  note. 

Bishop  of  Rome,  not  yet  pope  in 
Constantine'a  time,  21 ;  obscur- 
ity of  the  early,  50;  Valentin- 
ian's  decree  concerning,  51.  Sit 
Pope. 

Bishops,  origin  of ,  zo,  67  ;  method 
of  choosing,  15;;  complicated 
position  of,  15^  174;  duties, 
position,  and  importance  of,  204, 
206  f. 

BUmarck,  657  ff,  663. 

Black  Death  (1348-1349),  28S. 

Black  Friars,  tit  Dominicans. 


d  Poitiers,  287. 
Blockade,  61 5  f. 
Boethius,  last  distinguished  Roman 

writer,  19.  31  f.,  134. 
Bohemia,  Huss  spreads  Wycliffe's 

doctrines  in,  309;  relation  with 

Council  of  Basel,  318  f. ;  revolts 

from  the  Hapsburgs,  466f. ;  in 

1848.  646,  648. 
Bohemians,   Charlemagne   forces, 

to  pay  tribute,  82. 
Bobemond,  in  First  Crtisade,  191  f. 
Boleyn,  Anne,  4^9  f. 
Bologna,  study  of  Roman  law  at, 
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Bonavenlnra,  head  of  Franciscan 
order,  quoted,  232. 

Boniface,  St.,  apostle  to  the  Ger- 
mans, 65  f.;  anoints  Pippin,  73. 

Boniface  VIII,  Pope,  struggle  with 
Philip  the  Fair,  304  f. 

Book  of  Prayer,  English,  435,458, 
482,  491- 

Books  coined  by  monks,  58. 

Borgia,  Czsar,  hero  of  Machia- 
velli's  Prince,  36*. 

Borgia,  Pope  Alexander  VI,  36s. 

Borodino,  battle  of,  621. 

Bosnia,  669,  670  and  note. 

Boso,  count  of  Vienne,  97. 

Bosworth  Field,  battle  of,  297. 

Bofhwell,  459  t. 

Boulogne,  Nuioieon's  armr  at, 
6iaf. 

Bonrbon  kings,  453,  630. 

Brandenburg,  electorate  of.  372, 
474i  515^'    ^"  Prussia. 

Brazil,  685. 

Breitenfeld,  battle  of,  470. 

Bremen,  foundation  of.  Si ;  com- 
merce of,  244 ;  member  of  the 
German  empire,  604. 

Bretigny,  Treaty  of  (1360),  186  f. 

Britain  conquered  by  the  Angles 
and  Saxons,  60;  church  of, 
yields  to  Roman  Chuich,  63. 

Bnltany,  123. 

Bruce,  Robert,  279  f. 

Bruges,  123,  245. 

Bnimaire,  eighteenth,  59S. 

Brani,  Leonardo,  estimate  of  im- 
portance of  Greek  studies,  336. 

Bruno,  Archbishop,  149. 

Buckingham,  47 8. 

Bulgaria,  669  f. 

Bulgaria,  South,  670,  note- 
Bulls,  papal,  origin  of  name,  204, 

Bvndtirath,  661,  666. 
Burgher  class,  rise  of,  249. 
Burgundians,  3t>,  36:  number  of, 

entering  the  empire,  39. 
Burgundy.county  of,  166,471.   Stt 

aim  Franche-Comt^. 
Burgundy,    duchy    of,    124,    S92 ; 

a^anca   with  En^and,   tgat; 
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Buttress,  flying,  defined  and  illus- 
trated, 164  I. 
Byzsmtiom,  21,  note. 

Cabinet,  English,  524  f. 

Cadiz,  479- 

Caedmon,  153. 

Caesar,  drives  back  the  Gcimans, 

5  ;  conquers  Britain,  60. 
Cahitrs,  c6zf. 

Calais  taken  by  English,  385,  195. 
Calcutta,  529;  "Black  Hole"of, 

S3"' 
Calendar,  French  republican,  5S3 

Caliph,  title  of,  70. 

Calmar,  Union  of,  469. 

Calonne,  5j6f. ;  reforms  proposed 

by.  5s8£f. 
Calvin,  42Sf.,  452. 
Calvinists,  420,  473. 
Catnbray,  League  of  (1508).  36c, 


S3".  68s  f. 

Canary  Islands  discovered  by 
Portuguese,  347- 

Canon  law,  202,  note ;  btuned  by 
Lather,  399. 

Canonical  election,  155. 
,  Canons,  207,  note. 

CttKsnt  and  decreet  ef  &e  Cevneil 
of  Trent,  The,  440- 

Canossa,  169. 

Canterbury,  the  religious  cafdlal 
of  England,  61;  SI.  MaRin's 
at,  61 :  dispnie  concerning  Arch- 
bishop of,  under  John,  183. 

Capet,  Hugh,  iii. 

Capetian  kings,  position  of  early, 

I2lf„I24f. 

Capitularies,  87. 

Carbenari,  637. 

Cardinals,  1 6l  and  note,  104. 

Catloman,  bmlher  of  ^iqtin,  71. 


Carlsbad  Resolutions,  634  f. 

Carlstadt,  407'- 

Cainot,  588. 

Carolingian  line  in  France,  iiof. 

CasModorus,  hi«  treatises  on  the 
liberal  arts  and  sciences,  32. 

CastOe,  united  with  Aiagon,  357. 

Castle,  mediKval,  100,  267. 

Catechism,  Napoleon's,  617. 

Cathari,  221. 

Cathedral,  the  medizval,  zfilf.i 
of  Wells,  265  f. 

Catherine  de'  Medkn,  454!. 

Catherine  of  Aragon,  367,4186. 

Catherine  II  of  Russia,  514. 

Catholic  Church,  early  conception 
of,  ro.     See  Church,  Clergy. 

Catholic  League  of  Dessan,  415. 

Catholic  League  in  Germany,  466  f. 

Catholic  party,  formation  of  a,  st 
Regensburg,  412. 

Catholic  reaction,  438,  note. 

Catholic  refoniiadon,4i2f.,437fi. 

Cavaliers,  485. 

Cavour,  654. 

Celibacy  of  the  clergy, j/f  Marriage. 

Celts  in  Britain,  60. 

Chalcedon,  Act  of  the  Council  of, 
5'- 

ChSlotis,  battle  of,  27. 

Champagne,  counts  of,  growth  of 
possessions  of,  tijf.;  position 
of,  114*. 

Chapter,  cathedral,  207. 

Charlemagne,  77  fl.;  ideal  of,  of  a 
great  German  empire,  79;  coro- 
nation of,  as  emperor,  83!;  rees- 
tablishes the  Western  Empire, 
84  f . ;  system  of  government  of, 
86  j  his  farms,  86  and  note; 
interest  of,  in  schools,  87  £F.,  168; 
disruption  of  einpre  of,  92  S. ; 
collects  Getman  poems,  253 ; 
hero  of  romances,  au- 

Cbaries  Mattel,  38;  aids  Boniface, 
66, 67ff. ;  defeats  the  Mohamme- 
dans at  Tours,  72. 

Charles  the  Bald,  gif.,  95. 

Charles  the  Fat,  96  f. 

Charles  the  Sinifde,  96,  nolB,  11} 

I3tf. 
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Charles  V  of  France  (1364-1380) 
reconquers  most  of  English  pos- 
sessions in  France,  287  f. 

Charles  VI  of  France,  292  f. 

Charles  VH  of  France.  293  f, 

Charles  VIII  of  France  invades 
Italy,  360  f. 

Charles  IX  of  France,  454 fl. 

Charles  X  of  France,  630.  See  alta 
Artois,  count  of. 

Charles  the  Bold  of  Burgundy, 
300,  422. 

Charles  V,  Emperor,  301 ;  posses- 
sions of,  3J4.  359f.;  coronation 
of,  367 ;  wars  with  Francis  1, 
366,4r5,4i7:  at  diet  of  Worms, 
400;  al  Augsburg,  4175.;  atti- 
tude toward  Lhe  Protestants. 
438  ;  abdicates,  444. 

Charles  VI,  Emperor,  518. 


financial  exactions  of,  479,  48 1 ; 

execution  of,  486  f. 
Charles     II     of     England,    4S8, 

490  ff. 
Charles  II  of  Spain,  502;  will  of, 

Charles  XII  of  Sweden.  513! 

Charles  Albert  of  Sardinia,  646, 
647,  6so. 

Charter,  French,  of  1814,  6z9f. 

Charter,  the  Great,  of  England, 
144,  146. 

Charters  granted  to  metUKval 
towns,  239! 

Chemistry,  672. 

Chivalry,  256 f. 

Christian  IV  of  Denmark,  467  f. 

Christian  missions,  map  of,  63. 

Christianity,  preparation  for,  in 
Roman  Empire,  iS ;  promises 
of,  i3;  pagan  tiles  and  concep- 
tions adopted  by,  19. 

Christians,  persecution  of,  10. 

Chrysoloras  called  to  teach  Greek 
in  Florence,  336. 

Church,  apostolic,  19;  organiza- 
tion of,  before  Constamine.  30 ; 
in  the  Tbeodosian  Code,  21; 
■Drvivea  the  Roman  Empire,  m  ; 
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greatnen  of,  44 ;  sonrces  of 
power  of,  45f[.i  attitude  of, 
toward  lhe  civil  government,  47  j 
begins  to  perform  the  functions 
of  the  dvil  government,  48; 
co^peralioQ  of,  with  the  dvtt 
government.  So,  note,  81  ;  main- 
tains knowledge  of  Latin,  87  ; 
policy  of  William  the  Con- 
queror in  regard  to  English,  t  iS ; 
wealth  of,  154  ;  lands  of,  feudal- 
ized, r54;  offices  bought  and 
sold,  13S;  and  state,  165,  303; 
character  and  organization  of 
mediseval,  20ifi.;  services  of,  to 
civilization,  216  ;  evil  effects  of 
wealth  upon,  117  f.;  loses  power 
as  modern  states  develop,  303  f . ; 
reasons  for  influence  of,  in  Mid- 
dle Ages,  303,  ^70 ;  cormption 
of,  217  S.;  during  Babylonian 
Captivity  of,  307 ;  in  Germany, 
383;  attempted  reformation  o^ 
223;  at  Constance,  317;  taxa- 
tion of,  307  ;  attempted  union 
of,  with  Eastern  Church,  319; 
attitude  of  humanists  toirard, 
335 ;  enthusiasm  for,  in  Ger- 
many before  Luther,  377 ;  dis- 
content with,  in  Gennany,  385; 
in  France  before  the  Revolution, 
541  S. ;  attacked  by  Voltaire, 
550;  property  of,  confiscated  by 
the  National  Assembly,  ^7of.t 
lands,  secularization  of,  603. 

Church  fathers,  5of. 

Cicero,  humanists'  estimate  of, 
33^.  334- 

Cisalpine  republic,  595,  601,  601. 

Cistercian  order,  219. 

City  0/  God,  The,  Augustine's,  16, 

Civil  Constitution  of  the  ClersTi 

57if.,  580,  6o6t. 
Civil  war  in  England,  485^ 
Classics,  Greek  and  Roman,  neg- 
lect of,  in  the  Middle  Ages,  259, 
^30,  333,  note;  Dante's  respect 
>r,  331  ;  revival  of,  332  ff. ; 
Petrarch's  en  thusiasm  and  search 
tor,  332  ff. 
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Clement  V,  Pope,  removes  seat  of 

papacjr  to  France,  306. 

Clement  VII,  anti-pope,  returns  to 
Avignon,  310. 

Clement  VII,  Pope,  412,  430. 

Clergy,  minor  orders  of,  zo  ;  priv- 
ileges of,  in  Theodosian  Code, 
II  \  attilade  toward  civil  govern- 
ment, Si  ;  lower,  demoralized 
bf  simony,  159;  importance  of, 
to  civilintion,  n^i.\  benefit 
of,  214,  note ;  corruption  of, 
317  f. ;  secular,  opposition  of,  to 
mendicant  orders,  231;  reform 
of,  at  Regensburg,  412;  policy 
of  Heni7  VIEI  toward,  4!9ff-; 
in  France  before  Che  Revotuiion, 
542 ;  repre!wnlacives  of,  join  third 
estate,  564;  Civil  Constitution 
of,  571  f-,  ^o,  606  f. ;  noD'juring, 
in  France,  572,  579,  606.  S4t 
alta  Marriage. 

Cltrieit  laicos,  papal  bull,  304. 

Clive,  sji  f. 

ClovJ!i,  conquests  of,  35  f .  j  conver- 
non  of,  35;  namber  of  soldiers 
of,  baptized,  39. 

Cnat,  king  of  England,  134- 

Coal,  use  of,  676. 

Code  NafeUaH,  607  i. 

Coinage,  French  king's  control  of, 
'3'- 

Colbert,  reforms  of,  499  f. 

Colet,  426  f. 

Coligny,  455  f 

Cologne,  IX,  248;  elector  of, 
372- 

Celeni,  condition  of,  15  f. 

Colonies,  European,  527  ff.,  684; 
Roman,  r2;  French,  in  North 
America,  527  f-;  Spanish,  684  f. 

Cotumban,  St.,  65. 

Columian  SI..  Lift  a/,  65,  note, 

Columbus,  350. 

Comiealus,  105  f. 

Comilts,  67. 

Commendation,  T05  and  note. 

Commerce,  development  of.  199  f., 
243f.;  reatriclions  on,245f.;  in 
Italy.  143,  311  f;  in  France  and 
En^nd,  joj. 


Commercial  war  between  Hollttiid 

and  England,  488. 
Committee  of  Public  Safety,  5S5, 


Commons, 

French    Estates   General,   131  ; 
the  English,  147. 

Commonwealth,  England  a,  487. 

Commune,  Paris,  ^6;  insurrec- 
tion of,  1871,664. 

Communes,  establishment  of,  in 
France  in  17S9.  566. 

Communes,  origin  of,  239f. 

Communication,  modem  means  of, 
678  f.,  684. 

Communion  under  both  kinds,  43a 

Compass,  invention  of,  351. 

Compendlums,  reliance  apon,  in 
later  Roman  Empire,  17 ;  in- 
herited by  Middle  Ages,  18. 

Compurgation,  41. 

Concordat,  between  Fiands  I  and 
Pope  Leo  X,  366,  note;  of  iSoi, 
607. 

Condi,  47a. 

Cartdottieri,  Italian  mercenaij 
troops,  326  f. 

Confederation  of  the  Rhine,  6iif. 

Confession  of  Augsburg,  417  f. 
Confirmation,  saciament  of,  III. 
Congregational  church,  483. 
Congress  of  Berlin,  670. 
Congress  of  Vienna,  625  ff. 
Conrad  II,  Emperor,  153. 
Conrad  111, Emj>eror,i73,note,i97. 
CoHjBlatiBti    af  Pkilmophy,    TAt, 

al  Boethius,  19.  t34. 
Constance,    heiress     of     Naples 

and    Sicily,   marries    Emperor 

Henry  VI,  180. 
Constance,  Peace  of  (11S3),  179; 

Council  of  (1414)1  314. 
Constantine,  21  f. 
Consiantine  VI,  84. 
Constantinople,  21  f.  j  threatened 

by  Turk*,  188;   taken  by  the 
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Twks,  »3,  517  i  Kshop  of,  pat 
on  an  equal  footing  with  the 
Bishop  of  Rome,  51;  during 
First  Crusade,  191 ;  culture  of, 
affects  the  West,  336f.;  desire 
of  Russia  for,  668. 

Constitution,  &tsI  French,  576  ;  of 
the  year  VIII,  599 ;  veneration 
for  a,  in  ttalj,  637. 

Constitutional  government,  desire 
for,'  in  Fiance,  563 ;  demand 
for,  in  Prussia,  632 ;  granted 
in  southern  Germany,  6351  in 
Piedmont,  631- 

Consul,  title  of  Bonaparte,  600,608. 

Conlinental  blockade,  61 5  f. 

Continental  system,  the,  616. 

Continuity  of  history,  4. 

Conventicle  Act,  491. 

Convention,  French,  (;S2  S.;  close 

Conversion  of  the  Germans,  56  S.; 
of  the  Saxons,  So. 

Copernicus  (Kopemtk),  astronomi- 
cal discoveries  of,  351  f. 

Copyists,  carelessness  of,  89  and 
note,  90. 

Corbie,  school  at,  90. 

Cordova,  emir  of,  S3 ;  brilliant  civ- 
ilization of  caliphate  of,  356. 

Com  I^ws,  68 1. 

Corneille,  500. 

Corsica  added  to  France,  536, 
592  f. 

Cortez  conquers  Mexico,  3;i. 

Coundl,  general,  31  if-:  of  Cier- 
mont,  iSS;  fourth  Lateran,  1S4; 
of  Pisa,  313;  of  Constance, 
314  ff.;  of  Basel,  318  f.;  of 
Fertaia-Florence.  3191.;  Luther 
recognizes  fallibility  of,  393. 

Council  of  Blood,  448. 

Council  of  State.  French,  599. 

Counter-reformation,  43S,  note. 

Counties,  sheriffs  in  the  English, 
"37- 

Counts,  origin  of,  671  position  of. 

Counts  of  the  march,  82,  86. 

Ctmfi  d'itat,  598. 

Court,  lord's,  no  and  note. 
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Court  of  High  Commission,  481. 

Covenant,  National,  483! 

Cr^y,  battle  of,  284. 

Crema  destroyed  by  Frederick  I, 
.78. 

Crimean  War,  668  f. 

Cromwell,  Oliver,  485 ff.;  death 
o£.439(. 

Cromwdl,  Richard,  49a. 

Crusade,  Albigensian,  aaif.,  256. 

Cnuades,  13,  1S7  S.;  ^ects  of, 
199  f.,  243,  347. 

Culloden  Moor,  527. 

Culture,  medliKval,  250!;  general 
use  of  Latin,  250;  Germanic 
languages,  251  f.;  Romance  lan- 
guages, 251  f.;  literature,  ro- 
mance, 254  f.;  chivalry,  256  f.; 
ignorance  of  thepast,259i  pop- 
ular science,  260 ;  art,  261  f.j 
education,  the  universities,  267 f.; 
Roman  and  canon  law,  269; 
Aristotle,  271 ;  scholastidsai, 
272. 

Curia,  papal,  204. 

Customs  duties,  246,  63i. 

Customs  lines,  interior,  539  f. 

Customs  union,  German,  635. 

Cyprian,  20. 

Czar,  ut  Tsar. 

Dagobert,  38. 

Damascus,  Beat  of  the  calipbate^ 

70, 83.  note. 
Danegeld,  134. 
"  'ivade  En^and, 


Danish    language, 
25r. 


Dante,  330  f. 

Danton,  589. 

Dantzig,  196.  24S. 

Dark  age  before  Charlemagne,  87. 

"  Dark  ages,"  meaning  of,  6,  91. 

Damley,  459. 

Dauphin,  origin  of  title,  192,  note. 

Deacons,  19! 

Declaration     of      Independence, 

American,  513. 
Declaration   of  Rights,   English, 
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Dedantkm  of  the  Right*  of  Man, 

j68  ff,  619. 
Deertlum  of  Gratian,  269. 
Degrees,  Qui  venity,  explained,  270, 

Deist,  S5D. 

Deputinents  in  France,  53S,  567  f 

Dessax,6oif. 

Deasau,  League  of,  415. 

Dialsgutt  of  Gregory  the  Great,  54. 

nai  Toandi  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 

348. 
DiOatus  of  Gregory  VII.,  164. 
Diet,  German,  attempts  to  refona 

government,  375. 
Directory,  Fren^,  S9r,  593,  597  f., 

601. 
Discoveries  in  fourteenth  and  fif- 
teenth centuries,  347  f. ;  modem 

■denlific,  671  ff. 
Dispensations,  papat,  203. 
Dissenters,  491. 
Divini  Comedy  of  Dante,  330. 
Divine    right    of    kings,    476f., 

496  ff. 
Doge  of  Venice,  324. 
Domain,  izi. 
Domisday  Boek,  I3S. 
Dominican  order  organized,  236. 
Donau worth,  466. 
Drake,  Sir  Francis,  461. 
Dresden,  battle  of,  623. 
Dukes,  origin  of,  67. 
Domonriez,  582,  584. 
Dunkirk,  489,  5S3. 
Dnpleix,  J31. 
DUrer,  Albrecht,  346. 
Dutch,  commerce  of,  448.   Ste  alte 

Holland. 
Dutch  language,  derivation  of,  2  jr. 

East  Prankish  kingdom,  94,  98. 

East  Goths,  :S  {.,  30,  33. 

East  India  Company,  Enghsh,  53O) 

French,  530. 
Eastern  Church,  trt  Greek  Church. 
Eastern  Empire,  21 ;  civilization  of, 

in  Middle  A^s,  13. 
Eastern  question,  ori^  of,  535, 

667  ff, 
Ecdesiastkal  Mates,  origiD  ol,  156, 


note;    in   Germany,  dii^jpeKf. 
ance  of,  603  f. 
Eck.  392  f .  398,  418. 
Economists,  French,  552  f. 
Edessa,  Latin  principality  of,  estab- 
lished, 193;  fall  of,  196. 
Edict  of  Nantes,  542. 
Edict  of  Restitution,  468,  473. 
Edict  of  Worms,  403  f.,  415. 
Education,  clericsd   monopoly  of, 
213  f.  I  medixval,  267;  tiuman' 
istic,  335  ;  compulsory,  6S3. 
Edvrard  the  Confessor,  134,  136  f. 
Edward  I  of  England,  147,  278  £ 
Edward  11,  280;   forced  to  abdi- 
cate, tSi. 
Edward  III,  claims  French  crown, 

283  f,  286  f. 
Edward  IV,  296. 
Edward  V,  297. 
Edward  VI,  434  f. 
Eg^rt  king  of  Wessex,  133. 
Egypt,  Bonaparte's  expedition  to, 
597f.I  English  occupation  of,  685. 
Eisenach,  Lniber  at,  405. 
Elba,  624. 

Elders,  19,  426,  note- 
Elders,  Coancil  of,  590,  599. 
Electors  in  empire,  372,  514,  note- 
Elizabeth,  qneen  of  EngUnd,  434 

451.  458  ff-.  476- 
Embargo  acts  of  the  United  States, 

61 5  f. 
Emigrant  nobles,   575,   577,  579; 

,  permitted  to  return,  607. 
Emigrh,  tee  Emigrant  nobles- 
Emirate  of  Cordova,  83,  note. 
"Emperor  Elect,"  151,  note. 
Emperor,  Roman,  his  will  law,  10; 

worship  of,  10. 
Emperor,  title  of,  held  by  Italian 
kings,  151 ;  assumed  by  Otto  the 
Great,  151;  assumed  by  Napo- 
leon, 60S1  assumed  by  Austrian 

Empire,  reestablisfament  of,  io  the 
West,  84  ;  divisions  of,  92  f.,  96 ; 
Illations   with    papacy,    151  f,; 
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Empire,  Roman,  chancter  and 
o^anization  oif,  S  S. 

Engine,  steam,  67  5  f. 

England,  early  culture  in,  64;  be- 
comes a  part  of  the  Catholic 
Cbun:b,  64  ;  claims  of  kings  of, 
to  Fiance,  1301  importance  of, 
in  history  of  Europe,  133;  on 
the  accession  of  William  the 
Conqueror,  135;  feudalism  in, 
135;  Normanconquestof,  ii6ff.; 
made  tributary  to  pope  by  John, 
183;  commerce  of,  «44 £.,  351, 
460  f.;  conquers  Wales,  278; 
relations  of,«ith  Scotland,  ZTji-; 
Tinion  of,  with  Scotland.  iSo ; 
during  the  Hundred  Years' War, 
181  S.,  291  ff.,  301  f. ;  labor  prob- 
lem of,and  Peasanis'War,2B8ff-; 
Wars  of  the  Roses,  296  f. ; 
humanism  in,  335,  363;  Prot- 
estant revoltin,  4:6  ft.;  struggle 
for  constitutional  govern  ntent, 
475ff-;  establishment  of  com- 
monwealth, 487^. ;  restoration 
of  the  Stuarts,  490;  revolution 
of  16SS,  493;  in  the  War  of  the 
Austrian  Succession,  526 ;  in  the 
Seven  Years'  Wat,  520  f.;  ex- 
pansion of,  523  B.. ;  colonies  of, 
in  Noiih  America,  5170.;  set- 
tlements of, in  India,  529;  colo- 
nial possessions  of,  at  end  of 
eighteenth  century,  535 1  in- 
volved in  vai  with  Fiance 
('793)'  583:  renews  vrar  with 
Napoleon,  610;  expansion  of, 
in  the  nineteenth  century,  6S5. 
Set  altv  Britain. 

English  language,  134,  147,  251, 
253  f- 

Epictetus,  18. 

Equality  before  the  law,  6S3. 

Erasmus,  381  f.;  attitude  of,  toward 
Luther,  394,  417. 

Estates  General.  131  f.  and  note, 
z8s,  298  f.,  305,  475,  496f.; 
demanded  by  the  parlemtnl  of 
Paris,  560;  summoning  of,  561; 
meeting  of  (1789),  562  f- 

Esthonia,  514. 
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Etraria.  kingdom  of,  610. 
Eucharist,  let  Mass- 
Eugene  IV,  Pope,  319. 
Eugene  of  Savoy,  507. 
Euric,  king  of  West  Goths,  2$. 
Europe  after  1814,  625,627  f.;  coi>- 

temporaneous,  671. 
Excommunication,  ZI3. 
Exorcist,  20. 

Fabliaux,  mediaeval,  256- 
Far  Eastern  Question,  &S. 
Ferdinand  I,  Emperor,  brolhei  of 

Charles  V,  412,  444.  465,  517- 
Ferdinand  II,  Emperor,  407. 
Ferdinandof  Aragon,357,363,  364. 
Ferrara-FlorBnce,  Council  of,  319^ 
Feudal  dues,    iiof.;   in   France, 

543;  abolition  of,  567. 
Feudal  hieiarchj',  00  regular,  ii6> 
Feudal  regiateis,  iiz. 
Feudalism,  104  ff.;  origins  of.  99  ff., 

102  f.,  I04f.;  anarchy  of,  Ii6f.; 

in  England,  135;  connection  of, 

vrith  chivalry,  257. 
Fief,  hereditary  character  of,  io6f[.; 

conditions  upon  which  granted, 
classes  of,  no. 


;if., 


Five  Hundred,Councilof,590, 599. 

Flanders. 94,  T23f..  1441  weavers 
from, in  England,  139J  relations 
of,  with  England,  2S3f. ;  under 
dukes  of  Burgundy,  300;  art 
of,  346. 

"  Flayers,"  298. 

Florence,  321,  325,  327(1-,  342; 
under  Savonarola,  361  f. 

Fonteoay,  battle  of,  93. 

Foot  soldiers,  English,  defeat 
French  knights  at  Cr^y,  284  ;  at 
Poitiers,  285;  at  Agincourt,  292. 

France,  origin  of,  94,  95!,  ill! 
position  id  early  kings  of,  I2I  f., 

izj;  under  Philip  Augustus,  130; 
genealogical  table  of  the  kings 
of,  282,  note ;  during  the  Hun- 
dred Years'  War,  2818.,  28S, 
391  fl. ;  standing  army  of,  estab- 
lished,   198)    condition    niMler 
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Louii  Xt>  J99ff.;  influence  of 
Italian  culture,  335,  363;  Prot- 
eaUntism  in.  451 S.;  wars  of 
religion,  4519.;  Umits  of,  in 
1659,  501  f.;  ascendency  of, 
nnder  Louis  XlV,495ff.i  abao- 
loLe  monarchy  in,  545  ;  reforms 
of  Colbert,  499f-;  condition  of, 
•t  end  of  the  reign  of  Louis 
XIV,  508:  joins  in  War  of 
Austrian  Succession,  518;  alli- 
ance wilh  the  Hapaburgs,  520; 
possessions  in  North  America, 
527  f.;  in  India.  529  S.;  losses  of, 
at  close  of  Seven  Years'  War, 
532;  aids  the  United  Slates, 
534  ;  in  the  eighteenth  century, 
535*-.  537ff-;  firat  Revolution, 
cause  of,  545,  563 ;  course  of, 
55S&.;  First  Republic  sSi9.; 
Reign  of  Terror,  •^^S..;  con- 
stitution of  the  year  111,  590f.; 
reforms  of  Bonaparte,  599,  606, 
616;  restoration  of  the  Bour- 
bons, 629f.  j  revolution  of  1S43, 
642 ff.;  Third  Republic,  664f. 

Franche-Comte,  300,  3&6,  471; 
ceded  to  France,  502  f.  Stt 
Burgnndji,  county  of. 

Ftanda  I,  Emperor, -519. 

Francis  II,  Emperor,  assumes  the 
title  of  Emperor  of  Austria,  5i2. 

Francis  I  of  France.  365,  415, 
417,  425;  <nars  with  Emperor 
Ctiarles  V,  366;  persecutes  the 
Protestants,  452. 

Frauds  II  of  France,  452  f. 

Fiiincis   Joseph   I,   accession   of, 

Francis  of  Assisi,  226  ff. 

Franciscan  order  founded,  228. 

Franconian  line  of  emperors,  1 53. 

Franco- Prussian  War.  662  f. 

Frankfurt,  National  Assembly  at, 
646,  651  f. 

Franks,  conquests  of,  30,  34. ;  con- 
version of,  35;  history  of,  36 f; 
alliance  of,  with  popes,  7J,  75  f 
Sit  also  Charlemagne, 

Frederick,  Elector  of  the  Palati- 
nate, 466  (..  477. 


Frederick  I  (BubsutMsaX  Emperor, 

■73.  '57- 
Frederick  II,  Emperor,  tSl  f.,  19S. 
Frederick  I  of  Prussia,  516. 
Frederick  11  of  Prussia,  see  Fred- 

eiick  the  Great. 
Frederick  the  Great,  516,  SiSff. 
Frederick   the   Wise,  of  Saxony, 

collects   relics,  377;    patron  of 

Luther,  389. 
Frederick  William  III  of  Prussia, 

6i3f.,62if. 
Frederick  WUliam  IV  of  Prussia, 

Gsif.,  656,  note. 
Freedmen,  condition  of,  15. 
Friedant    a/   tht     Ckriitian,    hj 

Luther,  397,  note. 
Freemen  in  competition  wilhalaves 

in  Roman  Empire,  15. 
Free  towns,  German.   See  Towns. 
French  Academy,  501, 
French  and  Indian  War,  530. 
French    language,   94,   Z51,   254, 

260. 
French     Revolution,     4,      537  f. ; 

opening  of,  557,  558  ff. ;  second, 

574,  ff- 
Frequtta,   decree,   of   Council  of 

Constance,  318,  note- 
Friends,  Society  of,  491. 
Frisia,  79. 

Fritzlar,  sacred  oak  of  Odin  at,  66. 
Fust,  John,  printer  of  Psalter  of 

M59.  338,  note- 
Future   life,  pagan   view  of,  18; 

Christian  view  of,  19. 

Galileo,  673. 

Gall,   St.,   Irish    missionary,   65; 

monk  of,  78  and  note. 
Garibaldi,  655,  667. 
Gascon-,  124. 
Gaul,    West    Goths    eatablLsh    a 

kingdom   in,    t(s\    occupied   by 

the  Franks,  30,  35 ;   church  in, 

reformed  and  brought  undeK  the 

papal  supremacy.  66, 
Gelasius,  Pope,  his  opinion  of  the 

relation  of  the  Church  and  the 

civil  government,  47. 
Geneva,  Calvin  at,  425! 
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Genghiz  Khan,  51 

Uenoa,i74, 194.11,   . 

141,  347  ;  given  Co  Sardinia,  626. 
Geofiiey,  son  of  Henry  II,  iz6f. 

George  I  of  England,  524. 

George  II  of  England,  52G. 

George  III,  533. 

German  Comederation  of  181J, 
6j2  f.;  dissolution  of,  660. 

German  empire,  Pioclamation  of 
the,  665, 

Germtui  kings,  difficulties  of, 
caused  by  the  imperial  title,  85 ; 
yam  attempt  of,  to  control  Italy, 
85- 

German  kingship,  14S,  l^2t. 

German  language,  94  f.  and  note, 
151;  reduced  to  writing,  251  f., 
158  f.;  books  published  in  the, 
150,  note  I  in  L.uther's  time, 
40s  f. 

Germans,  inliltrBtion  of,  into  Ro- 
man Empire,  8, 12,  i6t. ;  objects 
of,  in  invading  the  Empire,  15; 
number  of  invading,  39;  fusion 
of,  with  the  Romans,  39;  charac- 
ter of  early,  42;  conversion  of, 
S6ft. 

Germany,  79,  i)i,!.;  foundation  of 


to  Louis  the  German,  92  f..  94  ; 
history  of,  contrasted  wth  that 
of  France,  148;  under  the  same 
ruler  as  Italy,  151!;  confusion 
in,  under  Henry  VI,  t82 ;  want 
of  unity  in,  185,  355;  culture  in, 
335-  363;  before  Protestant 
revolt:  complexity, organ itacion, 
the  electors,  the  knights,  the 
cities,  neighborhood  war,  the 
diet,  reorganliacion  in  fifteenth 
century,  social  and  intellectual 
conditions,  371  f.;  during  the 
Protestant  revolt,  4055.  i  prog- 
ress of  Prote^ttantism  in,  418  ff.; 
relicioas  division  of,  4  [  2,  41 1;  ff. ; 
after  the  Thirty  Years'  War, 
473  f.;  territorial  reorganization 
of.  in  1803.  604  j  condition  of,  in 
■  Si4,fc6;  effects  of  NapdeoDic 


eT«in.63if.;  in  1848,646;  uni- 
fication of,  656  ff.,  665. 
Ghent,  123;   commerce  of,  345, 


Ghibelline  party,  179,  note. 

GbU>erti,  342. 

Gian  Galrazio  Visconii  of  Milan, 

3!5- 
Gibbon,  73,  76. 

Gibraltar.  507,  532 ;  siege  of,  534. 
Giotto,  341  f. 
Girondists,  5855,,  5S7. 
Glass,  stained,  264, 
Godfrey  of  Bouillon,  191  f.,  193. 
Golden  Bull  sanctions  neigbbol> 

Good  Hope,  Cape  of,  rounded  by 
Diai  (14S6),  348  ;  ceded  to  Eng- 
land, 6S5. 

Gothic  language,  Bible  translated 
into,  25*. 

Gothic  type,  339. 

Government,  difficulty  of,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  67,  85,  98;  effect 
of  feudalism  on,  108  f.;  naluial, 
120;  modem  chararterof,683f. 

Grail,  legend  of  Holy,  258. 

Granada,  fall  of,  83,  357. 

Grand  Alliance,  506. 

Grand  Remonstrance,  484. 

Granson,  422. 

Cralian,  Dtcrttum  of,  269, 

Gravitation,  discovery  of  univerMl, 
673- 

Gray  Fnars,  ttt  FrancucanB. 

Great  Charter  of  England,  144- 
.46. 

Great  Elector  of  Prussia,  516. 

Great  Khan,  510. 

Great  Mogul,  529. 

Great  St.  Bernard  crossed  bj 
Bon^iarte,  601. 

Greece,  creation  of  the  kingdom 
of,  640,  668. 

Greek  books  brought  to  Venice  in 
'433.  337- 

Greek  Church,  tends  to  sepaiat« 
from  (he  Latin,  jr;  union  of, 
with  Western  Church,  319, 

Greek  culture  in  the  Roman  Em- 
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Greek  language,  knowledge  of,  in 

Middle  Ages,  64,  336;   revived 

study  of,  in  IlaJy,  320,  336  f. 
Greek  New  Testamenl,  423. 
Gregory  of  Tours,  33.  ifi- 
Gregory  the  Great,  51  fi. ;  writings 

of,  54 ;  missionaiy  work  of,  55. 

61. 
Gregory  VI,  Pope,  160. 
Gregory  VII,  51.  Dote,  138,  162, 

164  S.;   reform   of,  161,  i6zf.; 

con&ict     of,    with     Henry    IV, 

167  S.;  dealti  of,  170. 
Gregory  XI,  Pope,  310. 
Gregory  XII,  Pope,  313,  315. 
Grotins,  soS. 

Gudf  party,  origin  of,  179,  182. 
Guienne,  130,  140,  £83.    Sie  aiie 

Guilds,  craft,  24T  f.,  500;  abolition 

of,  in  France,  555, 
Guillotine,  588  f.  and  notes. 
Guise,  Henry  of,  456. 
Guises,  454. 

Gunpowder,  invention  of,  351. 
Gustavus  Adolphus,  46S  S. 
Giutavus  Vasa,  469. 

Hades,  18. 

Hadrian,  tomb  of,  54. 

Hadrian  IV,  Pope.and  Frederick  t, 

176  f. 
Hadrian  VI,  Pope,  410-411. 
Hague,  peace  conference  at  The, 

6S6. 
Hampden,  John,  481. 
Hanover,  electorate  of,  524,  note. 
Hanover,  honse  of,  5:4  '  occupied 

by  Napoleon,  610  j  relations  of, 

with  Prussia,  613  f. 
Hanseatic  League,  247  f. 
Hansealic     towns     annexed     to 

France,  602. 
Hapsburg,  Rudolf  of,  king  of  Ger- 
many, 185. 
Hapsburgs.  rise    of,   354  f-,   4JI, 

444 f-,  471.  S'7ff- 
Harold,  Eaii  of  Wessei,  136! 
Hastings,  battle  of,  136,  note. 
Hubert,  589. 
Heilbronn,  articles  of,  414. 
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Hejira.  the,  69. 

Henrietta  Maria,  478. 

Henry  II  of  England,  p 
of,  [26,  140  f[. 

Henry  XII  of  England,  t46f. 

Henry  IV  of  England,  391. 

Henry  V  of  England  continues 
Hundred  Years'  War,  191  S. 

Henry  VII  of  England,  296! 

Henry  VIII  of  England,  365,  367, 
426  ff.,  476. 

Henry  II  of  Fiance,  4ji. 

Henry  III  of  France,  456. 

Henry  IV  of  France,  457  f. 

Henry  1  of  Germany,  149  and  note. 

Henry  III,  Emperor,  1 53  f. ;  inter- 
venes in  papal  matters,  160, 166. 

Henry  IV  of  Germany,  16;  ft-  \ 
conflict  of,  with  Gregory  Vll, 
167  ff.,  174. 

Henry  V,  Emperor,  171. 

Henry  VI.  Emperor,  iSof. 

Henry  of  Navarre,  ut  Henry  IV 
of  France. 

Henry  the  Lion,  iSo. 

Henry  the  Proud,  179. 

Heresy,  in  twelfth  and  thirteenth 
centuries,  120  f. ;  panishment  of, 
2251  of   Huss,  3i4f.,  403  and 

Herzegovina,  669,  670  and  note. 
Hesse,  Philip  of,  409!,  415,  419. 
Hesse-Cassel,  618. 
Hildebrand,  ui  Gregory  Vlt. 


unity  of,  4;  notions  of,  in  the 
Middle  Ages,  259  f. 

Hohenstaufens,  173  f.  Sit  alto 
Frederick  I,  Henry  VI,  Fred- 
erick II. 

Hoheniollem  family,  J15.  Sttalio 
Brandenburg  and  Pnuiia. 

Holtiein,  Hans,  346. 

Holidays,  number  o^  reduced  In 
Germany,  41Z. 

Holland,  449 ;  war  with  England, 
492;  war  with  France,  493  f., 
501  f.;  coloniesof,  ja7;  becomes 
the  Baiavian  republic,  604;  Lonia 
Bonaparte,  king  of,  613 1  annexed 
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to  Wance,  6:0 ;  nijule  a  kmg- 

dom,  625,  631.    Stt  atte  United 

Netheriaiids. 
Holy  Land,  commercial  intereaU 

of  Italian  cities  in,  1985. 
Holy   X«ague    fonned    bj    Pope 

Julius  II  against  France,  365. 
Ho) J  Leagae,  French,  4';6. 
Holy  Roman  Empire,  05,   I5if., 

473 ;  consolidation  of,  in  1S03, 

603  f.;  dissolutiaa  of,  6lz.    Set 

alsa  Germany. 
Homage,  log  and  note :  refusal  of, 

>i6f. 
Horace,  idea  of  Lfe  entertained 

by,  45  i  SaHres  of,  333,  note. 
Hospitalers,  194  f. 
House  of  Lords,  abolition  of,  4S7. 

Sit  also  Paiiiament. 
Hrolf,  izif. 
Huguenots,  454  ff.,  467;  Charles  I 

attempts  to  aid,  478  f.  1  position 

of,  under  Louis  XIV,  504  f. 
Hnmaniits,   Italian,  334!;    Ger- 
man. 3791. 
Humanities,  334. 
Hundred     Years'    War,    381  S.; 

291  ff. 
Hungarians,    1491     defeated    by 

Otto  the  Great,  150. 
Hungaiy,  freed  from  the  Turks, 

;i8;  during  revolution  of  1848, 

646,  648  f . ;  dual  nnion  of,  with 

Austria,  650. 
HuiM,  IS,  i^. 
Huas,309,3i5ff.,393. 
HuBsite  vars,  317. 
HassiteB,  433,  465. 
Hutlen,  Ulrich  von,  385  f.,  395(.. 

399.  404.  4>o- 

Icon ocLASTlc  controversy,  74.  Set 

Illuminations,  261  f. 

Images,  demoliiion  of,  in  England, 

433f.;  In  the  Netherlands, 447 (. 
Immunities,  lof. 
Imperial   title,   iji  i.     See   alto 

Emperor. 
Indemnity,  the  French,  664. 
Independents,  482  f.  and  note. 


India,  Portuguese  seek  a  sea  route 
to,  348;  Europeans  in,  528  &.{ 
during  Seven  Years'  War,  530. 


423- 
Industrial  revolution,  679  f. 
Industry  stimulated  by  ci 

in  Middle  Ages,  244  f. 
Infeudation,  io6f.;  of  otherthings 

than  land,  rij.. 
Innocent   III,  Pope,  struggle  of, 

with  the  Hohenataufens,  181  f.; 

attempts  to  reform  the  Church, 

Inquisition  established,  214,  231 ; 
in  Spain,  358,  619;  In  the  Neth' 
eriands,  445' 447. 

InstituUi  of  Christianity,  Calvin'a, 
425  f. 

Interdict,  183,  313. 

International  law,  507  f. 

Invasions  of  the  ninth  and  tenth 
centuries,  98  f. 

Invention,  piogresa  of,  in  four- 
teenth and  fifteenth  centuries, 
3<j2  f. I  modem,  674 ff. 

Investiture,  lay,  155  S.,  161;  pro- 
hibition of,  163,  167;  questkm 
of,  settled  at  Worms,  171  f. 

Invindble  Armada,  463. 

Ireland,  461  f.,  487  f. 

Irene,  Empress,  84. 

Irish  monks  in  Brit^,  62. 

Iron  industry,  352,  67if. 

Isabella,  queen  of  Castile,  357. 

Islam,  69. 

Italian  language,  derivation  of, 
251  ;  used  by  Dante  in  the 
Divine  Comedy,  330;  by  Pe- 
trarch, 334. 

Italy,  during  the  barbarian  inva- 
sions, 33 ;  united  to  Charle- 
m^ne's  empire,  85,  93,  96; 
German  kings  nuke  vain 
attempt  to  control,  151  f.;  tovma 
of,  under  Frederick  I,  i74f-l 
Hohenslaufens  in,  I  So,  1S6; 
commerce  of,  i9Sf.,  243f.;  divi- 
^ms  of,  in  fourtemtb  centniy. 
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311  f;  cnltore  of,  during  the 
Renaissance,  311,  339ff.i  inva- 
■fon  of,  by  Charles  Vlll.  360  f. ; 
hold  of  Austria  on,  507  ;  Bona- 
parts's  campaign  in,  594  ;  Napo- 
leon, king  of,  6ti;  after  1815, 
636f.,  6uf.  1  war  of  independ- 
ence of.  645  f.;  conititutioiiB 
granted  to  varioas  Btales  of,  646 1 
unification  of,  6^  ff. ;  formation 
of  the  present  liingdom  of,  655  f. 
Ivan  the  Terrible,  511. 


Jacobins,  578  £^  too. 


aiie  James  1  of  England. 
Jamestown,  51S. 
JeSeison,  Thomas,  opinion  of  the 

condition  of  Trance,  544. 
Jena,  battle  of,  614. 
Jerome,  St.,  51;  advocate  of  the 

monastic  life,  57. 
Jerome  BonHparte,  614. 
Jerusalem,  185,  )88;  Kingdom  o^ 

igifE.,  .Q7f. 
Jesuits,  order  of,  462,  465  f.,  494. 
Jewry,  146. 
Jews,   economic    importance    of, 

146  ;  peisecQtiaii  of,  146,  358. 
Joan  of  Arc.  293  f. 
John  of   England,  I36f.,  144  5- ; 

vassal  of  pope,  183. 
John,  king  of  France,  285. 
John   FrMlerick  of   Saxonv,  415, 

418  f. 
John  XXITI,  Pope,  313. 
Jon^eurs,  256. 
Joseph  Bonaparte,  king  <A  Spain, 

6[S. 
Josephine,  607,  6jo. 
/mrttal  dis  Savants,  501. 
Jousts,  I  iS. 

Jubilee  at  Rome  (1300).  305. 
Julius  II,  Pope.  344,  365. 
Jury,  origin  of,  142. 
Just  price,  doctrine  of,  145. 
Justification  by  faith.  388,  4391 


Kadijah,  wife  of  Mohanuned,  69. 

Kappet,  battle  of,  435. 
Kent,  king  of,  converted,  61. 
King,  position  of,  in  Middle  Ages, 

King  of  Rome,  620. 

King  of  the  Romans,  152,  note- 
Kneeling  Parliament,  436. 

Knighthood,  257  f. 

Knights,  summoned  to  the  Eng- 
lish Pariiament,  147 ;  in  Ger- 
i^^'if I  tfil  1  revolt  of,  409f- ; 
disappearance  of,  604. 

Knojr,  John.  459. 

Koran,  the,  69  f. 

Kossuth,  650. 

Labor.,  division  of,  677. 

Labor  unions.  6S1  f. 

Laborers,  protection  of,  6S1. 

Lafayette,  534,  563.  570- 

Lnisiet  fain,  553,  681. 

Lancaster,  house  of,  in  England, 
391,  296;  genealogical  table  of, 
297,  note. 

Lancelot,  description  of,  quoted, 
258. 

Landholding,  in  the  Roman  Em- 
pire, 104.    Jm' n/w  Feudalism. 

Lanfranc,  13S. 

Langton,  Stephen,  183. 

Langvt  d'et,  1 54,  note. 

Langta  d'oS,  2  J4,  note. 

La  Rocheile.  455,  457,  478. 

La  Salle,  51S. 

I.atln  Church  tends  to  separate 
from  iho  Greek,  51.  St^  alte 
Church. 

Latin  langnage,  contrast  of  the 
written,  with  the  spoken,  39, 
252.  note;  knowledge  of.  pre- 
served by  the  Church.  87  f. ; 
general  use  of.  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  95,  loi,  ijo. 

Latin  literature,  extinction  of,  31. 
Stealso  Humanists. 

Laud.  William,  «8lf.,  484. 

La  Vend^c^  revolt  (rf,  587. 
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Ijw,  jw  Canon  and  Civil  law. 
Z,aaf  ef  Fret  Mtmarekiii,  The,  of 

James  I,  477, 
Zjtvf  sf  NatHTt  and  NaHvnt,  by 

Pufendorf,  508. 
jCani  nf  thi  Barbariaui,  40. 

I.«a,  Henry  C.,  description  of 
Church,  ii4 ;  stccount  of  nendi- 
canta,  230. 

iMfkvie,  452  f. 

Legion  of  Honor,  617. 
Legislative  Assembly,  576,  S79f. 
Legitimists,  664,  note. 
Legnano,  battle  of,  179. 
Leipsic.    dispatation    al,    391  f. ; 

battle  of,  623. 
Leo  Ihe  Great,  21,  51,  52. 
L«o    111,   Emperor,   forbids    the 

veneration  of  iwages.  74. 
Leo  IX,  Pope,  reform  begun  bj, 

i6t  f; 
Leo  X  (Medid).  Pope,  patron  of 

art,  344,  365,391.410. 
Leonardo  da  Vinci,  344  f. 
Leopold  11,  577. 
Leopold  of  Hohenzollern,  66s, 

Letleri  of  Obieuri  Mtn,  3S0  f .,  and 

Lettret  de  cachet.  546. 

Leyden,  sieg*^  of,  451,  note. 

Libraries. destruction  of,  3j;  estab- 
lished in  Italy,  337. 

lignrian  republic,  610. 

LLsbon.  trade  In  spices,  34S. 

Ut  de  justice,  547. 

LiTOnia.  5.4. 

Uewelyn,  Prince  of  Walei,  278. 

Logic,  esteem  for,  in  the  Middle 
Ages,  268,  271 ;  decline  of,  334  f. 

Lombard  cities,  170 f.,  174s. 

Lombard  League,  t78. 

Lombard,  Peter,  Sentences  of,  210, 

3961. 

Lombards  as  bankers,  246. 
Zemtards.  ffiitery  of  the,  by  Paulus 

Diaconus,  90. 
Lombards  in  Italy,  33, 34, 65. 74  f. ; 

oouqii«red  byChatlJra>agne,8i. 


London,  348,  290. 

Long Farlianent, 484 S-i  dissolved 
by  Cromwell,  488  f.;  recalled, 
490. 

Lord,  medieval,  position  of,  99f.; 
meaning  of  tenn,  106. 

Lord  Protector,  Cromwell,  489. 

Lord's  Supper,  Zningli's  concep- 
tion of,  425.     Set  also  Mass. 

Lorraine,  94,  300,  472;  added  to 
France,  536;  portion  of,  ceded 
to  Germany,  663  and  note. 

L-iirsch,  Chrottklts  of,  pasMga 
from,  84. 

Lotbaire, son  of  Louis  the  Pious,93. 

Latharii  regnum,  94- 

Louis  the  Fat  of  Fiance,  115. 

Lonis  Ihe  German,  92,  93,  95. 

Louia  the  Hous,  92. 

Louis  IX  (Saint),  130 f.,  198. 

I^ouis  XI  of  France,  299 f. 

Louis  XII  of  France,  364  f. 

Lonis  XIII  of  France,  4J8. 

Louis  XIV,  472,  489,  491,  495ff,( 
idea  of  position  of,  496  f , ;  court 
of,  49S;  wars  of,  301  &.;  condi- 
tion of  France  at  end  of  leign 
of.  508. 

Louis  XV,  508,  553. 

Lonis  XVI,  position  of,  545,  553  f. ; 
removes  to  Paris,  570;  Bight  of, 
to  Varennes,  575f-i  imprison- 
ment of.  581 ;  trial  and  execu- 
tion of,  583. 

Louis  XVll,  625,  note. 

Louis  XVIIl.  6x5 ;  policy  of,  619I 

Louis  Philippe,  630, 642  f. 

Louiuana,  534.  602. 

Low  Church  party,  48a. 

Loyola,  Ignatius.  440  S. 

Lubeck,  244,  148- 

Lucien  Bonaparte,  599, 

Lnther,  Maitin,  3S7  S. ;  bums  the 
canon  law,  368, 399;  earlylifeand 
education  raF,  387 )  enters  monas- 
tery, 387  ;  justification  by  faith, 
388;  called  to  Wittenberg, 
visits  Rome,  389 ;  teaches  bib- 
lical theology,  389;  Ihe  theses 
of,  3Q0 ;  wufare  against  indul- 
gences, 390;  debate  with  £ck 
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at  Ldpttc,  39Z ;  rdKtlons  with 

humanists,  393 ;  with  Ulrich  von 
Hutten,  395  ;  Addrtii  to  tht  Ger- 
man Nobility  of,  396 ;  Babylo- 
nian Captivity  aftki  Church  of, 
397;  eicommunicaled,  398;  at 
diet  of  Worms,  401  \  outlawed 
bjr  the  emperor,  403  and  note ; 
translates  the  Bible,  405;  view 
of  reform  of.  407  9.  \  rash  talk 
of,  about  princes,  413;  attacks 
the  peasants,  414,  41& 

Ultzen,  battle  of,  470. 

Lux«mboa[^,  300,  662. 

Lj^ns  revolts  against  the  Conven- 
tion, 587,  589- 

MaCHUVBT.U,  ThiPriiutaf.^iJ, 

362. 

Hachinerjr,  introductioo  of,  675  S. 

Madras,  529. 

Magdeburg,  469. 

Magellan  circuimiavigates  the 
globe,  351. 

Magyar?,  la  tiuDgaiians. 

Major  Domus,  ite  Mayors  of  the 
Palace. 

Malory,  the  Afert  d'Artkur  of, 
iJS.  note. 

Malta,  igc. 

Mandeville,  Sit  John,  referred  to, 
z6i,noie. 

Manor,  lOO,  134  f.  j  court  of  the, 
236. 

Hautua,  471.  ' 

Manufacture,  increase  of,  in  thir- 
teenth centurj,   t<x>\    modern. 

Manuscripts,  337  f. 

Marches,  establishment  of,  8a. 

Marco  Polo,  347. 

Marcus  AureliuSi^^ilbAiin^of,  18. 

Marengo,  battle  of,  6ot. 

Idargarel,  queen  of  Navarre,  451. 

Margraves,  or^n  of,  8z.  86,  102. 

Maria  Louisa,  630. 

Maria  Theresa,  5iSfi. 

Marie  Antoinette,  554,  570,  589. 

Marlborough,  ;o6. 

Maniuette,  jz^ 

HarqulMi,8& 


ment  of.  2 
Marseilles,  revolt  of,  587. 
Marston  Moor,  battle  of,  486. 
Mary  of  Burgundy,  301. 
Mary  of  Modena,  493. 
Mary,  queen  of  England,  435  f. 
Mary  Queett  of  iicots,  set  Marv 

Stuart. 
Mary  Stuart,  454,  459  ff. 
Mass,  the,  2TI  {.,  407,  409,  432. 
Matilda,  iz6,  140. 
Maurice  of  Saiony,  418  f. 
Maiimilian  I,  Emperor,  356, 358  f., 

363,  365. 
Maximilian  of  Bavaria,  466,  467. 
Mayence,  66,  78  ;  elector  of,  372, 

378  i  printing  at,  338. 
Mayflower,  4S3. 
Mayors  of  the  Palace,  38. 
Maiaiin,  495. 
Mauini,  639,  648. 
Mecca,  68,  69,  70. 
Medici,  328  f.,  361,  366:  Lorenco 

de',  328,344;  library  of  the,  337. 
Medicine,  modem  advance  in,  674. 
Medina,  69. 
Melanchthon,  417. 
Mendicant  orders,  295  f. 
Merovingian  documents,  careless- 
ness of,  87. 
Merovingian  kings,  38,  7  a. 
Mersen,  Treaty  of,  95  f. 
Metric  system,  59r. 
Mecteniich,    634;    overthrow    of, 

644*. 
Meti,  452,  473,  663. 
Mexican  expedition,  663. 
Mexico,  351,  358. 
Michael  Angelo,  342,  344  f. 
Microscope,  development  of,  674. 
Middle  Ages,   meaning  of  torn, 

5  f. ;  character  of,  42  f. 
Middle  kingdom  of  Lothaire,  94  f. 
Milan,  Edict  of,  21 ;  married  clergy 

in,  163;  destruction  of,  by  Frect- 

crick  I,  I76f.;  despots  of,  324  f.; 

claimed     by    France,     364  f.; 

claimed  by  Charles  V,  366)  417- 
MilM  Coveidale,  431. 
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Military  serHce,  feadal,  no. 

Miniature,  derivatioD  of  woid,  a&t. 

Minnesingers,  958. 

Minor  orders  of  the  clergy,  10. 

Minorca,  507. 

Mitabaan,  564. 

Miracles,  frequency  of,  is  Middle 

Agea,  46  f . 
Miisi  daminici.  86,  loz. 
Miasions,  great  ly  in  cieaae  the  pOKer 

o[  the  pope,  66i'of  the  Jesuits, 

44*. 
Model  Parliament,  147. 
Modem  languages,  ori^  of,  40, 

150  fi. 
Mohammed,  68  f. 
Mohammedan  conquests,  nv  Ara* 

bic  conquests. 
HohammedaD  invasion  of  Italy, 

ISO- 
Mohammedanism,  69  f. 
Mohammedans,  68  &.,S8i  gradual 

expulsion   of,  from   Spain,  83, 

356 f.;  commerce  of,  i^  143. 
Mohire,  500. 
Moluccas,  347,  348. 
Monasteries,  breaking  up  of,lnGeF- 

many,  407  f.;  Id  England,  43:  f- 
Monasticism,    attraction    of,    for 

many  diSerenl  classes,  56  f. 
Money,  scarcity  of,  in  the  Middle 

Ages,  98 ;  use  of ,  136,  S47, 
Mongol   emperors  of   India,  J29 

and  note. 
Mongols,  51a. 
Mfnitetir,  578. 
Monk,  George,  490. 
Monk  of  St.  Gall,  78  and  note. 
Monks,   46;     origin    and    distin- 
guished services  of,  56  f.,  219. 
Monte  Cassino,  founding  of,  57. 
Montesquieu,  552. 
Hoors,  In  Spain.  357  i.;  expulsion 

of,  464. 
MoiSTiaris,  149. 
More,  Sir  Thomas,  427,  432. 
Morgarten,  battle  of,  421. 
^w/rf'^rttur,  Malory's,  255,  note. 


Mob 


,514! 


Mountain  party,  585  f. 
Miinster,  472, 

Murat,  king  of  Naples,  618. 
Murten,  battle  of,  422. 

Nantes,  Edict  of,  granting  of,  4  J7t 

revocation  of,  504  f. 
Nances,  massacre  at,  5S9. 
Naples,  kingdom  of,  180,  360,  note, 

363f.,  613;   revolution  in,  635, 

637 '■ 
Napoleon    Bonaparte,    (36,    574, 

592  &.;  idea  of ,  of  a  European 

empire,  609 ;  Mtmnrt  of,  614. 
Napoleon  II,  620. 
Napoleon  111,644;  intervenes  in 

Italy,  654  f . ;   position  of,  after 

Naseby,  battle  of,  486. 
National  Assembly,  first  French, 
564,  570;  close  of,  576 f. 

National  guard,  566. 

National  workshops,  643  f. 

"  Natural  boundaries  "  of  France^ 

50,  f. 

Natural  laws,  discovery  of,  671  i. 

Navigation  Act,  48S. 

Neckei,  5j6. 

Nelson,  597  f.,  615. 

Netherlands,    295 ;      come     into 

Austrian  liaiids,  301;  revolt  of, 

445S.;  Louis  XIV  claims,  502; 

Spanish,  ceded  to  Austria,  J07. 
Neustria,  37  f. 
New   TealamenI,  edition    of,  by 

Erasmus,  382. 
New  York,  492. 
Newspapers,  origin  of  French,  5781 

Napoleon's     attitude     tovrard, 

608  f. 
Newton,  Sit  Isaac,  673. 
Nictea,    Council   of,   11;    during 

First  Crusades,  1S8,  192. 
Niccola  of  Pisa,  340. 
Nicholas  II,  Pope,  decree  of,  162. 
Nicholas  V,  310,  337. 
Niibtlung!,  Song  e/thf,  153. 
Nimwegen,  Peace  of,  503. 
Nobility,  origin  of  Frankish,  38; 

titles of,86j  cbaracterof  feucUl, 

Its,   Z34f.i    in   Fiance  nnder 
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Louto  XI,  199  f.;    eitabliihed 

bf  Napoleun.  &08,  617. 
Nobles,  privileges  of,  in   Fiance, 

54af.;  en]ignttioni)fFrench,575. 
Nogaret,  306. 
Non-jaring  ( ' 
Nordlingen, 
Noman    conqoest    of     EogUnd, 

1368.;  results  of,  138 f. 
Normandy,  112  f.,  117, 184,  191. 
Normans,  amalgamate    with    the 

English,  139. 146;  in  Sicily,  iSo, 

note.     Sit  aim  Northmen. 
NorM  Itlerature.  99,  note. 
North  German  Federation,  660  f. 
Northmen,  treaty  of  Charles  the 

Fat  with,  96  f .,  99  and  note ;  in 

RomU,  Jio. 
North  umbtia,  king  of,  6l. 
Notables,  meeting  of,  558  f. 
Novara,  battle  of,  650. 
Novgorod,  24S,  510. 
Nnremberg,  373;  diet  of  (1531), 

000,96,  izof 

Odoacer,  18. 

Ordeal,  41,  141, 

Ordination,  sacrament  of,  zi  i. 

Orient,  European   relations  with, 

199  f..  144- 
Orieanists.  664,  note. 
Orleans,  duke  of,  192 ;  Maid  of,  194. 
Ormond.  487. 
OsnabriicK,  pi. 
Ostrogoths,  lie  East  Goths. 
Otber-woTldliness     of     medUeval 

Christianity,  45. 
Othman,  517. 
Otto   I,  the   Great,  of  Gennany, 

149  EE. 
Otto  of  Bninawtck,  i8i. 
Otto  of  Freiiini;,  173,  197. 
OTerk>rd,  106,  note. 

Pagan  idea  of  the  life  after  death, 

18.  45- 
Paganism. merges  into  ChriHtianity, 

191  of  Italian  humanists,  ■^■^^. 
Painting,   Italian,   340f.,   3461  in 

northern  Europe,  34& 


Palace,  school  of  the,  90. 
Palatinate,  electorate  of,  373,  467; 

Louis  XIV's  operations  in,  505. 
PalliDDi,  203,  307. 
Pan-.Slavic  Congress  of  1S4S,  64S. 
Papacy,  ori^n  of,  49  fE. ;  aeat  tA, 

transferred  to  Avignon,  306  £, 

308,317.     SiiahaVa^t. 
Papal  legates,  i6z. 
Papal  sutes.  75  f..  170,  3*0,  630, 

6^9- ^SS- ^7-    ■&' a^«  Pope. 
Papyrus,  supply  of,  cut  off,  87. 


ponance  in  Ibe  Revolut: 

rection  of  (June,  184S),  643 ;  of 

1871,664. 
Parish,  adminislralion  of.  ao8  f. 
Parltntnli,  French,  origin  of,  1 30f-, 

547  f.,  559 f- 

Parliament,  English,  147,  z8[,  z86, 
289;  after  Wars  of  the  Roses, 
29S,  joS,  475 1  struggle  nf,  with 
Charles  I,  478  ff.,  496. 

Parma,  duchess  of,  447  f. 

Parsifal,  by  Wolfram  von  Eschen- 
bach,  258. 

Patrick,  St.,  62 

Paulus  Diaconus,  go. 

Peasant?'  iVar,  in  England,  30Q ;  in 
Gqimany.  407,  413^. 

Peasantain  France,condition of, be- 
fore the  French  RBvalulian,S44f. 

Penance,  sacrament  of,  zll  f. 

Pepys,  Diary  of,  492. 

Persecution,  religious,  432,  436  ;  of 
English  Catholics.  462. 

Peter  Lombard,  ScnUncii  of,  268, 

„  334.  425-     , 

Peter,  St..  49f. 

Peter  the  Great,  511  EL;  refonns 
of,  512. 

Peter  the  Hermit.  19a 

Petition  of  Right,  479. 

Petrarch.  288,  331  it 

Philip  Augustui  of  Fraoce,  115  S.( 
130,  183,  197.  246. 

Philip  the  Fair,  of  France,  131, 
196,  zSo :  struggle  of,  with  Boni- 
face VIII.  304f- 
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Philip  li  of  Spain,  436,  444  S.; 
reign  of,  463  f. 

PbiUp  V,  first  Bourbon  king  of 
Spain,  506. 

Kcts,  »79, 

IHedmont,  refonns  in,  6J4. 

Piert  Plmgkwtan,  190. 

PUgrin  Fatheii,  483- 

rainiti,  DeclaiBlion  of,  577  f. 

Pin*,  Ulusinition  of  the 

tura  of,  677. 

Pippin  of  Heriita],  38. 

Pippin  tlie  Short,  72!,  75  f- 

nia.  Council  of,  313. 

Pitt,  the  elder,  530. 

Pios  IX,  639,  648. 

Plantagenets,  izsS.,  i^off. 

Plasaey,  battle  of,  531 1 

Plebiscite,  600,  644. 

PoilieiB,  battle  of,  185. 

Poland,  I  ;3,  514 ;  fint  partition  of, 
511,  sa3f.',  Napoleon's  cam- 
paign in,  614;  dispule  over,  at 
the  Congrau  of  Vienna,  616  f. 

Fomerania,  473. 

Pondichen;,  jy>. 

Pope,  51 ;  ongin  of  name  of,  51, 
note;  J4  f ,  66;  alliance  of,  with 
Flanks,  72  f..  T^i.;  opposition 
to  Iconoclasm,  74,  85  j  nlations 
of,  irith  Otto  the  Great,  ijr  f.; 
position  of,  in  tenth  and  earlji 
eleventh  centufles,  161 ;  election 
of,  1 62 ;  powers  of,  claimed  for 
t^  Gr^orr  VIT.  r64  f.  -,  position 
a<,  in  the  Church, zoiE;  during 
the  Great  SchiBm.310  ff.;  altitude 
of,towardcouncils,43S;  attitude 
of,  toward  Italian  unity,  639, 647 ; 
position  of,  since  1870,667. 

Popular  sovereigntf  defended  by 
Rousseau,  552. 

Port  MahoD,  531. 

Portuguese,  explorattous  by,  347  f. ; 
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•  Preaching  Friarn,  231. 

Prefects,  French,  590. 

Freabflerian  Church,  415  f.,  459, 
482  f. 

Piesbftera,  19  f.,  426^  note. 

Press,  censorship  of,  in  the  ei|^ 
teenth  century,  549. 

Piessburg,  Treaty  of,  61 1. 

Pride's  Purge,  486. 

Priest,  10;  duties  of,  zoSf. 

Prime  minister,  526. 

Prince  Charlie,  517. 

Prince  of  Wales,  origin  of  title  o^ 
178. 

Printing,  invention  of,  337  f . ;  mod- 
em melhods  of,  67S. 

Privileges  in  Prance,  540;  abolition 
of,  J67, 

Protestant,  origin  of  term,  4l6f. 

Protestant  revolt,  conditions  ex- 
plaining, 377 ;  course  of,  in  Ger- 
manjr,  405  ff. 

Ftotestant  union  of  German 
princes,  41 5,  ^66. 

Protestantism,  in  Germanj,4i8  ft; 
'  I  SwitKrland,  423  fF.;  in  Eng- 


"  Protests  "  of  the  Frencli  farlt- 
mmii,  S47. 

Provencal  language,  2^4;  trouba- 
dours' songs  in,  156. 

ProvisoTs,  statute  trf,  in  England, 
308. 

Pnisiia,  474,  515  ft,  544 ;  war  of, 
with  France,  581,  583  f.,  593, 
613  f.;    reforms  of   Stein   and 


strengthening  of  army  of,  656  f. . 

war   with  Austria  0866),  660 ; 

war  with  Prance  (1870),  662  f.: 

predominating  influence   of,  in 

the  German  empire,  666. 
Prussians  conquered  bj  the  Teu- 

totiic  knights,  T96. 
Ptolem*'!  esttinate  of  die  of  the 

wo  rid,  350. 
Pufendorf,  508. 
Purgatory,  jrz. 
Puritans,  481, 4S3  end  note^  491. 
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Kacinb,  500. 

Railroads,  development  of,  678  f. 

Sajah,  jzj. 

Raphad,  ^f- 

Ravenna,  interior  of  a  church  at. 

Reaction,  after  Napoleon's  down- 
fall, 628  ;  in  Germany,  634  f. 

Reason,  wonhip  of,  539. 

Refonn  Act,  Englith,  ^1,  note. 

Stgalia,  177- 

Regenabucg,  fonnatlon  o[  CathoUc 
party  at,  4 1 1. 

Regular  clergy  defined,  59. 

Rtich  idtfiutatimuA  aupUchluit.  603. 

Reign  of  Terror,  537,  573,  588  ft.; 
customs  of,  aboUihed,  607. 

Relics,  German  collectiansof,  377f. 

Relief,  108,  note. 

Rdigious  eqnality,  683. 

Rembrandt,  346. 

Renaissance,  321,  319  f. 

Republic,   the   "  red,"  in   France, 

Republican  calendar,  591. 
Republican  party  in  France,  origin 

of,  576. 
Restoration  in  England,  49a. 
Reuchlin,  380. 
Revolution  of  1848,641  ff.;  results 

of,  653. 
Revcdutionaiy  Tribunal,  5S8. 
Reynard  the  Fox,  J56. 

Rhine,  left   banic    of,  ceded    to 

France,  603. 
Rhine,  the  Confederation  of  the, 

6t2f. 

Richard  I,  the  Lion-Heaned,  116  f., 

144,  rg7f. 
Richard  TI  of  England,  191,  315. 
Richard  ITT  of  England,  397. 
Riclielieii,458,  467.  4951  intervenes 

in  the  Thirty  Years'  War.  471  f. 
Rights   of   Man,   E>eclaration   of, 

568  ff. 
Rising  in  the  north  of  England,46o. 
Roads.  11;    poor,  in  the   Middle 

Age«,  98,  142. 


RobUa,  Lnca  delta,  34^ 

Robert  Guiscard  in  Naples  and 

Sldly,  iSo,note, 
Robes|»erTe,  589,  f . 
Reii/ainAtMt,  38. 
Roland,  Song  of,  83,  note,  255. 

RotlO,   I22f. 

Roman  Church,  the  mother 
church,  49  f. 

Roman  Empire,  8  ff.;  reasons  for 
decline  of,  1 1  ff . ;  rdigious  re- 
vival in,  18;  "tall"  (^  in  the 
West,  17;  relations  tA,  with 
Church.  471  coDtinnitj  of,  84  f . 

Roman  law,  ir;  retained  by  Tbeod- 
oric,  29  \  supplanted  by  German 
customs,  40;  study  of,  revived, 
177,  269. 

Somana  lingua,  see  Ficnch  Ian- 
guage. 

Romance  languages,  derivation  o^ 

2Stf 

Romances,  medieval,  3 J4  f. 
Rome,  dty  of,   16,  S3.  y>U  3'*- 

ascendency  of,  in  art,  344;  sack 

of.  417,  note ;  made  a  lepnUic. 

64S :  added  to  the  kingdam  of 

Italy.  667. 
Romulus  Augnstulus,  18. 
Roncaglia,  Frederick  I  holds  two 

assemblies  at,  176  f. 
Roncesvaltea,  Pass  of,  83,  note. 
Rossbach,  battle  of,  $20. 
"Rotten  boroughs,"  6B1,  tiota. 
Roumania,  669  f. 
Roamelia,  Elastem,  670^  note. 
Roundheads,  485. 
Round  Table,  Knighti  of  the,  155. 


Roval  libran  of  Fiance,  501. 

Rubens,  u& 

Rudolf  of  Hapsbarg,  355. 

Rule  of  SL  Benedict,  57 1 

Rump  ParUanent,  487  f. 

Rurik.  510. 

Rusda,  509 ff.;  relations  of,  wiA 
N^oleon,  614,  63of. ;  Ctintean 
War  of,  668  f.;  recent  e^an- 
•ioDof.68«L 
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SACKAitKNTa,aiof.;  attacked  hj 
Lather,  397  f. ;  confirmed  by  the 
Council  of  Trent,  439. 

Sofraatieta,  decree,  317. 

Sagoj,  99,  note. 

St.  Banhotomew's  Da;,  maatacre 
of,  4  js  f. 

St.  Bernard,  197, 119,  268. 

St.  Donunic,  319 1 

St.  Francis  of  Asaiii,  235  £f.,  342, 

St.  Mark's  church  at  Venice,  323. 

St.  Meincad,  423. 

St.-Omer.  terms  of  charter  of,  240. 

St.  Peter's  Church  at  Rome,  344- 

St.  Petersburg,  founding  of,  yzf. 

Saint-SimoD,  50a. 

Saladin  takes  Jemsalem,  197. 

Salamander,  mediaeval  account  of, 
quoted,  260. 

Salisbuiy,  oath  of,  I37f. 

Salt  lai,  French,  540. 

Saiacens,  tet  Mohammedans. 

Saratoga,  battle  of,  534. 

Sardinia,  kingdom  of,  618. 

Satires  of  the  sixteenth  centoij, 
406. 

Savonarola,  361  f. 

Savo;,  Fiance  deprived  of,  625. 

Saxons,  27,  79^.,  9S;  settle  in 
England,  60 ;  rebel  against 
Henry  IV,  166. 

Saxony,  179  f.j  electorate  of,  372; 
question  of,  at  the  Cingress  of 
Vienna,  626  f. 

Scandinavian  kingdoms,  46Sf. 

Scbism,  the  Great,  3iof.,  3r4f. 

Schlesvig-HoIaCein  affair,  657  f. 

Schoifher,  Peter,  338,  note. 

Scholasticiam,  272!. 

School  of  the  palace,  90. 

Schools  established  by  Charie- 
magne,  S8  f. 

Science,  medieval,  260,  356 ;  mod- 
em methods  of,  678  S. 

Scotch  people,  280  f. 

Scotland,  135,  2788.,  459;  under 
the  same  rulei  as  England,  476 ; 
Charles  1  at  war  with,  4S3 ; 
union  with  England,  524 ;  wel- 
come*  the   Yeuag    Pretender, 
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Sculpture,  mediKval,  262,  265!; 

Renaissance,  340. 
Secular  clergy  defined,  59. 
Sedan,  battle  of,  663. 
Siigtitur,  derivation  of,  to6,  note. 
Seneca,  ojnnion  on  origin  of  prac- 
tical arts,  14. 
Stniar,  late  Latin,  106,  note. 
Senlac,  batile  of,  136. 
Smtittcit  of  Peter  Lombard,  110^ 

425- 
Sepoys,  531. 

September  massacres,  582. 
Serfdom,  16,  234;   disappearance 

of,  in  England,  290  f . ;  abolished 

in  France,  567  ;  in  Pnissia,  621. 
Serfs,  teloni  resemble  the,  16,  looi 

condition   of,  2348.,  414.    Sit 

alsB  Serfdom. 
Servia,  668  ff. 
Sevastopol,  669. 
Seven  Years'  War,  519  f.;  in  India, 

S30ff. 
Sevign^,  Madame  de,  500,  505. 
Sforza  family,  327. 
Shakespeare,  477  f. 
Sheriffs  appointed  by  William  the 

Conqueror,  137. 
Ship  money,  481, 4S4. 
Shires,  135  and  note. 
Sicily,  180,  182,  185,  360,  note. 
Sickingen,  Frani  von,  406  f.,  409  f. 
Sigismund,  Emperor,  314  f. 
Silesia,  ;i8f. 
Simon  de  Montfort  leads  AlUgen- 

sian  crusade,  223. 
Simon  de  Montfort,  Parliameot  of, 

I46t. 
Simony,  ijSf.,  161,  21S. 
'■  Simple  priests  "  of  Wyclifie,  309. 
'■  Six  Articles,"  the,  431  f- 
Slavery  in  Roman  Empire,  13  S. 
Slavs,  8z ;  on  the  borders  of  Gen 

many,  150,153;  settlement  of,  in 

Europe,  509,  64S  f. 
Smith,  Adam,  G77. 
Social  Contract  of  Rousseau,  551. 
Social  Democrats.  643. 
Sophia  of  Hanover,  524. 
Sorbonne,  452. 
South  Bul^jiat  670,  note. 
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SontluuDptoii  gnnted  a  chmrter, 


,;  colonial  of,  J27;  NuKi- 
leon  atWmpti  to  control,  618  f., 
613,  6rr;  loM*  AmeTkan  ccJo- 


Siueniii,  106  and  note. 

Sweden,     468  f,     473;      mtder 

Charles  Xlt,  513  f. 
Swiss  mercenariea,  413  and  note. 
Switzeilanct,    origin    of,    411   fi.; 

Protestajit    revolt    in,    433  B, 


473.  605.  ( 
STinSolism, 


616. 


STinbolism,  mediaeTal,  161. 
Sytia,   Bonapaite'a  campaign  In, 
598- 


Spanish  March,  83, 94. 
Spanish  Netherlands,  it*  Nether- 
Spanish  Succesuon,  War  of  the, 

506  ff. 
Spectacles,  invention  of,  351. 
Speyer,  Edict  of   (1516),  415  f,; 

protest  of,  3i6f.  and  note. 
Spice  trade,  importance  of,  348  f. 
Stamp  Act,  531. 
Star  Chamber,  Court  of,  4S4. 
State,    character    of.    In    Middle 

Ages,  48,  165. 
Stales  of  the  Church,  ttt   P^ial 

Statutes  of  Laborers,  2S9. 

Steam,  application  of,  675  f. 

Steamboats,  678. 

Steel,  67  6l 

Steelyard,  148. 

Stein,  reforms  of,  611,  631. 

Stem  duchies  in  GermanT,  i4Sf. 

Stephen,  king  of  England,  140. 

Stone  of  Scone,  280. 

Strafford,  484. 

Strand  laws,  147. 

Strasburg,  473;   teiied  by  Louis 

XIV,  504, 663  f. 
Strasburg  oaths,  94. 
Stuart,  house  of,  475. 
Students'  associations  In  Germany, 

Subd^con,  la 
Subinfeudation,  io6f. 
Subtenant,  107. 
Subvassals,  107  ff. 
Suffrage,  extension  of,  6S2. 
Sully,  457  f. 
Sutri,  the  council  of,  i6o> 


Taillk,  «09,  S40,  H5*-.  SS*.  559- 

TaUeyrand,  61& 

Tamerlane,  539,  note. 

Tancred,  180  f, 

Tartars,  510. 

Taxation,  in  Roman  Empin,  13; 
papal,  204, 3S4 ;  of  church  prop- 
erty, 304;  without  r^reaeata- 
tion,  533 ;  reform  of,  in  France, 
567. 

Teachers,  government,  in  Roman 
Empire,  ii,  31. 

Telescope,  673, 

Templars,  195  f.,  306. 

Temporalities,  I  JO. 

"Tennis-Court"  oalh,  564. 

Test  Act  491 ;  repeal  <^,  683. 

Tetiel,  ^. 

Teutonic  order,  i95f-;  bi  Pranta, 
S'S*- 

Theodoric,  18  S. 

Theodosian  Code,  ptovisiom  of, 
relating  to  the  Church,  at. 

Tbeodosius  the  Great,  11  f.,  37. 

Theology  in  University  of  Pans, 
269. 

Thermidor,  91b,  J90,  note- 
Theses,  Luther's  ninety-five,  390! 

Third  estate,  543  ff. 

Thirty-Nine  Amclea,  the,  435. 

Thirty  Years'  War,  465  ff. 

Thomas  i  Becket,  142  f. 

Thomas  Aquinas,  331,  273. 

Three  Henrys,  War  of  the,  456. 

Tilly,  469  f. 

Tilsit,  treaties  of,  6l4>  ' 

Tlmur,  5*9,  note. 

Tithe,  81,  203. 

Titian,  346. 
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Tolaration,  rdigloog,  Id  Gmrnanr, 
4l5ff.,4lof.i  in  Francs,  454  fi.j 
modem.  oSy 

Tolls  Id  Middle  Ages,  246  f. 

Tool,  452,  473, 

Tonlouse,  coonta  of,  1 24,  15$, 

Toamm,  iiS. 

Toufs,  battle  <rf,  7 1  f. 

Towns,  represenlativea  of,  som- 
moned  to  Parliament,  147;  in 
Middle  Ages.  174, 200,133,337 f^ 
*4S;  Gennan,  373,  375,  604; 
growth  of  the  modem,  63o. 

Trade,  mediseval,  338,  243  f.;  to- 
■trictions  on,  abolished,  6Sa 

Ttafalgar,  battle  of,  615. 

Transubstantiation,  213,  309,  4:5, 
«'■ 

Treasnrr  of  "  good  works,"  378. 

Trent,  Council  of,  437  ft. 

Treves,  1 2  ;  electorate  of,  372. 

Trial  by  jory,  142. 

Trials,  medueval,  41,  r4oS. 

Triple  AHiaoce,  50Z  f . 

Troubadoara,  sjS. 

Troyes,  Treaty  of  (r4io),  J93. 

Truce  of  God,  ti8. 

Tsar,  title  of,  cii,  note. 

Tudor,  house  of,  196  f. 

Toillerles,  5S1,  664. 

Turenne,  471. 

Turgot,  SS3,  note,  554  f. 

Taikey  in  Europe,  535;  diimp- 
tlon  of,  628,  667  B. 


ULrius 

Gothic,  352. 
Ulm,  374,  611. 
Unction, 


Unity  of  history,  4. 

Universities.  medi«Ta],  269  f.,  333, 

356}  G«muui.  380, 398. 
Urinn  II,  tSS. 
Unfruct,  105. 


Usury,  doctrine  ol,  145. 

Utopia,  by  Sir  Thomas  More,  417. 

Utrecht,  Union  of,  450 ;  TieatyM, 


Vauchtinian  III,  decree  o^  51. 
Valois,  honte  of,  455. 
Van  Dyck.  346. 
""     "    k  brothel 

26,33. 

VarenncB,  flight  to,  $75  f. 
Vassals,   oiigin    tk,    102  f.,    io6t 

obligations  of,  1 1  o  f . 
Vmco  da  Gama,  348. 
Vasay,  maHacre  at,  455. 
Vatican  library,  337. 
Velsuqnez,  346.  . 
Vendue,  La,  revolt  of,  387. 
Venerable  Bede,  the,  56,  64. 
Venella   given   to   Austria,  616; 

655 ;  ceded  to  Italy,  667. 
Venice,  founding  of,  37 ;  commerce 

of,  194,  198  f.,  243  f,  ^7;  go». 

emment  of,  izif. ;  pauiting  at, 

S6;   war  o^  with   League  of 
imbray,  364  f.;  destruction  of 
republic  of,  595;  in  1848,  64S. 
See  Veneda. 
Verdun,  452,  473;  Treaty  of,  935 

fall  of,  581. 
Versailles,  498. 
Vespasiano,  Italian  bodcadler,337. 

Veto,  royal,  in  England,  534  and 

Victor  Emmanuel,  6^  654  f. 
Vienna,  siege  of,  by  Turks,  517!; 

Congress  of,  625  S. ;  revolntion 

of  1848  in,  645,  6jo. 
Vikings,  99,  note. 
Villa,  Roman,  14,  100. 
Villehardoain,  t6o. 
Viscooli,  324  f .,  364. 
Visigoths,  ite  West  Goth*. 
Voltaire,  J19,  5490. 
Vulgate,  SI,  439. 

Wagui  of  battle,  41, 
Wagram,  battle  <rf,  619. 
Wubling,  castle  of,  179,  note. 
WaldenMans,  321  f.,  453. 
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Waldo,  Peter,  73i. 

Wales,  13s.  277  '■ 

Waltenstein,  468  and  note,  469  f. 

Wallingford,  charter  of,  140. 

Walpole,  516. 

Walther  von  der  Vogelweide,  15S, 

384. 
War  and  Ptact  of  Grotioi,  50S. 
War,  neighborhood,  117  S. 
War  of  the  Barons,  I46f. 
Warfare,  modem,  6S4.  686. 
Wars  of  the  Koaes,  196  9. 
Warsaw,  grand  duchy  of,  614, 6x6. 
Wartburg,405 ;  festival  at  tbe,633. 
Washington,  George,  533  (• 
Waterloo,  battle  of,  634. 
Watt,  Jamea,  075. 
Welf,  179 
Wellington.  623  f. 
Wessex,  133. 
West  Prankish  kingdom,  94.    Stt 

aim  Franks, 
We»tGoths,z5f.,  36,39.71. 
Westphalia,  kingdom  of.  614,  613. 
Westphalia,  Peace  of,  47a  f. 
Whitby,  Council  of.  62. 
White  HiU,  battle  on  the,  467. 
William  the  Conqueror,  claim  of, 

to  English  crown,  1361  polic]' 

of,  in  England,  136  IT..  165. 
William  III  of  England,  492  ff., 

50s,  506.  523  f..  SIS'   • 
William  of  Orange,  king  01  Eng- 
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'Willi 


nllL 


WiUiam  of  Orange  (the  Silant), 

448ff. 
Wlliamlof  PrusEia,656f.;  chosen 

emperor,  665. 
"  Winter  king,"  467. 
Witenagemot,  135,  137,  147. 
Wittenberg,   University   of,   389; 

reform  at,  407  f. 
WoUram  von  Eschenboch,  158. 
Wolsey.  Cardinal,  367, 4*7  n. 
Worms,    coundl    of,   167;    Con- 
cordat of,  171;  diet  of,  400 f.; 

Edict  of,  403 1.,  4r5. 
Writing,  stjle  of,  used  in  Charle- 

magne's  time,  89. 
WUrtemberg,      ■^^^  \     dake      o^ 

assumes  the  title  of  King,  612  ; 

granted  a  conslitnlion.  635. 
WyclifTe,  John,   308  f;  inSttence 

of,  on  Hubs,  3IJ,  393. 

Xavisb,  442- 

«  Yea  and  Nav,"  by  Abdard,  268. 
York,  house  of,  296,  297,  note. 
Young,  Arthur,  544. 
Young  Italy,  639, 
Yonng  Pretender,  516! 

Zbaiand,  449. 
Zipangn  (Japan),  347- 
ZellvtTtin,  635. 
Zurich,  411  f^  424. 
Zwin^  41^  43<S  433  fi- 
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CHAPTER  XXXII » 
the  last  decade  op  europbah  politics 

Political  Reforms 

III.  The  opening  twentieth  century  saw  a  steady  increase  Ageoetri 
In  the  peoples'  control  of  government  The  House  of  Lords  ^^ 
in  England  was  forced  to  admit  that  the  final  word  in  law- 
making rests  with  the  tlouse  of  Commons  ;  the  monarchy  was 
overthrown  in  Portugal;  Turkey  tried  to  establish  a  constitution 
and  a  parliament;  China  founded  a  republic;  Russia  dethroned 
the  Tsar;  and,  finally,  the  German  and  Austrian  emperors 
abdicated,  as  well  as  ail  the  German  kings  and  princes. 

At  the  close  of  the  nineteenth  century  England  was,  to  all  England 

...  „  lona;  con- 

appearances,  as  conservative  as  any  nation  m  western  Etirope.  KmBva 
The  enthusiasm  for  the  extension  of  the  suffrage  and  for  the 
reform  of  ancient  abuses,  which  had  stirred  the  country  for  a 
hundred  years,  seemed  to  have  died  away.  Contentment  with 
the  existing  order,  and  interest  in  great  enterprises  in  South 
Africa  and  other  parts  of  the  world,  characterized  English  poli- 
tKS.  From  1886  to  1906  (except  for  a  short  period  in  1892- 
189s)  the  Gonservative  (or  Unionist')  party  was  in  control  of 
the  House  of  Commons  and  the  government  Liberalism 
appeared  to  be  dead,  and  the  agitation  of  the  socialists  appar- 
ently made  no  impression  on  the  workingmen. 

At  length,  in  1901,  a  Labor  Representation  Committee  was  The  tabw 
formed  in  order  to  secure  the  united  action  of  the  many  trade  IJ^^J^ent 

1  The  numbering  of  the  chapters  And  lectiona  is  arranged  to  correiptmd  with 
that  JO  TTu  Dntlc^mtnl  af  Modim  Eunpt,  Vol,  II. 

1  When  Gbdslone  incroduced  his  Honie  Kule  Bill  for  Ireland  in  igS6  the 
Conservative  party  was  reenforced  by  those  Liberals  who  did  not  approve  of 
the  bill,  and  the  name  "Unionist"  came  to  be  applied  to  tbe  group  whtch  bad 
(onnerlj'  been  called  "  Comervaiivc." 

■m.1  I  r-         ^ 
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unions  and  of  the  Independent  Labor  party  founded  some 
years  before.  In  1905  this  committee  pledged  itself  to  work 
for  the  diief  objects  of 'socialism.  When  a  general  election  to 
Farliament  occurred  in  1906,  no  less  than  fifty  labor  representa- 
tives were  elected  to  the  House  of  Commons.  Several  of  these 
were  avowed  socialists, 
iwriod  When  at  the  same  election  the  Liberal  party  was  restored  to 
'"  power,  a  new  epoch  of  reform  activity  opened.  That  party 
soon  carried  through  Parliament  a  workingmen's  compensation 
act  and  other  labor  laws,  and  gave  the  Conservatives  or  Union- 
ists to  understand  that  these  measures  were  only  an  installment 
of  a  long  program  of  new  l^islation. 

The  Conservatives,  intrenched  in  the  House  of  Lords,  where 
they  had  a  large  majority,  Ixgan  to  take  up  arms  against 
measures  which  were,  in  their  opinion,  nothing  short  of  revo- 
lutionary. Several  bills  passed  by  the  Commons  were  thrown 
out  by  the  peers. 

The  real  clash  between  the  Lords  and  Commons  came  in 
1909  over  the  budget — that  is,  over  the  taxes  which  the 
Liberals  proposed  to  raise  and  the  objects  for  which  they 
planned  to  spend  them.  In  April  of  that  year  Mr.  Lloyd 
George,  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer,  laid  before  the  House  of 
Commons  a  scheme  of  taxation  which  stirred  up  a  veritaUe 
hornets'  nest  He  proposed  a  high  tax  on  automobiles,  a  heavy 
income  tax  with  a  special  additional  tax  on  incomes  oy^  £$000, 
—  heavier  on  unearned  than  on  earned  incomes,  —  and  an  in- 
heritance tax  on  a  new  scale,  varying  according  to  the  amount 
of  the  inheritance,  up  to  fifteen  per  cent  on  estates  over 
;^i,ooo,ooo.  He  also  proposed  a  new  land  tax,  distinguishing 
sharply  between  landowners  who  actually  worked  their  lands 
and  the  owners  of  mineral  lands  and  dty  lots  who  made  large 
profits  without  turning  a  hand.  The  budget  included  a  twenty 
per  cent  tax  on  unearned  increments  in  land  values,  so  that 
any  one  who  profited  by  a  rise  in  the  value  of  his  real  estate 
would  pay  a  good  share  of  the  gain  to  the  public  treasury. 
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These  spedal  taxes,  in  addition  to  the  other  taxes,  made  a  A  budget 
heavy  budget;  but  the  diancellor  defended  it  on  the  ground  oapmenr 
that  it  was  a  war  budget  for  "  waging  implacable  war  against 
poverty."  He  concluded  his  opening  speech  in  defense  of  his 
policy  by  expressing  the  hope  "  that  great  advance  w31  be  made 
during  this  generation  toward  the  time  when  poverty  with  its 
wretchedness  and  squalor  will  be  as  remote  from  the  people  of 
this  country  as  the  wolves  which  once  infested  the  forests." 

This  budget  was  at  once  hotly  attacked  by  the  Unionists  as  The  Union- 
sodalistic  and  revolutionary.  They  claimed  that  the  distinction  the  budget 
between  "  earned  "  and  "  unearned  "  incomes  was  an  unwar- 
ranted and  invidious  attack  on  the  rights  of  property.  Some 
supporters  of  the  budget  frankly  declared  that  a  man's  right 
to  his  property  depended  upon  the  way  in  which  he  got  it- 
Speaking  on  this  point,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  s^ :  "  For-  A  new  que*' 
merly  the  question  of  the  taxgatherer  was,  '  How  much  have  ujoa 
you  got  f '  .  .  .  Now  a  new  question  haa  arisen.  We  do  not 
only  ask  tc>day, '  How  much  have  you  got  ? '  we  also  ask  '  How 
did  you  g^t  it  ?  IKd  you  earn  it  by  yourself,  or  has  it  been  left 
to  you  by  others?  Was  it  gained  by  processes  which  are  in 
themselves  beneficial  to  the  community  in  general,  or  was  it 
gained  by  processes  which  have  done  no  good  to  any  one,  but 
only  harm  ?  ,  ,  .  Was  it  derived  by  active  reproductive  processes, 
or  merely  by  squatting  on  some  piece  of  necessary  land  till 
enterprise  and  labor,  national  interests  and  municipal  interests, 
had  to  buy  you  out  at  fifty  times  the  agricultural  value?  Was 
it  gained  by  opening  new  minerals  to  the  service  of  man,  or 
by  drawing  a  mining  royal^  from  the  toil  and  adventure  of 
others  ? ,  .  .  How  did  you  get  it  ? '  That  is  the  new  question 
which  has  been  postulated,  and  which  b  vibrating  in  pene- 
trating repetition  through  the  land."  The  arguments  in  favor 
of  the  budget  convinced  the  House  of  Commons,  and  it  was 
carried  by  a  handsome  majority. 

The  debate  on  the  budget  began  in  the  House  of  Lords  on 
November  23,  1909,  and  it  was  at  once  claimed  that  tiie  upper 
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The  Lordi      house  had  the  constitutional  right  to  reject  money  bills  [ 
budget  "        by  the  Commons,  in  spite  of  some  precedents  to  the  contrary. 
After  a  few  days  of  debate  the  Lords  defeated  the  budget  by 
a  vote  of  3SO  to  75, 
The  Com-  The  Liberals  immediately  took  up  the  gage  thus  thrown 

down.  On  December  2  Mr.  Asquith  (who  had  become  prime 
minister  in  igoS)  moved  in  the  House  of  Commons  a  resolu- 
tion "  That  the  action  of  the  House  of  Lords  in  refusing  to 
pass  into  law  the  financial  provision  made  by  the  House  for 
the  services  of  the  year  is  a  breach  of  the  Constitution  and 
a  usurpation  of  the  rights  of  the  House  of  Commons." 
Two  appeoli  An  appeal  was  then  made  to  the  country,  and  a  new  House 
countiT,  1910  of  Commons  was  elected.  The  Liberal  pwuly  found  its  numbers 
greatly  reduced,  but  enjoyed  the  support  of  the  Socialist,  Radi- 
cal, and  Irish  groups  in  the  endeavors  to  reduce  the  ancient 
powers  of  the  House  of  Lords.  Only  when  Asquith  warned 
the  Lords  that  unless  they  passed  the  proposed  budget  there 
would  be  another  appeal  to  the  country,  did  they  give  in,  April, 
i9io..But  the  general  question  of  the  powers  of  the  upper 
house  was  not  settled  by  this  victory,  and  the  war  on  the  Lords' 
old  r^ht  to  reject  measures  passed  by  the  Commons  OHitinued 
to  be  carried  on  in  and  out  of  Parliament  Hie  death  of  King 
Edward  VII (May,  i9io)caused  a  slight  truce,  but  the  stru|^Ie 
was  renewed  in  the  succeeding  fall,  and  a  new  elecdon  took 
place  in  which  the  Liberals  made  slight  gains. 
The  Home  Shortly  after  the  opening  of  the  new  Parliament  in  1911  a 

conquered  '^^  designed  to  check  the  exercise  of  the  "  veto  "  power  by  the 
Lords  was  introduced  in  the  Commons  and  passed  by  a  good 
round  majority.  The  measure  was  then  sent  to  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  Mr.  Asquith  announced  that  he  had  received  the  con- 
sent of  the  new  king,  George  V,  to  create  enough  new  peers  to 
insure  its  passage  in  case  its  Conservative  opponents  were  able 
to  defeat  it.  Thus  intimkiated,  the  upper  house,  on  August  18, 
191 1,  passed  the  Parliament  Act,  or  the  Lords'  Veto  KU,  as  it 
was  called,  the  leading  provisions  of  which  follow: 
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If  any  money  bill  —  that  is,  a  bill  relative  to  raising  taxes  and  The  LonW 
making  appropriations  -;—  is  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  *  " 
and  sent  up  to  the  Lords  at  least  one  month  before  the  end  of 
a  sesaon,  and  is  not  passed  by  the  Lords  within  one  month 
without  amendment,  the  biU  may  be  presented  to  the  king  for 
his  signature  and,  on  being  approved,  becomes  a  law,  notwith- 
standing the  fact  that  the  Lords  have  not  consented  to  it  Any 
other  public  bill  passed  by  the  House  of  Commons  at  three 
successive  sessions  and  rejected  by  the  Lords  at  each  of  the 
three  sessions  may  likewise  be  presented  to  the  king  and,  on 
receiving  his  approval,  will  become  a  law  without  the  consent 
of  the  Lords.'  The  veto  bill  also  faxA  five  years  instead  of 
seven  years  as  the  time  which  any  parliament  may  last  That 
is,  under  the  law  of  August  18,  1911,  a  new  parliamentary 
election  must  be  held  at  least  every  five  years,  allhough  a  dis- 
solution may,  of  course,  be  ordered  at  any  time  by  the  cabinet' 
Thanks  to  the  reduction  of  the  power  of  the  Lords,  the  Liberals 
were  able  to  carry  through  various  important  reform  measures 
which  will  be  discussed  later  (see  below,  p.  xvii  sgq^. 

When  the  war  came,  in  1914,  Asquith,  as  prime  minister,  Lloyd 
failed  to  satisfy  the  people  that  he  was  competent  to  cope  with  pri^mini* 
the  terrible  situation.    Lloyd  George  became  more  and  more  f^  De«n>- 
prominent  in  the  direction  of  affairs,  and  finally,  in  December, 
1916,  there  was  a  reorganization  of  the  government,  by  which 
he  became  prime  minister;  and  various  well-known  statesmen 
from  both  the  Liberal  and  Unionist  parties  were  selected  to  aid 
him  in  a  coalition  cabinet. 

In  the  spring  of  191 7  the  cabinet  took  up  the  old  question   Proposed 
of  greatly  extending  the  right  to  vote,  and  introduced  a  "  Rep-  ^'of^w^ 
resentation  of  the  People  "  bill,  which  proposed  to  enfranchise  all  j™'*'^' 
men  over  twenty-one  years  of  age  who  had  resided  in  a  district 
six  months ;  all  soldiers  and  sailors,  wherever  they  might  be, 

•  The  bill  musi  not,  however,  be  rashed  thiough  but  must  have  been  under 
coMJderalion  for  at  least  two  years. 

*  Provision  was  at  hM  made  in  1911  to  pay  membera  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons /400  a  year. 
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and  about  six  millions  of  women,  who  either  occu[»ed  premises 
or  were  the  wives  of  "occupiers."  The  old  rule  that  a  person 
might,  as  a  landowner  in  several  constituencies,  have  several 
votes  was  revised,  and  no  one  was  on  any  pretense  to  have 
more  than  two  votes.  'Phis  bill,  which  was  passed  in  1918, 
at  last  established  really  representative  government  in  Great 
Britain  and  settled  the  long-contested  right  of  women  to  share 
in  the  suffrage  (see  below,  pp.  xvi-xvii). 

The  old  question  of  Irish  Home  Rule  had  slumbered  for  a 
number  of  years  after  Gladstone's  last  futile  attempt  in  1893 
to  get  his  bill  passed,  and  those  opposed  to  the  measure  hoped 
that  the  various  plans  of  Parliament  to  help  Ireland  might  serve 
to  reconcile  the  Irish  nationalists  to  the  existing  system.  But 
the  leader  of  the  Irish  party  in  the  House  of  Commons,  John 
Redmond,  now  that  the  conservative  House  of  Lordis  had  lost 
its  former  power  to  block  measures,  kept  the  issue  alive.  In 
1912  Asquith  and  the  Liberals  introduced  a  bill  providing 
for  an  Irish  parliament  in  Dublin,  to  deal  with  Irish  matters, 
and  the  lord  lieutenant  of  Ireland,  appointed  by  the  British 
monarch,  was  to  govern  Ireland  through  ministers  responsible 
to  the  Irish  parliament  The  Irish  representatives  in  the  Ei^lish 
House  of  Commons  were  to  be  reduced  from  103  to  43. 

This  did  not  satisfy  either  the  extreme  Irish  natimalists,  who 
desired  complete  independence,  or  the  Irish  Protestants,  who 
declared  that  "  Home  Rule  "  would  mean  "  Rome  Rule."  Two 
thirds  of  the  people  of  Ireland  are  Cathdics,  and  they  have 
an  overwhelming  majority  in  three  of  the  four  provinces ;  but  in 
tiie  province  of  Ulster,  with  the  important  city  of  Belfast,  slightly 
over  half  the  populadon  are  Protestant,  belonging  either  to  the 
Church  of  England  or  to  the  Presbyterian  church.  Here,  there- 
fore, the  chief  opposition  to  Home  Rule  centered,  and  the  peo[^ 
of  Ulster  actually  began  collecting  arms  and  drilling  with  a  view 
of  resorting  to  civil  war  if  necessary  in  order  to  keep  their  oU 
influence,  although  the  proposed  Irish  parliament  had  no  power 
to  touch  religious  matters. 
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Nevertheless  the  Home  Rule  Bill  became  a  law  in  September,  Anempt' 
1914,  without  the  assent  of  the  House  of  Lords;  but  it  was  ^"hsIi  re- 
suspended  on  account  of  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  Redmond  P"*"'"-  '9'' 
announced  that  the  Nationalist  Catholic  Irish  of  the  south  would 
join  with  the  Protestant  Ulstermen  in  the  war  against  Germany 
and  her  allies.  But  the  suspension  of  the  Home  Rule  law  caused 
great  discontent.  In  April,  1916,  an  insurrection  broke  out  in 
Dublin,  led  by  the  Sinn  Fein  (pronounced  shin/dne,  and  mean- 
ing "  we  ourselves  "),  a  party  which  aimed  to  set  up  an  Irish 
republic,  under  its  own  green,  white,  and  goid  flag.  British 
troops  were  sent  over,  and  the  rebellion  was  suppressed  with 
rifles  and  machine  guns ;  some  three  hundred  persons  were 
killed  in  the  streets  of  Dublin,  and  over  live  hundred  British 
soldiers  lost  their  lives.  The  president  of  the  proposed  republic 
and  a  number  of  others  were  executed,  and  Sir  Roger  Case- 
ment, who  was  caught  landing  from  a  German  submarine,  was 
condemned  as  a  traitor  and  hanged. 

After  bitter  discussion  the  arranging  of  a  compromise  was  An  Irish  con- 
turned  over  to  Lloyd  George,  who  when  he  became  prime  ronvention, 
minister  submitted  the  whole  question  of  the  Irish  constitution    '9'^ 
to  a  national  Irish  convention.    But  after  some  months  of  dis- 
cussion the  convention  broke  up  without  solving  the  question. 
The  Irish  republicans  chose  a  new  president,  De  Valera,  and 
have  made  it  clear  that  they  are  willing  to  tight  vigorously  for 
the  complete  independence  of  Ireland.    Serious  disorders  took 
place  in  the  early  part  of  1920  and  no  settlement  was  reached. 

It  is  clear,   in  view  of  the  active  participation  of  all  the   Refonn  of 
English  colonies  in  the  war,  that  the  system  of  governing  the  tion"7thr^ 
British  Empire  may  have  to  be  greatly  modified  in  order  to  ^'^'^ 
satisfy  the  increasing  strength  and  independence  of  its  various 
parts.    Mr.   Asquith    promised    in    1916   that  "the  fabric  of 
Empire"  should  be  refashioned  and   its  policy,  especially  in 
regard  to  its   relations  with  Germany  and  world  commerce, 
should  be  determined  not  by  the  British  Parliament  alone  but 
by  a  conference  of  all  members  of  the  vast  British  Empire. 
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The  i|iiesiipn       While  the  Liberal  government  in  England  was  busy  asserting 
re«poniibiUty  the  -powers  of  the  House  of  Commons  against  the  House  of 
in  Gormany     Loi^  noteworthy  attempts  were  being  made  in  the  German 
Rdchstag  to  force  the  emperor's  chief  minister,  the  Imperial 
Chancellor,  to  recognize  his  responsibility  to  the  representatives 
of  the  people  rather  than  to  the  Kaiser,  who  appointed  him.    As 
we  have  already  seen,'  the  principle  that  the  chancellor  should 
resign  on  finding  a  majority  against  him  in  the  Reichstag  was 
not  accepted  in  Germany  by  Bismarck  and  the  makers  of  the 
German  constitution. 
The  wnti-  The  socialists  were  espedally  active  in  the  struggle  in  the 

if  popular  Reichstag  to  secure  a  constitutional  amendment  making  the 
executive  department  subservient  to  the  legislative  branch  of 
the  imperial  government.  The  heavy  gains  made  by  the  sodal- 
ists  in  the  election  in  January,  1912,  —  from  3,251,009  to 
4,250,300  votes,  —  and  the  increase  of  their  membership  in  the 
Reichstag  from  43  to  1 1  o,  also  indicated  that  the  element  of 
absolutism  in  the  German  government  was  a  diminishing  force. 
In  general,  the  results  of  that  election  were  favorable  to  the 
radicals  and  progressives,  as  the  votes  for  the  more  important 
parties  show.* 


'  See  DirehfmtHt  of  Modtm  Eunfi, 
iThe  Chief  Parties  and  the  Vote 


I,  p.  130. 
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After  two  years  of  war,  May'i,  1916,  the  itate  of  the  partiea  h 
had  not  greatly  changed :  Socialists  (including  Social  Democtata  and 
Democratic  Labor  Union),  107 ;  National  Liberals,  45  ;  Radicals,  45  ;  Ci 
Ihres,  44  ;  Center  (Catholic),  91 ;  the  German  Party,  97 ;  Poles,  "  ' 
enta,  10.  It  will  be  noted  that  the  socialist,  radical,  and  lil>er>l  partie*  tl 
iriQr  before  the  Kaiser's  abdicatioti,  November,  191S. 
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When  Genn^ny  became  involved  in  the  great  war  of  1914,  A  member  of 
all  party  differences  were  cast  aside  for  the  time  being,  and  the  Surceikr'** 
Reichstag  almost  unanimously  rallied  to  the  support  of  the  '9'' 
government    As  the  war  dragged  on,  however,  this  patriotic 
unanimi^   weakened,   and   with   redoubled    earnestness   the 
Reichstag  raised  its  voice  to  demand  more  democracy.    In 
vain  the  Kaiser  endeavored  to  quiet  his  critics  by  promising  to 
grant  reforms  after  the  war.    Finding  that  nothing  else  would 
satisfy  them,  he  at  length,  in  1917,  appointed  a  member  of  the 
Reichstag,  Count  von  Hertling,  as  chancellor.    Although  the 
principle  of  ministerial  responsibility  was  still  not  recognized, 
the  new  chancellor  took  great  pains  to  secure  the  support  of  a 
pariiamcntary  majority. 

The  popular  movements  in  England  and  Germany  were  not  Diicontcat 
accompanied  by  much  criticism  of  the  idea  of  %  limited  mon-  momuchy  in 
archy ;  and,  in  fact,  at  the  opening  of  the  new  century  it  looked  ^""^ 
as  if  republican  agitation  against  royalty,  as  such,  had  entirely 
disappeared  in  Europe.  In  Portugal,  however,  the  attempt  of 
the  king  to  establish  a  dictatorship  and  squander  the  revenues 
without  accountability  raised  up  a  party  determined  upon  his 
overthrow,  and  on  February  i,  1908,  King  Carlos  and  the 
Crown  Prince,  while  riding  in  the  streets  of  Lisbon,  were  as- 
sassinated. The  late  king's  eighteen-year-old  son  was  at  once 
proclaimed  as  Manuel  11,  but  he  found  that  he  had  received  a 
troublesome  heritage.  The  little  realm  was  disturbed  by  party 
dissensions;  finances  were  in  a  bad  way;  workingmen  were 
discontented  \  the  radicals  were  waging  war  against  the  clergy 
and  the  monks;  and  the  republicans  daily  gained  in  strength 
in  spite  of  the  promises  of  reform  made  by  the  young  ruler. 

Early  in  October,  1910,  a  revolt  broke  out  in  Lisbon.  After  TbeeMab- 
some  serious  street  fighting  and  the  bombardment  of  the  royal  the  Pom^ 
palace,  the  king  fled  to  England,  protesting  that  his  hasty  flight  g™  Reputf 
did  not  mean  abdication.    The  republicans  at  once  set  up  a 
provisional  government  and  b^an  the  expulsion  of  the  monks 
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and  nuns  and  die  confiscation  of  their  pnq>erty.  In  May,  1911, 
elections  were  held  for  a  constitutioiial  convention  which  met  in 
June.  This  convendon  drafted  a  republican  constitution  provid- 
ing for  a  l^isladve  body  of  two  chambers,  one  elected  directly 
by  universal  manhood  suffrage  and  the  other  indirectly  by  the 
municipalities ;  for  a  president  to  be  elected  by  the  l^islature 
for  a  term  of  four  years;  and  for  a  ministry  responsible  lo 
parliament.  The  young  republic  seems  to  be  gaining  in  sta- 
bility in  spite  of  the  continued  efforts  of  the  monardiists  to 
overturn  it 

The  oooMl-  The  unrest  which  had  be«i  stirring  western  Europe  for  more 
lution  in""'  '^''"  ^  hundred  years  —  which  had  made  Mettemich  and  Wel- 
Tj^ey  lii^on  tremble  for  the  safety  of  the  throne  and  the  altar — 

reached  Turkey  in  the  opening  years  of  the  twentieth  century. 
For  some  time  the  Young  Turk  party  had  been  busy  spreading 
ideas  of  parliamentary  government  and  national  independence 
of  foreign  control.  Early  in  the  year  1908  a  Committee  of 
Union  aix!  Progress,  composed  largely  of  army  officers,  was 
formed  at  Salonica,  and  soon  enlisted  support  among  the  sol- 
diers and  the  people.  In  July,  190S,  a  revolt  brolie  out,  and  the 
Salonica  Committee  proclaimed  a  constitution,  at  the  same  time 
announcing  its  intention  to  march  upon  Constantinople  if  the 
Sultan  did  not  come  to  terms.  The  Sultan  at  once  yielded  and 
restored  the  constitution  which  he  had  granted  in  1876  and 
then  suspended  in  1S7S.  One  or  two  of  his  notorious  advisers 
were  assassinated,  but  on  the  whole  the  revolution  was  com- 
paratively peaceful.  In  October  and  November  the  elections 
to  the  new  parliament  were  heW,  and  in  December,  1908,  the 
Sultan  opened  the  assembly  with  great  pomp. 
The  depiMi-  The  new  government  very  soon  found  its  hands  full    There 

^^„  were  disorders  in  various  parts  of  the  empire,  particulariy  in 

Macedonia.  On  October  j,  1908,  Prince  Ferdinand  of  Bulgaria 
declared  his  country  forever  independent  of  Turkey.  At  the 
same  time  the  Emperor  Francis  Joseph  formally  annexed  Bosnia 
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and  Herzegovina,  which  had  been  under  AustroHungarian 
control  since  the  settlement  of  1878.  To  cap  the  climax,  the 
conservatives  and  opponents  of  the  constitution  stirred  up  a 
revolt  in  Constantinople  in  which  several  soldiers  and  civilians 
were  killed.  I'he  aged  Sultan  Abdul  liamid  was  thought  to 
have  aided,  or  at  all  events  to  have  sympathized  with,  the  re- 
action ;  and  both  houses  of  the  Turkish  parliament,  sitting  as 
a  national  assembly,  voted,  in  April,  1909,  to  depose  him  and 
proclaim  his  brother  Sultan  under  the  title  of  Mohammed  V. 

The  new  Sultan's  reign,  auspiciously  begun,  proved  full  of  Ditconunt 
troubles.    Revolts  and  quarrels  in  all  parts  of  the  patchwork  |Jlit,ofii^ 
empire  were  almost  constant.    The  members  of  his  cabinet  revolution 
were  regularly  at  loggerheads,  and  the  government  was  beset 
with  all  the  financial  and  political  difficulties  which  accompany 
a  revolutionary  change  in  an  old  and  corrupt  form  of  govern- 
ment   In  the  midst  of  these  domestic  difficulties  came  a  war 
with  Italy,'  which  gave  the  reactionary  party  an  opportunity 
to  denounce  the  Sultan  and  his  advisers  for  having  brought 
about  the  dismemberment  of  the  empire,    'i'he  World  War  re- 
sulted in  the  break-up  of  the  Turkish  Empire  and  reduced  the 
former  extensive  dominions  of  the  Sultan  to  Asia  Minor  and 
the  dty  of  Constantinople.* 

More  surprising  than  the  revolution  in  Turkey  has  been  Theadvuen 

the  establishment  of  a  republic  in  China.    As  we  have  noted,'  empeior  of 

the  Dowager  Empress,  in  the  autumn  of  1907,  issued  a  decree  China  forced 

announcing  that  a  constitution  would  be  granted  at  an  early  <■_ 
date,  "  solely  dependent  upon  the  pri^ess  of  the  people  in 

1  S«  below,  p.  nxi. 

1  Even  Penia  had  a  lev 
archy,  but  in  that  year  the  I 

national  council,  which  met  in  the  autumn.  In  the  neii  year  a  nsw  constitution 
mi  diawn  up,  and  the  attempt  of  the  Shah  10  block  (he  reformi  led  to  his  flight 
and  abdication  (1909).  His  aDn,alitt]e  boy,waa  then  proclaimed  ruler  England 
and  Russia  seiied  the  occasion  to  establish  "  spheres  of  influence "  in  Persia 
<Ke  below,  p,  nrii  and  n.  i). 

*?^  DevihfmtHl  <i/  Midim  EMTx}fi,Va\.  II,  p.  jjo. 
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education."  That  progress  was  amazingly  rapid,  for  the  advo- 
cates of  popular  government  began  to  urge  immediate  action  on 
the  part  of  the  govemmenL  A  national  assembly,  consisting  of 
representatives  of  certain  privileged  classes  and  of  the  provinces, 
met  in  October,  191 1.  Revolutionary  outbreaks  occurred  at 
many  points,  particularly  in  southern  and  central  China.  The 
government  troops  were  overcome  in  dty  after  dty,  and  the 
national  assembly  finally  forced  the  imperial  administration  to 
grant  a  liberal  constitution  and  guarantee  the  election  of  a  par- 
liament with  full  power. 
The  txa&f  The  radicals  now  grew  bolder.    During  the  closing  days  of 

theChincK  December,  rgii,  a  provisional  republican  assembly  at  Nanking 
|*';P"''"^  proclaimed  a  republic  and  elected  Dr.  Sun  Yat  Sen  presideiiL 
Seeing  that  resistance  was  futile,  the  advisers  of  the  boy  em- 
peror' announced  his  abdication  (February,  igia).  At  the 
same  time  the  revolutionists  drew  together  and  chose  as  provi- 
sional president  Yuan  Shih-K'ai,  who  had  just  previously  been 
dictator  under  the  emperor  and  enjoyed  the  confidence  of  a 
large  portion  of  the  army. 
Chinese  Subsequentiy  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  proved  false  to  the  republican 

Biiivives  group.    He  dissolved  the  parliament,  alx^lished  many  of  the 

dvilmc  democratic   reforms    introduced"  by  the   revolution  and  even 

"  consented  "  to  accept  the  title  of  emperor,  China  again  lapsed 
into  civil  war.  After  the  death  of  Yuan  Shih-K'ai  (June,  1916) 
an  attempt  was  made  by  the  old  royalist  party  to  restore  the 
emperor  to  the  throne,  but  this  failed  and  the  republicans  gained 
the  upper  hand.  In  spite  of  serious  disorders  and  uncertainty 
the  republic  still  stands.  In  August,  igtj,  the  Chinese  republic, 
after  long  consideration,  finally  declared  war  on  Germany  and 
cast  in  its  lot  with  the  Allies. 

Runia  quiet        In  Russia  the  movement  toward  democracy  received  a  serious 
1907-1917       setback  during  the  decade  1907-1917.   The  struggle  against 
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the  old  autocracy  of  the  Tsar  and  his  corrupt  and  cruel  bureau- 
cracy, which  had  been  carried  on  with  great  bitterness  and  much 
loss  of  liberty  and  life  during  the  years  1904—1907,'  died  down 
to  scarcely  audible  protests.  The  third  Duma,  which  the  Tsar 
had  made  much  to  his  own  liking  by  excluding  from  the  elec- 
tions almost  every  one  except  the  conservative  property  owners, 
proved  so  docile  that  it  was  permitted  to  Hve  out  its  full  term  of 
five  years.  The  fourth  Duma,  elected  in  191  z,  quarreled  with  the 
Tsar's  ministers  but  was  powerless  to  introduce  any  funda- 
mental reforms.  The  unrest  of  the  masses  of  the  people  and 
the  activities  of  the  radical  leaders  took  the  form  of  strikes, 
which  were  numerous  and  often  very  violent.  But  the  political 
assassinations  of  unpopular  government  officials  ceased  after 
the  killing  of  Premier  Stolypin,  which  occurred  in  September, 
191 1.  The  autocracy  seemed  to  have  regained  its  old  grip  on 
the  nation. 

When  the  Tsar  and  his  military  advisers  plunged  Russia  into  The  Tmt 
the  great  world  conflict  in  1914,  the  smoldering  unrest  burst  |!j^on  ' 
forth  again,  and  this  time  there  was  no  quenching  it.    War  piti-  mIS''*'*6- 
lessly  revealed  the  corruption,  the  weakness,  the  inefficiency,  '1917 
indeed  the  treSson,  of  the  Tsar's  court  and  his  imperial  officials. 
The  millions  of  Russians  who  perished  in  the  trenches  of  the 
Eastern  Front  in  vain  endeavors  to  advance  into  Germany  and 
Austria-Hungary  or  to  stem  the  tide  of  German  invasion  were 
ill-supported  by  their  government.    The  Duma  became  unman- 
ageable, and  in  December,  1916,  it  passed  a  resolution  declar- 
ing that  "dark  forces"  were  paralyzing  the  government  and  "Daik 
betraying  the  nation's  interests.    This  referred  especially  to  the 
German  wife  of  the  Tsar,  and  the  reactionary  influence  exercised 
over  her  and  at  court  by  a  monk  named  Rasputin,  who  opposed 
every  modem  reform.    He  was  murdered,  and  the  angry  Tsar 
proceeded  to  dismiss  the  liberals  from  the  government  and  re- 
place them  by  the  most  unpopular  bureaucrats  he  could  find. 
He  seemed  to  be  declaring  war  on  every  liberal  movement  and 

1  See  DrvikfwuiU  sf  MtnUrn  Eartfe,  Vol.  II,  pp.191  sqq. 
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reverting  to  the  methods  of  Nicholas  I.   Meantime  the  country 
was  becoming  more  and  more  disorganized   There  was  a  dis- 
tressing scarcity  of  food  in  the  cities  and  a  growing  repi^^nance 
to  the  continuance  of  the  war. 
The  Rusuan        Bread  riots  broke  out  in  Petrograd*  in  March,  1917,  but  the 
ot  Maich         troops  refused  to  fire  on  the  people,  and  the  Tsar's  government 
'9'7  found  itself  helpless.  When  ordered  to  adjourn,  the  Duma  defied 

the  Tsar  and  ordered  the  establishment  of  a  provisional  govern- 
ment. The  Tsar,  hastening  back  to  Petrograd  from  the  front, 
was  stopped  at  Pskov  by  representatives  of  the  new  provisional 
government  on  March  15,  1917,  and  induced  to  sign  his  own 
and  his  son's  abdication  in  favor  of  his  brother,  Grand  Ehike 
Michael  But  Michael  refused  the  honor  unless  it  were  author- 
ized by  a  constitutional  assembly ;  this  amounted  to  an  abdica- 
tion of  the  Romanoffs,  who  had  ruled  Russia  for  more  than  three 
centuries.  There  was  no  longer  any  such  thing  in  the  world  as 
"  the  autocrat  of  all  the  Russias."  The  Tsar's  relatives  re- 
nounced their  rights,  his  high  otEdals  were  imprisoned  in  the 
very  fortress  of  Peter  and  Paul  where  they  had  sent  so  many 
-  revolutionists,  and  political  prisoners  in  Russia  and  Siberia 
received  the  joyous  tidii^s  that  they  were  free.  The  wcwld 
viewed  with  astonishment  this  abrupt  and  complete  collapse  of 
the  ancient  system  of  tyranny. 
The  model-  A  revolutionary  cabinet  was  formed  of  men  of  moderate  views 
toThf^odei^  on  the  whole,  but  AlcKander  Kerensky,  a  socialist  and  reprt- 
ale  Kiciaiiiu  sentative  of  the  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Council,  was  made 
minister  of  justice  The  new  cabinet  declared  itself  in  favor  of 
many  reforms,  such  as  liberty  of  speech  and  of  the  press ;  the 
right  to  strike ;  the  substitution  of  militia  for  the  old  police ; 
universal  suffrage,  including  women.  But  the  socialists  were  not 
content  with  these  measures,  and  through  their  Coundl  of  Work- 
ingmen's and  Soldiers'  Delegates  they  b^an  to  exercise  great 
power.    Large  incomes  were  taxed  sixty  per  cent;  a  state  coal 
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monopoly  was  established ;  it  was  proposed  to  have  the  govern- 
ment manufacture  and  supply  the  food  and  dothing  where  there 
was  a  shortage ;  in  Petrograd  the  six-hour  day  was  introduced 
into  one  hundred  and  forty  factories.  By  July,  1917,  all  the 
more  moderate  members  of  the  provisional  government  had 
been  forced  out  and  their  places  taken  by  socialists.  The  con- 
gress of  Workingmen's  and  Soldiers'  Delegates  and  the  na- 
tional Peasants'  Congress  chose  Kerensky  as  dktator,  July  23.  Kemuikj 
Opposed  on  the  one  hand  by  the  reactionaries,  on  the  other  j^*^',^ 
by  the  extreme  socialists,  or  "Bolsheviki,"'  Kerensky  declared 
that  if  necessary  Russia  must  be  beaten  into  unity  "  by  blood 
and  iron."  Kerensky  had  earUer  made  a  desperate  attempt  to 
lead  the  flagging  Russian  troops  to  victory,  but  as  time  went 
on  the  demand  for  immediate  peace  "  without  annexations  or 
indemnities  "  became  louder  and  louder. 

By  the  end  of  October  the  "  Bolsheviki,"  got  the  upper  Thcvictoi? 
hand.  Kerensky  had  to  flee  from  the  capital,  which  was  easily  ^cviki 
captured  by  the  Bolsheviki.  Their  forces  then  bombarded 
Moscow  and  after  a  week  of  street  iighting  got  control  of  the 
dty  early  in  November.  They  were  opposed  not  only  by  the 
middle  class  but  by  the  Cossacks,  with  whom  they  had  several 
armed  encounters.  But  at  the  end  of  December,  1917,  this  party 
was  in  control  of  Petrograd  and  Moscow,  and  they  opened  up 
peace  negotiations  with  the  Germans  at  Brest-Litovsk.'  They 
were  under  the  leadership  of  Lenine  and  Trotsky,  who  hoped  to 
induce  their  fellow  socialists  in  other  countries  to  revolt  against 
*he  capitalistic  control  of  government  and  introduce  radical 
reforms  in  the  interest  of  the  working  classes.  Whether  they 
can  succeed  in  retaining  their  power  it  is  at  the  time  of  writing 
impossible  to  say.  The  Germans,  as  we  shall  see,  took  the  risk 
of  concluding  peace  with  them  as  Russia's  representatives. 

I  Thii  name,  meaning  "  inajoriiy  men,"  was  given  lo  the  faction  at  an  eariier 
tune,  when  they  conatiluled  tlie  majorily  uf  the  Kussian  socialists.  The  word 
Bobluvist  has  now  become  a  term  of  opprobrium  applied  to  anyone  supposed  to 
d«ire  the  overthrow  of  om'  present  economic  and  government:;!  system. 
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Stiady  eaen-       Among  the  great  changes  of  the  last  quarter  of  a  century 

raffn^'to       lias  *^cn  *fi  growing  tendency  to  extend  the  r^t  of  voting  to 

women  women  as  well  as  men.'    In  1893  women  were  enfranchised 

in  New  Zealand  and  a  year  later  in  South  Australia.    Shortly 

after  the  establishment  of  the  new  Commonwealth  of  Australia 

in  1901  full  parliamentary  suffrage  was  granted  to  women.    In 

1906  the  women  of  Finland,  in  1907  and  1912  the  women  of 

Norway  and  Sweden,  and  in  1915   those  of  Denmark  were 

given  the  vote,  on  the  same  terms  as  mea    One  of  the  strikin|: 

results  of  the  World  War  has  been  the  granting  to  women  of 

tiie  right  to  vote  in  Germany,  Russia,  and  the  new  states  formed 

from  the  ancient  Austrian  territories. 

The  begin-  In  EIngland  a  new  and  striking  interest  was  given  to  the  whole 

mS^cjuf-     subject  of  woman's  suffrage  in  1905,  when  some  of  the  leaders 

Ij^t'sn™"^    among  the  English  women,  particularly  Mrs.  Emmeline  Pank- 

Eaglaad  hurst  and  her  daughters,  abandoned  their  peaceful  methods  of 

agitation  and  resorted  to  demonstrations  of  violence,  which  they 

knew  had  been  effective  in  the  movement  for  manhood  suffrage. 

In  the  winter  of  1907-1908  the  women  suffragists  organized 

demonstrations  before  the  houses  of  cabinet  officers  and  raided 

the  House  of  Commons ;  and  many  of  them,  on  being  arrested, 

refused  to  pay  their  fines  and  were  sent  to  jail. 

The  Woman        TTiese  disorders  proved  effective  in  centering  attention  on 

in'the^ouse   *«  demands  of  the  women;  and  at  length   the  House  of 

Commons,  in  the  summer  of  1910,  passed  the  Woman  Suf- 

fr£^e  Bill  on  its  second  reading  by  a  vote  of  299  to  J90,  and 

then  killed  it  by  referring  it  to  the  committee  of  the  whole. 

When,  in  December,  191 1,  the  prime  minister  announced 
the  intention  of  the  cabinet  to  introduce  a  straight  manhood 
suffrage  bill  and  give  the  friends  of  woman's  suffrage  a  chance 
to  amend  it,  the  suffragists  resumed  rioting.  Some  of  the 
leaders  disapproved  violence  and  urged  that  it  was  the  better 
part  of  wisdom  to  await  the  action  of  Parliament  on  the 

■  luSra^  fee  Daitlo/ment  a/  Madtn 
£un>fi,  y  '   " 
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whole  question  of  universal  suifTage.  Parliament,  however, 
refused  to  take  action,  and  years  were  spent  in  seemingly  fruit' 
less  agitation.  At  the  outbreak  of  the  war  the  militant  party, 
under  the  leadership  of  Mrs.  Pankhurst,  announced  that  they 
would  suspend  agitation  for  the  suffrage  during  the  period  of  the 
war  and  give  their  entire  attention  to  the  service  of  their 
country.  During  the  conflict  the  women  of  England  did,  in  fact, 
render  the  most  valiant  patriotic  service  as  nurses,  as  muni- 
lions  workers,  and  in  a  thousand  other  capacities.  Largely  in 
consequence  of  this  patriotic  activity  the  resistance  to  woman's 
suffrage  in  England  was  greatly  weakened.  Many  former  anti- 
suffragists  were  willing  to  vote  for  the  clause  in  the  Reform 
Bill  of  19 18  (see  above,  p.  vi),  granting  the  ballot  to  women 
over  thirty  years  of  age  who  "  occupy  "  land  or  houses  or  are 
wives  of  "  occupiers."  Thb  bill,  it  is  estimated,  has  enfranchised 
about  six  million  women. 


Recent  Social  Legislation 

113.  During  the  past  ten  years  a  revolution  in  the  public  Social  r 
attitude  toward  labor  questions  and  poverty  has  been  taking  „  Engii 
place  in  England  and  France,  but  especially  in  England.  This 
change  in  English  sentiment  was  clearly  expressed  by  a  Liberal, 
Mr.  Winston  Churchill,  in  a  political  speech  in  January,  1909: 
"  The  main  aspirations  of  the  British  people  are,  at  the  present 
time,  social  rather  than  political.  They  see  around  them  on 
every  side,  and  almost  every  day,  spectacles  of  confusion  and 
misery  which  they  cannot  reconcile  with  any  conception  of 
humanity  or  justice.  They  see  that  there  are  in  the  modem 
state  a  score  of  misfortunes  that  can  happen  to  a  man  without 
his  being  at  fault  in  any  way.  They  see,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
mighty  power  of  science,  backed  by  wealth  and  power,  to  intro- 
duce order,  to  provide  safeguards,  to  prevent  accidents,  or  at 
least  mitigate  their  consequences.  They  know  that  this  country 
is  the  richest  in  the  world;  and  in  my  sincere  judgment  the 
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British  democracy  will  not  give  their  hearts  to  any  party  that  is 
not  able  and  willing  to  Bet  up  that  larger,  fuller,  more  elaborate, 
more  thorou^  sodal  organization  without  which  our  counti>' 
and  its  people  wilt  inevitably  sink  through  sorrow  to  disaster 
and  our  name  and  fame  fade  upon  the  pages  of  history." 
Recent  Eng-  In  this  Spirit  Mr.  Asquith's  Liberal  government  b^:an,  shortly 
^^n  '  after  its  accession  to  power  in  1906,  a  series  of  laws  deigned 
to  mitigate  at  least,  if  not  to  abolish,  the  evils  of  poverty, 
"sweating,"  unemployment,  and  industrial  accidents.  Tbe  pro- 
visions of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  of  1897  were 
extended  to  agricultural  laborers  and  domestic  servants.  Under 
this  law  employers  in  the  industries  included  are  required  to  pay 
compensation  to  workmen  injured  in  their  emjrfoy,  except  when 
the  accident  is  due  to  the  "  serious  and  willful  misconduct  of 
the  injured  workman  himself."  Two  years  later  (1908)  Parlia- 
ment passed  an  act  providing  that,  subject  to  certain  incidental 
exceptions,  "  a  workman  shall  not  be  betow  ground  in  a  mine 
for  the  purpose  of  his  work  and  of  going  to  and  from  his  work, 
for  more  than  eight  hours  during  any  consecutive  twenty-four 
hours." 
Difficult  Measures  for  the  benefit  of   injured  workmen,   however 

^^(^  °       important  they  may  be,  do  not  solve  the  problem  of  poverty, 
due  to  low  wages,  uncertain  employment,  illness,  and  causes 
other  than  those  which  may  be  ascribed  to  individual  faults. 
Undoubtedly  poverty  on  a  large  scale  has  been  one  of  the 
inevitable  accompaniments  of  the  Industrial  Revolution,  and  in 
England  the  amount  of  seemingly  hopeless  poverty  has  been 
very  depressing  to  the  thoughtful  observer.' 
The  Engiiih        The  English  government  has  during  recent  years  made  "war 
declares'™-    <"*  povcrty"  a  part  of  its  official  program  and  had,  before 
on  poverty      19J4,  bcgun  somc  important  experiments  designed  to  lessen 
the  terrors  of  the  struggle  for  existence  which  is  waged  espe- 
dally  by  the  poor  of  the  great  manufacturing  centers.    On 
August  1, 190S,  it  passed  an  old-age  pension  law,  which  applies 

1  See  Dtvtiapmtnttf  Modtm  Europe,  ff.T^ifq, 
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only  to  rather  extreme  cases.  Any  person,  to  be  a  recipient 
of  a  government  pension,  must  be  seventy  years  of  age,  a 
British  subject,  and  in  receipt  of-a  private  yearly  income  of  less 
than;^3i  jos. 

To  help  in  reducing  the  lai^  amount  of  unemployment.  Par-  Govemroeni 
liament  passed  an  za.  in  1909  authorizing  the  Board  of  Trade  ^^^|"^ 
—  a  branch  of  the  national  administration  —  to  establish  labor 
exchanges  throughout  the  country  and  collect  information  as 
to  employers  requiring  working  people  and  as  to  laborers  seek- 
ing employment  Provisions  were  also  made  whereby  the  gov- 
ernment may  advance  loans  to  laborers  to  pay  their  traveling 
expenses  to  the  places  where  employment  may  be  found  for 
them  by  the  labor  exchanges. 

Parliament  has  sought  to  raise  the  level  of  wages  in  some  RegulMkni 
industries  which  do  not  pay  the  employees  enough  to  maintain  "nraued'" 
a  fairly  decent  standard  of  life.    By  an  act  passed  in  1909  '™^ 
provision  is  made  for  the  establishment  of  trade  boards  in  cer- 
tain of  the  "  sweated  "  trades,  such  as  tailoring,  machine  lace- 
making,  and  box-making  industries.  These  trade  boards  consist 
of  representatives  of  the  working  people  and  the  empk>yers  and 
other  persons  appointed  by  the  government,  and  are  empowered 
to  fix  minimum  rates  of  wages  for  time  work  and  general  mini- 
mum rates  for  piece  work  in  their  respective  trades.    Agree- 
ments for  wages  kiwer  than  those  fixed  by  the  board  arie  for- 
bidden, and  emplc^ers  paying  under  the  rainimum  are  liable  to 
heavy  fines. 

Speaking  in  the  House  of  Commons  in  support  of  this  anti-  CburchUFi 
sweating  measure,  Mr.  Winston  Churchill  defended  what  might  gov^noKat 
be  regarded  by  the  old-fashioned  economists  as  an  interference  I^S'wsm' 
with  "  the  natural  law  of  wages."   He  said :  "  It  was  formerly 
supposed  that  the  workings  of  the  laws  of  supply  and  demand 
would  in  the  regular  and  natural  course  of  events,  and  by  a 
steady  progression,  eliminate  the  evil  and    achieve  adequate 
minimum  standards.   Modem  opinion  has  found  it  necessary  to 
refine,  upon  these  broad  generalizations  of  the  truth,  and  Ac 
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first  dear  division  that  we  make  today  in  the  question  of  wages 
is  that  between  a  healthy  and  an  unhealthy  condition  of  bar- 
gaining. .  ,  ,  Where,  as  in  what  we  call  'sweated  trades,' 
you  have  no  organization  at  all  on  either  side,  no  parity  of 
bargaining  between  employers  and  employed ;  where  die  good 
employer  is  continually  undercut  by  the  bad,  and  the  bad 
again  by  the  worse." 

'llie  most  comprehensive  of  aQ  the  recent  English  social 
measures  was  tiie  National  Insurance  Act  of  1911,  which  went 
into  effect  in  July,  igiz.  One  part  of  this  law  requires  the 
compulsory  insurance  of  nearly  all  employees  (except  those 
not  engaged  in  manual  labor  and  enjoying  an  income  of  more 
than  j^i6o  a  year)  against  ill-health  of  every  kind.  The  insured 
persons  themselves,  the  employers,  and  the  government  are  all 
contributors  to  the  fund.  Among  the  benefits  for  the  insured 
are  medical  treatment  and  attendance,  sanatorium  treatment  for 
tuberculosis,  payments  during  sickness,  disablement  allowances, 
and  the  payment  of  30s.  to  each  mother  on  the  birth  of  achild. 

In  1910  France  followed  the  example  set  by  Germany  and 
Ejigland  and,  building  up>on  earlier  laws,  established  a  thorough- 
going system  of  old-age  and  disability  pensions.  The  law  re- 
quires all  wage  workers  and  salaried  employees  to  be  insured, 
and  pennits  certain  other  workers  to  take  advantage  of  the  law 
if  they  wish.  Employers  and  employees  make  equal  contributkins 
to  the  fund,  and  the  government  also  lends  its  aid.  The  pension 
begins  at  the  age  of  sixty-five —  five  years  earlier  than  in  Ger- 
many —  and  will  normally  amount  to  about  $7  5  per  annum  for 
men  and  $60  per  annum  for  women.  Provisions  are  also  made 
for  those  disabled  through  sickness  or  accident,  and  widows  and 
orphans  receive  certain  death  benefits. 


Municipal  The  German  Empire  has  made  no  important  additkms  to  the 

Germany        social  l^islation  of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.* 
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A  number  of  cities,  like  Berlin,  Munich,  Leipzig,  and  Hanover, 
have  purchased  enormous  areas  of  land  so  as  to  gain  the  profit 
arising  from  the  increase  in  value  and  make  it  easier  to  prevent 
congestion.  Several  cities  are  laid  out  into  zones,  and  the  build- 
ing in  each  zone  is  restricted  by  law  to  stop  overcrowding. 
Some  of  the  towns  own  their  street-car  lines,  gas  works,  and 
electric-light  plants,  manage  theaters,  operate  pawnshops,  build 
houses  for  workingmen,  and  attempt  to  plan  their  growth  in 
such  a  way  as  to  obviate  the  unsanitaiy  features  which  are 
supposed  to  be  inevitable  in  industrial  centers. 

These  measures  of  social  reform  in  England,  Germany,  and  Sodd  refom 
France  have  encouraged  rather  than  checked  the  growdi  of  ,A^"2e 
socialism.    The  socialists,  roughly  speaking,  are  divided  into  e"^li  "f 
three  groups,  although  generally  they  succeed  in  presenting  a 
rather  solid  front  to  the  other  parties  at  elections. 

In  the  first  place  there  has  been  a  revolt  (particularly  in  The"revi- 
Germany)  against  the  doctrines  of  the  Marxian  school^  on  the  ofSw  Soc^E 
part  of  a  "  revisionist "  wing  of  the  socialists,  who  hold  that  ""  p*^ 
there  will  be  no  social  "  revolution  "  at  all,  but  merely  a  succes- 
sion of  refonn  measures  which  will  gradually  establish  the  main 
features  of  the  socialist  system.  Although  the  German  revision- 
ists have  not  been  able  to  carry  the  party  with  them,  they 
constitute  a  very  powerful  body  within  the  organization. 

On  the  other  extreme,  the  more  radical  socialists  have  be-  The  "direct 
come  discontented  with  the  meager  results  of  peaceful  political  ll^«ment  ' 
agitation  and  are  advocating  "direct  action"  instead  —  that  is, 
strikes  and  violent  methods  of  bringing  employers  to  terms,  with 
a  view  ultimately  of  securing  working-class  control  over  indus- 
tries of  all  kinds,  with  or  without  government  intervention.  For 
example,  the  English  railway  employees  struck  in  August,  19 ii, 
and  began  rioting  in  the  large  railway  centers.  They  were  thus 
able  to  bring  about  the  interference  of  the  government  and  to 
make  decided  gains  in  wages.   The  World  War  greatly  increased 

1  See  Drvtitfiiunt  of  Msdtnt  Eitnft,  Vol.  II,  pp.  yfiiqj. 
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the  importance  of  the  Labor  party  in  England.  Strikes  of  the 
raihoad  men  and  the  miners  served  to  center  the  interest  of  the 
nation  on  the  still  unsolved  problems  of  labor  and  capital 

In  France,  also,  direct  action  gained  in  favor,,  and  labor 

troubles  were   accompanied  by  a   great  deal    of  violence  — 

"sabotage,"  as  it  is  called  there.    The  "direct  acdonists,"  or 

"  ^dicalists,"  as  they  are  called  in  France,  would  organize  the 

workingmen  of  all  grades  and  crafts  into  one  grand  consolidated 

union  for  the  purpose  of  dominating  the  whole  field  of  industry 

by  the  sheer  strength  of  their  numbers  and  solidarity. 

Extreme  In  Russia,  as  we  have  seen,  the  extreme  radicals  among  the 

J^^U'^j"      socialists  actually  got  control  of  the  government  in  the  latter 

Ruuio,  1917     part  of  the  year  1917.    How  they  will  succeed  in  their  task  of 

reform  cannot  be  foretold. 
The  "  middle       The  rank  and  file  of  the  socialists,  however,  repudiate  the 
^^Tii^"    doctrines  of  both  the  "moderate  reformers"  and  the  "du-ect 
actionists."  They  denounce  the  former  as  playii^  into  capitalist 
hands,  and  the  latter  as  introducing  anarchistic  methods.   The 
sodalist  parties  in  nearly  all  European  countries  choose  to  rely 
on  peaceful  methods  of  agitation  and  expect  to  carry  out  their 
program  by  securing   control  of  their  governments  at  the 
ballot  boxes. 
How  the  war        In  almost  all  countries  the  tendency  toward  public  ownership 
■aieKT        °'^'  ^^  least,  public  control  of  vital  industries  and  means  of 
E*«li«ni  transportation,  received  an  enormous  impetus  from  the  Work! 

War,  which  began  in  1914.  Under  the  pressure  of  military 
necessity  railways  and  mines  were  taken  over  to  he  operated 
by  the  government ;  governments  entered  the  field  of  manufac- 
ture, especially  of  munitions  and  the  building  of  ships.  TTie 
principle  that  prices  of  certain  important  commodities  should  be 
fixed  by  law  was  readily  accepted.  In  short,  great  strides  were 
taken  in  the  direction  of  state  socialism. 
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CHAPTER  XXXIII 
oiiigik  op  the  was  of  1914 

The  Armies  and  Navies  of  Europe 

113  In  August,  1914,  the  most  terrible  and  dcstnictive  war  The  inctedi- 
in  the  history  of  Europe  began.  Never  before  had  millions  and  191™° 
millions  of  men  been  carefully  trained  to  be  ready  at  a  moment's 
notice  to  march  against  the  enemy ;  never  before  had  armies 
been  supplied  with  such  deadly  weapons ;  never  before  has  any 
war,  however  serious,  so  disturbed  the  affairs  of  the  whole 
globe.  To  most  people  the  war  came  as  a  horrible  surprise. 
They  could  not  believe  that  the  European  governments  would 
dare  take  the  fearful  responsibility  of  entering  a  conflict  which 
•Jiey  knew  would  involve  untold  woe  and  destruction.  Never- 
theless the  war  came,  and  since  it  is  the  most  important  single 
event  in  the  whole  history  of  Europe  and  perhaps  of  the  world, 
we  must  endeavor  to  see  how  it  came  about  and  what  are  the 
great  questions  involved. 

After  Germany  defeated  France  in  1870-1871,  nearly  fifty  ThegnnrUi 
years  passed  without  any  of  the  Western  powers  coming  to  UjEiu™?" 
blows  with  one  another.  This  was  a  long  and  hopeful  period 
of  peace ;  but  meanwhile  all  the  powers,  except  England,  had 
been  busy  getting  ready  for  war,  and  each  year  spent  vast  sums' 
to  train  soldiers  and  supply  them  with  arms.  Prussia  has  been 
the  chief  promoter  of  militarism.  As  we  have  seen,  it  b^;an 
to  aspire  more  than  two  hundred  years  ago  to  become  a  great 
power  through  the  might  of  its  army.  Frederick  the  Great  was 
the  supreme  military  genius  of  the  eighteenth  century.  But  the 
modem  Prussian  army  dates  from  the  period  when  Napoleon 
humbled  Pr\issia  at  Jena,  for  after  that  her  statesmen  had  to 
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The  origin  of  rely  upon  "  the  nation  in  arms  "  rather  than  an  old-fashioned 
umy^sum  Standing  army.  She  had  to  strengthen  herself  in  such  a  way  as 
not  to  arouse  the  suspicions  of  the  Corsican,  so  she  hit  upon 
the  idea  of  giving  her  men  a  brief  period  of  training  in  the  armj' 
and  then  sending  them  into  the  reserve  forces.  In  this  way, 
without  increasing  the  number  of  troops  under  the  colors  at 
any  one  time,  she  secured  a  very  much  larger  force  upon  which 
she  could  call  when  war  came, 
Pruuiin  mitu  As  we  Know,  this  army  of  Prussia  was  able  to  take  an  impor 
taiyrocceu  ^^^  ^^^  .^^  ^^  conflict  which  led  to  Napoleon's  final  defeat 
Her  idea  of  "  the  nation  in  arms  "  was  not  forgotten.  The  law 
passed  in  Napoleon's  time  making  every  able-bodied  male 
subject  of  Prussia  liable  to  military  service  in  the  army  was  not 
repealed.  When,  fifty  years  later,  William  I  and  Bismarck  were 
preparing  to  Prussianize  all  Germany  and  foresaw  a  war 
with  Austria,  the  annual  levy  of  recruits  was  increased,  the 
period  of  active  service  lengthened  from  two  to  three  years, 
and  the  terra  of  service  in  the  reserve  to  four  years.  Thus 
Prussia  secured  an  effective  army  of  four  hundred  thousand 
troops,  and  with  these  she  defeated  Austria  in  1866,  led  in 
the  successful  war  against  France,  and  gained  her  end  of  con- 
solidating Germany  into  the  German  Empire,  of  which  the  king 
of  Prussia  became  the  head. 
oihernatioas  Not  long  after  the  war  of  1870-1871  all  the  European 
copy  nissis  p^^^jg  except  England,'  adopted  the  Prussian  plan  of  build- 
ing up  an  army  by  requiring  all  able-bodied  men  that  the  gov- 
ernment could  afford  to  train,  to  enter  the  army  for  two  or 
three  years,  after  which  they  were  sent  into  the  reserve  to  be 
ready  in  ease  of  war.  A  large  number  of  permanent  officers 
were  maintained  to  see  that  the  military  education  of  the 
soldiers  was  properly  conducted,  and  a  vast  amount  had  to 
be  spent  on  rifles,  cannon,  and  other  arms,  which  were  bdng 
constantly  improved  and  rendered  more  and  more  deadly. 
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dous  increase  in  the  size  of  the  European  armies  and  a  fearful 
burden  of  taxation,  which  the  people  had  to  bear.  When  the 
war  opened,  Germany  and  France  had  each  over  four  millions 
of  men  in  their  armies,  Russia  sa  or  seven  millions,  Austria- 
Hungary  over  two  and  a  half  millions.  England's  forces,  on 
the  other  hand,  numbered  less  than  two  hundred  thousand, 
only  a  few  of  whom  were  kept  in  Europe ;  since  her  army,  like 
that  of  the  United  States,  was  recruited  by  voluntary  enlistment 
and  not  built  up  by  national  consoiption. 

England,  however,  has  relied  for  her  protection  upon  her  England'! 
unrivaled  navy,  which  she  has  maintained  at  a  strength  equal  "' 
to  that  of  any  two  other  powers.  The  reason  for  this  great 
navy  is  that  England  has  a  much  larger  population  than  can 
be  fed  from  her  own  farms,  and  so  has  to  import  mUst  of  her 
food.  Her  manufactures  also  depend  largely  upon  her  com- 
merce. If,  therefore,  England  should  be  completely  defeated 
at  sea,  she  would  be  utterly  overcome. 

Other  nations,  however,  were  not  willing  to  grant  this  su-  Theiuval 
premacy  of  England  on  the  ocean.  They  resented  her  abilhy  to  c^EJ^y"' 
secure  and  maintain  such  widely  scattered  dominions,  and  were 
s  as  the  English  to  capture  distant  markets  for  their 
:  and  to  protect  that  commerce  by  fleets.  Germany, 
especially,  became  the  chief  and  jealous  rival  of  England,  Kaiser 
William  II  was  from  the  first  interested  in  the  navy,  and  twenty 
years  before  the  War  declared  that  Germany's  future  lay  upon 
the  ocean.  So  in  1897  a  bill  was  passed  for  the  development 
of  the  Gennan  navy,  which  was  built  up  so  rapidly  that  the 
English  began  to  fear  for  their  supremacy  at  sea  and  began 
to  increase  the  number  and  size  of  their  ships.  Other  nations 
followed  England's  example.  So  to  the  crushing  cost  of  armies 
European  nations  added  the  cost  of  navies,  in  which  the  rapid 
progress  of  invention  made  battieships  almost  worthless  if  they 
were  but  a  few  years  old. 
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Movements  for  Peace  :  the  Hague  ■ 
Conferences 

114.  The  enonnous  cost  of  aimaments,  combined  with 
horror  at  the  thought  of  a  war  in  which  so  many  millions 
would  be  lighting,  provided  with  such  terrible  weapons  as 
modem  science  supplies,  led  many  earnest  people  to  tiy  to 
prevent  war  altogether.  Their  efforts  proved  fruidess  in  1914, 
but  no  one  can  say  that  they  have  been  entirely  in  vain. 
The  T«M  The  first  notable  movement  toward  arranging  for  a  lessoi- 

feiHKe  a^      i"£  "f  armaments  originated  with  the  Tsar,  Nicholas  II,  when 
The  Hague     j,j  1898  he  proposed  a  great  conference  of  the  powers  at  The 
miiicvuiD        Hague  to  discuss  the  problem,'    Unlike  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
or  that  of  Berlin,  this  Peace  Conference  of  1899  did  not  meet  to 
bring  a  war  to  a  close  ;  it  came  together  in  a  time  of  European 
peace  to  consider  how  the  existing  peace  might  be  maintained 
and  military  expenditures  reduced. 
Hague  The  Hague  Conference  did  nothing  to  limit  armaments,  but 

i»99TOd  1907  established  a  permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  to  which  difficul- 
ties arising  between  nations  "  involving  neither  honor  nor  vital 
interests  "  might  be  submitted.  But  there  was  no  way  of  com- 
pelling a  nation  to  submit  its  grievances,  and  just  those  very 
sources  of  war  that  make  most  trouble  were  excluded  from 
consideration.  The  second  conference,  held  in  1907,  established 
rules  in  regard  to  laying  mines,  the  bombardment  of  unforti- 
fied towns,  and  the  rights  of  neutrals  in  war,  —  to  which  lillle 
attention  was  paid  by  Germany  when  the  war  began. 
Peace  treuiet  Since  the  first  Hague  Conference  more  than  one  hundred 
„,Jm^  and  thirty  treaties  have  been  made  betvreen  nations,  pledging 

them  to  submit  to  arbitration  all  disputes  which  "  do  not  affect 
the  vital  interests,  the  independence,  or  the  honor  of  the 
contracting  parties,  and  do  not  concern  the  interests  of  third 

>  For  Ihe  Tw*!  rcKript  cilling  the  conference  lee  RtmSmgi  bi  M^trn 
FjBvfian  HistOTj,  Vol.  1 1,  pp.  ^fij  s^q.  For  fuller  account  of  the  Hague  coo- 
ference*  we  Dmlefmiiil  t/Mtdtm  E»tr^t,  Vol  II,  pp.  3/0  if. 
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parties."  Recently  some  nations  have  gone  further  and  pro- 
posed treaties  binding  themselves  to  submit  to  arbitration  "  all 
questions  which  are  in  their  nature  justiciable  in  character." 

There  were  many  other  signs  besides  the  Hague  confer- 
ences and  the  different  arbitration  treaties  which  encouraged 
the  hope  that  there  would  not  be  another  great  European  con- 
flict The  number  of  international  societies  and  congresses 
was  steadily  increasing  before  the  war,  and  there  was  a  general 
recognition  that  peoples  of  different  nations  had  innumerable 
common  interests  which  they  should  help  one  another  to  promote. 

Among  the  other  forces  making  for  international  peace,  one  s 
of  the  strongest  has  been  socialism,  which  is  an  international  j 
movement  of  working  people  with  the  common  aim  of  getting  " 
rid  of  the  private  ownership  of  the  "  means  of  productioa"^ 
The  socialists  have  had  great  international  congresses  and  refer 
to  each  other  as  "  comrades."  They  have  constantly  criticized 
governments  which  have  embarked  on  "  imperialistic  "  policies,* 
for  they  claim  that  only  the  rich  man  profits  from  investments 
in  distant  lands,  and  that  the  wars  which  ei\sue  are  not  the 
alTair  of  the  working  class.  Above  all,  socialism  has  insisted 
that  the  poor  suffer  most  in  war.  Extreme  socialists  have  there; 
fore  been  antimilitarist  This  means  that  they  have  objected  to 
serving  in  the  armies  of  Europe,  and  so  have  sometimes  been 
imprisoned  for  what  was  viewed  as  treason.  However,  a  great 
majori^  of  the  socialists  of  all  countries  were  carried  away  by 
the  ardor  of  the  vast  conflict  which  began  in  1914,  and  while 
they  still  profess  to  detest  imperialism  and  wars  of  conquest, 
they  have  nevertheless  been  fighting  each  other  in  the  Great  War. 

Matters  of  Dispute  :  National  Rivalries 


War  possible  have  been  outlined  in  earlier  chapters — on  the  f 

one  hand  "imperialism,"  and  on  the  other  the  "Near-Eastern  emquesii 

>  Divtlafimttil of  Medm EHnfiiVdiAl,  pp-393Jff.    '  Ibid.  VoLII,pp. ji;^. 
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question."  We  have  seen  how  the  nations  of  Europe  began 
in  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century,  as  rivals  for  the 
world's  trade,  to  seize  colonies  and  trading  posts  in  Africa 
and  Asia,  and  we  have  also  seen  how  they  stood  eyeing  each 
other  suspiciously  as  to  which  was  to  profit  most  from  the 
decline  of  Turkey.  Now  we  must  see  how  these  rivalries  — 
which  for  almost  fifty  years  had  somehow  been  adjusted 
peacefully — were  allowed,  in  the  summer  of  1914,  to  burst 
out  into  war. 
Review  of  First,  let  us  recall  the  exploration  and  partition  of  Africa. 

PoISm  kf"     France  has  taken  most  of  the  Mediterranean  shore,  and  in  so 
Africs  doing  has  incurred,  at  different  times,  the  rivalry  of  Italy,  Eng- 

land, and  Germany,    Its  province  of  Algeria,  conquered  in  1830 
and  thoroughly  subdued  in  1870-1874,  had  two  native  states 
as  neighbors  —  Tunis  and  Morocco.    Claiming  that  the  Tunisian 
France  tum»    tribesmen  were  raiding  the  border,  France  conquered  Tunis  in 
her  b}^^g   i8Si  and  thus  forestalled  Italy,  which  had  intended  taking  the 
'^"'"*  site  of  ancient  Carthage  for  itself.   This  threw  Italy  into  the 

hands  of  Bismarck,  and  it  became  a  member  of  the  Triple 
Alliance  with  Germany  and  Austria. 
The"F»-  The   "Fashoda  affair'"  in   1898  made   the  English  and 

'  *"     French    still    more    bitter   enemies  —  a    fact    emphasized    by 

outspoken  French  sympathy  with  the  Boers  in  their  war 
with  England  two  years  later.  Englishmen  were  insulted  in 
France,  and  both  nations  talked  of  each  other  as  "  hereditary 
enemies." 
Edward  VII  This  was  all  changed,  however,  inside  of  four  years.  King 
^^,  Edward  VII,  who  had  succeeded  to  the  throne  of  England  upon 

cardiaU  the  death  of  his  mother,  Victoria,  in  igoi,  was  personally  fond  of 

France  —  and  the  French,  of  him.  Skillful  statesmen  made  the 
mostof  the  new  situation,  and  in  1904  France  afid  England  came 
to  a  "cordial  understanding"  —  or,  to  use  the  French  phrase, 

I  This  was  an  effort  on  Ihe  part  of  the  French  to  secure  a  foothold  in  the 
Soudan  al  a  time  that  England  was  engaged  in  conquering  that  region.  5c« 
Dmlofmiiit  of  Madin  Eursft,\a\.  II,  p.  177. 
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mUnie  coriHale  (pronounced  ahn-tahnt  cor-dee-&l')  —  concerning 
all  their  outstanding  sources  of  quarrel.    This  Entente,  as  it 
is  generally  called,  has  turned  out  to  be  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant facts  in  the  world's  history.    France  was  to  recognize  France  to 
British  interests  in  Egypt,  and  England  those  of  France  in  hindfa* 
Morocco  ^  which  country  France  had  b^;un  to  penetrate  from   ""«'««' 
the  Algerian  border.   The  Entente  was  hailed  with  great  delight 
upon  both  sides ;  Englishmen  cheered  French  marines  march- 
ing on  a  friendly  visit  through  London  streets,  and  Frenchmen 
began  to  admire  traits  of  character  in  the  Anglo-Saxon  which 
they  had  not  appreciated  before, 

England's  isolation  had  been  ended,  even  before  the  entente  AlH«nce  of 
with  France,  by  an  alliance  with  Japan  in  1902.'   Then,  when  uTj^nn 
after  the  Russo-Japanese  War  the  Japanese  and  Russians  decided, 
instead  of  fighting  over  Manchuria,  to  join  together  and  help  each 
other  "  penetrate  "  it,  and  so  became  friends,  England  too  made 
terms  with  Russia.   This  seemed  almost  incredible,  for  England  Ementt 
had  long  been  suspicious  of  Russian  designs  upon  India,  where 
it  had  detected  Russian  agents  causing  border  uprisings.    More- 
over, the  English  bitterly  hated  Russian  autocracy,  and  London 
was  a  place  of  refuge  for  Russian  revolutionists.    TTic  incredi- 
ble happened  however.     In  1907  England  and  Russia  settled 
th^  Asian  boundary  disputes  by  agreeii^  to  limit  their  ambitions 
in  Persia,* 

In  addition  to  its  alliance  with  Japan  and  its  entente  with  TheunaU 
France  and  Russia,  England  had  as  friends  Denmark — resentful  ""'* 

1  Accarding  to  this  alliance  England  was  to  lupport  Japan  if  attacked  by 
a  third  power.  The  alliance  was,  therefore,  striclly  limiled,  hut  was  developed 
in  190;,  after  the  Russo-Japanese  War,  into  a  mutually  defensive  alliance  to 
safeguard  the  integrity  of  easlem  Asia  and  India.  J^>an  immediately  followed 
England  into  war  with  Germany,  1914. 

"  Britain  was  to  have  as  its  "  sphere  of  influence  "  a  soulhein  lone,  Russia 
a  northern,  and  neither  was  to  interfen:  in  the  center.  This  left  to  Persia 
itself  only  the  central  strip.  There  was  much  protest  in  both  England  and 
America  over  the  cruel  way  in  which  the  Russians  treated  the  natives,  but 
Sir  Edward  Grey,  the  British  foreign  minister,  refused  to  interfere,  since  the 
only  way  to  keep  the  Russians  beyond  the  boundaiy  be  had  drawn  was  for  the 
English  to  stay  out  of  Russian  Persia. 
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of  Gcnnany  since  the  war  with  it  (1864)  —  and  Portugal; 
while  English  princesses  became  queens  of  Norway  and  Spain.' 

One  great  power  had  been  rather  noticeably  left  out  of  this 
drde  of  friends  —  Germany,  Although  the  Kaiser,  William  II, 
was  the  nephew  of  King  Edward  VII,  the  two  monarchs  were 
personally  never  on  cordial  terms,  and  the  two  nations,  rivals 
in  wealth  and  power,  distrusted  each  other  also.  The  Germans 
thought  that  the  group  of  alliances  and  tntentts  which  Edward 
had  encouraged  was  formed  with  deigns  hostile  to  the  Triple 
Alliance  of  the  Central  Powers,  —  Gennany,  Austria,  and  Italy, 
—  and  resolved  if  possible  to  break  them  up. 

In  1905,  therefore,  Germany,  supported  by  Austria,  objected 
to  the  agreement  between  England  and  France  by  which  the 
latter  was  to  have  a  free  hand  in  Morocco,  Germany  claimed 
to  have  interests  there  too,  and  the  Kaiser  spoke  in  such  a  way 
as  to  bring  on  a  general  "  war  scare."  France  agreed  to  the 
conference  at  Algcciras,  which  gave  the  French  police  power  in 
Morocco  but  guaranteed  the  tatter's  independence.  By  exercis- 
ing this  police  power  France  in  the  next  five  years  had  left  little 
of  the  "independence"  guaranteed  to  Morocco.  So  in  19 11 
Germany  sent  a  cruiser  to  Agadir,  on  the  coast  of  Morocco,  as 
a  warning  to  the  French  to  change  thdr  policy.  War  was 
narrowly  averted.  France  gave  up  territory  on  the  Congo  to 
Germany  in  order  to  be  allowed  a  free  hand  in  Morocco. 

The  Agadir  incident  alarmed  statesmen  in  England  as  well 
Every  one  saw  how  near  Europe  had  come  to  the  brink  of  war. 
Imperialists  in  Germany  said  the  Agadir  incident  had  been  a 
failure  for  Germany,  since  France  was  left  in  possesion  of 
Morocco,  and  they  demanded  stronger  action  in  future.  Im- 
perialists in  France  and  England  were  angered  at  the  boH  way 
Gennany  had  apparently  tried  to  humble  them  before  the  world 
and  were  bitter  because  Germany  got  any  satisfaction  at  alL  The 
result  was  that  all  nations  increased  their  warlike  preparations. 
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The  Near-Eastern  Question 

116.  Although  war  between   Germany  and   England  and  Aiutmm- 
France  over  the  occupation  of  Morocco  was  avoided  in  191 1,  md^ene-" 
another  great  danger  appeared  in  the  strained  relations  in  south-  P»™».  '9°* 
eastern  Europe^    Austria  had  been  permitted  by  the  Congress 
of  Berlin  (1878)'  to  occupy  the  Turkish  provinces  of  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina.    Austria  governed  these  provinces  well  for 
the  next  thirty  years,  while  the  rest  of  Turkey  continued  to 
suffer  from  misrule.   When  the  Turkish  revolution  took  place 
in  1908,  however,  and  there  seemed  to  be  some  chance  of  a 
new  and  strong  Turkey,  Austria  detennined  to  prevent  Bosnia 
and  Herzegovina*  from  ever  being  reunited  with  it,  and  so 
boldly  armexed  them  to  the  Austro-Hungarian  Empire, 

The  neighboring  state  of  Serbia  was  alarmed  and  indignant  SertHa  angry, 
at  this,  since  the  annexed  provinces  were  peopled  with  South  acquieices 
Slavs,  and  the  Serbians  had  cherished  the  ambition  of  uniting 
with  them  and  the  Montenegrins  in  a  new  south  Slavonic  state, 
which  would  reach  from  the  Danube  to  the  Adriatic  Rus^ 
also  was  angered,  but  when  Germany,  Austria's  ally,  declared 
that  it  wouM  support  Austria,  with  arms  jf  need  be,  Russia, 
which  had  not  yet  recovered  from  the  war  with  Japan  and  its 
own  revolutions,  found  itself  unable  to  take  a  hand  in  the 
Balkans.  So  war  between  the  great  powers  was  again  averted 
for  the  time  being;  but  the  situation  made  plain  the  terrible 
danger  that  lurked  in  the  Balkan  situation,  which  was  finally 
to  plunge  the  whole  world  into  an  unparalleled  conflict 

In  September,  191 1,  Italy,  which  had  been  trying  to  get  a  Italy  declare* 
foothold  in  northern  Africa,  —  as  both  Ejigland  and  France  had  Turkey  191 1 
succeeded  in  doing,  —  declared  war  on  Turkey,  on  the  ground 
that  Italian  subjects  in  Tripoli  were  being  badly  treated.    Italy 
could  reply  to  the  protests  of  Europe  against  what  was  called 
her  "  high-handed  action  "  by  pointing  out  most  truly  that  she 
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was  only  following  the  example  set  by  the  other  powers  in  pro- 
tecting the  lives  and  property  of  her  citizens  by  bringing  under 
her  control  a  country  in  which  the  Turkish  government  was 
too  weak  and  negligent  to  prevent  constant  disorder  and  blood- 
shed.  She  easily  took  the  town  of  Tripoli,  but  the  war  in  the 
interior  dragged  on  for  many  months,    Turkey  after  its  revolu- 
tion was  no  match  for  Italy,  and  the  Young  Turk  party  was 
finally  (Treaty  of  Ouchy,   October,  1912)   most  reluctantly 
forced  to  cede  Tripoli  and  Cyrenaica  to  her  enemy,  reserving 
only  a  vague  claim  to  suzerainty.   Italy  continued  to  hold  also 
the  island  of  Rhodes  and  a  number  of  smaller  islands  off  the 
western  coast  of  Asia  Minor. 
FiiM  Balkan         But  the  Turks  had  no  sooner  concluded  peace  with  It^y  than 
1913' ''""      they  were  attacked  by  their  immediate  neighbors,    Venirelos, 
the  Greek  statesman  who  had  been  reoi^;anizing  Greece  with 
the  skill  of  a  Cavour,  had  secretly  arranged  an  alliance  with 
Bulgaria,  Serbia,  and  little  Montenegro  to  wrest  Macedonia  from 
their  ancient  Mohammedan  enemies,  the  Turics,    The  Turkish 
army  was  unable  to  withstand   their  combined  attacks.    The 
Bulgarians  and  Serbians  laid  siege  to  Adrianople  and  forced 
back  the  Turkish  troops  almost  to  Constandnople.  The  Greeks 
advanced  into  Macedonia  and  Thrace,  and  the  Serbians  pressed 
down  into  Albania  and  seemed  about  to  capture  their  longed-for 
port  on  the  Adriatic.    Austria  grew  very  nervous  and  forbade 
the  Serbians  to  hold  the  port  of  Durazzo,  and  Serbia  did  not 
feel  herself  strong  enough  to  disobey.    Had  she  resisted,  and 
had  Russia  backed  her  up,  the  World  War  might  have  begun 
at  the  end  of  1912  instead  of  two  years  later. 
Toibi  nearly        In  a  few  months  the  Turks  finally  acknowledged  defeat, 
Europ^'  °*   and  the  preliminaries  of  peace  were  signed  at  London  in  May, 
1913.    Turkey  surrendered  not  only  Macedonia  and  Albania 
but  the  island  of  Crete,  which  some  years  before  (1908)  had 
revolted  from  her  and  raised  the  Greek  flag.   The  Balkan  allies 
were  left  to  apportion  the  booty  among  themselves  imder  the 
jealous  oversight  of  the  great  powers. 
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Conflicting  Claii 


Each  of  the  chief  Balkan  stales.  Roumania,  Bulgaria,  Greece,  and  Serbia, 
laid  claim  to  the  rightful  possession  of  all  territory  in  which  people  of 
their  particular  race  or  nationality  live.  But  unfortunately  the  inhabit- 
ants of  the  regions  in  dispute  are  greatly  mixed.  Hence  the  conflict  of 
claims,  roughly  indicated  here  as  the  map  stood  before  the  first  Balkan 
War,  igi2.  Roumania  would  have  Transylvania  and  Bukowina  (belong- 
ing to  Hungary  and  Austria)  and  Sessarabia,  belonging  to  Russia- 
Serbia  had  longed  to  unite  the  southern  Slavs  who  inhabit  Croatia, 
Slavonia,  and  Bosnia  (belonging  to  Austria- Hungary).  As  for  Macedonia, 
where  Bulgars,  Greeks,  and  Serbs,  mixed  with  Turks,  are  to  be  found, 
the  demands  were  irreconcilable.  Greece  would  also  have  Albania, 
the  .^ean  Islands,  and  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor.  The  adjustment 
after  the  Second  Balkan  War  (see  below)  was  greatly  altered  at  the 
close  of  the  World  War  (see  below) 

Before  the  war  Serbia  and  Bulgaria  had  agreed  that  Bulgaria  The  Secand 
should  have  the  greater  part  of  Macedonia,  since  Serbia  hoped  juiy.Augus^ 
to  secure  a  portion  of  Albania  and  an  outlet  on  the  Adriatia   '^'^ 
But  this  plan  was  spoiled  by  the  demand  on  the  part  of  Austria- 
Hungary  and   Italy  that  Albania  be  made  an  independent 
principality.   So  Serbia,  forced  to  give  up  her  idea  of  extending 
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her  territory  in  that  direction,  naturally  asked  that  her  share  of 
Macedonia  be  increased.  Bulgaria  not  only  refused  to  agree  to 
this  but  boldly  precipitated  the  Second  Balkan  War,  in  which 
she  was  opposed  by  all  her  former  allies,  —  Serbia,  Greece,  and 
Monten^To.  Even  Roumania  entered  the  conflict  with  a  hope 
of  extending  her  possessions,  and  Turkey  shrewdly  seized  the 
occasion  to  recapture  Adrianople.  The  war  raged  fiercely,  but 
lasted  only  five  weeks,  for  Bulgaria,  with  all  her  fighdng  blood, 
could  not  make  head  against  so  many  enemies  and  was  farced 
to  sue  for  peace.  This  was  concluded  August  lo,  1913,  at 
Bucharest. 
The  traaty  of  The  treaty  of  Bucharest  was  very  humiliating  to  Bulgaria. 
August,  1913  Serbia  received  a  large  part  of  Macedonia  and  the  district  of 
Novibazar,  which  nearly  doubled  her  former  territory.  Greece 
was  given  Epinis,  southern  Macedonia  and  the  important  port 
of  Salonica,  and  permitted  to  annex  Crete.  Monten^ro  was 
increased  too,  and  Albania  became  an  independent  country,  with 
a  German  prince  as  its  ruler.'  Bulgaria  received  a  part  of 
Macedonia  but  had  to  give  up  a  strip  of  her  lands  between  the 
Danube  and  Black  Sea  to  Roumania,  and  to  return  Adrianople 
and  the  region  to  the  east  to  the  Turks. 
Critical  con-  The  situation  at  the  end  of  the  Second  Balkan  War  augured 
close  of  tbe  iH  for  the  peace  of  Europe.  Although  Austria  had  managed  to 
^km  wan,  frustrate  Serbia's  hope  of  getting  a  port  on  the  Adriatic  and 
had  succeeded  in  having  Albania  made  an  independent  princi- 
pality under  a  German  prince,  Serbia  had  nearly  doubled  her 
territory,  and  there  was  danger  that  with  her  victorious  army 
she  might  undertake  to  carry  out  her  former  plan  of  uniting 
the  discontented  Southern  Slavs  in  the  neighboring  provinces 
of  Austria-Hungary —  Bosnia,  Croatia,  and  Slavonia.  Germany 
was  in  hearty  sympathy  with  the  plans  of  Austria,  while  Russia 
was  supposed  to  be  ready  to  support  Serbia  and  the  Southern 
Slavs,  their  distant  kinsmen. 

!   Wied,   who   was   soon   drivea   out  by   iiuunectkiai  of  the 
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Germany  pretended  to  be  much  afraid  of  Russia,  her  great  Germasy'i 
neighbor  on  the  east.  Moreover  she  could  not  bear  to  think  of  P"'"^ 
Russia  and  Serbia  combining  in  a  "  Pan-Slavic  "  plan  for  donv 
inating  the  Balkan  regions  and  perhaps  seizing  Constantinople, 
for  this  would  put  an  end  to  a  cherished  plan  of  Germany; 
namely,  to  build  a  railroad  from  Berlin  to  Bagdad  and  the 
Persian  Gulf,  and  thus  control  a  vast  trade  with  the  Orient 


The  Balkan  States 


THE  Treaty  of  Bucharest,  igij 


She  had  already  arranged  a  "  concession "  from  Turkey  to  The  Ba«duti 
construct  the  road  through  Asia  Minor  and  Mesopotamia,  but  ™ 
it  remained  to  overcome  the  natural  opposition  of  England  and 
France.  Nevertheless  the  road  was  well  under  way  when  Serbia, 
through  whose  territory  the  trains  from  Germany  must  pass,  be- 
came a  danger,  and  Turkey  seemed  about  to  collapse  alh^ether. 
So  "  Pan-Germanism,"  as  the  combined  aspirations  of  Germany 
and  Austria  were  called,  came  to  be  opposed  to  "  Pan-Slavism." 
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Feverish  The  year  1913,  therefore,  brought  a  feverish  competition  in 

araSonsp'i^  military  "  preparedness."  Gennany  took  the  lead  by  increasing 
its  standing  army,  and  the  Reichstag  voted  about  a  billion  marks 
for  unusual  military  expenses  (June,  1913)-'  France  replied  by 
increasing  the  term  of  active  service  in  the  army  from  two  to 
three  years.  Russia  made  heavy  appropriations,  and  General 
Joffre,  the  French  commander  in  chief,  was  called  in  to  make  sug- 
gestions in  regard  to  reorganizing  the  Russian  army,  Austria- 
Hungary  strengthened  herself  with  improved  artillery ;  England 
devoted  heavy  sums  to  her  navy ;  and  even  Belgium  introduced 
universal  military  service  on  the  ground  that  Germany  had  been 
constructing  railroad  tracks  up  to  her  borders,  which  could  only 
be  explained  by  her  purpose  to  pass  through  Belgium  when  the 
fight  began. 

The  Outbreak  op  the  War 

LatteRom         "7-  Meanwhile  the  friends  of  peace  did  not  despair.   The 
for  peace,        English  Statesmen  did  all  they  could  to  end  the  misunderstand- 
ings between  the  great  powers.    England  was  willing  to  agree 
to  let  Germany  develop  its  railroad  to  Bagdad  and  thus  dispel 
the  impression,  common  in  Gennany,  that  England  was  weaving 
her  ententes*  with  a  view  of  hemming  in  and  weakening  that 
country.     Some  of  Germany's  statesmen,  including  their  am- 
bassador at  London,  seemed  anxious  to  reach  a  peaceful  settle- 
ment, but  they  were  frustrated  by  the  Gennan  war  party,  who 
were  eager  for  a  conflict.    Had  it  not  been  for  thdr  criminal 
activity  peace  might  have  been  maintained  indefinitely. 
The  murder         But  on  June  28,  1914,  an  event  happened  which  wrecked  aD 
trian  srch-       thcse  hopcs.   Archduke  Francis  Ferdinand,  heir  to  The  throne 
Ferdliwind*^  of  Austria- Hungary,  and  his  wife  were  assassinated  while  upon 
June  28, 1914  a  visit  to  Bosnia.    The  Serbian  government  had  warned  the 

1  The  Kiel  Canal  was  enlarged  to  permit  Ihe  largest  wanhipi  to  paw  berveea 
the  Baltic  and  the  North  Sea.  This  was  formally  opened  June  14,  1914.  Ger- 
nuny's  navy,  which  dates  from  1G97,  nas  thus  doubly  valuable.  England,  meBD. 
while,  had  been  building  more  and  bigger  ships  to  try  to  keep  ahead  of  her  riwil 

^  Sec  above,  p.  nbc- 
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archduke  not  to  go  there,  because  it  feared  that  hot-headed  pro- 
Serbian  conspirators  mighti^ake  an  attempt  on  his  life.   Austria 
nevertheless  asserted  that  Serbia  had  favored  such  conspiracies 
and  was  therefore  responsible  for  the  assassination.    It  allowed 
a  month  to  pass,  however,  before  making  formal  protest.  Then, 
on  July  23,  it  sent  to  Serbia  not  a  protest  but  an  ultimatum. 
It,  gave  Serbia  forty-eight  hours  in  which  to  agree  to  suppress  The  Austrian 
anti-Austrian  propaganda  in  press,  schools,  or  by  societies ;  to  to  Serbia" 
dismiss  from  the  anny  or  civil  office  any  one  obnoxious  to  J"'?  '3.  '9"4 
Austria,  and  to  allow  Austrian  officials  to  sit  in  Serbian  courts 
in  order  to  bring  the  guilty  to  justice.    Serbia  agreed  to  all  these 
humiliating  conditions  except  the  last,  and  offered  to  refer  even 
that  to  the  Hague  Tribunal    This  Austria  refused  to  do,  and 
this  decision  was  cheered  in  Vienna. 

The  last  week  of  July,  19 14,  was  perhaps  the  most  momentous  Gennmy's 
in  the  world's  history.   It  was  clear  that  Russia  would  not  stand  townd'the 
by  and  see  Serbia  conquered  by  Austria.    Germany,  on  the  g"!"^* 
other  hand,  declared  that  she  would  assist  Austria  in  every  way  conSict 
if  attacked  by  Russia.    She  resisted  the  efforts  of  the  Russian, 
French,  and  English  diplomats,  who  urged  that  the  difficul- 
ties between   Austria  and  Serbia  be   referred  to  the  Hague 
Tribunal,  and  in^sted  that  it  was  Austria's  affair,  which  she 
must  be  allowed   to  settle   for  herself.    In  shott,  Germany 
wanted  Serbia  punished  and  was  willing  to  risk  a  workl  war  to 
have  her  desire.   She  did  nothing  to  stop  the  impending  war  as 
she  might  have  done.    Her  leaders  seem  to  have  felt  that  they 
were  ready  for  war,  no  matter  on  how  large  a  scale ;  and  they 
well  knew  that  Russia  had  not  finished  her  preparations,  nor 
France  either.    As  for  England,  she  had  only  a  trifling  army, 
for  which  Gennan  military  men  felt  only  contempt. 

As  soon  as  Austria  declared  war  on  Serbia,  July  38,  Russia  How  Ger- 
began  rapidly  to  mobilize,  and  Gennany,  pretending  this  to  be  [^"1^  in 
an  attack  on  her,  declared  war  on  Russia,  August  1.    She  then  tlw»">rldw»r 
demanded  of  France,  Russia's  ally,  what  she  proposed  to  do 
and  gave  her  eighteen  hours  to  reply.   The  French  government 

ooolc 
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returned  an  evasive  answer  and  began  to  mobilize.  So  Germany 
declared  war  on  France  also,  August  3.    But  Germany  was  in 
such  a  hurry  to  strike  first  that  her  troops  were  marching  on 
France  a  day  before  war  was  declared.   On  August  2  they  occu- 
pied the  neutral  country  of  Luxemburg,  in  spite  of  the  protests 
Ultimatum      of  its  ruler.   Germany  issued  an  ultimatum  to  Belgium,  giving 
August'a,"'     lic'  twelve  hours,  from  7  p.m.'  to  7  a.m.,  to  dedde  whether  she 
'*'<  would  permit  the  German  troops  to  cross  the  little  kingdom  on 

their  way  to  France.  If  she  consented,  Germany  promised  to 
respect  her  territory  and  people ;  if  she  refused,  Germany  would 
treat  her  as  an  enemy.  Now  others  as  well  as  the  Belgians 
could  see  why  Germany  had  constmcted  such  an  abundance 
of  railroad  sidings  close  to  the  Belgian  boundary.  The  Belgian 
government  replied  to  the  German  demand  with  great  firmness 
and  dignity,  urging  that  her  neutrality  had  been  at  once  decreed 
and  guaranteed  by  the  powers,  including  Germany,  and  that 
she  should  resist  any  attempt  to  violate  it 
How  Great  It  was  almost  inevitable  that  Great  Britain  should  be  drawn 
t«ed  Uiewu-  '"'*'  ^^  conflict.  She  was  not  pledged  to  come  to  the  assistance 
Auguit  A,  Qf  France  and  Russia,  but  on  August  2  she  informed  Germany 
that  she  couki  not  permit  the  German  fleet  to  attack  the  coasts 
of  France, —  for  this  would  bring  war  dose  home  to  England. 
Two  days  later,  when  it  was  learned  that  German  troops  were 
making  their  way  into  Belgium,  Sir  Fdward  Grey,  in  charge  of 
foreign  affairs,  sent  an  ultimatum  to  Germany  demanding  assur- 
ances within  twelve  hours  that  she  would  respect  Belgian  neu- 
trality. The  German  chancellor,  Bethmann-Hollw^,  replied 
that  military  necessity  required  that  the  German  armies  cross 
Belgium.  He  told  the  English  ambassador  in  Berlin  that  Eng- 
land ought  not  to  enter  the  war  just  for  the  sake  of  "  a  scrap  of 
paper,"  This  contemptuous  reference  to  the  solemn  treaties  by 
which  the  European  powers  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium  made  a  deep  impression  on  the  outside  world.  It  was 
the  invasion  of  Belgium  which  arrayed  the  English  people  solidly 
lehind  the  government  in  entering  the  war,  although  England 
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had  made  no  financial  preparations,  had  but'  a  tiny  army,  and 
was  forced  at  first  to  rely  almost  solely  on  her  vast  sea  power. 

Japan  speedily  declared  war  on  Germany,  and  early  in  No-  BelUgerenti 
vember  Turkey  decided  to  join  the  Central  Powers.  So  within  ""  '''* 
three  months  Germany,  Austria- Hungary,  and  Turkey  were 
pitted  against  Serbia,  Russia,  France,  Belgium,  England,  Mon- 
tenegro, and  Japan.  Italy  declared  herself  neutral  and  not 
bound  to  help  Austria  and  Germany,  since  in  the  Triple  Alliance 
of  1S83  she  had  pledged  her  aid  Co  her  allies  only  in  case  they 
were  attacked ;  she  considered  that  they  were  the  a^ressors 
in  the  existing  war  and  that  she  was  consequently  free  to  keep 
out  of  the  struggle  as  long  as  she  desired  to  do  so. 

As  soon  as  Asquith  announced  that  a  state  of  war  existed  TheGcrmaiu 
between  Great  Britain  and  Germany  the  Germans  vodferously  retpt^^le 
accused  England  of  being  responsible  for  the  World  War,  and  *°' ""  ""'^ 
that  continued  to  be  their  theory.'  Bethmann-Hollwtg  informed 
the  Reichstag  that  England  could  have  made  the  war  impos- 
sible if  she  had  plainly  told  the  Russians  that  she  would  not 
pennit  the  trouble  between  Austria  and  Serbia  to  involve  the 
rest  of  Europe.   Germany,  in  short,  claimed  that  the  punishment 
of  Serbia  by  Austria  was  so  fully  justified  that  she  could  see 
no  reason  why  any  other  power  should  dream  of  interfering 
in  this  righteous  enterprise.    She  argued  that  England  should 
have  seen  this,  too,  and  because  she  refused  to  do  so,  she  was 
the  archcriminal  to  whom  all  the  incalculable  loss  of  life  and 
property  is  due. 

In  regard  to  this  position  the  Zondon  Times  observed,  De-  The  English 
cember  5,  1914:  "If  the  British  government  had  made  the  "*" 
declaration  to  the  Russians  [which  the  Germans  desired]  it 
would  have  meant  simply  that  England  declared  for  Germany 

I  On  September  ;,  1917,  the  Gennan  Chancellor,  Michaetis,  said  "Germany 
was  obliged  to  enter  a  most  senaui  struggle  for  the  defense  of  her  enstence,  be- 
cause she  was  threatened  by  her  neighbors  Fnnce  and  Russia,  «ho  were  eager 
for  booty  and  power,  who  were  bent  on  destroying  her,  and  who  were  urged  on 
by  the  Island  Empire."  This  was  Germany's  olilicial  eicplanatjon  of  the  cause  of 
the  war,  as  repeatedly  slated  by  her  government 
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and  Austria  against  Russia.  But  according  to  diat  argument 
all  of  the  great  powers  at  war  are  equally  responsiUe  because 
they  did  not  do  something  different  from  what  they  did  do. 
France,  for  instance,  could  have  prevented  the  war  if  she  had 
declined  to  support  Russia ;  Russia  could  have  prevented  it  if 
she  had  taken  no  interest  in  the  fate  of  Serbia;  and  finally 
Germany  could  have  prevented  it  if  she  had  refused  to  sup- 
port Austria ;  while,  as  for  Austria,  she  could  have  prevaited 
it  if  she  bad  never  presented  her  ultimatum  [to  Serbia]." 
m  The  assertions  of  German  leaders  that  England  desired  war 

1,^     and  was  responsible  for  it  may  now  safely  be  regarded  by 
>"  "rf   the  rest  of  the  world  as  dear  and  weQ-pianned  lies.   Certain 
f        brave  Germans  dared  to  confess  this  freely.    Indeed,  the  chief 
witness  against  the  Kaiser  and  his  advisers  was  no  less  a  person 
than  the  German  ambassador  in  London  at  the  time  that  the 
war  began,  Prince  Lichnowsky.    He  pubbshed  in  1918  an  ac- 
count of  his  negotiations  with  English  statesmen  during  the 
fatal  days  just  preceding  the  outbreak  of  the  war,  and  makes 
his  own  country,  together  with  Austria,  not  England  or  France, 
responsible  for  the  criminal  decisions  whidi  produced  it 
dip-         Lichnowsky  found  the  English  statesmen  highty  reasonable 
'id  ,0  and  eager  by  every  means  to  adjust  matters  without  recourse 
""     to  the  sword.    He  says  that  England  had  haibored  no  ideas  of 
lighting  Germany  either  because  she  was  increasing  her  fleet  or 
extending  her  trade,  and  that  English  diplomats  left  no  stone 
unturned  to  prevent  the  war  when  it  became  imminenL 
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THE  WORLD  WAS 

Course  of  the  War  iji  1914  and  1915 

118.  The  vast  German  army  advanced  on  France  in  three  TheGermans 
divisbns,  one  through  Belgium,  one  through  Luxemburg  {also  September  i| 
a  neutral  state)  down  into  Champagne,  and  the  third  approached  '''* 
from  Metz  toward  Nancy.  The  Belgians  offered  a  determined 
resistance  to  the  advance  of  the  northern  division  and  hindered 
it  for  ten  days  —  a  delay  of  vita]  importance  to  the  French. 
But  the  heavy  German  giins  proved  too  much  for  the  forts 
around  Li^ge  which  were  soon  battered  to  pieces,  and  Brussels 
was  occupied  by  the  enemy,  August  20.  The  central  army 
advancing  down  the  Meuse  met  with  no  serious  opposition. 
The  French,  reenforced  by  English  forces  hastily  dispatched 
across  the  Channel,  made  their  first  stand  around  Namur.  This 
famous  fortress,  however,  immediately  collapsed,  and  the  French 
and  English  rapidly  retreated  southward.  The  western  division 
of  the  German  army  had  come  within  twenty-five  miles  of  Paris 
by  September  1.  'ITie  French  government  fled  to  Bordeaux,  and 
the  capital  prepared  for  a  siege. 

South  of  the  Marne  the  French  general,  Joffre,  halted  his  Battle  of  the 
retreating  forces  and  added  to  them  a  fresh  army  which  had  cember,  jqiJ 
been  quietly  collected  around  Paris.  With  these  combined  forces 
he  attacked  the  Germans  on  the  west.  This  famous  battle  of 
the  Marne  put  an  end  to  the  danger  that  threatened  Paris,  and 
Joffre  became  the  idol  of  his  country,  which  bestowed  on  him 
the  baton  of  a  marshal  of  France  in  recognition  of  his  services 
to  her.  The  Germans,  under  Von  Kluck,  were  now  compelled 
to  retreat  to  a  line  of  hills  running  from  Soissons  to  Rheims. 
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There  they  intrenched  themselves  before  the  French  and 
English  could  drive  them  farther  back. 
ConqueKand  After  the  Germans  had  given  up  iheir  hope  of  surrounding 
of  Belgium  Paris,  they  proceeded  to  overrun  Belgium.  They  captured  Ant- 
werp, October  lo,  and  conquered  the  whole  country,  except  a 
tiny  comer  southwest  of  Ostend.  It  was  their  hope  to  push  on 
to  Calais  and  occupy  this  port  nearest  to  Ejigland  as  a  base  of 
attack  against  the  British  Isles,  but  they  were  checked  at  the 
Yser  River.  They  treated  the  Belgians  as  a  conquered  people, 
exacted  huge  tribute,  partially  burned  the  city  of  Louvain,  bni- 
tally  executed  many  civilians,  and  seized  such  machinery  and 
supplies  as  suited  their  purposes.  This  treatment  of  a  peaceful 
little  neighbor,  whose  safety  from  invasion  they  themselves  had 
solemnly  guaranteed,  did  more  to  rouse  the  anger  of  the  rest 
of  the  world  than  any  other  act  of  the  German  government 
The  Gemun  The  southernmost  of  the  (Jerman  armies,  and  the  only  one 
of  nonheut-  which  had  ventured  to  advance  directly  on  France  without 
"era  Fiuice  taking  the  unfair  advantage  of  a  neutral  boundary  line,  was  at 
first  unable  to  make  much  headway.  But  before  long  it  suc- 
ceeded in  establishing  its  lines  within  French  territory  just  east 
of  the  Meuse  on  a  line  running  east  of  Verdun  and  St  Di^ 
(see  map).  The  French,  however,  invaded  southern  Alsace  and 
occupied  a  little  German  territory  there.  Thus  the  first  three 
months  of  the  war  saw  the  Germans  in  practically  complete  pos- 
session of  Belgium  and  Luxembut^,  together  with  a  broad  strip 
of  northeastern  France,  filled  with  prosperous  manufacturing 
towns,  farms  and  vineyards,  and  invaluable  coal  and  iron  mines. 
Permanence  The  lines  established  after  the  Battle  of  the  Mame  aixl  the 
lineinFrance  chedt  on  the  Yser  did  not  change  greatly  for  four  years,  in 
spite  of  the  constant  fighting  and  the  sacrifice  of  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  men  on  both  sides.  The  Germans  were  not  able 
to  push  very  much  farther  into  France,  and  the  French  and 
English  were  almost  equally  unsuccessful  in  their  repeated 
attempts,  at  terrible  sacrifice  of  life,  to  force  the  Germans  more 
than  a  few  miles  back.    Both  sides  "dug  themselves  in''  and 
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trench  warfare  went  on  almost  incessantly,  with  the  aid  of 
machine  guns,  shells,  and  huge  cannon.  Airplanes  flew  hither 
and  thither,  observing  the  enemy's  positions  and  operations  and 
dropping  bombs  in  their  midst.  Poisonous  gases  and  liquid  fire, 
introduced  by  Germany,  added  their  horrors  to  the  situation. 
TheRussmni  On  the  Eastern  Front  the  Russians  at  first  advanced  far 
and  lose  more   rapidly  than   had    been   expected.    They  succeeded    in 

oitwr  prow-  invading  East  Prussia  but  were  soon  driven  out  by  Hindenburg 
inces,  1915  and  his  army.  They  made  their  main  attack  on  the  Austrians 
in  Galicia  but  were  forced  to  withdraw,  owing  to  the  operations 
of  the  German  and  Austrian  armies  in  Poland.  These  had  com- 
bined in  a  drive  on  Warsaw  and  thus  threatened  the  Russians 
on  the  north.  During  the  winter  of  1915  the  Russians  made 
fierce  attempts  to  pass  the  Carpathians  and  invade  Austria- 
Hungary.  They  failed,  however,  on  account  of  lack  of  supplies, 
and  hundreds  of  thousands  of  lives  were  sacrificed  in  vain.  In 
August,  1915,  Russia  was  forced  to  surrender  Warsaw  and 
other  large  Polish  towns  to  the  Germans,  who  pushed  on  beyond 
Poland  and  occupied  Courland,  Livonia,  and  Esthonia.  They 
therefore  held  (before  the  armistice,  November,  1918)  verj- 
important  Russian  territory  in  addition  to  iheir  control  of  Poland ' 
(see  map,  p.  Ixi). 

1  InasmuchaslhefiiieDf  PDbnd  was  one  of  the  problem*  raised  by  tbciirar,  we 
may  lecall  the  fallowing  lacts :  At  the  end  of  the  eighleenih  century  the  ancient 
kingdom  of  Poland  disappeared  in  a  series  of  three  partitions  arranged  by  Prussia. 
Russia,  and  Austria.  (See  DnilifmtHi  of  .Uodtm  Eurofe,  Vol.  1,  pp.  76  jjj.) 
After  Napoleon  succeeded  in  defeating  both  Austria  and  PiuBsia,  1S05-1S06,  he 
erected  the  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw  out  of  the  territory  which  Austria  and 
Prussia  had  teceived  in  the  thiict  partition  of  Poland  and  what  Prussia  hod 

left  her  in  undisturbed  possession  of  her  pan  of  the  old  Palish  kingdom.  At 
the  Congress  of  Vienna  the  fiond  Duchy  of  Warsaw  was  turned  over  lo  the 
Tsar,  who  promised  to  give  it  a  consiiiulional  form  of  government.  But  the 
legion  around  Posen  was  given  back  to  Prussia,  and  the  Pniisian  goveminenl 
has  roused  constant  initalion  and  opposition  by  iu  efforrt  to  stamp  out  the 
Polish  language  in  the  Province  of  Posen  and  to  GermaniM  the  people.  As  for 
the  Kingdom  of  Poland  created  by  the  Congress  of  Vienna,  that  has  given  the 
Russians  much  trouhle.  The  term  "  Poland,"  as  used  before  the  war,  included 
but  a  small  pan  of  the  ancient  kingdom  of  Poland  as  it  existed  before  the  three 
partiiions.  It  comprised  Napoleon's  Grand  Duchy  of  Warsaw,  lew  Posen  and, 
to  the  south,  Cracow,  which  had  fallen  into  Austrian  hands. 
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The  war  early  began  to  show  an  irresistible  tendency  to 
envelop  the  whole  world.  Japan  quickly  captured  the  German 
port  of  Kiau  Chau  and  took  possession  of  the  German  stations 
in  the  northern  Pacific,  while  the  Australians  and  New  Zealanders 
captured  those  in  the  southern  Pacific  Troops  from  the  South 
African  Union,  with  the  hearty  cooperation  of  the  Boers, 
Britain's  late  enemies,  occupied  Gemnan  Southwest  Africa. 
The  remaining  German  colonies,  Togoland,  Kamerun,  and 
German  East  Africa,  gradually  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Eng- 
lish or  French,  So  while  Germany  was  able,  as  we  shall  see, 
to  conquer  important  portions  of  central  Europe  as  the  war 
proceeded,  she  bst  all  her  txilonies.  The  question  whether  she 
was  to  have  ihem  back  or  even  be  indemnified  for  them  ^as 
one  of  the  great  problems  to  be  adjusted  at  the  end  of  the  war. 
In  November,  1914,  the  Teutonic  allies  were  reenforced  by 
Turkey.  I'he  Sultan  issued  a  call  to  all  faithful  Mohammedans 
to  wage  a  Holy  War  on  the  "  enemies  of  Islam."  But,  con- 
trary to  the  hopes  of  Germany,  there  was  no  genera!  rising  of 
the  Mohammedans  in  India  and  Egypt  against  the  British  rule. 
Nor  were  the  plans  announced  for  capturing  the  Suez  Canal 
carried  out  England  seized  the  opportunity  to  declare  Egypt 
altogether  independent  of  Turkey,  December,  1914,  and  estab- 
lished a  new  ruler,  who  was  given  the  title  of  Sultan  of  Egypt 
and  accepted  an  English  protectorate  over  his  country.  The 
English  also  invaded  Mesopotamia  and  later  Syria,  and  finally 
captured  the  famous  old  city  of  Bagdad,  in  March,  1917,  and 
then  the  holy  city  of  Jerusalem,  in  December,  1917. 
i  An  attempt  of  the  English  and  French  in  1915  to  take 
Constantinople  proved,  however,  a  terrible  failure.  In  April  of 
that  year  their  forces,  greatly  strengthened  by  contingents  from 
Australia  and  New  Zeabnd,  who  had  come  to  the  Mediter- 
ranean by  way  of  the  Red  Sea,  tried  to  force  their  way  up  the 
Dardanelles.  The  Turks,  well  supplied  with  German  com- 
manders and  equipment,  defended  themselves  with  such  success 
that  the  Allies,  in  spite  of  the  sacrifice  of  a  hundred  thousand 
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men,  killed  and  wounded,  were  unable  to  hold  their  positions 
on  the  peninsula  of  Gallipoli,  where  they  had  secured  a  footing. 
After  some  months  the  English  government  was  obliged  to 
recc^nize  that  it  had  made  a  tragic  mistake,  and  the  attempt 
was  given  up. 

Id  May,  1915,  Italy  finally  decided  that  it  was  to  her  interest  It^y  eaten 
to  enter  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Entente  Allies  against  her  "^'"■■'■S 
former  allies  of  the  Triple  Alliance.  She  hoped  to  win  "  Italia 
Irredenta," — those  portions  of  the  Italian  people  still  unredeemed 
from  Austrian  rule,  who  live  around  Trent,  in  Istria,  and  the 
great  seaport  of  Triest,  and  along  the  Dalmatian  coast  So 
this  added  another  "front"  which  the  Central  Powers  had 
to  defend. 

So  the  line-up  at  the  opening  of  the  second  year  of  the  war  Thebellig- 
consisted  of  the  Central  Powers,  —  Germany,  Austria-Hungary,  SropMiing 
and  Turkey,  —  opposed  to  Russia,  France,  Italy,  Great  Britain  Jl^^f™"*^ 
(including    Canadians,    Australians,    New    Zealanders,    South  ™r 
Africans,  and  East  Indian  troops,  all  ready  to  shed  their  blood 
in  the  cause  of  the  British  Empire),  Belgium,  Serbia,  Japan, 
and   the  tiny  countries    of    Montenegro  and  San  Marino,— ^ 
twelve  belligerents  in  all,  scattered  over  the  whole  globe.    But, 
as  we  all  know,  the  infection  of  war  was  not  destined  to  stop 
at  this  point  but  was  to  reach  hundreds  of  millions  of  people 
who  were  at  that  time  still  neutraL 

It  was  the  war  on  the  sea  that  raised  the  chief  problems  for 
the  worid  at  large.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  many  people 
supposed  that  there  would  soon  be  a  great  and  perhaps  decisive 
naval  engagement  between  the  German  and  British  fleets,  but 
no  such  decisive  combat  took  place.'  The  Germans  kept  their 
dreadnaughts  safe  in  their  harbors,  protected  by  cruisers  and 

1  Once  only,  on  May  31, 1916,  »  portion  0/  the  Gemian  fleet  ventured  out  of 
the  Baltic  and  fell  in  with  3  strong  detachment  of  the  British  fleet.  After  a  (ew 
hours  the  mist,  smoke,  and  darkness  put  an  end  to  the  fight  Several  impottant 
vessels  were  sunk,  the  English  Iobuik  about  twice  as  many  shipi  and  men  aa  the 
Gennani.  Both  cliiioed  to  have  gained  a  victory,  for  the  English  declared  that 
the  Gemuuis  only  saved  themselves  from  a  complete  disaster  by  nealing  off  a* 
darkoeu  approached.  This  was  the  (o-called  Battle  of  Jutland. 
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mines.  The  German  merchant  ships  took  shelter  at  home  or 
in  neutral  ports,  and  the  few  cruisers  that  remained  at  large, 
and  for  a  time  scoured  the  seas  and  sunk  English  vessels,  were 
Rfileofihe  captured  or  sunk.  So  German  commerce  was  soon  cut  off 
.ub-i«rine  altt^ether,  and  England  ruled  the  ocean.  Had  it  not  been  for 
the  recently  discovered  and  rapidly  improved  submarines,  or 
U-boats,  as  they  are  popularly  called,  the  Germans  would  have 
been  helpless  against  the  British  control  of  the  seas.  It  is  this 
new  kind  of  warfare  that  has  largely  determined  the  a>urse  of 
the  conflict  of  the  nations. 

It  was  easy  for  England  to  blodc  the  German  ports  of  Ham- 
burg and  Bremen,  the  egress  from  the  Kiel  Canal,  and  the  out- 
let from  the  Baltic  without  violating  the  established  principles 
of  international  law.  But  the  German  submarines  could  still 
steal  out  and  sink  English  merchant  ships  and  manage  now  and 
then  to  torpedo  a  great  war  vessel.  Great  Britain  claimed  the 
right  under  these  new  conditions  of  naval  warfare  to  force  all 
neutral  ships  bound  for  the  neutral  ports  of  Holland,  Norway, 
and  Sweden  to  stop  and  be  inspected  at  Kirkwall,  in  the 
Orkney  Islands,  to  see  if  they  were  carrying  contraband  of 
war  —  namely,  munitions  and  materials  to  be  used  directly  or 
indirectly  for  military  ends — and  if  their  cargoes  were  really  des- 
tined for  Germany.  When,  February  i,  1915,  the  German  gov- 
ernment ordered  the  confiscation  of  all  grain  in  private  hands 
with  a  view  of  keeping  its  great  armies  well  fed,  England 
declared  that  thereafter  all  shipments  of  foodstuffs  to  Germany 
would  be  deemed  absolute  contraband  of  war,  since  feeding  her 
fighting  men  was  even  more  necessary  than  supplying  them 
with  munitions. 
The  Germans  This  was  regarded  by  the  Germans  as  an  obvious  attempt 
fe^tUmne  "  through  Starvation  to  doom  an  entire  nation  to  destruction," 
of  marine  Thg  German  government  thereupon  declared  that  the  waters 
around  England  should  be  regarded  as  within  the  zone  of 
war,  that  within  this  zone  all  enemy  merchant  vessels  would 
be  sunk,  whether  it  were  possible  to  save  the  passengers  and 
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crews  or  not  Neutrals  were  warned  that  they  would  be  in 
great  danger  if  they  entered  the  zone.  In  former  days  it  was 
possible  for  a  man-of-war  to  hold  up  a  vessel,  and  if  the 
cargo  was  found  to  be  contraband  to  capture  or  sink  the  vessel 
after  takii^  off  the  people  on  board.  But  the  submarine  has  no 
room  for  extra  persons  and  found  it  much  more  convenient  to 
torpedo  vessels  without  even  the  warning  necessary  to  enable 
the  passengers  and  crew  to  take  to  the  lifeboats. 

In  February,  1915,  German  submarines  began  to  sink  not  Sbkingof 
only  enemy  vessels  but  neutral  ones  as  well,  sometimes  giving  hui,Mi;,i9is 
the  people  on  board  warning,  but  often  not.  The  most  terrible 
example  of  the  ruthlessness  of  (he  U-boats  was  the  sinking, 
without  warning,  of  the  great  liner  Zttsttania,  May  7-,  1915, 
involving  the  loss  of  nearly  1200  men,  women,  and  children, 
includii^  over  a  hundred  American  citizens,  llie  Germans 
hailed  this  as  a  heroic  deed.  They  claimed  that  the  vessel  was 
armed  and  laden  with  shells,  and  that  the  Americans  had  no 
business  to  be  on  it,  since  a  notice  in  the  New  York  papers  had 
warned  them  against  traveling  on  the  fated  boat  But  after 
careful  investigation  an  American  court  decided  that  the  vessel 
was  not  armed  and  did  not  carry  any  explosives  and  that  her 
destruction  was  nothing  less  than  an  act  of  piracy.  This  crime 
aroused  the  greatest  horror  and  indignation  not  only  in  EJigland 
and  the  United  States  but  throughout  the  rest  of  the  world.' 

On  the  Western  Front  the  English  forces  had  steadily  in-  English 
creased,  until,  by  the  end  of  September,  1915,  Sir  John  French  autumn,  igij 
had  a  million  men  under  his  command.  The  English  had  also 
been  very  busy  producing  arms  and  munitions  of  war,  in  which 
they  had  been  sadly  deficient  at  the  opening  of  the  war,  and 
tiiey  had  greatly  added  to  their  supplies  by  purchases  in  the 
Urjited  States.  They  therefore  resolved  upon  a  drive  northeast 
of  Arras.   After  a  period  of  terrific  fighting  they  succeeded  in 
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forcing  back  the  German  lines  two  or  three  miles  on  a  front  of 
fifteen  or  twenty  miles.   This  gave  the  world  some  notion  of 
the  difficulty  the  Allies  would  have  to  meet  in  their  attempt  to 
oust  the  Gernian  armies  from  France  and  Belgium. 
invtokmof         In  spite  of  the  English  drive,  the  Germans,  who  had  suc- 
beriqis  "^   ceeded  in  forcing  back  the  Russians  in  Gatida,  now  undertook 
the  invasion  of  Serbia.   This  encouraged  Serbia's  bitter  enemy, 
Bulgaria         Bulgaria,  to  declare  in  favor  of  the  Central  Powers  and  join 
ihiTwK  vigorously  in  the  cniel  punishment  of  her  neighbor.  In  spite  of 

heroic  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  Serbians,  their  onmtry,  at- 
tacked on  two  sides,  quickly  fell  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies. 
From  this  time  on  until  the  end  of  the  war  they  were  able  to 
regain  very  little  of  their  lost  territory. 
NcDcnlit)'  The  British  and  French  had  landed  troops  at  the  Greek  port 

of  Salonica  but  were  unable  to  prevent  the  disaster.  There  was 
a  grave  difference  of  opinion  in  Greece  as  to  the  proper  atti- 
tude for  it  to  take.  The  royal  family  was  strongly  pro-German, 
but  many,  especially  Greece's  chief  statesman,  Venizelos,  favored 
siding  with  the  Allies.  King  Constantine  managed  to  maintain 
the  nominal  neutrality  of  his  country  until  the  year  1917,  when 
his  well-known  German  sympathies  and  intrigues  led  to  his 
expulsion  from  Greece. 

The  Campaigns  of  1916 

The  Rttemiit        119.  After  the  small  success  of  the  English  drive  at  the  end 

thrash  at      «*  i9'5  the  Germans  resolved  to  show  what  they  could  do  on 

™™T>Jy''^'^  the  Western  Front  They  decided  to  attack  the  ancient  fortress 

1916  of  Verdun,  the  loss  of  which  would  greatly  discourage  the 

French,  for  it  was  popularly  regarded  as  one  of  the  country's 

chief  strongholds.    The  fact  that  Metz,  a  very  important  center 

of  German  supplies,  lies  not  far  east  of  Verdun  served  to  increase 

the  German  chances  for  breaking  through  the  French  lines  at 

this  point.  Great  masses  of  troops,  under  the  general  command 

of  no  less  a  personage  than  the  German  Crown  Prince,  were 

brought  together,  and  the  attack  began  February  ai,  19 16, 
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For  a  time  the  French  lines  gave  way,  and  those  throughout  Repubeof 
flie  worid  who  favored  the  Allies  held  their  breath,  for  it  seemed  ^^^ 
as  if  the  Germans  were  about  to  crush  the  French  defense  Verdun 
and  again  threaten  Paris.    But  the  French  recovered  and  held 
their  own  once  more.   The  English  troops  were  now  numerous 
enough  to  hold  the  lines  to  the  north.   A  series  of  terrible  en- 
counters followed,  but  the  French  under  General  Joffre  were 
able  during  May  and  June  to  push  the  Germans  back  from 
the  points  occupied  in  the  first  onrush.    Those  who  feared  a 
German  victory  could  how  breathe  more  freely,  and  by  July  all 
danger  of  collapse  at  that  point  seemed  to  be  over.   It  was  a 
great  source  of  satisfaction  to  the  Allies  and  their  sympathizers 
to  behold  the  insolent  Crown  Prince  repulsed  after  a  supreme 
effort  to  distinguish  himself  in  the  longest  and  bloodiest  of  all 
the  fearful  combats  that  had  yet  occurred. 

At  the  opening  of  the  war  England  had  an  available  force  of  Engbnd 
less  than  a  hundred  thousand  men,  "  a  contemptible  aimy,"  as  JcripHcml^ 
the  Kaiser  is  reported  to  have  scornfully  denominated  iL    Ger-  "'y'  '9'*    . 
many,  Russia,  France,  had  their  millions  of  trained  men,  owing 
to  their  long-esUblished  system  of  universal  miUtary  service,  — 
conscription,  as  it  is  called  —  which  makes  every  able-bodied  man 
liable  to  service.   For  a  time  England  tried  to  increase  its  army 
by  voluntary  enlistments,  and  on  the  whole  succeeded  very  weilL 
But  after  much  discussion  and  opposition  she  introduced  (May, 
1916)  a  ^stem  of  universal  compulsory  military  service,  which 
included  all  able-bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  iS  and  41. 
(The  limits  were  extended  later  to  include  men  from  r8  to  50, 
with  limited  service  also  for  those  between  50  and  55.) 

Shortly   after,  the   long-talked-of    Anglo-French   drive,    the   Battle  of  the 
Battle  of  the  Somme,  began,  which  was  fought  for  four  months,  ^^^Y 
from  July  to  November,  east  and  northeast  of  Amiens.   Here  a  '9'* 
new  English  military  invention  made  its  hrst  appearance,  the  so- 
called  "tanks,"  —  huge  heavily  armored  motor  cars  so  built 
as  to  break  through  barbed-wire  entanglements  and  crawl  over 
great  holes  and  trenches.  The  English  had  also  their  fif  teen-indi 
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mortars  for  huriing  big  shells.    The  Germans  retreated  a  few 

mfles,  but  the  cost  was  terrible,  since  each  side  lost  six  or  seven 

hundred  thousand  men  in  killed  or  wounded. 

The  loikni        While  the  Battle  of  Verdun  was  raging,  the  Italians,  who  had 

AuBtt^'  '     made  but  little  progress  against  the  strong  Austrian  fortifica- 

eain*Gorin      ^^^^  "victG  suddenly  pushed  back  by  a  great  Austrian  drive  in 

August,  1916    May,  1916.    By  the  middle  of  June  they  had  not  only  lost  the 

little  theyhad  gained  but  hadbeen  forced  toevacuate  some  of  their 

Ruuun  own  territoty.    At  this  point  the  Russians,  in  spite  of  the  loss 

drive  full       ^1  Poland,  atUckcd  Austria  once  more  and  again  threatened  to 

press  into  Hungary.    So  Austria  had  to  give  way  in  Italy  in 

OTder  to  defend  her  Galician  boundary,  and  the  Italians  were 

able  not  only  to  r^ain  what  they  had  lost  but  to  capture  the 

important  town  of  Gorizia  on  their  way,  as  they  hoped,  to  Triest 

Raumaniii  The  Russians  had  sacrificed  more  than  a  million  men,  yet  the 

*Am«  and  is     inefficiency  of  their  government  made  it  impxjssible  for  them  to 

invided  ^old  their  conquests ;  but  their  momentary  success  encouraged 

Roumania  to  join  in  the  war  on  the  side  of  the  Allies,  who 

seemed  to  be  getting  the  better  of  the  Central  Poyrers.    She 

invaded  Transylvania,  which  she  had  long  claimed  as  properly 

hers.    The  resourceful  Germans,  however,  notwithstanding  the 

pressure  on  the  Somme,  sent  two  of  their  best  generals  and  with 

the  help  of  the  Bulgarians  attached  Roumania  from  the  west 

and  south  and  captured  Bucharest,  the  capital,  in  December, 

1916.    About  two  thirds  of  Roumania  was  soon  in  possession 

of  her  enemies,  and  the  Germans  coukl  supplement  thdr  supfdies 

from  her  rich  fields  of  grain  and  abundant  oil  wells. 

Estimited  It  is  estimated  that  by  January  i,  1917,  somewhere  between 

up  to'ja.niury  ^^^  ^""^  scven  millions  of  men  had  been  killed,  and  a  far  greater 

''  '9'?  number  had  been  wounded  or  taken  prisoner.    Russia  had  k)St 

the  greatest  number,  but  France  the  greatest  in  proportion  to  her 

population.   The  casualty  lists  were  enormous ;  but,  owing  to 

the  excellently  organized  medical  service  now  possible  on  the 

battlefield,  a  greater  proportion  of  die  wounded  were  saved 

than  was  possible  in  previous  wars. 
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For  the  first  time  in  the  histoiy  of  war  men  have  been  able  ABriai 
to  fly  high  above  the  contending  forces,  making  observations  * 
and  engaging  in  aerial  battles.  Airplanes  are  now  among  the 
essentials  of  war,  and  they  bring  new  horrors  in  their  tr^in.  'l"he 
Germans  made  repeated  dr  raids  on  England,  apparently  with 
the  foolish  notion  that  they  were  going  to  intimidate  the  people. 
They  first  used  the  huge  dirigible  balloons  called  Zeppelins; 
but  these  were  later  replaced  by  airplanes  of  various  kinds. 
They  killed  two  or  three  thousand  English  dvilians  (men, 
women,  and  children)  in  town  and  country,  and  destroyed 
some  property.  Without  accomplishing  any  important  military 
aims  they  increased  their  reputation  for  needless  brutality  and 
stirred  the  English  to  make  reprisals.  English  and  French  air- 
men dropped  bombs  on  the  more  accessible  German  towns, 
Freiburg,  Karlsruhe,  and  Mannheim,  killing  and  maiming  a  few 
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130.  Early  in  the  year  1917  Germany's  submarine  policy  and  PubBc 
reckless  sinking  of  neutral  ships  finally  involved  her  in  war  with  ifnited  St 
a  new  antagonist,  the  great  and  powerful  republic  across  the  ^?^  *• 
Atlantic.  The  government  of  the  United  States  had  been  vciy 
patient  and  long-suffering.  When  the  war  broke  out  President 
Wilson  declared  that  the  government  would  observe  strict 
neutrality,  and  he  urged  American  citizens  to  avoid  taking  sides 
in  a  conflict  that  did  not  directly  concern  them.  But  it  was 
impossible  to  remain  indifferent  when  such  tremendous  events 
were  being  reported  day  by  day.  The  German  newspapers  in 
the  United  States  eagerly  defended  the  Central  Powers  and 
lakl  the  responsibility  for  the  war  at  England's  door.  On  fl»e 
other  hand,  the  great  body  of  the  American  people  were  deeply 
shocked  by  the  invasion  of  Belgium,  by  the  burning  of  Louvain, 
by  the  needless  destruction  of  Rheims  Cathedral  by  German 
guns.  They  disliked  the  arrogant  talk  of  the  Kaiser,  and  they 
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felt  a  quick  sympathy  for  France,  who  had  lent  such  essential  aid 
in  the  American  Revolution.   Those  of  English  descent  naturally 
found  themselves  drawn  to  her  side  in  the  great  struggle. 
Activity  of  So  the  bitter  feelings  engendered  by  war  began  to  show 

'^ma^  themselves  immediately  in  the  United  States.    German  agents 

and  spies  were  everywhere  active,  eagerly  misirepresenting  the 
motives  of  England  and  her  allies  arid  doing  everything  in  their 
power  to  prejudice  the  people  of  the  United  States  against 
Germany's  foes.  The  German  government  stooped  to  the  most 
unworthy  and  shameful  expedients.  It  even  sent  to  its  am- 
bassador. Count  von  Bemstorff,  funds  with  which  to  attempt 
to  bribe  Congress.  The  minister  of  Austria-Hungaiy  had  to 
be  sent  off  at  the  opening  of  the  war  for  informing  his  home 
government  that  he  had  a  plan  for  so  disorganizing  the  great 
steel  factories  that  they  would  be  unable  for  months  to  supply 
England  and  France  with  arms  and  ammunition.' 
Preildent  As  time  went  on  President  Wilson  dispatched  note  after  note 

(ulaiei  iritti  to  Germany  expostulating  against  the  merciless  and  indiscrimi- 
nate manner  in  which  the  submarines  sent  vessels  to  the  bottom, 
not  only  British  ships,  like  the  Lusitania,  carrying  American  pas- 
sengers but  American  ships  and  those  of  other  neutral  nations. 
There  was  often  no  warning  until  the  torpedo  actually  struck  the 
ship,  and  no  sufficient  time  even  to  take  to  the  lifeboats  and 
face  the  hazards  of  a  troubled  sea.  The  anger  of  those  who  had 
no  particular  reason  for  loving  Germany  became  hotter  and  hot- 
ter, and  Pre«dent  Wilson  began  to  be  denounced  for  tolerating 
any  diplomatic  relations  with  the  German  imperial  government. 

1  There  was  a  very  biner  difference  of  feeling  between  the  pnrGeimani  and 
the  friends  of  the  Allies  in  regard  to  the  eiportation  of  anni  and  muniticns. 
Since  Germany  had  no  way  of  getting  auppUes  from  tbe  United  Statei,  owing  to 
the  English  control  of  the  Atlantic,  she  mainlajned  thit  it  wu  mmaitral  for  the 
manulacturers  in  (he  United  States  to  sell  arms  to  the  Allie*.  Yet  it  has  always 
been  considered  the  right  of  neutrals  to  sell  to  any  beUlgerent  anything  they 
were  in  a  position  to  furnish.  When  the  Germans  succeeded  in  getting  >  freight 
submarine,  the  OfulitAiand,  over  to  New  London,  Connecticut,  the  captain  found 
people  willing  enough  lo  sell  warlike  supplies  to  GemEUu.  But  the  Gemuui 
govemmenl's  idea  of  "  neutrality  "  was  taking  sides  with  it. 
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In  Januaiy,  1917,  England,  in  her  eagerness  to  cut  off  all  sup-  iniennS- 
plies  from  Germany,  extended  the  area  which  she  declared  to  be  JJ|bS»rine 
in  a  state  of  blockade.  Germany  then  proclaimed  to  the  world  ""fm,  Feb- 
that  in  order  to  make  head  against "  British  tyranny  "  and  Eng- 
land's alleged  plan  to  starve  Germany  she  proposed  to  establish 
a  vast  barred  zone  extending  far  to  the  west  of  Great  Britain, 
in  which  sea  trafSc  with  England  would  be  prevented  by  every 
available  means.  In  this  way  she  flattered  herself  that  England, 
who  draws  much  of  her  food  from  distant  regions,  would  soon 
be  reduced  to  starvation  and  the  war  brought  to  a  speedy  end. 
One  of  the  most  insulting  features  of  Germany's  plan  was  that 
a  narrow  lane  was  to  be  left  throu^  which  the  United  States 
was  to  be  permitted  to  send  one  ship  a  week  provided  it  was 
painted  with  bright  stripes  of  color  and  carried  no  contraband. 
By  these  measures  Germany  reserved  a  vast  area  of  the  high 
seas  for  her  murderous  enterprises,  utterly  regardless  of  every 
recognized  right  of  neutral  nations,  (see  map.  p.  Ivi). 

On  February  i,  1917,  the  Germans  opened  their  unrestricted  The  United 
submarine  warfare  in  this  great  barred  zone,  and  many  vessels  reiadons  with 
were  sunk.    PreMdent  Wilson  broke  off  diplomatic  relations  p^Jrowy'i 
with  the  German  government  February  3,  and  Count  von  '917 
Bemstorff  was  sent  home,  to  the  great  relief  of  those  who  had 
criticized  the  President  for  being  too  patient.  The  sinkings  went 
on,  and  popular  opinion  was  more  and  more  aroused  against 
Germany.   The  hostility  was  intensified  by  the  publication  of  a 
letter  from  the  German  minister  of  foreign  affairs  to  the  Mexi- 
can government,  which  proposed  that  if  war  broke  out  between 
the  United   States  and  Germany,  Mexico  should  attack   the 
United  States  and  shouUi  take  Texas,  New  Mexico,  and  Arizona 
as  its  reward. 

It  was  finally  evident  that  war  was  unavoidable;    President  The  United 
Wilson  summoned  a  special  session  of  Congress  and  on  April  2,   ^^^^ 
1917,  read  a  memorable  address  to  its  members  in  which  he  Aprils,  1917 
said  that  Germany  had  to  all  intents  and  purposes  declared  war 
on  the  United  States.    "  Our  object,"  he  maintained,  "  is  to 
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vindicate  the  principles  of  peace  and  justice  in  the  life  of  the 
world,  as  against  selfish  and  autocratic  power."  The  free  and 
self-^vemed  peoples  of  the  world  must  combine,  he  tu^ed,  "  to 


German  War  Zone  of  February  i,  1917 
late  in  the  year  igi;  and  early  in  1918  the  Gennan  government  ex- 
tended the  barred  zone  bo  as  to  include  the  islands  off  the  coast  of 
Africa,  Madeira,  the  Cape  Verde  Islands,  and  the  Aiores,  in  order  to 
cut  the  routes  between  Europe  and  South  America 

malce  the  world  safe  for  democracy,"  for  otherwise  no  perma- 
nent peac«  is  possible.  He  proposed  that  the  United  States 
should  fight  side  by  side  with  Germany's  enemies  and  aid  them 
with  liberal  loans.    Both  houses  of  Congress  approved  t^  large 
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majorities  the  proposed  resolution  that  the  United  States  had  The  uniied 
been  forced  into  war.  Provisions  were  made  for  borrowing  vast  p'^i^**"" 
sums ;  old  forms  of  taxation  were  greatly  increased  and  many  prep«"<iw>i 
new  ones  added.    In  May,  1917,  conscription  was  introduced, 
and  all  able-boded  men  between  the  ages  of  twenty-one  and 
thirty-one  were  declared  liable  to  military  service.    Preparations 
were  made  for  training  great  bodies  of  troops  to  be  sent  across 
the  Atlantic  to  aid  the  cause  of  the  Allies  and  measures  taken 
for  building  ships  to  replace  those  destroyed  by  German  sub- 
marines.  The  people  of  the  United  States  showed  themselves 
eager  to  do  their  part  in  the  war  on  autocracy  and  militarism.^ 

One  result  of  the  entrance  of  the  United  States  into  the  war  The  conflict 
was  a  great  increase  in  the  number  of  Germany's  enemies  worw™" 
during  t)ie  year  1917.  Cuba  and  Panama  immediately  followed  '9''' 
the  example  set  by  the  great  North  American  Republic ;  Greece, 
after  much  internal  turmoil  and  dissension,  finally,  under  the 
influence  of  Venizelos,  joined  the  Allies ;  in  the  latter  half  of 
the  year  Siam,  Liberia,  China,  and  Brazil  proclaimed  war  on 
Germany.  The  war  had  become  literally  a  world  conflict  Tiie 
goveiTunents  of  nearly  a  billion  and  a  half  of  the  earth's  popula- 
tion were  involved  in  the  amazing  struggle.  Thirteen  hundred 
and  forty  millions  of  people  were  committed  by  their  rulers  to 
the  side  of  the  Allies,  whereas  the  countries  included  in  the 
Central  European  alliance  had  a  total  population  of  less  than 
one  hundred  and  sixty  milliorw.  So  nearly  seven  eighths  of  the 
population  of  the  globe  were  nominally  at  war ;  and  of  these,  nine 
tenths  were  arrayed  against  one  tenth,  led  by  Prus^a.  Of  course 
the  vajt  papulation,  of  India  and  China  play  a  great  part  in 
these  figures  but  had  little  or  no  part  in  the  active  prosecution 
of  the  war.    And  after  the  Russian  revolution  destroyed  the  old 

1  when,  on  Fd>nu[y  i,  1917,  the  unreatricted  submanne  ginkingi.  began,  the 
German  ncwipapen  informed  their  reader*  that  England  would  (peedily  be 
brought  to  her  kneea.  Bui  vhile  hundreda  of  ihipa  were  nmk,  thousanda  Came 
and  went  from  Engliih  ports,  managing  in  virioui  way*  to  escape  the  U-boati. 
Then,  by  economy,  by  laiaing  mote  food,  and  by  building  more  »hip»,  England, 
with  America's  help,  lucceufully  offict  the  danuge  done  by  the  German*. 
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government,  that  cotmtiy,  with  its  millicHis  of  inhabitants,  could, 
by  the  end  of  1917,  no  longer  be  reckoned  an  active  belligerent 
Keeping  these  facts  in  mind,  the  following  tables  will  make  the 

situation  clear. 


THE  WORLD  WAR  AT  THE  OPENING  OF  1918 
The  Allies  and  their  Colonies  and  Dependencies 


on,™ 

D™opEh,.«.c 

iv,™..™ 

Uw  cHDao  Amo  ■ 

'9'4 

Serbia     .... 

July  j8 

4.S50.«» 

3o<V«o 

Russia    .... 

August  1 

i7S,ooo>oao 

9,000,000* 

France  .... 

August  3 

87,500,000 

6,000.000 

Belgium     .    .    . 

August  4 

11,500,000 

300,000 

British  Empire  . 

August  4 

440,000.000 

5,000,000 

Montenegro   .    . 

August  7 

516.000 

40,000 

Japan      ,    ,    .    . 

•9'5 

74,000,000 

1,400,000 

Italy  

May*3 

37.000,000 

3,000.000 

San  Marino    .    . 

Junei 
igi6 

12,000 

ipoo 

Portugal     .    .    . 

March  10 

15,000,000 

Roumania       .    . 

August  17 

7.SWW0 

310,000 

United  Sutea     . 

April  6 

U3,ooowo 

I,000,00O(?) 

Cuba      .    .    ,    . 

Aprils 

1.500,000 

11,000 

Panama      .    .    . 

April  9 

427,000 

Greece  .... 

July  16 

5,000,000 

300,oco 

Siam 

July  2. 

8.150,000 

36flOO 

Liberia  .... 

August  7 

i,Soo,ooo 

400 

China     .... 

August  14 

310,0(^3,600 

540,000 

Brazil      .... 

October  a6 

25,000,000 

15.000 

i,33WSS.ooo 

17,473.400 

I  The  population  is  only  approxim 
^  the  Himics  given  is  based  on  an  esi 
meet,  October,  1917. 

3  At  the  end  ot  1917  the  Bussit 
dissolutkiii. 
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Centrai,  Powers,  with  Colo-vies  i 
.  AT  THE  Opening  of  th 


JD  Dependexcies 
War 


CouBTur 

I)*T«  OF  EliTWBtl 

Pon-lATBtN 

MlH  VNDIII  AKWl 

Austria- Hungary 
Turkey  .... 
Bulgaria.    .    .    . 

'9'* 

July  28 
August. 
Novwnber  3 
'9'S 
October  4 

S0fl00,000 

80,600.000 

11,000,000 

5,OOO/)0O 

3,000.000 

7.000,000 
J0O,0«. 

300,000 

1 56,600.000 

10.600,000 

As  for  the  countries  which  remained  neutral,  they  included   Poiiii™« 
a  population  of  perhaps  one  hundred  and  ninety  millions.    Hoi-   neunst 
land,  Switzerland,  Denmark,  Norway,  and  Sweden  were  far  too    'm""'"'* 
dose  to  Gennany  to  risk  breaking  with  her,  although  it  would 
seem  that  many  of  their  people  abhorred  her 'conduct    Spain  and 
a  number  of  Latin-American  states,  including  Mexico  and  Chile, 
heU  aloof.    But  no  country  could    escape   the    burdens  and 
afflictions  of  a  war  of  such  magnitude.    Real  neutrality  was 
almost  impossible.    Everywhere  taxes  and  prices  rose,  essential 
supplies  were  cut  off,  and  business  and  commerce  were  greatly 
dislocated. 

In  addition  to  the  increase  in  Germany's  enemies  the  chief  tkcWmi 
military  events  of  1917  were  the  following:  In  March  the  "*"■'' 
Germans  decided  to  shorten  their  lines  on  the  Western  Front 
from  Noyon  on  the  south  to  Arras  on  the  north.  They  with- 
drew, devastating  the  land  as  they  went,  and  the  French  and 
English  were  able  to  reoccupy  about  one  eighth  of  the  French 
territory  that  the  enemy  had  held  so  long.  The  Germans  were 
disturbed  by  fierce  attacks  as  they  tried  to  establish  their  new 
line  of  defense ;  but  in  spite  of  great  losses  on  the  part  of  the 
Frencii  and  English,  and  especially  of  the  heroic  Canadians,  the 
"  Hindenburg  "  line  was  so  carefully  fortified  that  it  heM,  and 
underwent  no  considerate  change  during  the  year.  The  £ng]i^  , 
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made  some  progress  in  fordng  back  the  enemy  on  the  Belgian 
coast,  with  the  hope  of  gaining  Zeebnigge,  the  base  from  which 
Gennan  submarines  made  their  departure  to  prey  on  English 
commerce.  Attempts  to  take  St,  Quentin,  the  important  mining 
town  of  Lens,  and  the  city  of  Cambrai  were  not  successful  for 
another  year,  but  the  terrible  slaughter  went  on  and  tens  of 
thousands  were  killed  every  week. 

On  the  Eastern  Front  it  will  be  remembered  that  the  Russian 
attack  in  the  summer  of  1916  failed  and  that  the  Central  Powers 
''''  got  control  of  two  thirds  of  Roumania.   After  the  great  Russian 

revolution  of  March,  1917,  in  which  the  Tsar  was  deposed,  the 
new^popular  leader,  Kerensky,  made  a  last  attempt  to  rally  the 
Russian  armies,  but  his  efforts  came  to  naught,*  He  was 
supplanted  in  November,  1917,  by  the  leaders  of  the  extreme 
socialists,  the  Bolsheviki,  who  were  opposed  to  all  war  except  that 
on  capital.  They  took  immediate  steps  to  open  up  peace  n^oti- 
ations  with  the  Germans  and  their  allies.^  Civil  war  followed  in 
Russia  between  the  Bolsheviki  and  the  representatives  of  the 
old  order,  and  Russia  played  no  further  part  in  the  European 
conflict. 

The  Issues  ok  the  War 

Grave  p rob-  131.    The  war  rendered  acule  every  chronic  disease  which 

dadrg  the       Europe  had  failed  to  remedy  in. the  long  period  of  general 
*"  peace.    France  had  never  given  up  hopes  of  regaining  Alsace- 

L.orraine,  which  had  been  wrested  from  her  after  the  war  of 
1870-1871.  The  Poles  continued  to  aspire  to  appear  on 
the  map  as  an  independent  nation.  Both  the  northern  Slavs 
of  Bohemia  and  the  southern  Slavs  in  Croatia,  Bosnia,  and 
Slavonia  were  discontented  with  their  relations  to  Austria- 
Hungary,  of  which  they  formed  a  part.  The  Irredentists  of 
Italy  had  long  laid  claim  to  important  coast  lands  belonging  to 
Austria.  Serbia  and  liulgaria  were  bitterly  at  odds  over  the 
arrangements  made  at  the  close  of  the  Second  Balkan  War.' 

I  Ste  above,  pp.  xiv  If.        =  See  b<lo«,  p.  Intii.        »  See  above,  p.  xjaiJL 
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Roumania  longed  for  Transylvania  and  Bukowina.  Then  there 
were  the  old  questions  as  to  whether  Russia  should  have  Con- 
stantinople, what  was  to  be  done  with  the  remaining  vestiges 
of  the  Turkish  Empire,  and  whp  was  to  control  Syria  and 
Mesopotamia.  In  the  Far  East,  Japan's  interests  in  China  offered 
an  unsolved  problem.  . 

The  progress  of  the  war  added  new  territorial  perplexitiea 
The  Central  Powers  at  the  end  of  19 17  were  in  military  pos- 
session of  Belgium,  Luxemburg,  northeastern  France,  Poland, 
Lithuania,  Courland,  Serbia,  Montenegro,  and  Rounnania  (see 
map,  p.  Ixi).  Great  Britain  had  captured  Bagdad  and  Jerusalem. 
In  Africa  all  the  German  colonies  were  in  the  hands  of  her 
enemies,  and  in  Australasia  her  possessions  had  been  taken 
over  by  Japan  and  Australia.  Were  all  these  regions  conquered 
by  one  or  the  other  of  the  belligerent  groups  to  be  given  back 
or  not  ?  Then  what  about  Belgium,  whose  people  had  been 
mulcted  and  pillaged  by  their  conquerors,  and  what  of  north- 
eastern France  wantonly  devastated  ?  How  were  the  belligerents 
to  reach  any  preliminary  understanding  in  regard  to  all  these 
issues  and  so  stop  the  Var  ? 

But  all  these  questions  seemed  of  minor  importance  compared 
with  the  overwhelming  world  problem.  How  should  mankind 
conspire  to  put  an  end  to  war  forever  ?  The  workl  of  to-day, 
compared  with  that  of  Napoleon's  time,  when  the  last  great 
international  struggle  took  place,  is  so  small  —  the  nations  have 
been  brought  so  close  together,  they  are  so  dependent  on  one 
another  —  that  it  would  seem  as  if  the  dme  had  come  to  join  i:i 
a  last  victorious  war  on  war.  It  required  a  month  or  more  to 
cross  the  Atlandc  in  1815  ;  now  less  than  sbc  days  are  neces- 
sary, and  airplanes  may  soon  be  soaring  above  its  waves  far 
swifter  than  any  steamer.  Formerly  the  oceans  were  great  bar- 
riers separating  America  from  Europe,  and  the  Orient  from 
America ;  but,  like  the  ancient  bulwarks  around  medieval 
dties,  they  have  now  become  highways  on  which  men  of  all 
nations  hasten  to  and  fro.    Before  the  war,  express  trains  were 
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rt^larly  traversing  Europe  from  end  to  end  at  a  speed  of  forty 
to  fifty  miles  an  hour,  and  the  automobile  vies  with  the  locomo- 
tive in  speed  \  whereas  at  the  time  of  the  Congress  of  Vienna 
no  one  could  get  about  faster  than  a  horse  could  travel.  ITie 
telegraph  and  telephone  enable  news  to  be  flashed  to  the  most 
distant  parts  of  the  earth  more  quickly  than  Louis  XVIII  could 
send  a  message  from  one  part  of  Paris  to  another.  The  wire- 
less apparatus  keeps  vessels,  no  matter  how  far  out  at  sea,  in 
constant  touch  with  the  land. 

Nations  depend  on  one  another  for  food,  clothes,  and  every  Interdepend- 
sort  of  necessity  and  refinement.  Britain  had  hoped  to  end  the  Mtknu 
war  by  cutting  oft  Germany  from  her  usual  communication  with 
other  countries;  and  Germany  flattered  herself  that  she  could 
starve  England  by  sinking  the  thousands  of  vessels  which  supply 
her  tables  with  bread  and  meat.  Even  the  rumor  of  war  upsets 
the  stock  exchanges  throughout  the  worki.  Nations  read  one  an- 
other's books,  profit  by  one  another's  scientific  discoveries  and 
inventions,  and  go  to  one  another's  plays.  Germans,  Italians, 
French,  and  Russians  contribute  to  musical  programs  listened 
to  in  New  York,  Valparaiso,  or  Sydney.  We  continue  to  talk  of 
iiidepetident  nations ;  but  only  a  few  isolated,  squalid  savage 
tribes  can  be  said  any  longer  to  be  independent  of  other  peoples. 
In  an  ever-increasing  degree  America  is  a  part  of  Europe  and 
Europe  a  part  of  America ;  and  their  histories  tend  to  mei^e 
into  the  history  of  the  whole  world. 

The  war  served  to  emphasize  greatly  all  these  things,  which  intenutioiul 
were  being  recognized  in  the  previous  quarter  of  a  century.  The  IsdeM^ 
Hague  conferences,  the  establishment  of  the  Hague  interna-  gJ^J^^"" 
tional  tribunal,  the  various  arbitration  treaties,  had  all  been 
directed  toward  the  suppression  of  the  ancient  plague  of  war. 
International  arrangements  in  regard  to  coinage,  postal  service, 
commerce,  and  transportation  had  encouraged  good  understand- 
ing and  cooperation.    Innumerable  international  societies,  con- 
gresses, and  expositions  had  brought  foreign  peoples  together 
and  illustrated  their  manifold  common  interests. 
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The  old  problem  of  armaments,  the  possibility  of  getting  rid 
of  [he  crushing  burden  and  constant  peril  of  vast  standing 
annies  and  the  competition  in  dread  naughts  and  cruisers, 
assumed  a  somewhat  new  fonn.  It  was  dear  that  the  nations 
of  Europe  would  emerge  from  the  war  either  bankrupt  or  with 
unparalleled  financial  obligations.  At  the  same  time  the  deadly 
art  of  killing  one's  fellow  men  advanced  so  rapidly,  with  the 
aid  of  scientific  discovery  and  the  stress  of  war,  that  what 
was  considered  adequate  military  preparedness  before  the  war 
seemed  absurdly  inadequate  as  it  progressed.  Giant  guns,  air 
craft,  "  tanks,"  and  poisonous  gases  have,  among  other  things, 
been  added  to  the  older  devices  of  destruction,  and  the  sub- 
marine produced  a  complete  revolution  in  naval  strat^y.  So 
there  was  some  hope  in  the  fact  that  no  nation  could  longer 
afford  the  luxury  of  military  preparedness. 

'Ilie  great  issue  of  the  war  seemed  to  be  "  militarism,"  which 
includes  two  dosely  associated  problems :  first,  shall  diplomats 
be  permitted  any  longer  to  carry  on  secret  n^otiations  and 
pledge  their  respective  nations  to  secret  agreements  which  may 
involve  war  ?  and,  secondly,  shall  a  government  be  permitted  to 
declare  war  without  the  approval  of  the  great  mass  of  its 
citizens  ?  Now  those  opposed  to  Germany  agreed  in  denouncing 
her  as  representing  the  most  dangerous  form  of  militarism, 
which  had  plunged  the  whole  world  into  a  horrible  war  and  would, 
unless  destroyed,  remain  a  constant  menace  to  future  peace. 
Let  us  first  see  how  the  Germans  viewed  their  own  institutions 
and  ideals,  and  then  we  shall  be  in  a  better  position  to  under- 
stand  the  attitude  of  their  adversaries. 

'l"he  Germans  have  been  taught,  during  the  past  hundred  years, 
by  their  philosophers,  teachers,  clergymen,  and  government  ofB- 
cials,  to  regard  themselves  as  the  leading  nation  of  the  world. 
Their  natural  ability,  virtue,  insight,  and  prowess,  they  were  told, 
far  exceeded  those  of  all  other  peoples.  They  were  taughi  that  the 
Russians  were  barbarians ;  the  Italians,  and  more  espedally  the 
French,  decadent  Latin  races,  whose  vices  should  be  abhoned 
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by  all  right-minded  Germans.  As  for  the  English,  although 
racially  akin  to  the  Germans,  they  were  represented  as  hypo- 
crites, who  disguised  their  selfish  commercial  enterprises  under 
the  cloak  of  religion  and  humanity,  and  who  had  piratically 
seized  all  the  choice  spots  of  the  earth  while  Germany  was 
absorbed  in  establishing  her  national  unity. 

Germany  alleged  that  her  peculiar  civilization  made  her  the  The  Gennsn 
rightful  ruler  and  guide  of  mankind ;  but  she  was,  she  contended,  oi  iu  army 
held  within  narrow  geographical  limits  by  the  jealous  intrigues 
of  neighboring  nadons.  I'he  Russian  hordes  threatened  her  on 
the  east,  and  the  Frendi  cried  out  for  revenge  on  her  for  rein- 
corporating Alsace-Lorraine  into  the  German  Empire,  to  which, 
she  argued,  it  historically  belonged.  TheBridshsought  to  frustrate 
Germany's  colonial  expansion.  Surrounded  by  enemies,  the 
Germans  had  to  have  an  invincible  army,  the  primary  purpose 
of  whidi  was  to  protect  the  Fatherland  from  those  unscrupulous 
ndghbors  who  in  previous  centuries  had  made  Germany,  disu- 
nited and  helpless,  their  battleground.  Moreover,  the  power  of 
an  unconquerable  army,  and  of  the  new  navy  William  II  had 
developed,  might,  when  the  right  moment  came,'  be  used  to 
extend  Germany's  confined  limits,  reduce  the  naval  insolence 
of  England,  assure  Germany  a  "  place  in  the  sun,"  and  enable 
her  to  spread  her  beneficent  KuJliir  among  peopfes  whom  she 
was  naturally  so  well  qualified  to  rule  for  their  own  good.' 

Nevertheless  it  was  not  easy  to  make  the  Germans  admit  that  Germans  re- 
they  were  "militaristic."  Theyclaimedtobeapeace-lovingpeople  putation  oi 
with  a  peace-loving  emperor  who  had  done  everything  to  avoid  ""'"""•" 
war  I    The  army  was  an  essential  part  of  their  national  constitu- 
tion, they  maintained.  It  was  "  the  people  in  arms  "  (^Das  Volk  in 

>  Gernian  officen  were  accustomed  lo  drink  to  thii  future  moment  as  "  The 
Day"<0*rra^. 

«  One  of  Germany'!  most  influential  hiMorians,  Treilschlie.  says ;  "  Depth  of 
cunviclion,  idealism,  imiversaliiy,  ihe  power  to  look  beyond  Ihe  limits  of  a  finite 
enitence,  to  sympalhlie  with  all  that  is  human,  to  iravcise  ihe  realm  of  ideas 
in  companionihip  with  the  noblest  of  all  nations  and  ages  —  this  has  been 
eitolled  as  Ihe  prerogative  of  German  civilintion."  Quoted  by  Berabardi,  Tht 
Nixt  War,  p.  74. 
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Waffen).  Unqualified  obedience  and  deference  to  military 
authorities  was  part  and  pared  of  their  bounden  duly  to  the 
State.  "  To  us,"  a  German  scholar  writes,  "  the  State  is  the 
most  indispensable  as  well  as  the  highest  requisite  of  our 
earthly  existence."  No  interest  of  the  individual  subject  must 
be  allowed  to  conflict  with  its  claims,  since  it  "  is  of  infinitely 
more  value  than  the  sum  of  all  the  individuals  within  its 
jurisdiction."* 
Pmitkmof  The  visible  head  of  the  State,  the  king  of  Pnis^  as  em- 

lofiern'niiera   peror  of  Germany,  demanded  the  absolute  fidelity  of  every 
of  Germany     Qennan.   He  was  descended  from  the  Hohenxollem  line  under 
which  first  Prussia  and  then  the  German  Empire  had  been 
laboriously  built  up,  under  the  Great  Elector,  Frederick  the 
Great,  Kaiser  William  1,  and  William  II.   At  the  opening  of 
the  war  William   II  is  reported  to  have  said  to  the  Army 
of  the  East :  "  Remember  you  are  the  chosen  people.    The 
spirit  of  the  Lord  has  descended  upon  me  because  I  am  Em- 
peror of  the  Germans.    I  am  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty ; 
'    I  am  his  sword,  his  agent    Woe  and  death  to  all  those  who 
shall  oppose  my  will    Woe  and  death  to  those  who  do  not 
believe  in  me." 
Crime  of  le>e       Thesc  were  the  officially  accepted  views  in  regard  to  the 
nwi«»ty  Gernian  nation,  the  German  State,  the  German  army,  and  the 

German  Kaiser.  Those  who,  before  the  war,  indiscreetly  ques- 
tioned the  claims  of  the  Kaiser  frequently  found  themselvef 
imprisoned  for  lese  majesty,  the  crime  of  insulting  "TTie  All 
Highest"  After  the  war  b^^n,  the  popularity  of  the  Kaisei 
appeared  to  increase,  but  it  was  impossible  to  say  whethei' 
the  socialists  and  other  critics  of  the  government  had  really 
changed  their  opinion  of  the  Hohenzollem  rule  or  were  merely 
keeping    still    from   patriotic  and    prudential  motives.     There 

1  Eduard  Meyec,  ■  well-known  hisloriin.  He  adds,  "This  conception  of  tbe 
Stale,  which  is  as  much  a  pait  of  our  life  as  is  the  blood  in  our  veins,  is  nowbere 
to  be  found  in  the  English  Constitution,  and  ii  quire  foreign  to  English  thought, 
md  ID  that  of  America  as  well."  Quoted  by  Veblen,  Oh  Ou  Naturt  if  Peatt, 
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could  be  no  doubt  that  the  great  landholders  of  Prussia* 
and  the  military  class  were  as  ardent  supporters  of  ihe.ancient 
monarchy  as  they  had  ever  been. 

When  the  war  broke  out  the  Germans  and  their  "peace-  Genmni de- 
loving  "  emperor  assumed  no  responsibility  for  it  The  Kaiser  f^j^n" 
declared  that  his  enemies  had  forced  the  sword  into  his  reluctant  ***" 
hand.  An  appeal  "  To  the  Civilized  Woiid,"  Mgned  by  ninety- 
three  of  Germany's  most  distinguished  representatives  of  art, 
literature,  and  science,  was  sent  out  warning  mankind  that 
Geimany's  enemies  were  seeking  to  stain  her  honor  "in  her 
hard  struggle  for  existence"  by  lies  and  calumnies;  that  "not 
till  a  numerical  superiority,  which  had  been  lying  in  wait  on  the 
frontiers,  assailed  us  did  the  whole  nation  rise  as  a  man  " ;  that 
Belgium  was  not  invaded  until  it  was  proved  that  she  had 
agreed  to  allow  England  and  France  to  pass  through  her  terri- 
tory;  that  Gennany's  enemies  were  not  combating  her  "so- 
called"  militarism,  as  they  hypocritically  pretended,  but  her 
very  civilization.  And  it  seems  probable  that  the  signers 
accepted  all  this  as  true,  for  thdr  government  had  so  repre- 
sented the  case,  and  they  were  bound  by  German  loyal^  to 
believe  what  their  officials  told  them. 

German  clergymen  assured  their  flocks  that  "  Our  enemies  The  puton' 
envy  us  our  freedom,  our  power  to  do  our  work  in  peace,  to 
excel  in  virtue  of  our  ability,  to  fulfil  our  appointed  task  for  the 
good  of  the  work!  and  humanity,  to  heal  the  world  by  the 
German  spirit" '    Another  pastor  said   that  "  Germany  has 

IThcte  are  popularly  knmni  ai  the  Junicrs  (pronounced  "ydbnken"),  or 
country  squires.   They  are  the  auccessora  of  the  manorial  lorda  vho  controlled 

teenth  century.  They  do  not  confine  thenuelves  to  agriculture  but  inveit  their 

'  One  of  the  most  oft-<(uoted  lendments  in  Gennary  since  the  w»r  began  is 
contained  in  the  lines  of  the  patriotic  poet  Geibel  (d.  li&^) : 

Vnitt  mag  am  deutschen  Weaen 

Einmal  noch  die  Welt  genesen, 
which,  being  ttmriated,  roeun  "  Once  wpia  tbe  world  naj  b«  healed  by  the 
German  nature." 
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never  made  war  from  unclean,  immoral  motives.  I  r^:ard  it  as 
absolutely  the  fundamental  feature  of  German  character,  this 
passionate  love  of  right,  of  justice,  of  morality.  This  is  some- 
thing that  the  other  natiwis  do  not  have."  Others  boldly  claimed 
that  Germany  was  "  God's  seed  com  for  the  future  "  and  that 
she  was  engaged  "  in  defending  God  against  the  world."  * 
vi»  of  It  is  needless  to  say  that  the  rest  of  the  world  entertained  a  very 

u^?by  different  notion  of  the  Germans  and  of  the  origin  of  the  war 

other  people!  f ^^pj  jj^j  jyg(  given.  It  was  generally  recognized  that  Germany 
had  been  in  many  respects  a  progressive  country, — that  its  sdett- 
tists  and  scholars  had  played  their  part  in  modem  investigation 
and  discovery.  But  other  nations  have  made  vast  contributions 
too  in  all  the  sciences,  and  in  ingenious  inventions,  literature, 
and  art  other  peoples  outshine  the  Germans. 
Ruthleuneu  Before  the  war  the  utterances  of  the  Kaiser  aitd  his  talk 
milituiim  about  his  German  God  merely  amused  or  disgusted  foreigners. 
The  plans  of  the  Pan-Germanists  were  known  to  few,  but  a 
book  by  the  German  general,  Bemhardi,  called  Germany  and 
tht  Next  War,  which  appeared  in  191 1,  made  dear  their 
program.  "  We  must  not,"  Bemhardi  says,  "  hold  back  in  tiie 
hard  str\i^!e  for  the  sovereignty  of  the  worM." '  France  and 
England  had  grown  increasingly  fearful  of  German  power,  but 
nevertheless  the  war  came  as  a  hideous  surprise  to  even  the 
best-informed  people.  Everyone  knew  that  Germany  had  the 
strongest,  best-organized,  best-equipped  army  in  Europe;  but 
when  it  was  suddenly  hurled  against  Belgium  in  August,  1914, 
the  worid  was  aghast  The  spoliation  of  Belgium,  the  shooting 
down  of  civilians,  the  notorious  atrocities  of  the  German  sol- 
diers, the  cokl-blooded  instructions  to  the  officers  to  intimidate 
the  civil  population  by  examples  of  cruel  punishments  {S^rut- 
liehkeif),  the  scandalous  and  criminal  activities  of  German  spaes, 
the  ruthless  submarines,  the  slaughter  of  noncombatants  in  the 

'  An  interesting  collection  of  published  war  sennons,  oiled  Httrrak  amd 
HaOtlujah  (the  title  of  one  Gennan  cleigyman'i  book),  ba*  been  iuued  by  ■ 
Diniih  miniMer,  J.  P.  Bug.  *  EngUih  tnuulMion,  p.  70. 
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air  raids  over  England,  the  destruction  of  the  noble  cathedral 
of  Rheims  by  German  gunners,  the  "  Song  of  Hate  "  in  whidi 
a  Cierman  poet  summoned  his  fellow  countrymen  to  execrate 
I'jigland  with  undying  animosity  —  all  these  thii^  combined  to 
produce  world-wide  horror  and  apprehension.  To  their  adver- 
saries the  Germans,  so  righteous,  so  peace-loving,  so  favored 
of  God )  as  they  seemed  to  themselves,  were  "  Huns"  led  by 
a  modem  Attila,^  ready  to  deluge  the  world  in  blood  in  order 
to  realize  their  dream  of  world  domination. 

The  fatal  readiness  of  the  German  military  force  for  instant*  "Miliurism' 
action  had  also  been  thonaughly  impressed  on  the  world.  The  „cyp 
Kaiser  had  but  to  say,  "  The  country  is  attacked,"^ —  and  he  was 
the  judge  of  what  constituted  an  attack,  —  posters  appeared 
everywhere  ordering  those  liable  to  service  to  be  at  a  certain 
railroad  station  at  a  given  hour,  under  penalty  of  imprison- 
ment or  death,  to  be  dispatched  wherever  the  general  staff 
ordered.  When  mobilization  was  proclaimed,  the  civil  govern- 
ment immediately  gave  way  to  military  rule  throughout  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  At  the  opening  of  August,  1914, 
the  German  people  knew  that  they  were  going  to  war  with 
Russia ;  but  the  soldiers  sent  to  the  Belgian  boundary  had  no 
idea  where  they  were  going.  This  is  what  may  properly  be  called 
miiiiarism  and  autocracy. 

The  extreme  difficulty  of  reestabli^ing  peace  between  the  two  Cermmy'i 
great  hostile  alliances  is  well  brought  out  in  the  various  peace  ^^mb4'' 
suggestions  made  during  the  third  year  of  the  war.    In  15ecem-   '^'^ 
ber,    1916,  after  the  (Central    Powers  had  occupied    Poland, 

'  When  a  Cemian  expedilion  vu  (tartinK  (or  Chirn  in  Ju!y,  1900,  after  Ihe 
Boxers  had  killeil  the  German  ambaisadOt,  the  Kauer  addmud  the  troops  as 
tollours :  "  You  know  very  well  that  you  are  to  light  against  a  cwining,  brave, 
well-armed,  and  terrible  enemy.  If  you  come  to  grip!  with  him,  be  assured  quar- 
ter will  not  be  given.  Use  your  weapons  in  luch  a  way  that  for  a  thouaand  jrears 
no  Chinese  shall  dare  lo  look  upon  a  German  askance.  Be  as  terrible  as  Attila'i 
Huns."  While  Ihe  last  sentence  was  deleted  in  Ihc  later  olBcia)  istuei  of  the 
speech,  the  public  did  not  forger  the  impresskms  they  got  from  the  Kaiser'a 
exhortation  lo  act  like  Hum.  And  the  German  soldiers  by  no  means  neglected 
bis  suggestions  when  they  reached  Peking. 
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Serbia,  and  Roumania,  and  Germany  seemed  to  be  victorious 
on  all  hands,  she  made  what  she  called  a  peace  offer.  She  pro- 
posed that  the  belligerents  send  representatives  to  some  point 
in  a  neutral  country  to  consider  the  terms  of  settlement  The 
German  government  must  have  known  well  enough  that  the 
Allies  could  not  possibly  consider  making  peace  at  a  tUne  when 
their  enemies  were  at  the  height  of  military  success.  The  prop- 
osition was  scornfully  rejected,  but  it  served  in  Gernian  eyes  to 
throw  the  burden  for  continuing  the  fearful  conflict  upon  the 
Allies.  Whoever  might  have  been  responsible  for  beginning  the 
war,  Germany  had  been  the  first  to  propose  to  end  it.  The 
Kaiser  could  say  exultantly  that  the  Allies  had  at  last  cast  off  the 
mask  of  hypocrisy  and  plainly  revealed  their  "  lust  of  conquest" 
The  refusal  of  their  adversaries  to  consider  peace  also  furnished 
an  excuse  for  a  resort  to  the  unrestricted  and  brutal  submarine 
warfare  which  Gennany  was  contemplating.  She  argued  that 
if  her  enemies  really  proposed  to  "  crush  "  Gennany,  no  means 
of  self-defense  on  her  part  could  be  too  ruthless. 

Before  the  Allies  had  replied  to  the  German  peace  suggestion 
President  Wilson  intervened  (December  jS)  with  a  circular  note 
sent  to  the  belligerents,  calling  attention  to  the  fact  that  both 
sides  seemed  to  agree  that  there  should  be  a  league  for  main- 
taining peace,  and  small  states  should  be  protected,  but  neither 
side,  he  said,  had  stated  the  "  concrete  objects  "  for  which  they 
were  fighting.  He  accordingly  suggested  a  conference  on  the 
essential  conditions  of  peace.  Germany  expressed  herself  as 
ready  for  a  meeting  of  delegates  to  consider  peace  terms.  TTie 
Allies,  however,  received  the  proposition  coldly  and  declined 
to  negotiate,  but  went  so  far  in  replying  to  President  Wilson, 
January  lo,  191 7,  as  to  define  the  oft-used  terms  "  restoration," 
"restitution,"  and  "guarantees." 

The  Central  Powers  were  to  evacuate  all  the  r^ons  they 
had  conquered  during  the  course  of  the  war ;  indemnities  were 
to  be  paid  for  damage  and  loss  caused  by  the  war ;  moreover 
"  provinces  or  territories  wrested  in  the  past  from  the  Allies  by 
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force  or  against  the  will  of  their  populations "  were  to  be  re- 
tumed.  The  principle  of  nationality  was  to  be  recognized,  and 
the  Italians,  southern  and  northern  Slavs,  and  Roumanians  were 
to  be  freed  from  foreign  domination ;  the  populations  subject 
to  "  the  bloody  tyranny  of  the  Turks  "  were  to  be  liberated  and 
the  Turk  expelled  altogether  from  Europe.  Poland  was  to  be 
united  under  the  sovereignty  of  the  Tsar,  P'inally,  the  "  reorgan- 
ization of  Europe  was  to  be  guaranteed  by  a  stable  regime." 
As  for  the  German  colonies,  high  officials  in  both  England  and 
Japan  said  that  they  would  be  retained  by  their  conquerors. 

This  meant  that  the  Central  Powers  shoukl  acknowledge  The  terms  of 
their  guilt  and  pay  for   the  damage   they  had  done;    that  J^^^rT 
Germany   should   give   up  Alsace-Lorraine,   Austria-Hungary  t^^^"  . 
should  make  serious  concesuons  to  meet  "the  principle  of 
nationality,"  Bulgaria  should  give  up  her  dreams  of  annexing 
Serbian  territory,  and  Turkey  should  leave  Europe  and  lose 
control  over  her  Asiatic  peoples.   In  view  of  the  extraordinary 
military  achievements  of  the  Central  Powers  and  Germany's 
claim  to  have  been  acting  from  the  first  in  sheer  self-defense, 
these  conditions  were  immediately  condemned  by  the  Teut(»uc 
allies  as  intolerable  and  ludicrous. 

On  January  2z,  r9i7,  President  Wilson,  in  addressing  the  Presideai 
Senate,  said  that  peace  must,  among  other  things,  provide  for  esien^a  of 
equality  of  right  for  both  great  and  small  nadons,  security  for  j^^^^  ^^ 
subject  "peoples,"   direct  outlet  to  the  sea  for  every  great   '9'? 
people,  "  freedom  of  the  seas," '  and  limitation  of  armaments. 

'  In  time  of  peace  the  high  seas — that  is,  the  ocean  ouuideaf  the  three-mile 
limit  drawn  along  the  coast  —  aie  free  to  all  and  are  not  luppoied  lobe  under 
the  control  of  any  particular  government,  ll  is  in  time  of  war  that  the  questjoa 
of  "  the  freedom  ol  the  seas"  arise*.  England  was  in  a  poskton  at  the  opening 
of  the  war  to  cut  off  Germany's  maritime  commerce.  By  way  of  reprisal  Ga- 
inany  established  »aat  barred  zones,  in  which  she  sunk  not  only  her  enemies' 
vessels  but  those  of  neutrals  which  ventured  to  neglect  her  naminga.  So  the 
ocean  was  anything  but  free  during  the  conflict.  Another  element  in  the 
fTEcdom  of  the  leas  is  the  control  of  such  narrow  pauige*  as  the  Dardanellei, 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  the  Suet  and  Panama  Canals,  and  the  entrances  to  the 
Baltic.  It  ia  hard  to  imagine  any  arrangement  that  will  keep  the  seas  open  and 
(afe  so  long  as  wars  continue  to  take  place  among  maiilimc 
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"  No  peace  can  last,"  he  declared,  "  or  ought  to  last,  which 
does  not  recognize  and  accept  the  principle  that  govemmmts 
derive  all  their  just  powers  from  the  consent  of  the  governed, 
and  that  no  right  anywhere  exists  to  hand  peoples  about  from 
sovereignty  to  sovereignty  as  if  they  were  property." 

I  "  There  can  be  no  sense  of  safely  and  equality  among  the 
nations  if  great  preponderating  armaments  are  henceforth  to 
continue  here  and  there  to  be  built  up  and  maintained.  The 
statesmen  of  the  world  must  plan  for  peace,  and  nations  must 
adjust  and  accommodate  their  policy  to  it  as  they  have  planned 
for  war  and  made  ready  for  pidless  contest  and  rivalry.  The 
question  of  armaments,  whether  on  land  or  sea,  is  the  most 
immediately  and  intensely  practical  question  connected  with  the 
future  fortunes  of  nations  and  of  mankind." 

■  With  the  Rus^n  revolution  a  new  peace  element  was  added 
to  the  situation.   The  Russian  wortcingmen  issued  an  appeal 

"  (March  38)  to  their  fellow  workingmen  in  other  lands  urging 
them  to  revolt  against  autocracy  and  put  an  end  to  the  war, 
which  they  ascribed  to  capitalists  and  land-grabbing,  llie  Duma 
resolved  that  the  fragments  of  Poland  in  the  hands  of  Russia, 
Prussia,  and  Austria  should  be  reunited  in  a  Polish  nation  which 
should  determine  its  own  form  of  government.  On  May  19 
the  Russian  foreign  minister  advocated  peace  "  without  annexa- 
tion or  indemnities  and  based  on  the  right  of  nations  to  decide 
their  own  fate."  But  the  Russian  government  of  the  moment 
rejected  any  thou^t  of  deserting  the  Allies  and  making  a 
separate  peace,  as  Germany  and  Austria  proposed. 

At  the  very  end  of  1917  peace  negotiations  were  opened 
between  representatives  of  the  "Quadruple  Alliance" — Ger- 
many, Austria-Hungary,  Bulgaria,  and  'I'urkey  —  and  the  repre- 
sentatives of  the  Bolsheviki,  who  had  control  of  the  Russian 
government.  They  met  at  Brest-Litovsk,  on  the  eastern  Polish 
boundary,  late  in  December.  The  Russian  delegation  sub- 
mitted their  program  of  no  annexations  and  no  indemnities 
and    complained    that    the    Teutonic    allies    did    not    express 
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themselves  dearly  in  regard  (o  the  evacuation  of  Russian 
territory  and  reestablishing  the  violated  rights  of  small  and 
oppressed  nationalities. 

But  the  Botsheviki  were  helpless  in  the  face  of  the  Gcnnan 
demands.  Finland  and  the  Ukraine,  which  comprises  a  great 
part  of  southern  Russia,  declared  themselves  independent,  and 
established  governments  of  their  own,  under  German  influence, 
it  was  supposed.  So  on  March  3,  1918,  the  representatives  of 
the  Bolsheviki  concluded  a  peace  with  the  Central  Powers  in 
which  they  agreed  to  "  evacuate  "  the  Ukraine  and  Finland,  and 
surrendered  Poland,  Lithuania,  Courland,  Livonia,  and  certain 
districts  in  the  Caucasus  (see  map,  p.  xlv),  all  of  which  were 
to  exercise  the  right  of  establishing  such  government  as  they 
pleased.  Shortly  after,  the  capital  of  Russia  was  transferred 
from  Petrograd  to  Moscow.  The  result  was  the  dismemberment 
of  Russia.  Whether  this  disruption  will  prove  permanent  no 
one  can  say.  A  new  problem  was  added  to  the  overwhelm- 
ing perplexities  of  the  situation,  namely,  the  question  of  the 
restoration  of  Russia. 

On  January  8,  1918,  President  Wilson  stated  a  program  of  Preiide 
world  peace  which  embraced  fourteen  points.  The  chief  of  these  x<x^o 
were  :  no  secret  international  understandings  or  treaties  ;  abso-  ^"g"'' 
lute  freedom  of  navigation  in  peace  and  war,  except  when  portions 
of  the  sea  might  be  dosed  by  international  understanding;  re- 
moval of  economic  barriers  and  reduction  of  armaments ;  impar- 
tial adjustment  of  all  colonial  claims ;  restoration  of  Belgium  and 
evacuation  of  territories  occupied  by  Teutonic  allies  during  the 
war ;  righting  of  the  wrong  done  to  France  when  Alsace-Lorraine 
was  seized  by  Germany ;  freeing  of  Asiatic  dependencies  of 
Turkey ;  and  the  formation  of  a  general  association  of  nations 
for  the  purpose  of  insuring  the  independence  of  great  and 
small  states  alike.  This  pr<^ram  was  heartily  and  unreservedly 
approved  by  the  representatives  of  the  English  workingmen 
and  made  clearer  than  any  previous  declaration  the  ostensible 
purposes  of  the  world  alliance  against  Germany. 
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The  End  of  the  World  War 

whyiheGer-      i33.  On  March  21,  1918,  the  Germans  b^^  a  great  drive 
JI'^J^*       on  the  Western  Front  with  the  hope  of  gaining  a  decisive  victory 
*^''"         and  forcing  the  Allies  to  sue  for  peace.   Germany  was  in  a  hurry, 
for  she  Icnew  that  her  U-boat  war  was  not  bringing  England 
to  her  knees,  that  the  United  States  troops  were  b^:inning  to 
arrive  in  ever-increasing  numbers,  and  that  the  German  plans 
for  getting  supplies  from  Russia  were  meeting  with  little  suc- 
cess.   Moreover,  the  German  people  were  undergoing  all  sorts 
of  bitter  hardships,  and  might  at  any  time  begin  to  complain 
that  the  final  viaory  which  the  "Kaiser  had  been  promising  from 
the  first  was  long  in  coming. 
TSe  German        The  southcm  and  eastern  portion  of  the  Western  Front 
begim,  was  held  by  French  armies,  the  northern  line  by  the  British. 

March  11        Hindenburg  and  the  other  German  generals  decided  to  strike 
at  the  southernmost  of  the  British  armies,  in  the  region  of  the 
Somme.   If  they  could  defeat  it,  they  would  thereby  separate 
the  French  and  British  and  so  prevent  their  helping  one  another. 
For  several  days  the  Germans  were  victorious  and  were  able 
to  push  back  the  British  almost  to  Amiens.    But  the  Frendi 
nished  to  the  aid  of  their  allies;  the  drive  was  checked  and 
Amiens,  with  its  important  railroad   connections,  was  saved. 
No  previous  conflict  of  the  war  had  been  so  terrible  as  this, 
and  it  is  supposed  that  over  four  hundred  thousand  men  were 
killed,  wounded,  or  captured.   The  Germans,  however,  only  re- 
gained the  devastated  territory  from  which  they  had  retired  a 
year  before,  and  their  fierce  efforts  to  advance  further  failed 
Foch  made         The  grave  danger  in  which  the  Allies  found  themselves  finally 
in  chiero"     Convinced  them  that  their  safety  lay  in  putdng  all  their  forces 
(he  Allied        —  French,  British,  Italian,  and  the  newly  arriving  troops  from 
March'aS,       America — under  a  single  commander  in  chief.   All  agreed  that 
'''  the  French  general,  Ferdinand  Foch,  was  the  most  likely  to 

lead  them  all  to  victory ;  and  their  confidence  proved  justified, 
for  before  long  matters  began  to  mend. 
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Everyone  knew  that  the  Germans  would  soon  make  a  seccmd  Effomofihe 
drive  somewhere  on  the  long  front  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  reicb  Cdak 
miles,  but  at  what  point  the  Allies  could  only  conjecture.  The  "^  ^*^ 
new  blow  came  April  9,  when  the  Kaiser's  armies  attempted  to 
break  through  the  British  defences  between  Arras  and  Ypres, 
with  the  intention  of  reaching  Calais  and  the  English  Channel. 
The  suspense  was  tense  for  a  time,  but  after  retreating  a  few 
miles  the  British  made  a  stand  and  were  ordered  by  their  com- 
mander to  die  if  necessary  at  their  posts.  This  checked  the 
second  effort  of  the  Germans  to  break  through.  In  the  latter 
part  of  May  the  German  armies  attempted  a  third  great  attack, 
this  time  in  the  direction  of  Paris.  They  took  Soissons  and 
Ch&leau-Thierry,  which  brought  them  within  about  forty  miles 
of  the  French-  capital.  In  June  they  made  a  feebler  effort  to 
extend  to  the  south  the  territory  gained  in  the  first  drive.  Here 
they  were  opposed  for  the  first  time  by  the  American  troops, 
who  fought  with  great  bravery  and  ardor.  And  here  the  German 
successes  came  to  an  end. 

The  first  contingent  of  United  States  troops  had  arrived  in  Arrival  of 
France  in  June,  1917,  under  the  command  of  General  Pershing,   nwjp*;  Gen- 
who  had  a  long  and  honorable  record  as  a  military  commander.  "^  Pershing 
He  had,  in  his  younger  days,  fought  Indians  in  the  West;  he 
served  in  the  Spanish  War,  and  later  subdued  the  fierce  Moros 
in  the  Philippine  Islands. 

By  the  first  of  July,  1918,  about  a  million  American  troops 
had  reached  France  and  were  either  participating  actively  in  the 
fierce  fighting  or  being  rapidly  and  efficiently  trained.  They  had 
taken  their  first  town  by  the  end  of  May,  1918,  and  gained 
great  distinction  for  themselves  by  cooperating  with  the  French 
in  frustrating  the  German  attempt  to  break  through  at  ChSteau- 
Thierry.  Northwest  of  that  town  they  forced  back,  early  in 
June,  the  picked  troops  of  the  Kaiser  sent  against  them.  In 
these  conflicts  the  American  marines  were  especially  conspicuous. 

During  the  following  weeks  the  Germans  lost  tens  of  thou- 
sands of  men  in  minor  engagements  and  finally,  on  July  i 
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191S,  made  a  last  great  effort  to  take  Rheims  and  force  tb«r 
way  to  Paris,  but  this  drive  was  speedily  turned  into  a  retreaL 
During  the  following  month  the  combined  efforts  of  the 
French  and  Americans  served  to  drive  the  Gennans  far  back 
from  the  Mame  and  put  an  end  to  their  hopes  of  advancit^  on 
Paris.  'ITie  French  general,  Mangin,  warmly  praised  the  valor 
of  the  Americans  during  these  "  splendid  "  days  when  it  was  his 
privilege  to  fight  with  them  "  for  the  deliverance  of  the  world." 
Then  the  British  b^an  an  offensive  on  the  Somme,  east  and 
south  of  Amiens.  By  the  end  of  September  the  Germans  had 
been  pressed  back  to  the  old  Hindenburg  line ;  this  was  even 
pierced  at  some  points,  and  the  Allied  troops  were  within  a  few 
miles  of  the  Lorraine  boundary. 

The  American  troops  in  France,  numbering  dightly  over 
two  million  men  before  the  armistice  was  signed,  on  Novem- 
ber II,  1918,  were  scattered  along  the  whole  Western  Front, 
and  it  is  estimated  that  nearly  one  million  four  hundred  thousand 
actually  took  part  in  the  fearful  struggle  against  the  Germans.' 
It  is  impossible  to  mention  here  all  the  battles  in  which  they 
fought  valiantly,  side  by  side  with  the  French  or  British,  as  the 
hosts  of  the  enemy  were  rapidly  pushed  back.  In  the  middle 
of  September  the  Americans  distinguished  themselves  by  tak- 
ing the  St.  Mihiel  salient  and  bringing  their  lines  within  range 
of  the  guns  of  the  great  German  fortress  of  Metz.  Reenforc- 
ing  the  British,  they  performed  prodigies  of  valor  in  the  capture 
of  the  St.  Quentin  canal  tunnel  far  to  the  north,  where  thou- 
sands of  lives  were  sacrificed.  In  the  Argonne  Forest,  and 
especially  in  the  capture  of  Sedan,  on  November  7,  the  United 
States  troops  played  a  conspicuous  pari.  In  the  months  from 
June  to  November,  1918,  the  battle  casualties  of  the  American 
expeditionary  forces  —  killed,  wounded,  missing,  and  prisoners 
—  amounted  to  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  million.   The  American 

>  The  Uniied  Siaies  proposed  to  have  at  leist  four  million  men  in  France  by 
June  JO.  isii<|.  The  limits  of  the  draft  were  extended  so  u  to  include  all  able- 
bodied  men  between  the  ages  of  eighteen  and  (orty'fivc 
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soldiers  made  it  dear  that  men  could  light  with  (he  greatest 
bravery  and  gain  ragid  victories  without  the  prolonged  training 
to  which  the  German  troops  had  been  subjected. 

As  a  part  of  the  great  forward  movement  oi^;anized  by  Gen-  Bulgaria 
era!  Foch,  the  combined  Serbian,  Greek,  English,  and  French  s^^mbei 
forces  in  the  Balkans  once  more  became  active  in  Serbia  and  **  '' 
rapidly  pushed  back  the  Bulgarians,  who,  with  the  help  of  the 
Germans  and  Austrians,  had  overrun  the  country  three  years 
before.  Neither  Geimany  nor  Austria  could  send  aid  to  their 
ally,  and  on  September  29,  1918,  the  Bulgarians  threw  up  their 
hands  and  asked  for  an  armistice.  This  was  granted  on  condi- 
tion of  absolute  surrender.  The  Bulgarians  retired  from  the 
war,  having  agreed  to  disband  their  army  and  give  the  Allies 
the  right  to  use  their  territory,  supplies,  and  railroads  in  con- 
tinuing the  fight  against  Austria- Hungary  and  Turkey.  The 
defection  of  Bulgaria  proved  decisive,  and  it  was  clear  that 
Turkey  could  not  keep  up  the  fight  when  cut  off  from  her 
western  allies  and  that  Austria- Hungary,  open  to  invasion 
through  Bulgaria,  must  soon  yield. 

Turkey  was  the  next  to  surrender.  In  Palestine  General  Turkey 
Allenby  followed  up  the  capture  of  Jerusalem  (December,  1917)  October  \i 
by  the  relentless  pursuit  of  the  Turkish  armies.  The  English 
and  French  speedily  conquered  Syria,  taking  the  great  towns 
of  Damascus  and  Beirut,  and  the  Syrians  could  celebrate  their 
final  deliverance  from  the  century-long,  cruel  subjugation  to  the 
Turks.  Tlie  Turkish  army  in  Mesopotamia  was  also  captured 
by  the  English.  So  Turkey  was  quickly  forced  to  follow  Bul- 
garia's example,  and  accepted  the  terms  of  surrender  imposed 
by  the  Allies  (October  31). 

Thus  the  loudly  heralded  "  peace  drive  "  of  Ihe  Germans  had   Plight  of 
turned  into  a  hasty  retreat  on  the  Western  Front,  and  their  '  "    "'™"* 
eastern  allies  had  dropped  away.     The   oncoming  American 
troops,  steadily  streaming  across  the  Atlantic,  brought  new  hope 
to  the  Allies  ;  for  the  Americans  were  fresh  and  brave  and  full  of 
enthusiasm,  and  they  were  backed  by  a  great  and  rich  country. 
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which  had  thrown  its  well-nigh  inexhaustible  resources  <»i  the 
side  of  the  war-weary  Allies  in  their  fight  against  Prussianistn. 

The  Germans  began  to  see  that  they  had  been  grossly  de- 
ceived by  their  leaders.  The  criminal  use  of  the  U~boats  had 
not  brought  England  to  her  knees,  but  it  had  aroused  this  new 
and  mighty  enemy  across  the  Atlantic,  whose  armies  found 
themselves  able  to  cross  the  ocean  in  spite  of  Gennany's  sub- 
marines. The  Germans  had  forced  shameful  treaties  upon  the 
former  Russian  provinces  with  the  purpose  of  making  the  poor, 
demoralized,  and  famine-strtcken  people  help  support  the  Ger- 
man armies.  This  plan  failed  to  relieve  German  distress ;  her 
commerce  was  ruined,  her  reputation  lost,  her  national  debt 
tremendous,  with  no  hope  of  forcing  her  enemies  to  pay  the 
bills.  She  had  no  real  friends,  and  now  she  was  des^led  by 
both  her  eastern  allies.  Austria-Hungary  alone  continued  feebly 
to  support  her  against  a  world  coalition  brought  together  in 
common  abhorrence  of  her  policy  and  aims. 

But  even  Austria- Hungary  was  fast  giving  way.  Tom  by 
internal  dissension  and  the  threatened  revolt  of  her  subject 
nationalities,  disheartened  t^  the  scarcity  of  food  and  by  the 
reverses  on  the  Western  Front,  she  sent  a  note  to  President 
Wilson,  October  7,  requesting  that  an  armistice  be  considered. 
By  the  end  of  the  month  her  armies  were  giving  way  before 
the  Italians,  who  in  a  second  battle  of  the  Piave  not  only 
swept  the  Austrians  out  of  northern  Italy  but  quickly  occupied 
Trent  and  the  great  seaport  of  Trieste.  On  November  3 
Austria- Hungary  unconditionally  surrendered,  accepting  the 
severe  terms  that  the  Allies  imposed  on  her. 

But  Austria- Hungary  had  already  disappeared  from  the  map 
of  Europe.  The  Czecho-Skjvak  republic  had  been  proclaimed, 
and  the  Jugo-Slavs  no  longer  recognized  their  former  connec- 
tion with  Austria  and  Hungary.  Hungary  itself  was  in  revolt 
and  was  proclaimed  a  republic.  Under  these  circumstances  the 
Hapsburg  emperor  of  Austria  and  king  of  Hungary  abdicated, 
November  11. 
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Gcnnany  herself  was  on  the  verge  of  dJssoluticHi,  as  it  Geimany 
proved.  Early  in  October  it  seems  to  have  become  apparent  to  J^,^"' 
her  militaiy  rulers  that  there  was  no  possibility  of  stopping  the 
victorious  advance  of  the  Allies,  and  the  hnperial  chancellor 
opened  a  correspondence  (transmitted  through  the  Swiss  min- 
ister) with  President  Wilson  in  regard  to  an  armistice  and  peace. 
President  Wilson  made  it  plain  that  the  Allies  would  not  stop 
their  advance  except  on  condition  that  Germany  surrender,  and 
on  such  terms  that  it  could  not  possibly  renew  the  war.  For, 
the  President  added,  in  his  third  note,  "the  nations  of  the 
world  do  not  and  cannot  tnist  the  word  of  those  who  have 
hitherto  been  the  masters  of  German  policy." 

The  German  War  Council,  including  the  Kaiser  and  Crown  Ludendarff 
Prince,  made  a  vain  effort  to  save  the  old  system.  General 
Ludendorff,  especially  conspicuous  for  his  ofFen^ve  German 
spirit,  iwas  sent  off,  and  the  Allies  were  informed  that  far- 
reaching  changes  in  the  government  had  been  undertaken  which 
assured  the  people  a  complete  control  not  only  over  the  govern- 
ment but  over  the  military  powers  (October  27). 

Soon  the  German  government  began  to  deal  directly  with   Abdication 
General  Foch  in  its  eagerness  to  secure  an  armistice  at  any  anj  [^e  g" 
cost,  for  a  great  revolution  was  imminent    Moreover,  the  Allied  '""'  ■"''" 
forces  weie  closing  in  on  Germany  all  along  the  line  from  the 
North  Sea  to  the  Swiss  boundary,  and  the  Germans  were  retreat- 
ing with  enormous  losses  of  men  and-supplies.    On  November  9, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  world,  it  was  announced  that  his 
majes^,  Emperor  William  II,  had  abdicated.    He  soon  tied  to 
Holland,  and  that  world  nuisance,  the  House  of  HohenzoUem, 
was  a  thing  of  the  past    The  king  of  Bavaria  had  been  forced 
off  his  throne  the  day  before,  and  all  the  former  monarchies 
which  composed  the  German  Empire  were  speedily  turned  into 
republics.   On  November  loa  revolution  took  place  in  Berlin, 
and  a  socialist  leader,  Friedrich  Ebert,  assumed  the  duties  of  Pmssias 
chancellor  with  the  consent  of  the  prevbus  chancellor,   Prussia  "'™ 
had  become  a  republic   The  German  Empire  was  no  more. 
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Term*  of  ihe       Meanwhile  n^otiaiions  in  regard  to  an  annistice  were  in 
"""    °         progress.    Representatives  o£  the  Geiman  government  made 
their  way  across  the  lines  and  met  General  Foch,  November  8, 
and  received  the  terms  which  the  Allies  had  drawn  up. 

The  Germans  were  required  to  evacuate  within  two  weeks 
all  the  territory  they  had  occupied,  —  Belgium,  northeastern 
France,  Luxemburg,  as  well  as  Alsace-Lorraine,  Moreover,  the 
German  troops  were  to  retire  beyond  the  right  bank  of  the 
Rhine,  and  that  portion  of  Germany  which  lies  west  of  the  river 
was  to  be  occupied  by  troops  of  the  Allies.  All  German  troops 
in'temtorics  formerly  beloi^ing  to  Austria-Hungary,  Roumania, 
Turkey,  and  Russia  were  to  be  immediately  withdrawn.  Ger- 
many was  to  hand  over  her  war  vessels,  surrender  all  her 
submarines  and  vast  supplies  of  war  material,  and  put  her  rail- 
roads and  all  means  of  communication  on  the  left  bank  of 
the  Rhine  at  the  disposal  of  the  Allies.  These  and  other  provi- 
sions were  designed  to  make  any  renewal  of  the  war  on  Ger- 
The  end  of  many's  part  absolutely  impossible.  Hard  as  were  the  terms,  the 
Germans  accepted  them  promptly,  and  on  November  ii,  1918, 
the  armistice  was  signed  and  the  World  War  was  at  an  end. 
Coitof  the  It  is  estimated  that  during  the  World  War  nearly  sixty  mil- 

bumui  livei  iJon  men  were  mobilized.  Of  these  nearly  eight  million  were 
killed  in  battle  and  over  eighteen  million  wounded.-  Of  those 
who  recovered  perhaps  a  quarter  or  more  were  permanently 
mutilated  or  crippled  for  life.  The  loss  among  the  civilian  popu- 
lations was  tremendous  owing  to  famine,  disease,  and  massacres, 
amoundng  to  perhaps  seventeen  millions  of  lives. 
Cost  in  The  natk>nal  debts  of  the  nations  participating  in  the  war 

were  in  the  case  of  the  Central  powers  raised  from  about  five 
to  forty-four  billions  of  dollars,  and  in  the  case  of  the  AlUes  from 
twenty-one  to  eighty-six.  Five  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty- 
two  British  merchant  ships  were  sunk,  nearly  half  of  them  with 
their  crews  on  board.  The  French  Chamber  of  Deputies  calcu- 
lated that  the  damage  done  by  the  Germans  in  Northern  France 
amounted  to  towards  thirteen  billions  of  dollars.   These  figures 
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give  some  hint  of  the  really  unimaginable  costs  of  the  conflict 
in  life  and  treasure. 

When  our  own  country  entered  the  war  all  the  other  combat-  SacriScei  of 

.  .     ,  ,,..,.         the  United 

ants  were  worn  and  weary  with  the  great  struggle,  t.onsidenng  stales 
the  population  and  vast  wealth  of  the  United  States,  our  sac- 
rifices in  men  and  goods  were  slight  compared  with  what 
the  European  belligerents  suffered ;  but  these  sacrifices  were 
terrible  enough  to  make  plain  to  us  the  unutterable  horrors  of 
war  and  the  absolute  necessity  of  cooperating  with  the  rest  ' 
of  the  world  in  preventing  the  recurrence  of  another  such 
stupendous  catastrophe. 

The  Peace  of  Versailles  and  the  League 
OF  Nations 

123.  The  Allies  decided  that  their  representatives  should  Composition 
meet  in  Paris  and  the  neighboring  Versailles  to  settle  on  the  p^jc^  con- 
terms  of  peace  that  they  would  impose  on  the  vanquished,  t'™"" 
Five  great  powers  —  Great  Britain,  France,  the  United  States, 
Italy,  and  Japan  —  took  a  dominant  part  in  all  the  discussions 
and  in  the  final  decisions.  But  there  were  delegates  from  the 
British  dominions,  —  Canada,  Australia,  New  Zealand,  South 
Africa,  and  India ;  from  Brazil  and  eleven  other  of  the  Latin- 
American  republics ;  from  Belgium,  Serbia,  Greece,  and  Rouma- 
nia;  from  the  new  states  of  Poland,  Czechoslovakia,  and 
Hedjaz ;  from  the  republic  of  China,  Siam,  and  the  African 
state  of  Liberia,  So  thirty-two  states,  scattered  all  over  the 
globe,  had  their  representatives  on  hand  to  take  part  in, 
or  at  least  watch,  the  momentous  proceedings.  No  nation 
which  had  remained  neutral  in  the  war  was  included  in  the 
negotiations. 

The  public  sessions  —  the  first    of  which  was  held  Janu-  Hon  the 
ary  18,  1919  —  were  very  rai'e  and  perfunctory.    The  work  oe^any 
was  done  by  committees  reporting  to  the  "  Big  Five."    Presi-  ""  dm/ted 
dent  Wilson,  Lloyd  Geoi^,  and  the  aged  Clemenccau  were  by 
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far   the   most  conspicuous   personalities   in  the  deliberations. 
President  Wilson  was  especially  intent  on  having  his  plan  of  a 
Le^ue  of  Nations  incorporated  in  the  treaty  as  a  safeguard 
against  future  wars.   Clemenceau  represented  the  great  anxiety 
of  his  nation  so  to  weaken  Germany  that  she  could  never  again 
attack  France  as  she  had  done  in  191 4.    At  one  time  it  seemed 
as  if  the  live  powers  would  fall  out  among  themselves  over  the 
question  whether  Shantung  should  be  given  back  to  China  or 
be  turned  over  to  Japan ;  and  whether  the  city  of  Flume  should 
go  to  Italy.    Nevertheless  an  agreement  was  finally  reached  on 
all  the  intricate  questions  that  had  to  be  settled,  and  the  treaty 
with  Germany,  which  would  fill  about  two  hundred  and  fifty 
pages  of  the  size  of  the  one  you  are  now  reading,  was  submitted 
to  and  approved  by  the  whole  Peace  Conference,  May  6. 
TheGermana       When  the  Germans  learned  the  terms  of  the  treaty  they 
^^  j^j       denounced  it  as  vindictive,  and  ruinous  to  their  country.    They 
peace  condi-     were  helpless,  however,  and  their  representatives  reluctantly 
1919'  signed  it  on  June  28,  1919,  in  the  very  palace  at  Versailles 

where  \\'illiam  I  and  Bismarck  had  proclaimed  the  German 
Empire  in  1S7 1.    Just  five  years  to  a  day  had  elapsed  since  the 
murder  of  the  archduke  had  given  the  immediate  excuse  for 
a  war,  which  the  Germans  had  so  promptly  and  confidently 
entered,  to  come  out  weakened  and  humiliated  beyond  belief. 
Reduction  in       Germany  gave  up  Alsace-Lorraine  to  France ;  she  ceded  a 
the  German     great  part  of  her  provinces  of  Posen  and  West  Prussia  to  the 
Empire  restored  Polish  Republic,  and  agreed  that  some  of  her  other 

eastern  posses^ns  might  join  Poland  if  the  people  so  desired. 
She  granted  a  similar  privilege  to  the  inhabitants  of  Schleswig, 
should  they  wish  to  join  Denmark.  She  surrendered  all  her 
colonies  in  Africa  and  the  Padfic,  which  were  to  be  turned 
over  to  the  British  Empire,  France,  and  Japan. 
MLiitaiy  The  German  army  was  never  to  exceed  100,000  men,  and 

Germany  compulsoiy  military  service  was  to  be  abolished.  Germany's 
fighting  vessels  were  to  be  reduced  to  twelve,  and  she  was 
not  to  use  submarines.   The  forts  on  the  eastern  bank  of  (he 
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Rhine  were  to  be  destroyed,  as  well  as  the  great  fortress  of 
Heligoland.  The  Allies  were  to  continue  to  occupy  the  west 
bank  of  the  river  Rhine  until  the  terms  of  the  treaty  should  be 
carried  out  Germany  was  neither  to  import  nor  export  muni- 
tions of  war  and  was  to  produce  only  a  limited  amount. 
These'  provisions  were  designed  to  put  an  end  forever  to  any 
danger  from  German  militarism. 

Germany  assumed  responsibilty  for  all  the  infinite  damage  Indemnitka 
she  had  done  to  the  Allied  nations  during  the  war.  She  was  to 
replace  all  the  merchant  ships  she  had  destroyed,  by  turning 
over  most  of  her  own  fleet  and  by  constructing  new  vessels. 
She  was  required  to  pay  an  indefinite  but  huge  indemnity  — 
some  five  billions  of  dollars  at  the  start  and  such  additions  as 
the  International  Reparations  Commissions  should  deem  neces- 
sary —  to  make  up  for  the  devastation  wrought  by  her  armies. 
The  coal  deposits  of  the  Sarrc  basin  were  given  to  France  as 
part  of  the  indemnity  for  her  special  losses. 

The  first  and  most  important  section  of  the  treaty  with  Ger-  Camp«iiion 
many,  however,  is  the  Covenant  of  the  League  of  Nations,  one  Son  of^™ 
of  the  most  significant  and  far-reaching  documents  in  the  his-  Ji^JJ^"* 
tory  of  mankind.  The  League  is  to  be  composed  of  all  those 
fully  self-governing  states  and  colonies  in  the  world  that  may 
desire  to  join  and  may  be  admitted.  In  the  beginning,  how- 
ever, Germany  and  her  allies  have  been  temporarily  excluded, 
and  Russia  and  Mexico  will  not  be  invited  to  join  until  they 
have  established  thoroughly  stable  governments.  The  League 
is  to  have  its  pennanent  offices  and  staff  at  Geneva,  and  is  to 
be  niade  up  of  an  Assembly  in  which  each  of  the  members,  in- 
cluding the  British  dominions,  has  one  vote ;  and  arCoundl  made 
up  of  the  representatives  of  the  five  great  powers  —  the  United 
States,  Great  Britain,  France,  Italy,  and  Japan  (to  which  others 
may  later  be  added) — and  of  four  states  to  be  selected  from 
time  to  time  by  the  Assembly.  The  Assembly  and  Council  arc 
to  meet  at  stated  intervals,  the  Council  at  least  once  a  year. 
All  important  decisions  require  a  unanimous  vote. 
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I  Any  war  or  threat  of  war,  or  any  matter  affecting  the  peace 
of  (he  world,  is  decbred  a  matter  of  concern  to  the  whole 
League,  and  the  League  is  to  take  any  action  it  may  deem  wise 
to  safeguard  the  peace  of  nations.  Members  of  the  League 
agree  to  submit  any  dispute  which  might  kad  to  war  either  to 
arbitration  or  to  investigation  by  the  Council  or  Assembly.  If 
they  submit  the  dispute  to  arbitration,  they  pledge  themselves  to 
carry  out  the  award  made  and  not  to  resort  to  war.  If  they 
submit  the  dispute  to  inquiry,  the  Council  or  Assembly  must 
fully  investigate  the  matter  and,  within  kx  months  after  the 
submission  of  the  dispute,  make  a  report  and  recommendations 
in  r^ard  to  it.  ShouM  this  report  and  recommendations  be 
unanimously  agreed  to  by  alt  the  powers  except  those  which 
are  parties  to  the  dispute,  the  latter  agree  not  to  go  to  war  in 
the  matter.  If  the  recommendations  are  not  unanimous,  the 
parties  to  the  dispute  pledge  themselves  in  no  case  to  resort  to 
war  for  three  months  after  the  report  is  made. 

Should  any  member  resort  to  war  in  disregard  of  these 
agreements,  it  is  deemed  to  have  committed  an  act  of  war 
against  all  the  governments  and  states  which  are  members  of 
the  League,  and  the  latter  agree  to  sever  all  trade  and  financial 
relations  with  the  olfending  state  and  to  prohibit  all  intercourse 
between  its  citizens  and  their  own.  The  members  of  the  League 
also  undertake  to  respect  and  preserve  as  agiunst  external 
aggression  the  territorial  integrity  and  political  independence 
of  one  another. 

The  Covenant  of  the  League  also  provides  for  a  permanent 
Court  of  International  Justice.  The  Coundl  of  the  League  is 
to  prepare  plans  for  the  reduction  of  armaments  and  to  control 
the  manufacture  of  munitions  and  implements  of  war.  Ail 
treaties  are  to  be  registered  with  the  League  and  made  public 

Certain  territories  and  semicivilized  peoples  formerly  belong- 
ing to  the  Central  Powers,  and  not  yet  able  to  stand  by  them- 
selves, —  parts  of  the  Turkish  Empire,  of  Central  and  Southwest 
Africa,  and  of  the  Southern  Pacific  Islaixls — are  declared  to 
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be  under  the  guardianship  of  the  League.  By  a  system  of  so- 
calied  mandates,  the  tutelage  of  such  peoples  is  to  be  ititrusted 
to  "advanced"  nations,  as  mandatories,  which  arc  to  seek  to 
promote  their  well-being  and  development.  The  authority  of 
the  nations  acting  as  mandatories  is  to  be  clearly  defined,  and 
■  they  are  to  report  annually  to  the  League, 

Under  the  general  supervision  of  the  League  of  Nations  the  intenuLionai 
treaty  also  estahtishes  a  very  important  International  Labor  orgnniauion 
Organization  on  the  ground  that  "  the  well-being,  physical, 
moral,  and  intellectual,  of  the  industrial  wage-earners  is  of 
supreme  international  impiortance."  This  labor  organization  is 
designed  to  improve  working  conditions  throughout  the  worhl, 
and  to  secure  and  maintain  fair  conditions  of  labor  for  men, 
women,  and  children  in  all  countries. 

The  map  of  Europe  was  greatly  changed  as  a  result  of  the  ciunges  in 
World  War.  Germany,  as  we  have  seen,  was  conskkrably  o(  Europe 
reduced  in  size,  and  her  military  power  was  carefully  restricted 
by  the  terms  the  Allies  imposed  on  her.  The  ancient  domain 
of  the  Hapsburgs,  Austria-Hungary,  was  completely  disinte- 
grated. In  a  treaty  signed  in  September,  1919,  Austria  acknowl- 
edged the  complete  independence  of  Hungaiy,  Czechostovakia, 
Poland,  and  Jugoslavia,  a  new  monarchy  made  up  of  the  Serbs 
of  Serbia,  the  Croats,  Slovenes,  and  little  Montenegro,  German 
Austria  became  a  small  independent  republic.  Hutigary  was 
greatly  reduced  by  the  loss  of  territories  which  became  part  of 
Czechoslovakia,  Roumania,  and  Jugoslavia.  To  the  north  of 
Poland  the  new  independent  stales  of  Lithuania,  Latvia, 
Esthonia,  and  Finland  now  appear  on  the  map,  created  at  the 
expense  of  the  old  Russian  Empire. 

Italy  now  extends  to  the  north  and  east  of  the  Adriatic,  and 
Greece  across  the  ^gean  sea.  The  former  empire  of  the 
Sultan  of  Turkey  is  reduced  to  Constantinople  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  new  states  seem  to  be  emei^ng  in  the  Caucasus,  Syria, 
and  Mesopotamia.  In  general  the  political  divisions  on  the 
map  now  correspond  far  more  nearly  than  ever  before  with 
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racial  lines.  This  is  one  of  the  most  unmistakable  and  promis- 
ing results  of  the  war,  as  it  removes  one  of  the  old  sources  of 
misunderstandings. 

The  country  that  gave  Europe  and  America  the  greatest 
concern  after  the  defeat  of  the  Germans  was  Rusaa.  Under 
the  leadership  of  I^nine  the  Bolsheviki  attempted  to  cany  cm 
a  complete  social  and  economic  revolution  by  which  the  labor- 
ing classes  should  be  given  control  not  only  of  the  government 
but  of  the  land  and  factories  and  business  in  general,  to  be 
managed  thereafter  in  the  interests  of  manual  laborers  (the  so- 
called  proletariat).  The  peasants  were  authorized  to  take  the 
estates  of  the  great  landowners,  and  even  the  land  of  the 
richer  peasants.  Factories,  banks,  and  mines  were  taken  over 
by  the  nation  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  proletariat. 

The  older  government  was  rqilaced  by  a  system  of  soi-iets, 
of  councils,  elected  by  groups  of  workers  in  the  various  factories, 
trades,  and  occupations,  and,  in  the  country  regions,  by  the 
farmers  —  instead  of  as  usual  by  Chose  who  happened  to  live  in 
a  particular  district. 

Naturally  these  revolutionary,  changes  aroused  bitter  o[^x>»- 
tion.  In  order  to  stifle  this  opposition  the  Bolsheviki  suppressed 
many  forms  of  freedom  and  resorted  to  some  of  the  arbitrary 
practices  with  which  they  had  so  long  been  familiar  under  the 
despotic  rule  of  the  Tsar.  Trotsky  organized  the  "  Red  "  army 
to  enforce  the  "  dictatorship  of  the  proletariat."  Red,  it  should 
be  remembered,  is  the  socialist  symbol  for  the  common  blood 
that  courses  through  the  veins  of  all  mankind  and  which  should, 
they  hold,  make  the  working  classes  everywhere  regard  one 
another  as  "comrades." 

The  European  governments  were  horrified  by  the  excesses 
committed  in  this  forcible  overthrow  of  the  existing  business 
system  and  by  the  seizure  of  private  property.  After  the  treaty 
of  Brest-Litovsk  they  became  persuaded  that  the  Bolsheviki 
were  pro-German.  Their  representatives  in  Russia  encouraged 
the  opposition  to  the  "Reds."     Czechoslovak  regiments  that 
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had  fled  into  Russia  during  the  war  got  control  of  Siberia  and 
they  were  assisted  by  English,  Japanese,  and  American  forces 
which  landed  in  Vladivostock  to  make  headway  against  the 
Bolsheviiti  and  lo  try  to  restore  more  just  and  orderly  conditions. 

The  hostility  to  the  Bolsheviki  continued  after  the  armistice,   continued 
Attacked  from  abroad,  threatened  with  civil  war  from  within  J^^'lhj 
and  by  attempts  to  assassinate  their  leaders,   the  Bolsheviki   Bolsheviki 
inaugurated  a  reign  of  terror  which  lasted  several  months.   The 
threat  was  made  that  the  Russian  socialist  revolution  would  be 
carried  to  other  countries  and  indeed  such  efforts  were  made  in 
Germany  and  Hungary.    It  was  charged  that  the  Bolsheviki 
did  not  really  represent  the  Russian  people  as  a  whole;    and 
anti-Bolshevik  governments  were  set  up  in  Russia ;    but  all  of 
these  were  overthrown.    The  foreign  troops,  except  those  of  the 
Japanese  in  eastern  Siberia,  were  withdrawn  and  the  Bolsheviiti 
l>ecame  the  masters  of  Russia. 

The  way  in  which  the  United  States  was  inevitably  drawn  The  United 
into  the  WOrid  War  seems  to  make  it  plain  that  our  history  longer  stand 
must  hereafter  be  bound  up  with  that  of  the  rest  of  the  civilized  jj^yj^^j, 
world.    Steamships  and  the  telegraph  have  made  the  globe  far 
smaller  and  the  relations  of  nations  much  more  intimate  than 
formerly.    This  is  illustrated  by  the  apprehension  felt  by  many 
that  what  was  going  on  in  Russia  might  encourage  the  over- 
throw of  our  whole  business  system  even  in  the  United  States. 
As  a  busy,  peaceful,  and  prosperous  ration  the  people  of  the 
United  States  must  assume  such  responsibilities  as  are  neces- 
sary to  enable  them  to  play  a  worthy  part  in  promoting  Inar- 
mony,  justice,  and  prosperity  throughout  the  world ;    for  their 
fate  is  too  intimately  connected  with  the  welfare  of  other 
countries  to  permit  them  to  stand  aloof. 
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SOME   SUGGESTIONS   IN   REGARD  TO   THE   BOOKS 

DEALING  WITH  THE  ORIGIN  AND  ISSUES  OF  THE 

WORLD  WAR 

For  the  conditions  which  led  up  to  the  World  War  see  H.  A.  Gib- 
bons, The  New  Map  of  Europe,  igii-igi^.-  the  Story  of  Iki 
Recent  Diplomatic  Crises  and  Wars  and  of  Europe's  Present  Catas- 
tropke.  Admirable  account  of  the  chief  international  issues  before 
,theWar.  A  more  genera!  inlroduction  will  be  found  in  C.J.H.Haves, 
'A  Potitical  and  Social  History  of  Modem  Europe,  Vol.  II,  191 6, 
Idealing  with  Europe  since  181;  and  giving  excellent  Ubliographies. 
Akthur  Bullard,   The  Diplomacy  of  the  Great  War,  deals  in 

sprightly  manner  with  the  negotiations  preceding  the  -conflict. 
Seymour,  The  Diplomatic  Baclcground  of  the  War,  1916. 
J.  H.  Rose,  The  Origins  of  the  War,  1914,  from  the  standpoint 
*f  an  Englishman.  W.  S.  Davis,  The  Roots  of  the  War,  from  an 
American  point  of  view.  These  may  be  compiared '  wiih  £dmuxi> 
VON  Mach,  Germanys  Point  of  View,  an  attempt  10  justify 
Germany's  policy  in  American  eyes. 

The  following  give  extracts  illustrating  the  attitude  of  the  Ger~ 
mans  toward  themselves  and  others:  Out  of  their  Ovm  Mouths, 
1917;  Gems  (T)  of  German  Thought,  e&XxA  by  William  Akcher, 
1917;  and  Hurrah  and  Hallelujah,  by  J.  P.  Bang.   ^n. 

Germany  and  the  Next  War,  by  General  Von  Bernhardi,  a 
man  who  believes  ardently  in  war,  may  be  compared  with  The  Great 
Illusion,  by  Norman  Angell,  who  believes  only  in  war  on  war. 
R.  H.  Fife,  The  German  Empire  between  Two  Wars. 

The  following  deal  with  some  of  the  deeper  problems  raised  by 
the  war:  j.  H.  Rose,  Nationality  in  Modern  History,  1916; 
G.  L.  Beer,  The  English  Speaking  Peoples,  their  Future  Rela- 
tions and  Joint  International  Obligations,  1917;  Ramsav  Ml'lR. 
The  Expansion  of  Europe,  1917;  J.  Dewey,  Cermaa  Philosophy 
latd  Politics,  1915;  Walter  Lippmann,  The  Stakes  of  Diplomacy, 
191 S;  Olgih,  TheSoulof  the  Russian  Revoluliai;,  igi8;  MuNROE 
Smith,  Militarism  and  Statecraft,  igi8. 

For  the  war  itself  see  especially  C.J.  H.  Haves,  Brief  History  of 
the  Great  War,  1920,  excellent;  Roland  Usher,  Story  of  the 
Great  War;  Philip  Gibbs,  Now  it  can  be  Told. 
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